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KDI'roRIAL NCri'K. 


Tuk author of this v<iliimo cxplaiiia In her preface how she came 
(o he Uul Intyond lior Rpecial field of research into a oomparatiro 
study of the early civilizutiotis of tl)c Old World; and bow she 
traced the origin of the swastikii, in Mexico, to an astronomical 
source and, in all countries alike, found its use as a sacred symbol 
accompanied by evidences of a certain phase of culture based on 
pole-star n’orsbip, and the reooguiUou of the fixed laws of nature, 
u’bich found expression ia the ideal of celestial kingdoms or states 
oi'gnniscd on a set mimcrieal plan and regulated by the apparant 
revolutions of circumpolar constellations. 

The results of the author’s researches seem to Justify her sum¬ 
mary of conclusions; but site distinctly states that she docs not 
wish to propound any theory. She invites fnither study and dis- 
euastou by Orieutalista and Americanists before drawing final con¬ 
clusions fi-oni the facts she has gathered. The publication of this 
pa|)er will open anew the consideration of pre-Columbian visits to 
tile New World, shown, as many have believed, by identities 
too many and too close to be considered as mere resemblances or 
ns the natural rasnlts of indepeudeiit intellectual development. 

Tlic ilhistrntiuns are nearly all from drawings by the auUJOr. 
Thu analytical Index has lieen prepared by Miss Mead. It will be 
seen, by the iminbering at tbe Imttoin of each page, that it was at 
first intended to include Ibis paper in Volume I of the Archaeo¬ 
logical .and Ktlmologic.'il Papers of the ACnseiim; but the addition 
of the tc.xt relating to the Old World made too bulky a volume, 
and it is iherefora issued ns Volume II of the series. 

To Mrs. Nuttall for the gift of her work, the results of years of 
research, and to the several generous friends wbo have provided 
the means for publishing this volume, tbe editor expresses his 
gratitude in behalf of the Museum. 

F. W. Potmam, 

Curator of the Peabody Museum. 

Hnrvaiil University, 

March 1, IfiOl. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


In February, 1808, while engaged the tranelation and com¬ 
mentary of the anonymous Iliai^no Mexican MS. of the Biblioteca 
Nazionalc Centi-ale Library, of Florence, my interest was suddenly 
and uDexpectetUy diverted from my self-imposed task by the cir- 
cumstances described in tlie opening pages of the pi*esent publica¬ 
tion. 

Laying my work aside, ns I then supiwsed, for a few days only, 
I seized the new thread of investigation with a keen and enthusias-- 
tic intei-est, little knowing that it, in turn, was not only to hold me 
fast for nearly three years, but was to lea<l me ont of my oiiginal 
field of 1 ‘csearch, into distant, and to me, hitherto untrodden realms, 
in close pursuit of facts relating to the oldest foi-ms of religion, 
social organization, and symbolism. 

The first ixu’tioo of the present publication was planned as a 
slioit monograph of forty-one pages, treating of the origin of the 
native swastika or ci'oss symbols, and was written in .Tuly, 1898, 
its outcome being the unforeseen conclusion that the cosmical con¬ 
ceptions of the ancient Mexicans were iclcnlical with those of tlie 
Zuilis. I next traced the same fundamental act of ideas in Yuca¬ 
tan, Central America and Peru and formed U»e wish to add this 
investigation U* U»e preceding. The resnlt has l)een the {mrtion of 
the work exteniling from page 41, paragraph 2, to page *284, which 
was printed in 1899. 

Having once I.^uucIkhI into a course of compamtive research, 
the deep interest 1 have always taken in the question of Asiatic 
contact led me to carry iny investigation of the same subject into 
China. It tlic»» scemwl impossihle not to extend researches from 
Kitstei-n to Western Asia, and from Asia Minor to Egypt, Greece, 
Rome and Westeni Etiroiw. It is in this unpremeditetetl way that 
tlie scope of the present investigation enlarged itself of its own 
accowl, for the simple reason that the most interesting and precious 
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facts fell into m; way aa I advaoced and all 1 bad to do was to 
pick them np and add them to my collection of evidence. 

One aerious disadvantage, ansing from the circumstanoe that 
the present investigation has been in press for nearly three years, ia 
my inability to make any alteration, amendment, or addition, in the 
earlier portions, which stand as written at different times. It is a 
matter of regret to me that I was not acquainted with O’Neil’s 
“ Night of the Gods ” and Hewitt’s “ Ruling Races of Prehistoric 
Times,” at an earlier stage of my investigation, as throogb tbena 
my publication would have been enriched by many valuable addi- 
tiona which I could have incorporated in the body of my wort 
without unduly aacrifleing its nnity of form. 

In the line of Maya investigation notable advances have been 
made since I wrote (on page 221), about the “ septenary set of 
signs” described by Mr. A. P. Mauilslay in 1886, and about the 
inscription on the tablet of the Temple of the Cross at Palcnque 
(pp. 237-89). Since that time an important publication on the 
Tablet of the Cross, to which I should have liked to refer, has been 
issued by the much esteemed Nestor of Maya investigations, Herr 
Gebeimrath Dr. Fdrstemann. My attention has also been drawn 
by the best versed of Americun students of the Maya Codices, Mr, 
Charles P. Bowditch, to the fact that Mr. Mandalay now reoogniaea 
the general recniTence of an eighth sign in combination with the 
septenary group, causing this to consist of an initial glyph, followed 
by seven instead of six signs. Referring the reader to pp. 221 
and 222, 1 point oat that the employment of an initial glyph, rep¬ 
resenting the synopsis of a whole, followed by seven signs, appears 
even more strongly to corroborate my view that the inhabitants of 
Copan were acquainted with the septenary, coemical division I have 
traced. 

My fellow arcbaeolt^sts will undersUnd the disadvantage of 
issuing an investigation partly written a few years previoosly, and 
will realize that, bad I, at the onlset, been in possession of all the 
facts I have since learned, the present work would have been very 
differently planned and executed. On the other band, as it par- 
tekes somewhat of the nature of a log book, the reader is able to 
follow closely my blundering coarse, and will recognize and appre¬ 
ciate some of its perils and difficulties. It being, unfortunately, 
impossible to re-write the book, I shall have to be resigned to m- 
cur some criticism and blame for omissions, which ooald have been 
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averted. I shall, however, be content if my prolonged study of an¬ 
cient Mexican archaeology and the present research open out new 
lines of investigation, and conclusively prove that primitive cross- 
symbols and the swastika are univetsally accompanied by vestiges 
of a certain set of cosmical conceptions and schemes of organiza- 
tion, which can be ti-aced back to an original pole-star womhip. I 
can but think that Uie material I have collected will also lead to a 
recognition that the i^le of the Phoiniciaiis, as intermedianes of 
ancient civUization, was greater than has been supposetl, and Uiat 
it is imperative that future research be devoted to a fresh study 
and examination of those indications which appear to show that 
America must have been Intermittently colonized by tiie mterme- 


diatiou of Mediterranean seafarers. 

To mo the most interesting result of the present investigation 
is the fact that, having once started on an unpremeditated course 
of study, I foond an unsuspected wealth of material and finally 
attained one main, totally undreamed-of conclusion, wncerning 
the law governing the evolution of religion and civilization. This 
leads me to think that, as I groped in darkness, searching for light, 
1 unwittingly struck the true key-note of that great universal theme 
which humanity, with a growing perception of existing, univemal 
harmony, has ever been striving to seize and incorporate into their 
lives. The fact that many of the transcriptions of the original 
harmony have been and are discordant, and that they temporarily 
obscure, instead of rendering, its sublime grandeur, unity and noble 
simplicity, appears as the inevitable result of the mental activity, 
ingenuity and creative imagination to which mankind also owes 
its intellectual and spiritual progress. 

In conclusion I regret my inability to express adequately my 
gi^ateful appreciation of the unfailing loyalty of those true friends, 
in particular Prof. F. W. Putnam, who, trusting in the earnestness 
of my purpose and endeavor, have constantly encouraged and 
cheered me as they patiently awaited the long-delayed completion 


of my work. 

Z. N. 


Cambbiuoe, Mass., 
Dkckmbrr 31 } 1900 . 



THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF OLD AND 
NEW WORLD CIVILIZATIONS. 


OxE evening, In February, 1898,1 left my desk and, stepping to 
the Tfindow, looked ont at Polaris and the circumpolar region of 
the sky, with a newly awakened and eager mterest. 

For thirteen years I bad been studying and collecting material 
with the hope of obtaining some underaCanding of the calendar, 
religion and cosmogony of tlie ancient Mexicans, but had hitherto 
pnrposely refrained from formnlating or expressing any conclusions 
on the latter subjects having felt unable to extract a clear and 
satisfactory understanding of the native beliefs from the chaotic 
mass of accuranlated data under which they lay like the ruin of an 
ancient temple. Though frequently discouraged, I had, however, 
never ceased to pursue my research and to note carefully the 
slightest indication or suggestion which might prove of ultimate 
value. Becoming utterly absorbed in the coHentiuo of such notes, 
I found no time to publish anything during the past four years, 
though realizing, with regret, that tliose interested in my work 
might be disappointed at my delay in issuing the papers announced, 
in 1894, as siMcdiW forthcoming. Slowly but steadily, however, 
I was gaining ground. Various excursions along new lines of re¬ 
search increased my experience and, in crossing and re-crossing the 
field of ancient Mexico, I frequently bad occasion to observe cer¬ 
tain familiar landmarks, from a new point of view, and illumiiiatod 
by rays of fresh light proceeding from recently acquired sources. 
It was remarkable how often facts, which had seemed so hope¬ 
lessly complicated, finally appeared to be quite simple a^ oompre- 
hensible. This was noticeably the case with the Aztec deities which, 
for years, had seemed to me as numberless. After closely studying 
their respective symbols, attributes and names, during several wit- 
secutive months, and subjecting them to s final minute analysis. I 
found that their number dwindled in a remarkable way and also 
verified the truth of the statement made by the anonymoM antlxor 
of the Biblioteca Nazionale manuscript which I was editing, that 
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the Mexicans painted one and the same god under a different as- 
pect •• with different coloura,” occoniing to the various names they 
gave him in each instance. 

It was particularly interesting to And that> in assnming that 
certoin names designated different native deities, the early Span¬ 
ish writers had committed a mistake as great as though someone, 
reading the litany of the Virgin in a Catholic prayer-book, for 
the first time, inferred that it was a s^ies of invocations addressed 
to distinct divinities, amongst whom figured the “ morning star,** 
a mirror of justice,” and a “ mystical rose,” etc. An examina¬ 
tion of the texts of several native prayers preserved, established 
that the Mexicans addi-eased their prayers to a supreme Creator 
and ruler, whom they termed “ invisible, incomprehensible and im- 
palpable,” and revered as “ the father and mother of all.'* Some of 
their so-called idols were, after aU, either attempts to represent in 
objective form, the attributes of the liiviue power, the forces^ of 
nature, the elements, etc., or rebus figures. As these “ gods ” or 
** idols ” are enumerated farther on and are exhaustively treated in 
my commentory of the Biblioteca Nazionale manuscript, now in 
press, it suflBccs for my present purpose merely to mention here 
that the most mysterious figure of Mexican cosmogony, TezeatU- 
poca, whose symbolical name literally means “ shining mirror, 
proved to be identical with_Mictlantecuhtli, the lord of the under¬ 
world, whose title may also be interpreted as “ the ruler or regent 
of the North,” since Mictlampa is the name of this cardinal point. 

The Codex Fuenleal (Anales del Museo Nacional, Mexico, tomo 
II, p. 88) preserves an important myth relating how Fezcatlipoca, 
after having been the sun, was cast down from this supreme posi¬ 
tion by Huitzilopochtli, “descended to the water,” but had arisen 
again in the shape of an ocelot, and transformed himself into the 
constellation of Ursa Major. 

According to Saliagun the native name of this star-group was 
Citlal-Colotl or “ star soorpion.” Reference to Nabuatl diction¬ 
aries revealed that this insect had doubtlessly been named colotl 
on account of its habit of recurving Its tail when enraged. 

The Nahuatl verb coloa means, to bend over or twist something, 
the adjective coltic is applied to something bent over or recurved. 
The noun colotli, which is almost identical with colotl, means 
“ the cross-beams, the mounting, branch or handle of a cross 
(“ armadura de manga de cruz.” See Molina’s dictionary). 
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The above facts show that the idea underlying the name for 
Ursa Major La primarily that of “ something bent over or re* 
curved.'* It is obvious that the form of the constellation answers to 
this description. It is, moreover, extremely significant to find, in 
the Maya language also, a certain resemblance between the words 
for scorpion and for a cross. This, in Maya, is zio'^he and that for 
a scorpion is zin-an. The above data justify the induction ^at the 
native conception of a cross was connected with the idea of its arms 
being bent over or recurved, as in the Mexican calendar-swastika. 

It is important to find the scorpion figured as one of several 
symbols of Mictlantecuhtli, the lord of tlie North, in his sculp¬ 
tured eflfigy preserved at the National Museum of Mexico (fig. 19). 

It is more significant that the verb coloa, besides meaning to 
bend over or twist something," also expressed the action “ of de¬ 
scribing or performing a circle by walking around something. Now 
this is precisely what Tezcatlipoca (the Ursa Major) is represented 
as doing on page 77 of the B.N. manuscript, since he figures there, 
surrounded by a circle of footsteps. I could but note that thia fact 
showed that the name of Colotl, applied to the constellation, was 
not incompatible with its identification with Tezcatlipoca. Once 
my attention bad been drawn to the action of walking, performed 
by this god, I naturally conaidereil, with fresh interest, the pMu- 
liar fact that he is usnally represented witii one foot only. The 
circumstances under which he had been deprived of this member 
are set forth in several of the Codices wherein we sec that, after 
be “ descended to the water," he had an encounter with an alliga¬ 
tor, who had viciously bitten off his foot and carried it away. (See 
F6j6rvary Codex, pp. 8 and 74. Vatican, ii, p. 74.) Pictures 
representing Tezcatiipoca, after this event, display the broken end 
of the tibia exposed and the transverse section of the bone forming 
a ring, nanally painted either white or red. Special paina seem u> 
have been taken to accentuate the hollowness of the bone ring, 
since its centre is usually painted blue, the symbolical color of 
air, and conventionalized puffs of breath or air are shown as is¬ 
suing from it (fig. 1). I» some cases, as on the sculptured mono- 
lith called “ the Stone of Tlzoc ” these symbols of breatJi. is¬ 
suing from the broken tibia, are figured in such away that modern 
writers, ignoring wbal they were meant to represent, were Irf 
identify them as some animal's tall attached to the foot of Urn 
deity. The hollow circle and puffs of air, consUntiy assoca^^ 
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with the god, frequently figure as his ear ornament when bis 
broken tibia is concealed (fig. % no. 8). Besides certain fanciful 
intei-pi-etations which have been given to this symbol, it has been 
explained as being a hieroglyph conveying the name Tezcatlipoca, 
and consisting of an obsidian mirror = tozcatl, and smoke = 
poctli. A possible objection to this assertion might be that in 
Mexican pictography, the mirror is invariably represented as jet- 
black, in a white or red frame. In the Codex Tdleriano Remen- 
sis, a combination of symbols (of water, fire and a serpent) are 
figured as issuing from Ibe base of the bone (fig. 1, nos. 6, 6). 
Having taken particular pains to collect all representations of tlie 
footless god, I was specially interested in one (F6j6rvary, p. 1) in 
which he is figured as standing on the cross-shaped symbol ollin, 



no. 1 . 

the accepted meaning of which is Four Movements. The most re¬ 
markable and puzzling picture I found, however, is that (fig. 1, 
no. 2) in which the jaws of a tecpatl, the symbol of the North, are 
represented as holding one of Tezcatlipoca’s ankle's in a tight grip 
and practically fastening him thus to the centre of a diagonal cross. 
In this and other pictures (Codex F4j4rvary, 41, 48 and 96) it is 
obvious that the artists bad endeavored to convey the idea of a 
person permanently attached to one spot by one foot. The only 
form of locomotion possible to him would be to describe a circle 
by hobbling on one foot around the other, which would serve ss 
an axis or pivot The association of this peculiarity with the sym¬ 
bols of the North impressed me deeply and involuntarily caused 
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me to thiok of a title bestowed id the Codex Fnenleal upon the 
supreme divinity, namely, “ The Wheel of the WindB; ” as well as 
of an expression employed by Tesozomoc (Cronica, p. 574). Ke- 
ferring to the constellations revered by the natives, be mentions 
“ the North and its wheel.*’ 

Realizing that some definite and important neaniog must un¬ 
derlie the remarkable representations of Tezcatlipoca, I resorted 
to all possible means to gain an nnderatanding of them. Referring 
to Nahnatl dictionaries, I found a variety of synonymous names for 
a person who limped or was lame or maimed. Amongst them was 
PojKizteqni from poztequi, tbeverb, “ to break aleg.” Otbernamcs 
were xopuztequi, xotcmol and Icxipuztequi (icxitl = foot). 'ITie 
latter name happened to be familiar to me. for the commentator of 
the Vatican Codex, Padre Rios, gives it as the name of a god and 
translates it as “ the lame devil.” He records it immediately after 
Mictlantecnhtli, the lord of tlieXorth, and designates it as the name 
of one of the four principal and primitive gods of the Mexicans. 

The oommcuUtor of the Telleriano-Reniensis fotlex, moreover, 
records that these four gods were “ said to have been stars and bad 
fallen from the heavens. At the present time there are stars in 
the firmament named after them" (Kingsborough, vol. v, pp. 132 
and 162). 

Other synonymous temts for lame persons were u xinecuiltic and 
xonecniltic. Tzimpuztequi, on the other hand, besides meaning 
lame, also signified something crooked, bent or incurvaled. The 
second name famished me with an important clue, for Sahaguu dis¬ 
tinctly records that the native name for the constellation Uiw 
Minor was XonecnilU and tliat it was figured os an S (Hlstoria, 
1. vn, cap. 8). Besides, the Academia MS- of his monumental work 
contains the uarive drawing of this star-group reproduced as fig. 16, 
no. 1. He also stales that S-shnped loaves of breatl named xone- 
cuilli were made at a certain festival in honor of tliis constellation, 

while the B.N.MS. records thatapeculiarrecurved weapon,figured 

in the hands of deities, was namctlxonequitl(fig. 16. noe. 2 and 8). 

The above daU fuminhed me with indisputable evidence of the 
existence, in ancient Mexico, of a species of star cult oonnocted 
with the circnmpolar constellations and with I'ezeaUjpoca, the lord 
of the North, the central figure of the native cosmogony. It wa* 
puzzling to find thU god connected not only with the Ursa Major 
but also with Ursa Minor, bnt an indication suggesting a possible 
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explanatioo or reconcUifttion of these apparent inconsistencies is 
famished by the descriptions of the strange ritaal performance, 
rrUicb was annually repeated at the festival Tlacaxipchiializtli and 
was evidently the dramatiEation of a sacred myth. 

As an illustration and a description of this rite are contained in 
tlie B.N.MS. and the subject is fully treatetl in my commentary, 
I shall but allude here to its salient features. It i-e|)resei]ted a 
mortal combat between a prisoner, attached by a short piece of 
cord to the centre of a large circular stone, and five warriors, 
who fonght him singly. The fifth, who was masked as an oce 
lot and always obtained victory in the unequal contest, fought 
with his left hand, being left banded,” a peculiarity ascribed to 
Huitzilopochtli. It was be who subsequently worn the skin of the 
Hayed viotim, an action which obviously symbolized a metamor¬ 
phosis. One point U obvious: this drama exhibits the victor as a 
warrior who was able to circumsenbe the stone freely and was 
masked as an ocelot—Tezcatlipoca — the Ursa Major, but was 
endowed, at the same time, with tJie left-bandedness identified with 
Huitzilopochtli. This mythical personage vanquishes and actually 
wears the skin of the man attached to the stone; becomes bis em¬ 
bodiment, iu point of fact, and obtains the supremacy for wbich be 
had fought so desperately. In the light shed by the Codex Fnenleal, 
before cited, it was easy to see that the entire performance drama¬ 
tized the mythical combat between Tezcatlipoca and Huitzilopochtli 
for the position of the mling power, in the heavens — the sun. At 
the same time it was decidedly puzzling to find celestial snpremacy 
personified by a man, firmly fastened to one spot, the centre of a 
stone circle. It was impossible not to perceive the identity of 
thought underlying the representation of this prisoner and the pic¬ 
tures of Tezcatlipoca, the one-footed or lame god — Xonecuilli the 
Ursa Minor. It was moreover of extreme interest to note the ex¬ 
istence of traditional records, preserved in the native myths, of 
changes in the relative positions of celestial bodies and of the Ursa 
Major in particular. 

Whilst dwelling a[>on the striking analogy existing between the 
representations of Tezcatlipoca held fast by the symbol of the 
North and the prisoner attached to what is described either as ** a 
temalacatl. stone whorl” or ‘^ao image of the son,” my gaze fell 
on a small model of the calendar-stone of Mexico, banging above 
my desk, and rested on the symbol OUln in its centre. The learned 
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. Te rr-r, ■"“r™"'* "-'‘P ■>■■-1 ™corde,l lu poeltbo. 

miOe^ ^ ““ I bod, moreover, eul,. 

omer» Prof. Norm-ao I^kyer, and lie Lad corroborated tbia view 
*^0'^'ectue*a. 0.. tbe other lmD.1, I had Ioiik 
ot«i that 0«m was iiaually figured with an eye, the symbol 
for sUr, i» .ts centre <lig. 2, nos. I, 3), an.l Lad also i«id pirticular 
attenuon to the fact tliat the Mexicans had conceive,I the kleas of 

th V ’ **■&'“ "*■ ««»■ In 

we B. >. MS., on die mantas worn at their respective festivals, 

the day aan is deptctwl in a somewhat fanciful manner, in blue and 
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on A white field. The black sun is, however, represented in 
classical style, so to speak, as on tbe sculptured calendar-atonc 
with four larger and four smaller V-shaped rays issuing from it 
In this connection it U well to recall here that tbe Mexicans bad no 
specific name for the sun, beyond Tonatiuh, which merely means 
“that which sheds light” and could equally apply to the stars. 
In tbe picture-writings the image of the sun was employed to con¬ 
vey the word TeolL Bat we find that this word, assumed to be 
equivalent to their “ Dios ” by the Spaniards, was also a reveren- 
tial title bestoweii upon chieftains and suiwriors and was coiistantiv 
employed in the composition of words to signify something divine, 
supremely beautiful, etc. Whilst! was pondering on the possibility 
that the symbol OUin might have represented the movemenU of 
the luminaries of night as well as the orb of day, my attention 
became fixed upon the four nuinemls in each of the ends of tbe 
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symbol mul 1 was struck by a certaiu resembinncs lictwcoii their 
IH)sitioii8 and those of the four stars which form the Itody of the 
bear iu the constellation of Ursa Blajor. It was then tlnit it occurred 
to me, as mentioned in the opening; sentence of this intiodnction, 
to look at the familiar constellations, with a view to verifying the 
ri'semblanCe noted above. As my gaze sought the pointers *’ in 
Uiun Major, and then nicchanicaliy luruetl to Polaris, I tlmught <if 
some passages I had recently re-reail, in Professor Lockyer's Dawn 
of Asti-ononiy, realizing that his observations, dealing witli the lati¬ 
tude 26* (taking Thebes as representing Kgypt), could equally ap¬ 
ply to Mexico as this couuti^ stretches from latitude 15* to 31*. 

“ The moment primitive man began to ol>8er\*e anything, be must 
have taken note of tlie stars, and as soon as he began to talk about 
them he must have starte<l by defining, in some way or other, the 
particular star he meajit .... Observers would first con¬ 
sider the brightest stai-s and separate them from the dimmer ones; 
they would then discuss the stars which never set (the circumpolai- 
constellations) ami separate them from those which did rise and 
set. Then they would naturally, in a northern clime, choose ont 
the coustelhitionof the Great Bear or Orion, and for small groups, 
the Pleiades (op. cit. p. 132). - .... A few years’ observa- 
tiQU would have appearetl to demonstrate the absolute changelcss- 
ness of the places of the rising and setting of the same stars. It is 
true that this result would have been found to be erroneous when 
a long period of time hml elapsed ami when obsciTation became 
more accurate, but for huudreils of years the stare would certainly 
npiwar to represent fixity, while the movements of the sun, moon 
and plaueU would seem to be IkmiiuI by no law. . . would appear 
erratic, so long as Uie onler of their movements was not known.” 

The reflection tJiat Ursa Major was probably the first constella¬ 
tion which made any deep iinpressiou ui>oii the mind of prehistoric 
man in America, a« elsewhere, lent an additional interest to the 
star-group, as I concentrated iny mind ui>o» its form and endeav- 
orwl to imagine it in four equidistant i) 08 itioiia, corresponding to 
the nnmerals in tlie symbol OIUh of the calendar-stoiie of Mexico 
(fig. 2, no. 2). 

I succeeded in obtaining, in succession, mental images of the 
constellation in four opposite positions. This effort led to an un¬ 
foreseen result which suiprised me. In a flash of mental vision I 
perceived a quadrupled image of the eiitirc constellation, sbindlne 
450 * 
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out Id scintiUnting brUliHucy from the intense dnrkoees of the 
iviDirj eky (fig. 8) no. 8). At the enine moment 1 saw that it bore 
the semblance of a symmetrical swastika of giant proportions. 
This fact, so unexpectedly realized, gave rise to such nu absorbing 
train of new ideas and interpretations of the data I had accunni' 
lated, that I left my window, on that memomble night, with a grow¬ 
ing perception of the deep and ix)werfnl influence the prolonged 
obsen'ation of Solaris and the cirenmpolar constrllatioDs would 
naturally have exerted upon the mind of primitive man. Deeply 
impressed with the striking resemblance between the coinpftsite im¬ 
age of Polaris, Ursa Major, and certain forms of the swastika, I 
started on a frcsii line of investigation, and devoted myself to the 
study of primitive astronomy and its influence uimn the iiitellect- 



FIO. 1 

ual development of mankind in general and the American races in 
particular. After having worked, during thirteen years, without 
any preconceived ideas about tlic ancient Mexican civilization and 
without formulating any general conclusion concerning it, 1 saw all 
the knowledge I bad slowly acquired fall into rank and file and 
organize itself into a simple and bannonious whole. 

Bcalizing this 1 percelvotl bow, with Uie origin of the swastika, 
I bad found the ongiii of the set of primeval ideas which bad gov¬ 
erned ihe human race from its Infancy and which, in Mexican and 
Ceuti'al American civilizations, ultimately developed into their in¬ 
genious system of government and social urganlzation. 
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KEY-NOTK OE ASCIKXT 


Tlie Beqiiel to Uic nbove episode was that, with the aid of my 
movable atai'-clmrt, I made the followiog notes of the apparent 
positions of the circiunpolar constellations at the times of sunrise, 
midnight and snnset, choosing the periotls of the solalices and 
e(]uinoxcs ip order to obtain an exact division of the year (pi. i)* 
Whilst 8lu<lyiug these I reuliswl that the midnight i)ositUm.wa8 
the only stable one, since the actual visibility of the coustella^ons 
before dawn ami after dusk woukl be subject to considerable vari¬ 
ation, according to seasons, latiUides and uUnospberical cooditions. 
Having noted these positions, I next combined them separately, 
obtaining tlie remarkable results given in fig. 4. The combined 
midnight positions of the Ursa Major or Minor, at the four divi¬ 
sions of the year, yielded ayinraetrical swastikas, the forms of 



K10..4. 


which were identical with tl>c different tyi)cs of swastika or cross- 
symbols (ti»c normal, ogee and volntc, etc.), which have come 
down tt> ns from remote nntiijuity and are reproduced here for 
comparison (pi. n, a-/). Rcflectum showed me that such com¬ 
posite pictnivs of the Ursa constellations constituted an exact 
record of their annual rotation, and afforded a perfect sign for 
the i>eriod of a year. ' I moreover perceived how the association 
of rotatoi-y motion with the advance of time, and its division into 
fixetl periods or cycles, would be the natural outcome of the recog¬ 
nition of the annual rotation of the star-groups. 

The Calendar-Swastika, or cross of ancient Mexico (pi. ri, g) 
constitutes an alnolute proof of the native association of the 
cross-symbol with the ideas of rotatory motion and the progress of 
454 
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timOf ftod furnishes sn indication tbAt, in sn analogous manner, 
the swastika may have keen primarily and generally employed by 
primitive races, as a sign for a year or cycle. A close aoratinv of 
the respective forms of the crosses yielded by Ursa Major and 
Minor sliows tliat the normal swastika and suavastika may be ex* 
plained as the separate representations of the two constellations— 
the angular break in the outline of Ursa Major suggesting the 
direction of the bend to the right of the arms of the uonnal swas¬ 
tika, whilst the form of Uiaa Minor obvionsly suggests the bend 
to the left which is cbaracterlslic of the suavastika. 

My growing conviction that the Bear constellations bad furnished 



tlio archetype of the different foriim of swastika and cross-sym¬ 
bols, fouud subsequent support when I referred to the map show¬ 
ing tlic geographiciil distribution of the ancient symbol pnblisbed 
by Prof. Thomas Wilson in his valuable and comprehensive mono* 
graph on the subject,' to which I am indebted for much infonna* 


^Tlie SvnuUkH. Ro|M>rt ul tho U. S. SMluiud Mucenta, I'M. WwhiBftnn, IWl. 
DorliiK Ut« |>n‘pnmtion «>t UiU puper I n1m> riannullvii tUo Mlowlns wwrka. frum 
which WMiv lunns of HWB*tlka «rv likewise r«-|'r*»<luDOil »n |>1. il: Lc klfnc <lc U 
Cralx Bvaiit li) CliriiUUiiliiiiM). U»l>rlel Uo Murtlllct. PnriB, IM. Zsr (tcM*hlrlit« 
d«rSwaiUlka. Ziul^Tuttukl. BrnuDBciiwvIx. I’SM. Ln iiilrnuloa 4 ]«b s.rmliolc*. Comte 
OoUiutd’Airlvlu. 
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KET'KOTE OF AKCIEKI 
BXb 

tion and several illuetrationa (pi. ti, (i-f% etc.). The mapi i*e“ 
produced here (fig. 5), proves that, with two exceptions, which 
can be attributed to a migration southward, the employmeotof the 
swastika has been confined to the northern hemisphere, i. P*^- 
citely to that portion of our globe from which the circumpolar con¬ 
stellations are visible. 

The interesting possibility of being able to determine, approxi- 



BTAS-MAF, RRTREtlSHTlKO TUK PBCCUSTOXAL MOmKirT OF TR8 C8LSSTUL POLB 
PROM TIIK TRAB 4000 . C. TO TUB TBAJt SOOO A. D. {Pr«n Piox^ SlMytA.) 

FlO. S. 

mately. the date in the world's history when the swastika began to 
be employed as a symbol, next occurred to me. Piazzi Smyth's 
star-map, discussed and reproduced in Professor Lockyer’s work 
already cited (fig. 6), illustrates the changes of direction of the 
456 
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earth's axis id space, which gives rise to what is called the preces* 
Sion of the equisoxes and has a cycle of something like 25,000 or 
26,000 yeai-s. Reference to this star-map (fig. 6) proved that the 
observations, leading to the adoption of the swastika as a symbol, 
could not possibly have been made until after Urea Major had be¬ 
come circnmpolar, about 4,000 B. C. At that period, when Dra- 
conis was the pole-star, the circle described abont it by Ursa Major 
was considerably closer tlian it is at present. The accompanying 
illnstratioDS (fig. 7), snbject to correction, demonstrate the rela¬ 
tive distance of the constellation about 2,770 B. C., 1,800 B. C., 
and 2,000 A. D., and show bow much more strikingly impressive 
the polar region of the heavens was in remote antiquity. 

Let ns now briefiy review some of the ideas which would natu¬ 
rally suggest themselves to the mind of the primitive observer, 
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after be bad recc^nized the apparent immovability of the polar- 
atar, concentrated his attention upon this featnre, and contrasted 
it with tlic varying motions of all other celestial bodies in general 
and with the rotation of the circumiK>1ar star-groups in particular. 

This rccogniUon would lead to bia gradually learning to utilize 
Polaris os a means of ascertiuning direction. Ilis appreciation of 
valuable guidance rendered in perilous wauderings would develop 
feelings of trust, dependonce aud gratitude towanls the one change- 
lew star which |>cnnADently rendered valuable services and under 
whose guidance diOlcult and essential nocturnal expeditions could 
be safety undertaken. Superiority aud, eventually, extensive su¬ 
pernatural power would more and more be attributetl to it, as knowl¬ 
edge was gained of the laws of motion from which it alone seemed 
to be exempt. This exemption would cause it to be viewotl as aupc- 
rior to all other heavenly bodies and even to the sun, and it is easy 
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to see bow this idea, becoming predominant, might cause the cult 
of the i>oIe-8tar to disestablish an organized suu-cult amongst some 
tribes. Historical evidence, to which I shall I’evciiimore fnlly.proves, 
indeed, that a native American mler and refonner actually employed 
the following i-easoning iu order to convert his council and people 
from the worship of the sun to that of a superior divinity which 
could have been no other but Polaris: is not possible tliat the sun 

should be the God who created all things, for if so he would some¬ 
times rest and light up the whole world from one spot. Thus it 
cauuot be otherwise but that there is someoue who directs him and 
this truly is the tnie Creator.” 

These words shed a whole flood of light upon primitive relig¬ 
ious ideas at an early stage of development. They prove that the 
association of repose and immovability with the supreme power 
siguifled a radical change of tliought, based upon prolonged as- 
tronomicnl observation, and indicated intellectual ailvnacemeot. 
Attempts to render the new idea objective, to express it and im¬ 
press it upon the mnltitnde, would naturally eud in the production 
of images of the sui^irnatural power, representing or typifying 
immovability, changelessness, strength combined with absolute 
i'ei>ose. 

It is thus rendei'ed evident what a deep significance may be em¬ 
bodied in the rudest images of supematuml beings in attitudes of 
repose, since a prolonged course of astronomical observation and 
reasoning may have preceded their production. 

Simultaneously with the recuguition of Polaris os an immutable 
centre of axial energy, the rotatory movement of Ursa Major must 
have excited interest and observation. Iiwos inevitable that star- 
gozers should gradually recognize a consiant agreement between 
certain positions of Ursa Major and Ca88io|>cia after dusk for in¬ 
stance, an<l the annual recurrence of rain, vei-dnre and bountinil 
food-supplies. 

The members of a tribe who, more observant tlian others, bad 
leniTied to associate certain positions of these constellations with 
the seasons and, ns a consequence, were able to decide when expe¬ 
ditions to distant localities, iu quest of game or fniit, might be 
successfully undertaken, would naturally assume leadership and 
command obetHence and respect. 

The sense of responsibility, superiority and, possibly, rivalry 
would act iq>on such individuals as a powerful incentive to further 
m 
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observation nnfl thought and it is evident lhat, as their mental 
faculties expanded and one generation transmitted iU store of nc* 
cnmnlatecl knowledge to the next, a regular caste of anti'onunicr' 
Icadci-s would develop, witli a tendency to conceal the secreU of 
their pow’cr fi*om tJie ignorant majoritv. A broken line, cnn’c<l on 
a itKik by one of these primitive observore, would have oormlituted 
a valuable secret note of the position of Ursa Major on a memo¬ 
rable occasion and would be looked upon as a mystic or nmgical 
sign by the nninitiated. A series of such inscriptions might rep¬ 
resent the store of astronomical kuowkdgc accninulated by sercral 
generations of observers, and it is interesting t<r rect^ize that 
such astrouomieal i*ecoixU ns these wei-c probably the first which 
men were impelled to per|)ctimtc in a lasting fonn; siuce it was 
absolutely necessaiy* that they should be ]>criiiaucnUy avaiiiilde for 
reference at prolonged intervals of time. What isinort'. the mere 
fact of being oblige<l to refer to Ibesc inscriptions a’oiild cause the 
astronomers to reside imrmaiiciitly in one locality. The habit Of 
consulting the prophet or oracle l>cforc timlertaking im|>ortatit 
steps, involving the welfare of the tril»c, would gradtially cause 
Che it>ck8 or cavern in which he residcil to bo invested with a cer¬ 
tain sacredness. 

It is thus evident that the first men, who nnicly scratched the 
outline of Ursa Major or Minor on a rock, took what was probably 
one of the most inomentons steps in the history of the human 
race, and it is easy to see how a variety of combinations of cir- 
cnmstances would have led many men, in widoly-separaUd localities 
and at different iwnods of the world’s history, to perform precisely 
the same action. In some cases, under favorable siitToumllngs, 
the rudimentary attempt would mark the starting |•oint for a long 
line of patient olatcrvation and Htiidy, which would inevitably lead 
to the crc:itioi) of centres of intellectual gnovtJi, to the association 
of the different iKwitiunsuf the constellatioii with the seasons and 
cuhninatc in the habiUinl employment of a swsslika as the sign 
for a year, or cycle of lime.' 

* t tiihM liiM'rt lit’rr thnt It wn* niily vlu'li tlir pn'-i'iit liivPHUvaUoit 
ronpli't^l, tltat wy iitli'iilloH wn« Uy n irta'rtniro In IVofr-Mir work, 

nlrcnily rited, t» n diurt aillHi- >■» tbv Fyir»l Mini thr KHUmn* tir iiy II. oaN-y 
Miirrli. M.n. 

Itaring mi‘(*t‘«r|iM In oliUlnlnir n <*<U>y of thr TninMftluBi-or tlw l^nrnMliiiv nnri 
Cbcohlra AnUqanrian Sm-I<ay (ml. 4. |>|i. 1-19, Wl). in wlilcli It I iiml titc 

extreme utlefnrtlon of flndinic Hint n r|iertall»t worklnit In nnoUier nrld nnS a|< 
l>roaclilnz tile |»r«>bkBi from unollirr dlivctlon Innl roiiic u> iso uf the Mi'BlIral 
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Tlic idea of robiliou, nsAOciated witli calendar sigiis and periods, 
finds its most striking and couvincing excinplirication iu the follow* 
ing description of tlic ancient Mexican game of tltose wlio fly,” 
translated from Clnvigcro (op. ot cd. cit. p. 280). 'Hiis iwrform- 
ance, wbicli funiishcd a diversion to tUc Spaniards after tlio Con* 
quest, had evidently been, originally, connected with religious 
ideas. **The Indians selectc<l a tall, stout and straight tree, and, 
lopping off its branches, planted it flrmly in the centre of the gi*eat 
STjunre ” (which was always situated iu the ccnU*c of the city and 
had four roads leading to it from the four qnarteis). “ On the 
summit they placed a large cylinder of wood, the sbni>e of which 
was compared by the Spaniaitls to that of a mortar. Four strong 
ropes hung from this and supported a square frame composed of 
four wooden beams. Four other roi>c8 were f.ostcncd by one end 
to the pole itself and wound around it thiiteen times. Their loose 
ends were passed tlirough holes iu the middle of each beam and 
hung fix>m these. Four Indians, masked as eagles or other birds, 
ascended the polo singly, by means of certain loops of cord, and 
mounting on the cylinder they performed in this perilous position 
a few dance-like movements. Each man then attached himself to 
the loose end of one of the hanging i-opes, and tlien, with a violent 
jerk and at the same moment, the four men cast themselves into 
space from tlieir positions on the beams. This simultaneous move¬ 
ment caused Uie frame and cylinder to revolve and uncoil the ropes 
to which the men were fastened and these descended to the 
groiiiul after performing a scries of widening circles in the air. 
Meanwhile a flfUi imlivUlual, who hod mouutc<1 the woutleii cylin- 


conriuftlotift tlmt I Iiad rrnrlivit lii s tiitalij’ illffercnt l■ftDllcr. TliU UirtmuiitituU*, tii 
niy upinluti. tlie iimmii jtowerfiil Mni>)K>Tt of tlie rurrvctnciw of Uie vleiri \rc iwld In 
coiiimoN nfti'r linvlnfr fonHci, cxpivuM’d AQii vrurked Uicui out In nwii a different 
way, no ran Iw veriacd Uy a rumparinon of »nr two vrorkn. 

Reforrln^r tliu rcadnr to hU valuable and auKKceUre roiniminlratlnn u> which T iduill 
revert, I flhnll inoroly menlloii here that Dr. March ronifrutxea, an I do, that thn “ ea- 
Hcnttat ausifcatlou {of the awnettkii and fylfot) la of axial rutaUon.** Ito attriliulea 
the orlfflnalof Uie awaHttka to the nortemat (notna Ido, bi Uie annual) rolnUonuf Uie 
Un>a Ma}or nniund rotaiiii, and llkcwbio rofom to Uio fart Unit about fonr Uiuuannd 
yean a^, (he rirrularswcoiiof UiurlrrumtKiUirconidcIlnUonM waa far more atilklni; 
tiian at iirruont. After nieeUnic on thli rointuon eround our linen of liivcKURnlion 
jiarteoiniiany and so wide anundor, nnr am I able to fUllnw aoiiu, of Dr. Marrli’aron- 
rlanlonn aiinh an, for InnUince, liln opinion Uiat tlio fylfot wan a idsit of a '* diurnal 
roUiUnn"auKse«'ti'd hy “the liulns mid eettlDS of the nun and moon when tho apecta. 
tor looknl at thoni with hU Itark to Uio noKJi." (In tlio oihor luind 1 am IndelAod to 
him for mnrh valuahlo InfonnaUon relating to the nine or futhorc tir, to which I 
shall refer later. 
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der nl^er tbe others, stood oo this as it revolved, beating a small 
dnnn with one hand, whilst he held a bauner aloft with tlie other.” 
Whilst it is obvious that this |>cculiai- and dangeroos iierformance 
clearly symbulizcil axial rotation, typified by tlie revolving pivot 
and the four men in aerial motion, its fall meaning and intention are 
only made clear by the following explmiation recorded by Clavb 
gero. ** The essential point in Usis game was to calculate so ex¬ 
actly the height of the pole and tbe lougtb of the ropes, that the 
men should desciibe precisely thirteen circles each l>cfore reaching 
the ground, so as to represent tJic cycle (of 4 X =) 52 years.” 

This passage constitutes absolute proof that the Mexican Calen¬ 
dar system was intimately associated with axial rotation and ideas 
such as could only have been derived from observation of Polaris 
and of the circumpolar (NmstcHntious. The game iUelf whh a 
beautiful and well-conceivcd illustration of the flight of time, typi¬ 
fied by the aerial circles performed by (lie mon masked as bmls, 
and of its methodical diviaioii into fixed ^loruMls. 

I^eaviug the subject of the calendar for the prraenl we must re¬ 
vert to my tables i*ccordiug tlie apparent annual and nocturnal 
nxiiil rotation of the circumi>ulur consUdlntiuns. 

Whilst studying these the reflection natundly aroHe, that the 
people who ol^en’ed Ursa Major must have paid equal ntteniion 
to Cassiopeia and noticed thst tliose constellations ever occupied 
opposite positions to each other ns they circled around llu* )mi1c. 
Dwelling on the fact that in ancient Mexico Ursa Major wan asso¬ 
ciated with an ocelot, I rennMnbciv<l the many representations in 
which an.ocelot is repi'eaente<l ns confronting an eagle, usually in 
mortal combai. Mexican war-chiefs were cIa^B^‘^l into two equally 
honorable grades, designated as the *‘ow*h»t« ami the quHiihtlts, 
i. eagles.” The conKtcllation of Cas'lopcin prestnila to me, a 
marketl rcsembhuiee bi the limige i*f a blnl with outapread wings, 
whoso licad is tinned towaiil Polaris. 'Flu* fael that when this 
sbir-group .'<eem« to In* above. Ursa Major stn'iiw Ui Ik* Ih-Iow, and 
Wee reeso, woiihl ohvion>ily suggest the Idea of hii cbTiinl combat 
between two adversarie.** who nllernutely succnmlH*ii ami resusci¬ 
tated. It \v,is interesting on reawming further, to note liiat once 
tlic above idea had tak. n root it nni'l have lieen imiKWsible not to 
nssoeiate in coui’si* of time, tlie quadnijnsl ami tla* hinl with the 
elements to which they seenu*«l to perUiln, ami grailiuilly to eon- 
ceive the Idea of an everlasting antagonism between the powers <*f 
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the Bky and of the earth, or light and darkness, and other opposites 
which suggested themselves natnrolly, or were artificially ci‘eated, 
by the fertile mind of man. In tins connection it should be ol>- 
served that the mythical adversely of Tczcatlipoca, the ocelot, 
designated ns Urea Major, is Hnitzilopochtli, whose idol, in the 
Great Temple of Mexico, represented him masked as a Iiumming- 
birtl (see Atlas Dnrnn). The siKciul reason why this bird became 

associated with the god is ex¬ 
plained by the following passage 
in Gomara (Histoire g^n^rele 
dcB Indes. Paris, 1584, chap. 
96, p. 190): “This bird died, 
or rather fell asleep in the 
month of October and remained 
attached by its feet to a twig. 
It awakened again in April when 
the dowers blossomed. For this 
reason, in the language of the 
country it is named iluitzitziliu, 
the resuscitated.” We therefore 
sec that whilst it is stated in the 
myth that the ocelot ai-ose again after having been cast down from 
the sky by Huitzilopochtli, the very name of the latter betokened 
that the biitl-god had also only just “ resuscitated ” from a presum¬ 
ably similar defeat. 

As one and the same object may suggest several resemblances 
at the same time or consecutively, and thus give rise to a group of 
associations around a single figure, I venture to point out that the 
zigzag form of Cassiopeia may well have been compared to forked 
lightning and caused the idea of lightning and thunder to become 
indissolubly connected with the conception of a great celestial bird. 
Again there is the possibility that the same star-group may have 
more strikingly suggested, to other people, the idea of the winding 
body of a serpent describing a perpetual cinle around a central 
star. In Mexico, os elsewhere, we fin<l the serpent closely associ¬ 
ated with the idea of time. It is represented ns enciroling the cal¬ 
endar wheel published by Clavigero (fig. 8). Four loops, formed 
of its body, mark the four divisions of the year. Twin serpents, 
whose heads and tails almost meet, are sculptured arouml the 
famous calendar-stone of Mexico. Four serpents whose bent 
468 
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Just as this bad proved to be Ute most natural of jear sjmliolH, so 
tlie triskelion revealed itself aa a natural sign of the winter aolatice, 
Uie period recognised and celehrate<l by most inbabltanU of tiu* 
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northern hemisphere && the Inming-point of the year. In a climate 
liketliatof Mexico and Central America, however, whera the year 



Flu. 11. • 



divided itaelf unturally into a dry and a rainy season, it is evident 
that the winter solstice would be less ob¬ 
served and that the anlently-desired i*ecnr- 
renee of the rainy season, alter a long and 
tiying jieriod of drought, should bo re¬ 
garded as the anmiul event of utmost im¬ 
portance. Indeed, if carefully looked into, 
the entire religions cult of these people 
seems to express but one great struggling 
cry to the God of Nature for life-giving rain, 
and a hymn of tiianksgiviug for the nimiial, 
precious, bat nnceitaiu gpft of water. 

To these supplicants tlic winter solstice 
betokened little or nothing and it is not sur¬ 
prising to find no proofs of the employment 
of the triskelion as a sacred symbol in an¬ 
cient Mexico. On the otJier hand, it has 
been traced by Mr. Willoughby on pottery 
from Arkansas, and iu Scandinavia, where 
the circumpolar constellations have doubt¬ 
lessly been observed from remote times, and 
the winter solstice has ever been hailed 
as the herald of coming spring, the irls- 
kclion is often found associated with the 
swasUka. 

I am indebted to Prof. Thomas Wilson’s 
work already cited for the two following 
illustrations of objects exhibiting this as¬ 
sociation. The first is a spearhead, found 
in Brandenburg, Germany (fig. 12). The 
second is a bronze brooch from Scandinavia, 
to which I shall presently revert (fig. 13). It exhibits, besides the 
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triekelion, swastika and circle^ the S-sImi^eil flgiin.* which was, ns 
I shall show further on, the sign actually cm]>loyeil bv the niicieiit 
Mexicans and Mayas as the image of the constellation Ursa Minor, 
whose outline it indeed elTectnally repOMhices. 

before referring to the Mexican and Maya representations of 
the star-group, I would next demonstrate that the sacred iiiiniljvrH 
of Mexico, and of other coiiutries sitnatetl 
in the northern hemisphere, coincide exactly 
with the number of stars in tlie circnnipolar 
constellations tlieinselves and in simple com¬ 
binations of tlie same. 

Ursa Major and Ursa Minor each con* 
tains seven stars, and the uumher seven is 
the most widely-spread sacred number. 

Ancient traditions record that the mec in* 
habiting Mexico consisted of seven triltcs 
who traced their separate origins to seven 
caves, situated in the nortli. In uieinury of 
these, at the time of the Cunqiicsl, there 
were seven places of sacrifice in the city of 
Mexico. 1 shall recur to Uic uumher seven 
further on, in discussing the unlive social 
organization, and now direct attention to 
the five stars of Cassiopeia and to the fact 
that tlie combination of the stars in tliis con¬ 
stellation with Polaris and Ursa Major yields the number thirteen. 
This result is specially interesting since the entire CaIoDdar*systen) 
of Mexico and Yuealau is based on the oombinatioii of the nu- 
mends IS *{- 7 = 20, the latter again being 4X5- 

On the other band the same number, IS, is also obtained by the 
combination of the Ursm stnr*gron|)s with Polaris. The numlier 
a is constantly yielded by C'a8aiot>eia and the four*fo]i] repetitions 
of the groups supply the suggestion of the niiuiber 4. The coni- 
binstioQ of Ursa Minor and Cassiopeia yiekls 12. The accoin{>any- 
ing figure exhibits swastikas coinpoeal of Ursa Minor tccompanicil 
by Ursa Major and Cassiopeia separaUxl atM) cotubined (fig. 14). 
I next direct attention to the {leculiar difference In the nuinoricttl 
values of the Ursw swastikas. 

In the first, the centrnl star, Burroiinde<1 by four repetitions of 
the seven-star constellation, yiehled a total of twenly*nine stars — 
p. M. p*p«KS 1 so 
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4 X S + 9. Furtlier coinbinatioiiB will be seen by a glance at tbe 
Ursa Major swastika (fig. i). The analysis of'the Ursa Minor 
swastika is not so simple oiul occasions a eeilain perplexity* 

When I liiul first combinetl tlie four iiositioiis of this constellation, 
I had, naturally, ami without further thought, figured Polaris but 
once, as the fisetl centre, whei-ens 1 had relented the other stars of 
tlie compact group four times. It was not until I began to count 
tJie store in the swastika tliat I realize<l how I had, unconsciously, 
made one central star stand for four, and thns deprived the com¬ 
posite group of the numerical value of three stare. On the other 
hand, if I repeated the entire constellation four times, I obtained a 
swastika with four repetitions of Polaris in the middle. In this 
way, however, Polaris bc&ime displacetl, and tlio idea of a fixed 
centre was entirely lost. A thii-d iiossible method of composing 
the swastika was to allow one central star for e:ich cross-arm. 
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But tins gave two ccnti-nl stare, each of which would represent two 
stars. Unless enclosed in a cii“cle and considered as a central 
group by themselves, the four and tlie two repeUtious of Polaris 
could not convey the klea of a pivot or fixed centre. The three 
respective numerical values obtaine<l from these experimental com- 
bmations were 4 X 6 + I =25, 4 X 7 = 2fi. and finally 2 X 13 or 
4 X 6 -f- 2 = 26. In each swastika tbe central star forcibly stood 
for and represented two or four (fig. 15). 

In the triskelions the same perplexity arose; if Polaris was re¬ 
peated, the idea of a fixed centre was lost (fig. 15) j if figured 
singly, It nevertheless necessarily and inevitably stood as an em¬ 
bodiment of three Stars. Reasoning from my own experience, I 
could but perceive, in tlic foregoing facta, a fruitful and constant 
source of mentel suggestions, the natural outcome of which would 
be tbe association of the central star with an enhanced numerical 
4(;c 
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value, and a familiaritv with the idea of one star being an enibodi- 
inent of two, three or four. 

As the evoluUon of religious thought and svmbolism progreaseil, 
this Klea would obviouslj lead to the conception of a single being 
uniting several natures in his person. In this connection it is cer- 
tiinly extremely Interesting to And the serpent assiK'iatetl with llie 
Calendar in Mexico and Yucatan, its Nalmatl name lieiug hoinouv- 
mous for twin, i. e. two, and the Maya for serpent, can or cam, 
being homonymous for the numlicr four. Tbc senient was, there- 
fore, in both countries the most suggestive and appropriate syiiilHil 
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which could iiosaibly have Iieeii employed in picU^atdiy, to con¬ 
vey the idea of dual or quadruple natures embodied in a single 
figure.' Added to this the circumstance Uiat, to the native mind, 
the serpent, upon merely shedding its skin, lived again, we can 
understand why the ancient Mexicans not only employed it as a 


* Beddcii Use word rMast«1n.lhr MrxIrADu had anothpr twu U> eipmx —an- 
thlDf double, (n pain. A plant with t«o hImwIm vao oamed noIoCI. Double asaef 
planta, or maUe when oeraelonally met with, were rejntrded with euperoUUoa and 
named ne-xoloU. The prvUf llttlv ptrratiucte, popularly known a* “ lore Urda '• 
from their habit of euDaUot aMoociatloa. In italm. were named loloU. The Hre«m 
that the term for blnU'-down wae aleo xohiUraaj ezpltinwhy the down feather* 
ofaa^riee and other Mnla werecmptoyoil aiulidayed aeertalnidle ia rttnal obeerraaeetk 
They expreaeed aud euareyoil the eound of a wor>l which meant eomethlna doMWr 
and eouM therefore be UMd to aymbollae a rarlety of mMiln^r* relatla* to mnlUpll 
eatloo or propafstion. That the Moxleana flsnratlfeiy eoenoetMi Urda’.down wuh 
seneratlon la proren by the well known myUof the birth of Ifulutlopoebtll from the 
union of a ball of hlrda'-down and a soddew namod " aka with the pctUmtai of ear 
penta'* (Sahamia, hook III. rhap. 1). 

Tofu of Urda'-down Azure. In the B. N. hfit.. on the ehleM of the female aoeemrr-e 
of the human race, one of wivoee numeroua tiUoe wan tertvour jrraadauUirr," 
to exproea which the Azure of a dtll or bare wae aemetlBiee employed la phtoz 
raphy. Of her It waa ■aid.thatehe bore only twins, a Azare of npeerh maanlna zreai 
proiluetlreneM, Juat ae the female dirlalty la also termed “the woman wlUt 4«n 
br«aat4’’(texttop. Sh, Vattean Codex. KInzeborouzh. toU. n and TJ. la the text to 
the Tellerlano-Kaaienela Codex (Xlnz»horo«zb. eol. l. pi. «), we And Xoluil, a deity 
wearioz the BheU^ermbel of gueiaalooaU. dlracUy named •* the zod of twlon.** 


4(7 
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symbol of nn eternal renewal or coutinuation of time and of life, 
but also combined it with the idea of fecundity and reproductiveness. 
In Yuc:itaii where the Maya for serpent, ertn, is almost homony¬ 
mous with otrfu = sky or heaven and tlte adjective aianlil = celes¬ 
tial, divine, the idea of a divine or celestial serpent would naturally 
suggest itself. It is tliereforc not snr{)nsing to find, in both coun¬ 
tries, the name of nerji^iit bestowed as a title ui>on a supi'eine, ce¬ 
lestial embodiment of tlic forces of nature and its image employed 
to express this association hi objective form, lu Yucatan one 
of the surnames of Itzammi, tlie supreme diviuity, was Cauil, a 
name clearly related to caatdU = divine and erm = sei'pcnt. 

In Mexico the duality and generative force implied by the word 
‘*ooatr* are clearly recognixable iu the native invocations addiessed 
to “Oui* lord Quetzalcoatl the Creator and Maker or Former, who 
dwells in heaven and is the lord of the earth [TlaltecuhtU]; who is 
our celestial father aud mother, great lord and great lady, whose 
title is Ome-TecuhtU [literally, two-lonl = twin lord] and Ome- 
Cihuatl [literally., two-lady =twin lady’'](Sah.agun, book vi, chaps. 
25, 32 and 34). 

The foUowiug data will snlflce to render it quite clear that the 
Mexicans and Mayas employed the serpent as an expressive sym- 
Ik> 1 merely, signifying tlic generative force of tlie Creator to whom 
aloue they rendered homage. It is no lens nn anthonty than Friar 
Barttioloinew de las Casas who maintained that in many parts of 
the [American] Continent, the natives had a particular knowledge 
of the true God; they believed that He created the Universe and 
was its Lord and governed it. And it was to Him they addressed 
their sacrilices, their cult aud homage, iu their uccesstties . . 
(Historia Apologetica, chap. 121). 

Fi'iar Bartholomew specially adds that this was the case in Mex¬ 
ico according to the authority of Spanish missionaries and no one 
can doubt that this was the case when they read that iu the native 
invocations, preseiwed by Sabnguu, the supreme divinity is de¬ 
scribed as invisible and intaugible, like the air, like tlie darkness 
of night,” or as the lord who is always present in all places, who 
is [os impenetrable as} nn abyss, who is named the wind [air or 
breath] and the night.” “All things ol>ey him, the order of the uni¬ 
verse depends u|>on his will — he is the creator, snstainer, the om- 
ni|K)tcut and omniscient.” He is termed “the father aud mother of 
all,” “ the great god and the great goddess,” “ our lord and protec¬ 
ted 
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tor who IB moHt jwwcrftil and mohl Innnnne,” — “our loni in wlin«e 
power it is to liestow all coiituiitiiH'iit, Hweetiieau, IiRppiiic&s, wfahli 
and proeperlty, becftiise llioii nlonc art the Ion! of oH thiiiga.” 
One prayer coDcIoiles tliiw: “I^ive and reipj forever in all 
|)eacc niul repose tlioii who nit onr lonl, oar aiieUer, our eoinfort, 
who ait most kind* moat bouiuiful, invinihle and ImpnlpaMe!” 
(Sahagun, Itook vi, on the rhetoric* moral phiirfsopliy and the¬ 
ology of tlie Mexicniis, clinpa. l-^0). It is related that, iu grati¬ 
tude for tlic birtli of « son* the ruler of Texeoo<N Xezahual-coyotl 
erecteil a t«in[ilc to tJic Unknown Gul ... It ifMiHUteil of 
nine stones, to symliolize the nine heavens. The exU rior of Uie 
tenth, whieb fomieil the top of the nine other KiurieH, was paintnl 
black witli stars. Its interior was euenislod with gold, pri*ckju« 
.stones and feathers and held *‘the i«iid gwl, who whs unknown, 
unseen, shapclesa and formless” (IxtlilxochlU, Historia CliMii- 
ineca ed. Chavero, p. 227; see also p. 244). A passage in Salia- 
giin (book VI, ebap. vii) states that *Mhe invisible and iinagelesa 
god of the Chiehimecs was iiauKKl Voalli-eliecatl [literally, niglit-air 
or wiud], which means the invisible and iiiipalp.n}ilc g<Ml . . . 

by whoee virtue all live, who directs by merely exerting his wis¬ 
dom aud will." In the Codex Kiiciilcal (chap. 
l)the remarkable title of ** wheel of the winds 
= Yahualliehecati,” is recorded ns \* another 



name for Quetzalcuatl.” This uudcniably 
proves that Uie Mexicans not only figurerl the 
Deity by tlio image of a serjient but also 
thought of him as a wheel which obviously 
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symbolized centrical force, rotation, lordship ^ 

over tlie four quartera, /. e., universal inilerabip. 

Itetuming from these kloas of later devolopracut to the primitive 
source of Uietr suggestion, let us now examine the native pkrtore 
of Xonccuilli, Ursa Minor, preserved in tlie unpuhlUhetl Aca*lc- 
mia MS. of Sahagun's Historia, in Ma<lrid (Hg. 16, no. 1). It is an 
exact representation of the star-group. The fact that the seven 
stars arc figured of Uie same size in aeciirale relation to each oUier, 
citiier proves that the eyesight of the native aHtronomers was ex¬ 
tremely keen nod their atroospliere remarkably clear, or Uial iMMwii- 
bly, the minor stars of the group were more brilliant in ancient 
times, than they are now. Astronomers tell us, for instance, that 
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as ]ate as the seveDtoenUi century the star iu the body of Ursa 
Major neai’cst to the tail, was as bright as the others, while it is 
now of Uie fourth magnitude only. 

It roust be admitted tliat the shape of the constellation resembles 
an S. An SS sign is mentioned by Sabagun (Historia, book viii, 
chap. 8) :is occurring frequently, as a symbolical design on native 
textile fabrics. It Hgnres as such, iu the black gaiments of the 
female consort of Mictlantecubtli in the Vienna Codex, pp. 23 and 
33. He denounces it as suspect and hints tliat it was intimately 
connected with the ancient religion. 

S-shaped saci-ed cakes, called Xouecnilli, were made dnriug the 
feast of Macuilxocbitl = five flowers, and are flgured (fig. 16, no. 2) 
in tlio B. N. MS. (p. 69} with a four-cornered cross-sbaped cake of 
a peculiar fonn (fig. 20, iii), which is found associated with five 
dots or circles in the Codices and also with the Tecpatl-symbol of 
the North (fig. 20, i and n). 

A reenn'ed staff, which is held in the hand of a deity in the 
B. N. MS. is designated iu the text as a xouoguitl (fig. 16, no. 3). 
Amongst the insignia of the gods,” sent ns presents by Monte- 
snma to Cortes upon bis lauding at Vera Cruz, were three such 
recurved “sceptres,” the descriptions of which I have collated 
and translated iu iny paper on the Atlatl or Spear-thrower of the 
Ancient Mexicans (Peabody Museum Papers, vol. 1, no. 3, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1891, p. 22). Iu tills work I presented my reasons for 
concluding that these recurved sceptres were ceremonial forms of 
the atlatl. 1 now perceive that they were endowed with deeper 
significance and meaning. The Nabuatl text of Sabagun's Lanren- 
tian MS. of the Historia de laConquistu (lib. xii, chap, iv) re¬ 
cords the name of oue of these staffs as “ hecaxonecuilli,” literally 
“ the curved or bent over, air or wind,” and describes it os made 
of “ bent or curved wood, inlaid with stars formed of white jade = 
chalchibuite." This passage authorizes the condnsion that four 
representations in the B. N. MS. of black recurved sceptres, ex¬ 
hibiting a series of white dots, are also heca-xonoquttl, inlaid with 
stars, and that ail of these are none other but conventional repre¬ 
sentations of the constellation Xonecuilli, the Ursa Minor. In 
each case the deity, carrying the star-image, also displays the eca- 
cozcatl the “ jewel of the wind,” the well-known symbol of the 
wind-god. In one of these pictures (p. 50) he not only bears in 
470 
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biit liaiul the star'ImagCf but also exhibits a siar-gn>ii|> on hia bead* 
dress, consisting of a central-aUr, on a dark ground, surrounded 
b; a blue ring. Attached to tltis against a dark ground, six oUicr 
stars are depicted, making seven in all. In connection with this 
star-group it is interesting to note that the hieroglyph, designated 
by Fra Diego de I^nda as ** the character with 
which tbc Mayas began tbeir count of days or 
calendar and named Ilun-Imix,** furnisbes a eaae 
of an identical Uiough iiivertcsl group (Relncion 
de las Coans dc Yucatan, cd. B. de Bonritourg, 
p. 2S7). Enclosed in a black ring, llie gl 3 'iih dis* 

]>IayB, aliove, a large black dot with six smaller 
ones grouped in a semicircle about it, niid lH‘h>w, 
four {>cr|)ci)dicular bars. 

Subject to correction, I am iiiciuictl to inU'rprvt 
this glypb as a hieratic sign for the constellation 
Ursa Minor and its four movements, and to eon- 
aider it us furnishing a valiinbic proof of tlic ori' 
gin of tbc Maya Calendar. 

The seemingly inappropriate procedure of fig¬ 
uring shining stars by black <lots actually fur¬ 
nishes the strongest proof that a star group is 
thus reprcscntctl; for, in tlie Maya language, 

** ek" is a homonym for star and black, and a 
black spot was, in eonHe({uenec, the most expres¬ 
sive sign for a star. This fact affords a valualilc 
explanation of the reason why the ocelot, whose 
skin is spotted witli black, was employcil as the 
figure of the noclumal sky, and clearly proves 
that the Mexkium adopted Uiia aymbol and iU 
meaning from the Mayas. 

We will now revert to the S-Hliaj>e<l Migii. It* 
association with images of star is further exem¬ 
plified in Mexican Codices. It occurs on the wall 
of a temple, in combination with symbols forstara 
and the North-Mictlan, which consist in this case, of skulls an<l 
cross-bones (fig. 17, ii). 

In the Dresden Co<lex, of Maya origin, there is an extremely 
important page on which the S-sigo occurs in connection with twin 
deities, besides rain and cross symbols (fig. 17, i). A careful ex- 
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ainiimtio)) of Uje group bLows tbut one of the seated figures »s 
accompanied by ii downiioiir of water (painted blue >» tlic origi- 
Utd), besides tbe iS'Bymbul wbicb is also rc|>cAted above the head 
of his coinpuuion. Higher up, on the same page, the S occure again 
In a group of glyphs alongside of twin-seated flguifs. These, «a 
well 08 tbe single-seated form beucolh them, have au eye or a laigc 
black spot'sunnounted by dots insteatl of a head (Vocabulaire 
do Tecrittirc hivratique do Yucatan, p. 88). Monsieur Lion dc 
Rosny has. identified this figure, which also occurs in the Codex 
Troano, as the imt^c of the supreme diviui^ of the Mayas, of 
whom moro anon, one of whose titles was Kin-ich-abau, literally 
Sun-eye lord. 

A similar sign consisting of the lower half of a human boily 
seated, with a large eye on its knees is ropeated several times in 
tl)c Horgian Codex. This form is also figured ns seated in a tem¬ 
ple, without tbe eye-star, but three stars are on the roof and the 
S-aign is on tliu lower wall of the building (Borgian Codex, p. 16). 

The above facts demonstrate that, in Imtli MSS. derived from 
difTereut sources, the same association of ideas is expressed.* The 
S sign appears in connection with twin- or single-seated forms, sur¬ 
mounted by a symbol for star. It is unnecessary for me to lay 
further stress u{x>u the obvious facts: that tbe only celestial body 
which could possibly have been associntoil with a seated form, sug¬ 
gesting reimse, was Polaris. It U, moreover, only by assuming that 
the sign of tjie seated star represents tbe stationary pole-star that 
its coinbiunlion in the Codices wiUi the ,S-8igu —Xonecnilli —Ursa 
Minor, can be understood. I likewise draw attention to the pos¬ 
sibility that the S, or single representation of the constellation, 
may well have been employed as a sign for the summer solstice, 

>Tlie full ineanInK wtiirh may Ii«t« Iteen AtUmJieU to Ui« ejro-ejrniliol In both Kah- 
twU and Maya IangiM)r«a la act forth tit Uie following notes whieli f give moroly for 
t)i« fluggosttoin Uiry roevey of u deep meaning having been attached to the eye^aym. 
bol. The Xahuatl word for eye la but In plctogrnpby It represented the 

phonetic value of ix only, ft may, therofore. Iiave Iteen employed aa a enrtivo 
sign for (nct^xtU and the fact that It SgnrcK in the centre of the symbol olUu, where 
a fare aoinettmes itpcurn. eoudraiH thU Morralxe. In tiie Maya language the word for 
eye Is leh, which is prarUrAily MenUcal with the Nahuatl ix, and this enters Into the 
composlUun of the fallowing wonts, the rnennlnga of which are worth conaldorlng in 
connection with ttie fact that the eye Is shown to have lieen employed to convey the 
meanlog of star, to both langoages: Ix-uachun^temal, without begrlnnlng. ix. 
mayaio^rorover, cootiaiionsly, vtUhontlnterruptloo. Ix-maxnlBperpctuai, without 
end. The fact tliat eacli of these Maya words exhibits Uis prefix is and that an eye 
ia employed to express this lottnd aud stands for star, is certainly {ntematlng, ainee 
ttauggests that the naUves aisodated the Idea of eternity with the stars. 
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since, io some localities, during the shortest night of the year, 
Ursa Miuor may have been visible in one position only. Assuming 
that the triskelion was the sign for the winter solstice we should 
thus have natural signs for the two nights marking the tuining- 
points of light and darkness in tjic year-' 

Reverting to fig. 17, 1 , from the Co<lex Dresdeuis, I di-aw alien- 
tioD that it furnishes definite proof that tlie Mayas associated the 
idea of the immovable scaterl star with twin deities and that they 
connected the S-symbol with cross and rain S 3 nnbol 8 . A striking 
combination of the latter symbols is represented under the pn'uci- 

pal seated flgtires. }t con¬ 
sists of a diagonal cross trav¬ 
ersed i)crj>endicnlnr!y by a 
band of blue water. 

Fnitlicr Maya cross-syin- 
liols should be ciirsoiily es- 
^incil here, vis: fig. 18, i, 
II, III, VI, vii and viii. They 
will be round to consist of 
variations of two ftinda- 
niental tyiios, often figured 
alongside of each other and 
enclosed in a square, or oii*- 
cle. One type consists of two 
diagonally crossed bars, 
plain or representing cross 
bones (i). A rcctilinearcross 
with interlaced circle (n) is 
also found. The otlter ty|K! exhibits a small cross, Bi(uare, cir¬ 
cle or dot in the cenUv of the sijiiarc witli a circle in each corner. 
In some cases these arc united by a scries of dots to the central 
circle aud thus form a diagonal cross (vi and viii) which is 
sometimes flgure<l as contqincil in a flower with four {lelals, suc)i 
os .is also found in Mexican symbolism. The diagonal, dottctl 
cross is frequently oouibincd willi four pairs of black bam, plact*!! 
in the middle of each side of tlic square, imintiog towards the 
centre- Similar pairs of black burs are figured in the B. N. MS. 
(p. 8) on the manta of Mictlantecuhtli, with stars, around one of 
his symbols, a spider. - They likewise recur on two of several sac- . 
rificial papers on p.' 60, amongst which one exhibits a diagonal 
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cross, another the S-sign, while others display realistic drawings 
of stars with six or eight points. 

The pairs of bars (Igure in the bierc^lyph designated by Maya 
scholars as the sign for the sun, which may be seen in the 
centre of large diagonal cross-symbols in fig. 18, vir, viii, from 
the Dresden Codex. The ci-oss, of flg. 18, vii, is composed of 
two bones and two arrow[)ointe, a particularly interesting com¬ 
bination considering that in the Maya a bone is hak^ an arrow is 
kah-dieil and the name given to the gods of the four quarters ** the 
snstaiuers of the world,'* is Bakah. It cannot be denied that the 
phonetic elements of this name uccnr in the words for bones and 
arrows which form the cross, symbolic of the four quarters. In 
Hg. Id, vin, the cross may bo composeil of four bones, but of 
this I nm not certain. In both cases, however, the crosses rest on 
A curions double mid parti-colorc<l symbol and aro associated with 
serpent signs, in which the open jaws and teeth arc prominent 
features. It is noteworthy that while ‘*cau” or **cam*’ is the 
Maya for ser|>cnt, the won! “camach** means jaw. The figure 
consisting of the upper jaw only of a seiqicnt, in the left band 
corner of the band above, fig. 18, vni, proves, therefore, to be a 
cursive phonetic sign for serpent. 

'I'bc parti-colored symbol combined witli the cross obviously 
signifies a duality, such as light and darkness, the Above and 
the Below and a series of dnalities — possibly the two divisions of 
the year, the dry and rainy seasons. In Mexico we aro authorized 
by documentary evidence, to give a wider and deeper interpreta¬ 
tion to tbc symbol of duality, for it can be absolutely proven that 
the Mexican philosophers divided the heavens into two imi^inary 
portions, and respectively identified tliese witli the male and female 
principles. 

In Nahiiall the West was designated as Cihuatlampa, **the place 
or part of tlie women.’* The souls of the women who had earned 
immortality were supposed to dwell there, whilst tliu souls of the 
men rosided in the Kosl. In tlie appendix to book ni of Saba- 
gun’s Historia, it is described how, according to the native belief, 
the souls of the male warriors hailed the daily appearance of the 
suu above the eastern horizon, and escorted it to Nepaotla, the 
zenith. Here the souls of the women awaited it and assumed 
the duty of escorting the sun to the western horizon, the symbol 
for which was call! = the house. The above passage indicates that 
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the natire philosopher imaginctl across the miiiaic of the sky a 
line of demarcation, separating the portions of the heaven respect¬ 
ively allotted to the male and female souls. For foor years after 
death these souls I'etained their human form, and then, after psasiog 
through nine successive heavens, entered into the celestial paratlisc 
where they assumed the forms of different kinds of butterflies and 
humming-binls- The names of these are enumerated in the Na- 
huatl test of Sahagiin’s Laurendau MS. (Iwjok ni).* The sym¬ 
bolism of the humming-bird has already been explained by a 
passage cited from Gomara’s Historia. In this tonncction it is 
extremely interesting to find the humming-bird represented in the 
B. N. MS-, as sucking honey from a flower, which is attached by 
a coni, covered with bird’s down, to a bone, tlw symbol of death. 

This iMjculiar but expressive group of syinliols figures only on 
the head-dresses of deities wearing certain other symlMds, amongst 
which we find the Eca-cozcatl and Eca-xoncqiiilli the image of 
Ursa Minor, already described. 

Ihe merest indication of Uic associatiou of a ctrcuinjwlar c<»n- 
stcllation willi the idea of death (disap)>csraucc) and resurrection 
(re-ap))enmnce) is of special interest, since the ancient Mexicans 
located the Underworld, the “place of llic dead," in the North. 
Reflection showed, however, that such an associatiou could only 
have suggested itself to the iniuds of 8tar-obser\'ers living in 
southern latitudes, approximate to the equator, or in localities 
where the northern horizon was more or less shut off from view by 
inten'ening mouutains. In such places Polaris would apitcar com¬ 
paratively close to the boundary-line of tlie northern sky so that 

>Thij nftUTO b«Uef li beanllfulb llluntnavil by the two “hlahlj' ertiiitlr lOiell gor- 
feu roproMnUng winged liiiman belngK,” whirJi mit dnwrtlMMl tiid Agurod h; Mr. 
Wm.lt. Ilolreen, la rArtltof hU Inotnirilvo end extremely uaefel *■ Arrhaeolaglrat 
Stndlen among the AnrieiitCIUeeof Mexion/'wlih-h t havi- rerelv(dluptaiitht*)ia|>cr 
U going to presn. I nm niueh pleaeeil M the imuailbUliy of iJmviDg aUoattim, by 
meaiu of a footaote, to the IntcrcDting fnrt that In oae gorget Uie huawn head ta 
Agnred with huUorSy wlngo, trhllet la tliu other It In aonompanled hy roaventlonal- 
lied fcathore and a butterSy-wIng. Tlieru mu be no tloubt that Imtb gorgeu are at- 
temida to repreacat Uto reauariutoal M>ulHor tlujmrtwl warrior*,ar«-ordlngto the native 
tdean coaeomtng U>en. It la nererdiel«M very remarbahio to eer artoally that the 
nnclenl Mexleant employed the liutterdy ae a nyutbol of an ImaMrtal aoal and ha<t 
alao evolved the Idea of a winged head, analogoiu to that of aehomb. to repretent a 
bleat Mplrit, dwalllngln relcatlal reglona. 

It la noCireable that the name of the Mexican prirata waa pnpn, which ayllaldce are 
the Brat In the word iiapalotlsbaltarfly. It may he that a (IliUnetloB waa nmde and 
that the aoola of the dead prtoata were »uppoi^ to aaaume the ahape of butterfliea 
or motha, whllat Ihe vnrriora beoame releatlal hunulag-blrda. 
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tbo Ursa ctfostellations and Cassiopeia would be invisible to the 
local astronomers at midnigbt during that period of tbo year when 
oue or Uio other of the star-groups seemingly sti'etchcd between 
Polaris and tho northern horizon. A glance at plate I shows that, 
nt tile present time, it is about the iicriod of tlic autumnal equi* 
nox that Ursa Minor would be invisible ut midnight, in snch local¬ 
ities, while Unid Major would gradually disappear from view towards 
midnight, dnrii^ a certain number of nights, according to latitude 
and locality, between the autumnal equinox and the winter sol¬ 
stice whilst Cassiopeia would seem to hover above tlic horizon. 
The total or partial alternate periodical disappearance of the two 
most familiar star-groups in the extreme North and their i*e-ap- 
pcarance after sometimes regular intervals of time could but have 
made a profound impression u{)on primitive astronomers and 
tliinkcrs. Whilst the mere periodical reversal of the positions of 
Cassiopeia dud Ursa Major suggested alternate victoi 7 and defeat, 
the actual though brief and partial disappearance of either star- 
group must have ap^icared to be a descent into an under-ground 
space, associated with dariciiess and death, followed by a resurrec¬ 
tion. In bis Crouica, Tezozomoc records, besides Mictlan (the laud 
of the dead), another name for the underworld, Opochcal-ocan, 
literally, the place of the bouse to the left. This appellation 
can only be understood when It is realized that, in a sufficiently 
southern latitude, an observer, watching Uie setting of a circuin- 
imlur constellation below tbo horizon, would always see it dis¬ 
appear to bis left and subsequently rise to his right. It is evident 
that in time this fact would give rise to the association of the 
left with the nnderworld, the lower region, and the right with the 
region above. The native idea of a dwelling in tlie underworld is 
fui-Uier demonstrated by the bestowal of the symbol = bouse, 
upon the western horizon below wbich all heavenly bodies were 
seen to di8api)ear. A definite connection between the West and 
one half of the North being thus established, it would naturally 
result that a corresponding union of the South and East would be 
thought of in time, ami that tbeso quarters would become asso- 
ciatcil with the rising of celestial bodies, t. e., with light, the 
Above, while tlic opposite quarters became identified with their 
setting, t. a., with darkness, the Below. 

Pausing to review the foregoing conclusions, which I have shown 
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to be the natural and incviuble result of simple bnt prolongwl 
astronomical studies, observation nod plain reasoning, we see that 
tJicy led to a conception of the Cosmos ps divide<l into seven partn, 
I. the Hxed Centre, the pivot, primarily suggestctl by Polaris 
who was r^nrded as the creative, generative and riiHiig power of 
the universe; the Four Quarters, seemingly rule<l by the central 
foi-ce and associated with the eicntcnts; the Above and the Below, 
suggested by the rising and setting of celestial bodies and asso¬ 
ciated with light and darkness, sky and earth, etc., etc. 

Many of my readers will doubtless racoguisc at once lliat the 
above organiaalion of the Cosmos into tlie Centre or Middle, the 
Above and the Below, and tlic Four Quarters, is precisely that 
which the Znui prieats taught Mr. ('rank Cushing, when tiicy ini¬ 
tiated him into their secret bcliefb. Other explorers have reconlc<l 
the same conception .amongst different native American trilies and 
witli these proofs that this 8<*t of ideas is still lield on our Conti¬ 
nent at the present time, 1 point out (he fact that the Maya figures 
(fig. 18, VII and viii, from the Dresden Codex) become jierfecUy in¬ 
telligible only when iuteiprcted as representing the Centre, the Four 
Quarters, the Above and the Below, the latter figured by the dark 
and light halves of the dual sign. Furtliermore, 1 can demonstrate 
that this fundamental set of elementary, abstract ideas, furuishing 
the first principles of organization, is plainly visible under the sur¬ 
face of the ancient Mexican civilization and can bo traced not 
ouly in Tucaian and Central America, bnt also In Peru. In these 
countries, as 1 shall show, it assumed an absolute dominion over 
tlie minds of the native sages, directly suggesting the forms of 
government and social oiganizatioii existing at the time of the 
Conquest and faintly surviving to the present day. It entirely 
controlled the development of aboriginal religions cult and philo¬ 
sophical speculations and perv'adcd nut only tJic native architec¬ 
ture and decorative art, but also all superstitious rites and cere¬ 
monies, and entered Into the very games and pastimes of the pe4iplc. 

The following table presents the bare outline of the scheme of 
orgnuization exposctl in tl)c preceding text. In making it I have, 
after due consideration, definitely adopted the assignment of tbe 
Mexican symbols and colors to the cardiual points given by Friar 
Durau in tlie Calendar-swastika contained In his atlas and repro¬ 
duced (pi. il, y). 
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North. West. 

South. 

East. 

Symbol: Tccpatl. Flint. Cslli.House. 

Acatl, Cane. 

TochUl, lUbhIi. 

Color: Red- Yellow. 

Blue. 

Green. 

Klemout: Fire. Karth. 

Air. 

Water. 

WariMtli. Darkness. 

1_1 

Brcatl). 

1 

Rain. 

J 

The Below. 

1 

Tlic Above. 

The “female” region. 

The “male” 

region. 

TBZCATLIPOCA 

IIUITZILOPOCHTLI. 


MlCTLAirrKCUHTLI. 

I_I 

{ 

Tbe Centre. 

The dual, generative, ruling and directive Force. 

QUKl’ZALCOATL. 

The Divine Twin. 

Before proceeding to examine mure closely the great edifice of 
human thought which woa reaml, in the course of centuries, on 
the groiuul plan dc8ignate<1 above, we must retiace our steps and 
consider whtit a deep impression the gradual realization of the 
changes in the relative positions of Polaris and certain familiar 
star-groups must have pi*o<1iiced upon tliose who were tbe first to 
realize them. Tmnsporting ourselves back to tbe grey dawn of 
civilization, let us endeavor to underetand the position of the na¬ 
tive priest Astronomci'8 who, having received and treusmitled a set 
of religious and cosmical ideas, based on the assumption of tbe 
absolute and etenial immutability of the centre of the heaven, 
Polaris, gradually became aware that it also was subject to change, 
evidently obeyed an unseen higher power and that tlie. ancient oixler 
of things, reconlc<l by their predecessors, had actually passed away. 

It is obvious that, in all centres of astronomical observation 
and intellccUial culttire, a complete revolution of fuiulamental doc¬ 
trine or thought must have taken place. A period of painful mis¬ 
givings and doubt must have been passed through, daring which 
an earnest and anxious obseivation of all celestial bodies must 
have seemed imi)eradve and obligatory. Under such circamstances 
astronomy must have made great strides and astronomical observa¬ 
tion become the foremost and highest duty of the intellectual lemlcvs 
of the native races. Pyramids and temples would be built for the 
purpose of verifying and recording tbe positions of sun, moon, 
planets and stare, and tlie orientation of these buildings would be 
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carefully planned accordingly. Before obtaining glimpsea of llie 
great evolution of religious thought which pr<^^88od on our Con¬ 
tinent in olden tiroes, it is well to realize, by means of I’iazzi 
Smyth's map (fig. 6) that the world ceased to ]) 08 seBs a brilliantly 
conspicuous, absolutely immovable pole-star for a prolonged period 
of time, stretching somewhere between 600 B.C. and 1200 A.D. 

The ancient native chronicles record that under ‘‘divine ” leader¬ 
ship great migrations of tribes took place within this }>crio<l, the 
purpose of which was to find a locality which fulfilled certain ar¬ 
dently-desired couditious connected with religious cult. 

Fi-om various ceutres of civilization in Mexico and Central 
America we also hear different accounts of bow, atdifferent times, 
small bands of earnest men, under a leader of superior intelli¬ 
gence, beut on a peaceable hut unexplaiiictl eirand, arrived from 
distant r^ions and dei>artcil for an unknown goal, after delaying 
just long enough to teach social organization and impnil u higher 
civilization to the tnbes encountered on their passage. 

These prescrs'cil the memory of the title of the leader, in their 
dilTereut languages and he became the culture-hero of their tribe. 
The fact that, in each case, these sages taught the ignomiit tribes 
the division of time aud in-stituted the calendar, proves Umt they 
were skilled in astronomy. 

From a sentence uttered by Montezuma to the native astrono- 
mere whom he termed “ the Sons of the Kight," wc learn that it 
was their custom “ to climb mountains " so as " to study the stars.” 
When one considers the full imi>ort of the problems which hod to 
be faced by these ancient sages, who earnestly endeavored to ac¬ 
count for the gi'eat changes which had taken place in the bearens, 
witliin the memory of man, it seems natural to suppose that many 
an expedition was undertaken for the purpose of acquiring furtJter 
astronomical knowledge, of finding, perhaps, the immovable star 
which had been revered in jiast ages by the ancestors of Uie native 
race. 

The cult of Polaris may well have made such expeditions assume 
the aspect of an imperative religious duty and sacred pilgrimage. 
As all expeditious across Mexico and Central America wouhl nec¬ 
essarily be limited by the oceans and be fruitless as far as Polnris 
was concerned, it is obvious that the line of exploration which 
would bo ultimately adopted, would run from south to north and 
vtce vertd. A small band of enthusiasts, setting forth under the 
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Idikdsrsbtp of sotne of tbe mbst advanced tbiakci'S of the time, 
would umloubtedly have been prepared to devote their cntii-e lives 
to tbe object iu view. As long ns a single member of siicli au ex¬ 
pedition existed, be would be a powerful and active agent in 
spreading the fiindameiital set of ideas derived from the observa¬ 
tion of Polaris. In lapse of time, by transmission, its influence 
might tmvel to-a region too romote perhaps for direct contact to 
bare taken place. 

If I have iudnlge<l in the foregoing line of conjecture and sur¬ 
mise, it is becaiise it is my purpose also to demousti-ate, by abso¬ 
lute proof, tbal the dominion of tiic above set of ideas extended 
over Yucatan, Honduras, Guatemala and even reached Peru, where 
its influence is distinctly visible. 

it also extended far to Ibc north in prehistoric times, for certain 
caiwed sbeil-gorgets which have been found, in prehistoric graves 
in Illinois, ilfissouri and Tennessee exhibit emblems which have 
definite mc.anings in tlie Maya language, spoken iu Yucatan. 

In order to maintain this assertion 1 must make a slight di¬ 
gression from tlic main subject and revert to tJie myth already 
cited, rccoitling the casting down from heaven of Tescatiipoca who 
arose and ascended again in the form of au ocelot. There are 
interesting native pictures of this combat and the f^l of the ocelot 
in the Vatican Codex ir, p. 84, the Pfijiiwary Coilex, p. 56, and 
others equally important, represenling the fall or desceiit of an 
eagle from tlic sky, to which I shall revert. 

it is moroover rccortled by Mendieta (p. 82) that 'I'czcatiipoca 
likewise descended or let himself down from the sky by a spider's 
thread, and in tlic Bodleian MS. (p. 12) there are two curious pict¬ 
ures one of nn ocelot and a cobweb, the other of an ocelot, de¬ 
scending head foremost from stars. The same incident is also 
pictnrwl in the Vienna Codex (p. 9) where the ocelot, attached by 
the tail, is connected by a cord with sUr-emhIems. 

There are two facts of special iiilcrcsl in rogard to the above 
descent of TczcatUpoca by a spider’s tlircad. The first is that the 
title Tzontcmoo = ** he who descends head foremost" is recorded 
in the Coilex Fncnieal immediately after tbe name MicUantecuhtli. 
The second is that the spider is figured on tlic manta of Mictlaute- 
• cuhtii in the H. N. MS. and is sculptured in the centre, above his 
forehead, in his scnlpturod image, ideutilied ns sucli by Senor San¬ 
chez (Aualcsdel, Museo Nacional iii, p. 299) and reproduced here 
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(fig. 19). It rep^scDU « U.e lor.1 of tbo Xortl, or Un.lcmorM ■' 
lesccoclnig, l.rad fore.nost, will, a tecpatl or Hint knife isaning f,o.„ 
1>|« moutli aiKl ar.ll, oiit«|,rea.l liraUa, il,e onllinca of wl.id. „rr. 

the D. M&. in winch I ulao deacrihc other known c«n...|| 
reprcaenlationa of the aa.nc conce|Hion an.l ,«i„i out nnalogoiis 
pictuiTO m the Maya Codicea. The poeition ot the liinha of Ihe 
deacendnig figure is heat .indeialooil l,y a glance at fig. 20, n, fn,,., 





the Dresden Codex. It represents a l«r wiUi crow from 

winch n human body is descendinp:. The feet rest on dual syni. 
bols, about which more could be written than the scope of th<< 
present paper allows. A tccpatl or flint knife.attachpf] to thelxslv 
by a double how with ends, may Ih* seen between the dual symUds, 
and its presence is of utmost imi>ortanco since it pi-oves that the 
Mnvas also associated the flint witli the same fljrure. InsU’ud of » 
head the body exhibits a sort of equidistant cross with four cireJ*-**. 
Strange to say, the only analogous cross-figures I have been able 
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to find in all the Codices are those repi-oduced in fig. 20» r, iir, 
and iv^ The latter exhibite a curions, couventioualized flower 
growing on the top of a pyminicl. Its stem and leaves are painted 
brown and arc spotUnl, resembling tlie skin of jui occiot. As there 
is a Mexican flower, the Tigridia, of which the native name was 
ocelo-xochitl, it may be tliat it is this which is thus represented. 
Fig. *20, III, from the B. N. MS., figures as a saciwl cake, along¬ 
side of the S-shaped xooecuilli breads which were motlc in honor 
of Ursa Minor at a certain feast. Finally, fig. 20, r, represents 
a certain kind of ceremonial staff which is inserted iietwccn the 
two peaks of a mouuUin—a favorite method employed by the 
native scribes, to convey the niea that the object figured was in 
tl»c exact centre. This kiml of staff occure frwiucntly in cer¬ 
tain Codices, sometimes being canie«l by a high priest. It inva¬ 
riably exhibits a flower-Uke figure with five circles and is 8Ui*mouuted 
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by a tecpntl or flint knife. Wilbout pausing to discuss the sub¬ 
ject fully I merely point out here tl»at, collectively, Uiese symbols 
explain each other and convey the idea of the Centre and the Fonr 
Quarters evidently associated with the tecpatl, the symbol of tlte 
nortli, and the ocelot and xonccuilli = Ursa Minor. It is particu¬ 
larly interesting to note Uiat the outspread hnman body is made to 
serve as a sort of cross-symbol. A careful study of the conven¬ 
tional representation of the face of ** the lord of the North, ” in fig. 
19, gives the impression that it was also used to convey the idea of 
duality, or the union of two in one. The upper-half of the face 
exhibits a uumcrel on either cheek under the eyes, seeming to con¬ 
vey the idea of dualities. The two circular ear orqaments, united 
by a band above the head, and the two nostrils united in one nose, 
seem to convey the idea of the union of ihe dualities, whilst the 
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lower of Uic face, whicb jg rendered gtrikingly difTerent to the 
upi)ei’, by being in higher ivlief and tnarked witli perpondtoular 
Huea, exhibits a mouUi from which a flint knife, with symbolical 
eye and fangs carved on it, is hanging like a tongue. I have al¬ 
ready shown that the flint knife was regarded us the saci’t’d pri»- 
diiccr of the “vital spark.” I may add here that I buve also 
found, in tlw C'-odiecs, tecpatl<symb<»ls on whieli the ciir\'ed sym¬ 
bol of air or breath was flgnml. To iny idea the scnlptnrctl face 
is meant to symbolize the dual creator, the dispenser of (he spark 
and breath of life, whilst the liuuiau skull on hU hack betokens 
that he is also tl»e giver of death. Though unable to enter full}' 
Into the subject here, I would ucvorlheless slate that I ean prinlnct* 
further data to prove that tlie human face was frcqiieiuly employe<l 
for a symbolical purpose by the native Auierieaii niees who were 
evidently entirely uwlpr the dominion of llie id«i of duality, of 
the Above and Relow and the life-producing union of Uttli. 

Tl>e question why the spider, named “ tocatl *’ in Nahuatl, shooltl 
have been adopted os tlie chief symbol of Mictlautccniitli, occupied 
me roucit until I found the clue to its signiflennee in the Maya 
language. In this the wonl for Xortli is Aauui and Utc name 
for “ the spider whose bite is mortal,” Is -im. This striking fact 
may be interpreted ns a |K>sitive proof Utat the spider-symtK)), em¬ 
ployed by the Mexicans, must have originated in Yucatan, from 
the mere homonymy of two Maya words. 

On the oUier hand shell-gorgets exhibiting the cfligy of a spider, 
and obviously intendeil to be worn with its head turned down¬ 
wards, have not only been found in Illinois but also in Tennessee 
and Missouri. On the gorgets from the latter States a cross is 
carved on the body of the spider (flg. 22, a). As certain spiders 
exhibit cross-markings, it is, of course, possible that It was 
chosen as a cross-symbol for this reason only, in some localiticH, 
just as the butterfly was evidently adopted in Mexico, as an 
apt image of the Centre and the Four Quarters on account of ita 
shape and its possession of four wings. The convcDtioiialiscil 
figure of a butterfly, with a star on its body and four baits, painlcil 
with the colors of the quarters, was a sacretl symbol which is mi¬ 
nutely described bySahagun and is figured on a manta in the R. N. 
MS. A glance at its reproduction (flg. 21, no. IS) shows how the 
form of the insect has been conventionalized so ns to resemble the 
ollin (no. 12) and other Mexican cross-symbols (nos. S, 4, 11, 14 
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elc.). The eye or stAV iu tU centre, like that in the ollin, and circle 
(no. 4), signify Polnristhe conventionalized head and antenme are 
obviously made to convey the idea of “ two in one/’ of the Above 
and !Bclow united in the Centre. 

1 ventui-e to suggest that the dragon-fly was employed as a cross- 
symbol iu an analogons manner, on the Algon(]uin garment pre¬ 
served at the Riksmusemn, Stockholm, and described by Dr. 
Iljalmar Stolpe in his admirable study on American art (Ameri- 
kansk Ornainentik, Stockholm, 1896, p. 80). As I shall revert to 
it later on, I now draw special attention to the circumstance tliat 
instead of the cross, on a spider-gorget from Tennessee, there is 
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a round hole which, when the shell-disc is held aloft, lets a ray of 
light shine through and ftirnishes an apt presentation of a star. 
This and the cross furnish analogies to the Mexican and Maya 
symbols of Polaris which aro too obvious to need to be emphasized. 
Nor do these gorgets alone furnish an undeniable indication that 
an identical Kymbolism extended from Yucatan to Illinois. Otber 
gorgets, also figured in Mr. Wm. II. Holmes’ monograph “Art in 
Shell,” several of which are in the Peabody Museum, from the stone 
graves in Tennessee, exhibit variously carvctl representations of a 
serpent. In all specimens the identical idea is carried out: the 
eye of the sei’pent forms tJie centre of the design on the disc and 
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four ctrcIoH on Iho botly of the l•oJ>ti^o,or roiirMolul bftw, iii1erru|it* 
ing a bollow line encircling the ceiUnil inoliff csuplitiNiKoil n divinion 
of the disc into four oqiml parts. The idea of the Scriicnt in repose, 
t)>e Centre and the Four Quarters is tlioroughly carried out and the 
true meaning of the design is only appreciated by the light of tlie 
Alaya and Mexican symbolism which has alnrady hcon so fully 
discussed. 

'riio tliinl Tennessee gorget rcproiUieed here (Hg. 22, c), from 
Mr. Holmes' work, exhibits a combinatiun of nniiici*als which is 
particularly interesting if oonfrontctl with llic siicrcil ninn1>ors of 
the Mexicans and Mayas. From a oeulrnl ciiclc throe eiirwHl lines 
issue ill a fashion resembling those on (1g. 21, no. 2, Inil the fact 
that the circular Itnnd exhibits seven double circles aiul the outer 
edge is divided into tbiiiecn )>nrts, is of special moment. 8tiil 
another d(M>ign, on a shell-gorget from Teniicsseis nut only exhibits 
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the peculiarity, pointed out by Mr. Hohiies, of a square with loops, 
1 ‘cscmbling d’l'taiu figui'es in Mexican Codices, but als4> other sig- 
nidcant detaiU which I shall {loint out (flg. 22, 6). The cross in 
tlie centre occupies the centre of a star with eight rays and the 
four birds' heads at the sides of the square illustrate rotation from 
right to left. 1 am inclined to view in this gorget an emblem of 
Polaris with Cassiopeia in rotation around it, figured as a birtl, but 
whether this is the case or not it must be conceded that it is indeed 
remarkable to find a set of symbols, consisting of the spider, the 
cross, the serpent and the bird, carved on prehistoric gorgeUi found 
in the United States whilst the deep ineaning of these identical 
symbols is furnished by Maya and .Mexican records. 1 venture Ut 
remark here that no more expressive and appropriate oniunieiU 
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than these shell-gorgets could have been designed, or irora by the 
ancient Maya or Mexican priests, pix)phct8 and leaders who, in a 
remote past, had guided themselves by the light of Polaris and 
instituted its cult as the basis of their native religion. 

On 1 ‘ealiziug the nbove-ineiitioued identity of symbolism, it is 
impossible not to conclude that the prehistoric race which inhab¬ 
ited certain parts of the United States was under the dominion of 
the same ideas as were the Sfexicans and Mayas. The indications 
point, iu fact, to the prolwbility that the origin of the employment 
of the spider-symbol ongioated in Yucatan, and if this be admitted 
tlieu there is no reason to deny the possibility that the serpent-sym¬ 
bol came from there also, since the Maya language suggests an 
nfHuity between the serpent, can, and tlie sky = coan, and tlie 
Dumei'al 4 = can. 1 refrain, for tJie prasent, from e.xpressing any 
final conclusion on this subject, which will doubtless afford ample 
food for reflection and argument to all interested iu the important 
prohlein as to where the cradle of ancient American civilization 
was situated, lint these symbolic goigets go far to- 
•f- wards substantiating Professor Putnam’s oft-expressed 

^ ^ coDoiusious that the ancient peoples of the central and 
southern poi'tious of the Uuiie<l States were, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, offshoots of the ancient Mexicans. 

Before abandoning the subject of native symbolism 
* and staivemblems I should like to present, as a curiosity, 

Kio. a. with an appeal to specmlists to enlighten me ns to the 
nstroiiomtea! knowledge of the Eskimos, nn Eskimo drawing from 
Professor Wilson’s instructive and useful monograph. It is said to 
represent a “ flock of birds,” but so closely resembles Cassiopeia 
and Polaris that I am tempted to view it as an indication that the 
Eskimos may also have associated the idea of a celestial bird, or 
birds, wheeling ai-ouud n central point, with the constellation and 
the polc-stnr (flg. 23). Having once venlure<1 so far afield, I cannot 


refrain from presenting hero an interesting set of aboriginal star- 
symbols, reproduced from Professor Wilson’s comprehensive work 
(fig. 24), each composc<l of a cross €»omhiue<l, with a single excep¬ 
tion, with a circle. 1 draw attention to the striking resemblance of 


some of these signs to those painted on tlic ftnoly decorated pottery 
found on the hacienda of Don Josi Luna, in Nicaragua, and de¬ 
scribed by J. K. Brandsford, M.D. (Archaeological Researches in 
Nicaragua, Smithsonian Inst., 1881, p. 80,B), and suggesttliat, in 
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both localities, the symbol may be a nidimentaiy swastika, and 
represent Polaris and circtimpolar rotation. 

In coiiclusiou 1 i-efer the reotlcr to Mr. C. C. Willoughby’s val- 
iinblo and most interesting ** Analysis of the decorntioim upon 
pottery from the Mississippi Valley ’’ (Jouniul Aincr. Folk-lore, 
vol. X, 18P7), in which he lignres the reniai'knbic KpecimeiiH pra* 
sen'cd in the Peabody Museiiin, Cambridge, the designs on which, 
ns he states, arc mostly of symlmlic origin and have been in use 
among various tribes within the historic i>enud from the Great 
J.ake8 to Mexico.” With the kind iiennisfiion of tlte editor of the 
.lournal, I repro<luce some of Mr. Willoughby's illustrations on 
Plate III. 

Heturuing to consider the probable result of tiie gradual diffu¬ 
sion of star-cult owing to nuttii'al causes and of the consequent 
divei’geiicc fiom tlic hlca of the Cenli'e, which had so deeply iu- 
flitouccd the minds of primitive men during many centuries, with 

n -h ® X 
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earnest ami extended asti'onomical observation, keeping pace with 
tJie development of tJic idee of Uie Above and Below, it is obvious 
that the utmost attention would be next given to the conspicuous 
star groups and pbiucts which are visible at certain times and then 
seem to have departci] or descended into the under world. Any 
one wJio lias rend the interesting cornmnnicnlions by HeiT Kichaixl 
Androc (Globns. bd. lxiv, nr. 22), On the rolntion of the I’leia- 
dcs to the beginning of tlie year amongst primitive people, followe<l 
by n note by Herr Karl von den Stciiien on Uie same subject, wilf 
ixnlize tliat widely separated tribes of men, by dint of simple ob- 
8cr\'ation, knew the exact length of the pcrimlical appearance and 
disappearance of this star group and i-cgulaled tlieir year accord¬ 
ingly. Herr Aiidrcc cites, forinstance, that “ in the Society islands, 
tJie year was divided into two portions, the firat of which was 
named Matari-i-inia = tlie Pleiades above. It began and lasted 
iSS 
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during tbe time whcu these coiistcllntiotm were vtsHde clone to tlic 
horizon uFUt sunset. 'I'hc second i>crio{l, iiainrd >rnt.nrii>i*rni'o = 
tbe FIcindcs below, l>cgnn nud InstcKl for the time during which the 
stnr group was invisible nfUu* sunset" (VV. Kllis, rolyncsinn Hc- 
scnrchcH, vol. h, p. 411), London Tliat the ancient .Mexi* 

C-ans had likewise ob8er\’e<{ tbe Pleiades nud l>eon deeply iinpressed 
by them is proven by the wclI*kiiowu fact that the ceremony of the 
kindling of the sacreil (Ire, which betokened the wmnnenceineut 
of n new cycle, was |>erfonnod “when the Pleiades nttaiiUHl the 
zenith at nildniglit precisely.” In my complete monograph hi the 
ancient Mexican ealciidar*systcm it will Ihj my oinlcavor (o ptvsenl 
all Uie data I have collected concorning the degree of elementary 
nstrouomictd knowledge attained hy the native astnmonioi’s. I 
shall, therefore, content myself with |)ointtng out hen* that hesidt's 
the foregoing tc^sUmony about the Pleiades, tlic native name for 
which was the mice = tlie many, or the tianquiztli = the market¬ 
place, there are rceonls proving that the cult of the planet Vemm 
was a firmly established foatiiro of the native religion at the time 
of theConqnest. Sahngun reconls Umt the Nahuatl names for this 
planet were citlalpul or hueyeitlalliu both signifying “ the great 
star.” In the great temple of Mexico an edifice nnmeil Dhuient- 
itlan [literally, the land of the sky] consisted of a great, high 
coinmn, on which the morning star was paintcil. . . . Captives 

were 8.acrinced in front of this column annually, at tlie period when 
tbe star re-apiMjared" [op. rit. apixjndix to book n>. 

With rcganl to the connection of tlie Pleiades with the begin¬ 
ning of the Mexican cycle, it is interesting to note Ilerr Andree's 
statements that tlic most intimate conm'Ction of the star-group with 
the tlionghbi of primitive jicoplc. would natumlly bike pluw in 
such loc.alitic8 where its periwlical movements eoincideil with the 
changes of season, wind ami weatlier whieli affected i^ricnlimx*. 
A survey of the data presented i»y Herr Andree shows that the 
ctdt of the rieiadcs attainetl its greatest development amongst 
triltes inhabiting a sonthevly latitude. It was in South America, 
indeed, that the Peruvians, alongside of their highly developed sun- 
ctiU, reiulered hoinagi* and offered sacrifices to the Pleiades. In 
Mexico, the cult of tlie Pleiades apiiears as intimately associated 
with Umt of the sun and to ha\*e assumed importance only in his¬ 
torical and comparatiwly recent times, probably when the pcriotlie- 
ity of the sun’s movements had been taught or retx^nized and the 
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sign (UUn, which is an exact presentation of the annual course of 
the sun, had boon invented and adopted as a symbol. I have al¬ 
ready pointed out that this sign occurs on the calendor-stonc, for 
instance, which has a human face in its centre, bearing two num¬ 
erals on Ute forehead and obviously symbolising tlie union of two 
in one. In other instances the centre displays the eye, or star sym¬ 
bol and conveys the suggestion that the ** four movements" of the 
circumpolar cuustellations were tlioreby symbolized. It may be 
ill ancient Mexico, the two symbols, rcBjicctively referring to the 
movements of the sun and of the circnm(>olar star-groups, were em¬ 
blematic of the two didereut cults or religious which existed along¬ 
side of each other. The first, the cult of the Above, of the Blue Sky, 
was directed towards the sun and the planets and stars intimately 
associated with sunrise and sunset, amongst them the Fleiatles. The 
cult of the Below, of the Nocturnal Heaven, was directed towards 
Uie moon, Polaris and the circumpolar constellations — also to the 
stars and planets during the jieriod of their disappearance and 
possibly in tlie same T^ay to the enigmatical “ Black Sim," figured in 
tlie B. N. MS. wUicli may have been tlie sun during its nightly stay 
in the Ilonse of the Underworld, whose door was in the west. In 
oitler to obtain an idea of the immense proportions ultimately 
assumed by these two diverging cults and the enormous inQueuce 
they exerted upon the entire native civilization, it will be necessary 
to examine the form of the social oi^anization in Montezuma's 
time. 

In order to comprehend this, however, it is first necessary to 
study carefully tlic myths relating to its origin. Torqucmiida (lib. 
VI, ebap. 41) cites the authority of Friar Andreas de Olmos for 
the following native account of the creation of man, which was 
differently recounted to him in each pronnee. He states tliat the 
majority of the natives, however, agreed that ‘‘ there was in heaven 
a god named ' Shining Star * (Gitlal-Touac) and a goddess named 
*Sbc of the starry skirt' (CitInI Cue), who gave birth to a flint 
knife (Tecpatl). 'Hieir other children, startled at this, cast the 
flint down from the sky. It fell to earth at the place named ^ Seven 
caves’ and ‘produced 1,600 go<.l8 and gcnldeascs,’ ” a figure of speech 
which evidently expressed the Idea that, in coming in forcible con¬ 
tact with the soil the flint gave forth sparks innumerable which 
conveyed' vitality to unmbetiess beings. It is evidently the same 
idea of “life sparks” being called Into existence by the onion of 
*90 
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heaven and earth which underlieb llic Tcxoocaii version (»f tbo cre¬ 
ation of man recordeii ai follows by Toiquemntla (rjy>. ct/oc. cif.)- 
**Tbc sun .... ebot an arrow towards the laud of Acolma near 
the boundary of Tcxcoco. This made a bole lii the ground whence 
issued the first man . . . . ” 

Tlie illustrated voreion of the above myths, given in Uio Vatican 
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Codox I, designates the celestial progenitor of lumian life as Qnot- 
zalcoatl, also named Tonaca-Tccuhtli = Uie lord of onr subsist¬ 
ence, Cbicome-xocbitl 
= Seven roses or 
flowers " and Citlalla- 
Tonnlla=“TlieMilky 

AVay,” literally, The 
shilling 8tai*K. The 
dual divinity is llgured 
(fig. 25, 110 . 4) ns two 
persons w'ltb the shaft 
of an arrow over eacii 

oftUcirlieadsaiidwith 

the symbol Tccpatl = 

Biiil, between tben as tbc issue of Uieir union. In 
Coiiex (lig. 25. no. “ barbe<l an-owpomt, instead of tlie lei.- 
patl, ngnres between Uic celestial parents. Their union is synibol- 
Led by a covering, the shape of which, in further representations 
(fig. 25, nos. 3 and 6) in the same MS., offen. reaeinblancc to the 
tau^lmped windows which are such a eomliioli feature in Maya and 
also in Pueblo arehitectm-e (fig. 25, no. 25). The preoediiig data, 
which could he amplified, seem to show that 
ted the tau-shapo not merely with the idea of the Hale and 1 eii a e 
prineiples, but also with the Above and llio Below, or Heaven (i r 
and water) and Harth (earlli and find. I shall have occasion, fur- 
ther 00 , to refer again to the symlmlisui of the native tan 
The above illnstrolions, however, defiiiltaly prove that tin It 
knife and the arrow (with a flint imint, presumably), were nidis- 
milatalydesigiiauii as Uieinedi.im by means of winch the spark 
of life was created and imparled to esrtli-born hciiigm 

It will he proved further that, at Uie periori of the Conquest, the 

arrow was levered as an image of life-prodneing 

and Mexico. The Bint knife caaed in wrappings wss callml the 

:o^-of Cihn.oo.tl, tae earth-mother, and was regarded a, her. 

4ol 
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Special symbol. It Is significant, therefore, to find that it was 
the emblem of ofilcc of one of the two higli priests, who alone 
employed it, ns a sacrificial knife, ‘in perfonning his awful duty of 
imniolnting human victims. 

'I‘hc fact that the cane-shaft of an arrow figures above the liead 
of the celestial conple in Ujc Vaiicati Codex is particularly inter¬ 
esting because the name Omc-Acatl = 'IVo-Cane, is given as the 
name of a divinity by Snimgun (book i, chap. 15) and that the 
ceremony of kiiKlling the New Fire, at the coinmcnccmout of a 
cycle of yoais was also associated witlj the calendar sign Ome- 
Acatl (Saliagun, book vir, chap. 10). 

At a ctTtain festival images of Omacatl were manufactured and 
caiTJcd by the devout to their houses in Older to receive from them 
“ blessings and multiplication of possessions " (Sahogun, book ii, 
chap. 19). 

I draw attention to the fact that life is supposed to have pro¬ 
ceeded from tJic union of stellar divinities, that the Tccpatl and 
flint arc the well-known synilmls for the North and Fire and that the 
Vatican commentator identifies the celestial parent as “Seven- 
Flowers.” Wlmt is more, Duran (vol. i, pp. 8 and 9) relates that 
the native race was organized into seven separate tribes and that 
tJiesc “ claimed to have come out of ‘ seven caves ’ (Chieom-oztoc) 
which were situated in 'reo-Culhuacan or Aztiau * a land of which 
all men know that it is in the North.'” Now Teo-Cnlhuncan is 
composed of the word Teotl, which designated the stars, the sun, 
the gods and, by extension, something divine or celestial. Culhua 
(i;/*. Colon) means something bent over or recurved, or the action 
of describing a circle by moving around something, and can means 
“the place of” in Nalmatl. This locality is represented in tlie 
picture-writings by a strange and impossible mountain with a re- 
cun-cd summit (fig. 26, no. 1). Aztlan literally means “the land 
of whiteness, brightness, light.” In Duran’s Atlas the seven caves 
arc represented as containing men and women — the progenitors of 
the seven tribes. The oixler in which these arc described, in the 
Mexican myth, ns having issued from the caves, is instructive and 
sheds light upon the provenance and purpose of the tradition. It 
represents the Mexicans as the superior predestined race who re¬ 
mained ill their cave the “ longest, by divine command,” their 
“ god having promised them this land.” The tradition relates that 
six tribes reached and settled down in the central plateau of Mex- 

492 
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ico, 302 years Iwforc the Aztees arrived, inider tbe lenilerKliip of 
Hiiitziloi)ochlli no oracular divinity, whose commaudiiieuts weri* 
transmitted to tbe people by four priesth (Dnmn, chap, ii). 

In my opinion it is imimssible to study tbe above and supple¬ 
mentary data without realizing that the native race nssignwl its 
origin to a dual stir-divinity, associatetl with the Tecpntl, the sym¬ 
bol for the North and for Kire. The |>ecnliarity that the divinity 
is desigjiated as Seven-flowers, and that there were seven tribes, 
indicates that the native idea was that each tribe came from one of 
the seven stars in Ursa Major or l^Iiiior. The Aztecs seem to have 
clairaod for themselves the descent from the stiporior star, the cen- 
linl one, amt to have thus justifietl or Kiipixtiled Ihcir tdthimlc es¬ 
tablishment of a central goveniiiu nt which nded over the other six 
tribes. 

The assumption tliat the native race claimed descent from the 
Ursa Major or Minor constellation is further HUpimrleil by the fact 
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tliat the shape of the mythical iwuiTed mouiihiin aiul the name 
Aztlau = land of light or brightness are sinmltanconsly explained, 
as well as tlie number of caves and triliOK. It docs not seem to be 
a mere coincidence that in two tohdly different Oo<l!c<‘a (the SoUleit 
MS. p. 7, King8boroni;;h, vol. 1, and the B. N. MS., p. 70) a 
sacred dance is reiiresciiteil as executed by seven individmds who 
move around a ecnlral seated personage. In tlie Isttcr MS. tlie 
seatetl figtire wears a head-dress Kurmouuted by flltit knivtn and 
his face is pjiinted retl the color assigned in tbe North. Moreover 
the dance is taking plato lK‘fon> .in image of Mictlaii-Tecniilll. the 
lonl of tlic Nf»rlh, whose raiment is strewn with croKS-syinbols. 
Referring to oUicr native dauecs wc llntl that the most wicnil of 
all dances was ])erfonned at the festivai of the god of Ihv by 
priests only, who, smeared witli black paiut to typify ilurkness and 
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night, carrietl two torches in each hand and first sat, then slowly 
moved, in a circle, around Uie “ divine brazier.” and finally cast 
their torches into it (Duran ir, p. 174). This, probably tlio most 
ancient of saci'ed dances, mjxst have been extremely impi'cssive 
and significaUve to those who witucssed it, at night-time, from the 
base of the pyramid and lieanl the distant solemn chant of the 
dancera. To watchers from afar, the 51*0 and the lighted torches 
revolving ai'oiind must have seemed like a great central star with 
oilier stars wheeling about it. 

Fnrtlxer on, it .will lie shown that the earliest form under which 
the Deity was revered was that of fire and the foregoing descrip¬ 
tion fully explains why it was first chosen as the most fitting im¬ 
age of the central immovable star. It has already been shown 
that, in the popular game of ** tlie flyers,” a high i>ole surmounted 
by one man served as tlie pivot for the ciroumvolation of the fotir 
performers, who “acted” the “flight of time.” .'Fhe ides of an 
extended nile, pi-oceeding from a central dii.*!! force, was, however, 
carried out on a grand scale in the most solemn of all public dances 
named the Mitotiliztli. Duran (ii, p. 85) states that im many as 
“ 8.G00 persons danced in a wheel in tlie courtyanl of the Great 
Templei which had four doorways, facing the cardinal points and 
opening out on to the four principal high roa<l8 leading to the cap¬ 
ital. The doorways were respectively named after the four prin¬ 
cipal gods and were spoken of as ^ tlie doorway of such and such 
a god.’” 

Clavigero, to whose work (llistoria, ed. Mora, Mexico, 1844, p. 
2S4) I refer the reader for fnrtlier details, describes the dances at 
the time of the Conquest as having been most beautiful, and relates 
that the natives were e-xercised in these, from their childhood, by 
the priests. This authority also relates Uiat the Mitotiliztli was 
performed by hundreds of dancers at certain solemn festivals, in 
the great central equal’s of the city or in tlie courtyard of the tem¬ 
ple, and gives the following description: 

The centre of th^ space was occupied by two individuals (des¬ 
ignated elsewhere as high priests) who beat mca8iu*e on sacred 
drums of two kinds. One, tlic large huehucll, emitted an ex¬ 
tremely loud, deep tone, which could be hennl for miles and was 
usually employed in tlie temples as a means of summoning to wor¬ 
ship, etc. The second, the tepouaztie, was a small portable wooden 
drum which was usually worn suspended from the neck by the 
494 
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leader in warfare and einittc<I the shrill piercing note ho employed 
as a signal. The ebieftnins (each of which ijerwHiided' a god) 
sorrouuded the two nnistcians, forming several coucontrlo circles, 
close to'cach other. At a certain distance from the outer one of 
these, the persons of an inferior class were placwl in circles nnd 
these were separatoil hy another iiitcn’al of space, from the outer¬ 
most circles, com)>o8e<l of young men and boys. The illiistmiion 
given hy Clavigero recoivls (he onler and di8}x»Uion of this sacred 
dance, which represented a kind of wheel, the ceuti'c of which was 
occupied hy the instruments nnd their players. Thesj»okes of the 
wheel were as many as there were chiefhiiuH in the imicnnost circle. 
All moved in a circle while dancing and strictly adhered to their 
res|)ective |)osttioiis. Those who were nearest the centre, tlic chief¬ 
tains and elders, inoved slowly, with giiivit}*, having a smaller cir¬ 
cle to perfonn. The dancers forming Ujc outer circles were, 
however, forced to move with oxlreinc rapidity, ho os to preserv’e 
the straight line radiating fnnn tlic centre and lipadotl hy the clilef- 
tains. The measure of the dance and of the cliorus chaute<l by 
t^e partici[>nut8 was beaten by the diiuns and the musicians asserted 
their absolute control of the great moving wheel of human licnigs, 
by alternately quickening or slackening the measure. The perfect 
harmony of the dance,-which siioccssivc sets of dancers kept go¬ 
ing for eight or more hours, was only disturbcil occasionally by cer¬ 
tain individuals who pushed their way through the lines of dancers 
and amused these by indulging in all sorts of buffoonery. No 
one, on i-ea^ling the above description of the most ancient and 
sacred of native dances can fail to recognize tJiat it was an actual 
representation of axial rotation aud that no more effective method 
of renderiug the apparent differences in the degrees of velocity in 
tlie movements of tlie circumixilar aud equatorial stars, could pos¬ 
sibly have been devised. The fact that this dance was a most 
solemn and sacred rite, wliose performance was obligatory to the 
entire population, indicates tliat it constituted an act of general 
obedience and homage and a public acknowledgment of the nbso- * 
lute dominion of a ceMti*uI dual, ruling power. 

It is particularly intcrestiug that, in this dance, the latter is re]>- 
resented by two individuals who respectively employ the saercil drum 
of the priesthood, and that used by war chieftains only (the one 
instruuieut emitting a low and (he other a high tone); for the 
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culture heix) of tbe TzcndalS) Votan, who, with tlie aid of his fol- 
lowci'B, taiiglit this tribe the civil laws of goveruinout ami the ndig- 
ions ceremonials, was entitled “ the Jtiister of the sacrctl Drum.” 
(See Uriiilon, Amoncau lleixD-Myths, p. 214.) 

Reverting to the organization of th<! native race into seven tribes 
and the wandering of the seventh and pnneipat division, iiuder tlie 
Icailership of Huitzilopochtli: accoi'ding to Tezoxoinoc (^ruuicn, 
p. 23), IluitzilojmclitU was nccompauioil by ‘*a woman who was 
called his sister and was carried by four men. She was a powerful 
sorceress, possessed the power of assumiog the shape of an eagle, 
hud made herself greatly feared and caused herself to l>c adored 
as a goddess.” Indignant at her arrog:uice tlie pineals counselled 
a course which was adopted by the Alexicnns. The woman and 
her family were left behind at Malinalco where they settled and 
popnlateil a town, whilst the otlier portion of the tribe, under 
strictly mnsculine rule, mlvaiiced towaixls Tula where tliey estnb> 
liabed theiu-selvcs. ^‘This was the second division which had taken 
place, amongst the Mexicans or Aztecs .... and when 
tJiey reached Tula they found their number greatly diioiuisbed.” 
This same incident is related with greater detail by Tor(|iicimu1a 
(vol. r, chap, ii) from which we learn what a great animosity was 
felt against the woman. On one occasion, which I shall not pause 
to describe, two war chiefs menaced her. The “talk” she gave 
them in rotnrn is so remarkable tiiat it deserves (o be quoted in 
full; for it affords a deep insight into the native mode of expres¬ 
sion, tciicbes us tlie titles of the woman and shows that her posi¬ 
tion was undoubtedly one of [mwerful authority. 

“ I tun t^iiilaztli, your sister and of your tribe .... you 
know this and yet you think that the dispute or difference you 
have with me is like an ordinai 7 ®‘^ch ns you might wage with 
any ordinary base woman, who possessed little spirit or courage. 
If you iiululgv in tills tlionght you are deceiving i'oui-selves, for I 
am valluiit nml manly and my titles will oblige you to iiAnowlcilgc 
this. For bcwldcs the onlinary name of Quilaztli, by which you 
know me, I also possess four titles, by whicii 1 know myself: 
the first of tliese is Oihuaconti = the Woman-serpent (or twin); 
the second is (.2*<i^*>l>'’^*buatt = the K.'iglc woman; the thiiil is 
Vao-Cihujitl=:fhc Woman-warrior aiul tlie fourth is TziLzimi- 
Cihimtl, the Woman of the Underworld. From the properties 
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or qualities (5onveye(l by tbc«o titles you can appreciate wlio I am; 
what power I yield and what barm I can do you and if you want 
to test the truth of this, here is my challenge 1" 

“The two brave captains, undaunted by the arrogant wonis by 
which she attempted to terrify them, responded: * If you ai*e as 
valiant as you describe yourself to be, wc arc not lens so; but 
you are a woman aixt it is not meet that it shouUl In: said of us 
that we took up arms against women ;* and without spimhing fur* 
ther they left her, much affronted that a woman should challenge 
and defy them. And they kept silence about tbis occumucc so 
that their people should not know of it.” Seuor Alfredo Clmvcro 
(appendix, p. 125, to Durau's Mistona, Mexico, IXHO), commenting 
upon this passage, says: “ It is hn|H).<isil>le to doubt that this tra¬ 
dition refers to an impoitant event in the history of the Abater 
tribe .... I think it contoins the record of a religious 
stniggle.” 

The full siguincance of the narrative irill become edeur, 1 Ibiuk, 
when the following points are dwelt upon. One thing is certain: 
here is a historical personage, a wotnaii, who was termed the »hter 
of Huitzilopochtli, who evidently exerted a high authority and whose 
titles were actoally the names of the highest female divinity. i>a- 
bagUQ (book vi,chap. 37) states tbatQailaztli, a goddess, tbc same 
as Cibnacoatl, was the mother of all ayd w'as also named Tonaut* 
ziu =“ our mother.” What is more significant still is that, in all 
historical reeonls antedating the Ck)uquest, a man bearing tbe fem¬ 
inine title of Cibnacoatl = serpent woman, is distinctly and re¬ 
peatedly mentioned as the coadjutor of the Mexican ruler. Mr. 
Ad. Bandelier, in bis careful study “ On tlie social organization and 
mode of government of tbe Ancient Mexicans” (Twclftli Annual 
Rei)ort of the Peabody Museum of Am. Arch, and F.thn., Cam¬ 
bridge, 1879) to which I refer the reader, discusses the relative 
positions of Montezuma and the Ciliuacoatl and states: “there is 
no doubt about their equality of rank though their duties were 
somewhat different” (p. 665). Tbis equality is illustrated by Uie 
records that both rulers shared tbc same privileges regarding dress. 
Titus they alone wore sandals and the Cibuacoatl is termed “ the 
second or double of tbe king, his coadjutor” (Duran, chap, xxxii. 
p. 255 and Tezozomoc, chap, xi., p. 66). Tbe latter author, 
however, gives tbe full “sacred title” as TIil-Potouqui Cihua- 
coatl, literally, “ the black-powdered woman-serpeut” and we Urns 
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learn that, whilst Montezuma’s garments Wei'S habitually blue like 
Huitzilopochtli, bis coadjutor} like Tczcntlipoca, was associated 
with block. It is well known that some of the Mexican priests 
always smeared tbeir bodies with black, which w:is therefore their 
special mark. 

To my idea tlie foregoing data, with circumstantial evidence too 
diffuse to be conveniently produce^l, clearly indicate that at one 
time, in tlie early history of the Aztec race, it bad been governed 
jointly by a male and a female ruler on a footing of perfect equality, 
the one being the living representative of tlie Above or masculine 
elements aud the other personifying the Below or feminine elements. 
The fact that Cihuacoatl is named the sister ” of Huitzilopochtli 
shows that the female ruler was not necessarily bis wife, although 
she was his coodjator in her own right. Both rulers were I'espect- 
ively serveil by four persons pi'esumably of their respective sex. 
Besides these Duran (chap. 8) records that there wera also other 
seven teolis = lords, who were mnch reverenced on account of the 
seven caves out of which the seven tribes bod come.” 

We thus perceive that at oue time the chief authority was vested 
ill a man and a woman, bis sister, who enjoyed a perfect equnli^. 
Four persons administered the government of each mler and each 
of the seven tribes bad 'Mts honoured representative.” For how long 
this organization bad existed it is impossible to tell. Dissension 
arose and division supervened, but to the time of the Couqnest the 
identical form of government was in force with the remarkable 
difference tbat the title and office of the Cihuacoatl, originally held 
by a woman, were held by n man, whom I do not hesitate to identify 
as one of the two supreme pontiffs,” whose emblem of office was 
the flint knife, the offspring of Cihuacoatl, the earth-mother. 

Historical evidence shows that this altemtion had not been made 
without bloodshed aud renewed difficulties. Thus it is related 
that, long after the Mexicans bad separated from the sister of 
Huitzilopochtli and her adhei’ents, they were induced to ‘‘ask the 
daughter of the ruler of Culhuacau to become the Queen of the 
Mexicans and mother of tbeir god. She conformed with their 
request but was sulisequeiitly killed by ber subjects, who flayed 
her l>ody and dressed a youth in her skin [a figure of native 
speech which symbolized bis assumption of her office]. Under 
this form she was revered as a goddess, was named our grandmother 
and ‘ the mother of the god,’ etc.” These aud the following de- 
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tails, taken from well-known authentic native sources, are attract¬ 
ively I'endered in the *‘Newe Welt uuil Amerikanischc Historien” 
(Johann Ludwig Gottfricdt. Frnnkfort-a.-M., 1613, pp. 54 aud 55). 

Again, after tlic Mexicans had been settled at Tcuochtitlau for 
some time, they desired to make an alliance with the King of Cnl- 
huacau and thereforo ‘‘chose to nominate, as their ruler, Acam- 
apichtli, who was the son of a Mexican chieftain by a daughter of 
the Culhuacnn ruler” aud evidently lived with the latter. For it 
is related that, on giving his consent, tlie king of Colhtiacan statcil 
that if only a wowutn (of his family) had been nominated he would 
have refusetl (to trust her to the Mexicans). 'I'hft farewell words 
he nddreased to Acamapichtli arc worthy of quotation: “ Go my 
son, serve tliy god, be bis representative. Rule thccrcaUircs of 
the god by whom we live; the god of day, of the night aud of the 
winds. Go and be the lord of the water and land owned by the 
Mexicans.” 

As it is subsequently stated that Acamapichtli ami kh tjueen were 
received atTenochtitlan with greathouors, it would seem as though 
the Mexicans who, from some deeply-rooted religious idea, coii- 
sideml it essential to have a female ruler of the liue of the king 
of Culhuacan, obtainiKl their desire only by accepting a male mem¬ 
ber of her family :is a protection and safeguard for her sacred 
person. It may be that for the reasons of safety and preservation 
the female ruler, who was the living representative of the Cihua- 
coatl, gradually retired into absolute seclusion whilst a man of her 
kin assumed, in public, her title and prerogatives. 

Unless it la assumed that tliia was the case, it seems impossible 
to explain why Acamapichtli is desiguated in the Codex Mendoza 
(Kingsborough, vol. i, pi. ii) as having begun to rale in the year 
I Tecpatl or flint (approximately correaponding to A.D. 1364) with 
the title of “Woman-serpent” z= Cihnacoatl. From this date the title 
seems always to have been borne by a man. When bumau sacri- 
flees had become a prominent feature of the native cull and it be¬ 
came a duty of the Cihuacoatl to perform the bloody rite, it is 
obvious that it became impossible for a woman to All the position. 

We obtain, however, glimpses of the shadowy form of an in¬ 
visible and venerable female ruler who is at the bead of the “House 
of Women,” watches over the welfare of the women of the tribe 
and ofBciates as a priestess, with her assistants, at births, baptisms 
and marriages. In order to account for the obscurity which sur- 
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roimds her, it should be noticed that the mere fact tJint the ideas 
of darkness and seclusion became indelibly associated with the 
female sex, would naturally and- inevitably cause women to be 
housed up, veiled and condemned to comparative inaction and im¬ 
mobility. A primitive stage in the growth of the above iden is 
shown in the case of the Iliiaxtecos, the women of which tribe wore 
abundant covering whilst the men, on religious principle, wore 
none. A careful study of the conditions surrounding the Clbita- 
coatl or high priest shows that he also conformed to the exigencies 
of his position when he acted as the representative of tlte hid¬ 
den forces of Nature, of the female principle. He and the entire 
priesthood smeared their bodies with black, cultivated long hair, 
and wore, during the performance of certain religious ceremonies, 
a wide and long garment reaching to the ground. It is noticeable 
that the designs on the garments of the priests, in the B. N. MS., 
are invariably executed in red and yellow, the symbolical colors 
of the north and west, combined with black the symbol of the 
union of lK)th, the Below. In this connection it is noteworthy that 
in Mexican pictography the faces of women are usually painted 
yellow — the color of the West = the female region. The osso- 
ciatiou of darkness, concealment and secrecy, with the female 
principle, is exemplified by the fact that a bnilding in the enclos¬ 
ure of the Great Temple of Mexico, named the ** house of dark¬ 
ness,” was dedicated to the earth-mother z= Cibuacoatl (Sahognn, 
appendix to book ii). Other temples of hers are described ns ’ 
being cave-like, underground, dark, with a single low entrance, the 
door of wliich was sometimes sculptured in tite form of the great 
open jaws of a serpent. Only priests were allowed lo penetrate 
into these mysterious chambers where sacred and secret rites were 
performed and a sacred fire was also kept burning in an adjoining 
chamber. Kvidence, which I shall produce further on, establishes 
that the liigh-priest Cibuacoatl dwelt, at times, in a house named 
“ place of darkness ” and annually sacrificed a human victim in 
honor of the loi-d of the underworld, in an edifice called ** the navel 
of the eartli.” 

Ihc religious cult of one-half of the Afexicau hierarchy was 
distinctly nocturnal. The chief duties of certaiu priests were as¬ 
tronomical observation and the supervision of the sacred fire, which 
was kept pen)etually burning on the summit of each lemple-crowued 
pyramid, in what was termed “the saci-ed or divine braxier” of 
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scnlptm-ed stone. Two priesU jointly wfltche<l by night and 
day and received and transmitted to the flames the incense offer¬ 
ings of the devout. The temple fires were extinguished only at 
the expiration of a cycle of fifty-two years and were then rekin¬ 
dled by tlic high priest at midnight precisely, with impressive 
solemnity. 

In ancient Mexico, it should however be observed, although the 
logical association of women with the hidden forocs of nature, the 
nndenvorld and the Below, had e.vcrted a cci-tain influence over 
her practical existence, it had not yet given rise to the idea of her 
inferiority as compared to man, the associate of the Heaven, the 
Above, the visible and active forces of nature. The native sages 
did not identify her so intimately with the earth ns to deny her (he 
possession of a soul — tlie celestial spai-k. On tJie other hand it 
is curious to note that the Nahuatl word for wife is Cllma-tlan-tli 
and for husband is Tc-o-quichtli. Is it possible that tlie particle 
tUvn in the firat and Teo in the second may have contributed to 
strengthen the association of the woman with earth z= tlalli (dan = 
land of) and the man with Teotl, the sun, somctJilng divine and 
celestial? In coarse of time it doubtlessly would have transpired, 
in Mexico as elsewhere, that the set of primitive ideas which, dur¬ 
ing untold centuries, imposed upon women seclusion, obscurity 
and inactivity and thus hindered her development of strength of 
body and mind, would have directly induced an inferiority. This 
has been subsequently proclaimed, as we know, in many countries, 
as a direct proof of her lower nature and of her affinity with the 
element earth. The assumed and actual inferiority of woman may 
therefore be regarded as the logical, inevitable bat artiflclal result 
of primordial classification and association. Suggested by the 
same natural phenomena which were visible to all inhabitants of 
the same latitudes, these ideas occurred to all people at a cei-tain 
stage of their development and exerted a dominating influence 
over the subsequent growth of their intelligence. It is but now, 
that, unconsciously, mankind ts beginning to emerge from the lead¬ 
ing strings of its infancy, which became an iron bondage to its 
prolonged childhood. In Mexico, at the period of the Conquest, 
the absolute equality of the male and female principles was theo¬ 
retically maintained. At the same time it is possible to discern 
certain agencies at work which were tending to connect the Below, 
the female principle, with barm and evil. From time immemorial 
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it bad been the cuetom of the Cbichimeca, who, according to Solia- 
goD (book XII, ebap. 12, par. 5), inhabited an extremely poor 
and baii-en region of Mexico, to sacriflee the first animal kille<l in 
a bunting expedition and to o(fer it to the Sun whom they called 
fatlier and to the earth tbeir mother.*' They seveml ite bend and 
raised this as though offering it to the sun. They then tilled the 
earth irhere the blood had been ynlt and left tlie animal which had 
l>ccn sacrificed, on the spot (Ixtlilxochitl, Historia Cbichimeca 
chap. VI and Relnctones p. SS5}. This passage, establishing the 
cultivation of the soil where the blood had been spilt, sheds a 
fiood of light on the origin of the offerings of human blood and 
the sacrifices of human life, which wei'e such a prominent and hid¬ 
eous feature of the Aztec t'eligion. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, instead of tlie blood 
being spilt directly upon the earth, to insure and increase the fruit¬ 
fulness of tlie soil, a human being was stretched across a conical 
stone which bceanie liius the image of tiic eartli-mother, his heart 
was extracted and offered to the sun, the Above, and his blood was 
then sineaml on the mouth of cettain idols representing the Be¬ 
low. Jn the B. N. MS. an iutci-esting illustration and account are 
given of au idol of the earth-mother who is figui-ed ns standing on 
a licdestal adorned with skulls and cross-bones with outstretched 
tongue wbicli signified, “ that she always bad great thirst for human 
blood” and never refused sacrifices offered to her.” 

Two priests are likewise pictured in the act of offering bowls 
coutaining human blood to the idol and a third, mounted on a lad¬ 
der, is pouring the contents of another bowl over its bead. It is 
obvious how the constant associations of tiie eai-th-mother with 
sanguinary sacrifices and bloodthirstiness would, in time, give rise 
to the idea of a hostile, maleficent power, linked with darkness 
and devouring fire, who, under the aspect of the serpent-woman, 
waged an eternal warfai^e on the human race and clamored for 
victims and bloody sacrifices. The natural seqaence to tiie above 
associations is that in ancient Mexico the powera exerting fatal 
influence upon the human race are all rapresented as female, viz.: 
the Cihuacoatl or woinan-senient, the Ciuapipiltin and the Tzit- 
zime, etc. These and various other peraoniflcations of the female 
principle are described in detail in my notes and commentary to 
the B. N. MS. 

After considering the foregoing data it seems impossible not to 
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conclude tbat it must have taken oentni-ice of time for the idea of 
duality, or of the Above and Beloir to have taken such a deep hold 
upon the native mind and to have produced euch agi'owth of sym¬ 
bolism and association io so many ramificalions of thought. Let 
us endeavor to obtain a further insight into the native mode of 
thought by cai-efully studying some siguincaul details coneerning 
the social organization of the Mexicans from the time of Acama- 
pichtli to that of Montezuma and the indueuccs it had been sub¬ 
jected to gradually. This, the flrat ruler, unquestionably ruled as 
the Cihuacoatl, a name which menus either Womau-serpent or 
Female-twin. This fact In itself testiaes to an epoch-making change 
in the organization of the Mexican government, in the making 
of which A concession was made to a previously existing order of 
things, by the i-elention of the female title by a male ruler. 

Having carefully studied the question for many years, I have 
long considered it proven that when the Mexicans settled in the 
valley of Mexico they came under a series of influences emanat¬ 
ing from an ancient and highly cultured centre of civilization sit¬ 
uated in the south, which had followed, during untold centuries, 
the same lines of primitive thought which have been stated. This 
question of contact and influence from an older civilization is so 
important and the material I have collected on the subject is so 
extensive and complex, that it cannot be adequately treated here. 
Further on I shall discuss at length oertain historical data throw¬ 
ing light on ancient contact and influences. Meanwhile I may as 
well state here that, ha\'iog carefully weighed all testimony, I ac¬ 
cept as amply proven and well supported, the testimony of l/ss 
Casas, Torquemada, Meudieta and otbere, who record that the 
Mexican culture-hero Quetzalooatl was an actual t>crson who had 
come to Mexico from Yucatan twice and had Anally returned thither, 
leaving a small colony of his vassals behind him whose influence 
upon the religious and social oi^nization and symbolism of the 
ti’ibes, inhabiting the central plateau, can be plainly discerned. 
Montezuma himself, in his famous speech to Cortes, which the latter 
carefully reported to the Emperor Charles V, states that: *^we [the 
Mexican rulers] were bitmght here by a lord, whose vassals all of 
our predecessors were, and who returned from here to his native 
land. He afterwards came here again, after a long time, during 
which many of his followers who had remained, had married native 
women of this land, raised large families and founded towus in 
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which they dwelt. He wished to take them nway fropi here with 
him, but Uiey did not want to go, nor would they receive or adopt 
him as their ruler, and so be departed. But we have always thought 
that his descendHiite would surely come to subjugate this country 
and claim us as their vassals. . . .” (Historia de Nueva 

Espaua. Heraan Cort^, ed. Lorenzana, p. 81 ; see also p. 96). 
1 do not see how it is ix>S8ib1c to construe such plain, unadorned 
statements of simple, common-place facts into the assumption that 
Montezuma was i-ecounting a mythical account of the disappear- 
ance of the Light-god from tlie sky, as upheld by some modern 
writers, who interpi'et the whole episode ns a sun-myth or legend. 

I have already shown that tlie tneaning of the ocelot-skin aud 
tJie spider, employed us symlmls by the Mexicans, is apparent only 
when studied by means of the Maya language of Yucatan, the 
land whence the cnlture-hei'u is said to have come by the foregoing 
authorities. I will add here tl\at in the Maya chronicles, it is 
stated that the culture-hero had ruled in Chicheu-Itza, the drst 
part of which name, means mf. In Mexicau records it 

is described that he departed by water from the Mexicau coast aud 
travelled directly east, bound for Tlapallan —a name which means 
red-land. I draw attention to tlic fact that any one sailing from 
the month of the Panuco river, for instance, iu a straight line to- 
waitls the east, would inevitably land on the coast of Yucatan, not 
far from the modern Merida and the ancient mins of Chicben-ltza. 

I shall also produce evidenoe, further on, to show that the mean¬ 
ing of the mnch-discQssed name of Uie culture-hero's home, Tul- 
Inn, is also furiiislied by the Maya language. From more than one 
source, we Icani, moreover, that there were several TuUans ou the 
American continent. - The conception of 7\oin-&rotfters as the per¬ 
sonification of the Above aud Below bad been adopted in Yucatan 
and it is to the influence emanating from that source that I attrib¬ 
ute the movement made in Mexico, to substitute maU twia-rulers 
in the place of the man and woman, who bad previously and jointly 
ruled the ancient Mexicans. 

Let us now analyze the Moya title Kukulcan, of which Quet- 
zalcoatl is the Mexican equivalent. As already stated, the word 
can means serpent and the numei'al 4 and is almost homonymous 
with the word for sky or heaven = coan. The image of a serpent, 
therefore, directly suggested and expressed the idea of something 
quadruple incorporated in one celestial being and appropriately 
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symbolized the divine raler of the four quarters. In the word 
Kuknlcan the noun cun ie qiialifled by ibc prefix htkul. In the com* 
piled Maya dictionary published by Brasscur dc Boiirbourg (np- 
peudiz to de Landa's Relaciou) the adjective ku ov kul is given as 
^‘divine or holy.” Kukulcan may therefore be analyzed as the 
divine serpent or the Divine Four.*' When Maya sculptors or 
scribes began to represent tins symbol of the divinity they must 
liave senrehed for some object, easy to depict, tlie sound of whose 
name resembled that of kn orkul. The Maya adjective feathered" 
being the ailists evidently devised the plan of repi'escnting, 

as an effigy of the divinity, a 8cq)cnt decorated with feathers and 
to Utis simple attempt at representing the “divine serpent" in 
scnlptnre or pictography is due. in iny opinion, the origin of the 
“ feathered 6 ei 7 )eut" efllgics found in Yucatan and Mexico, which 
have so puzzled arcliaeologists. 

Of Kukulcau, the culinre-hevo of the iluyns, it is veconnte»l 
that he had been one of four brothers who oinginally niled at 
Cbichcn-Itza, over four tribes. “ These brothers chose no wives hut 
Iive<l chastely and ruled righteously, nntil, at acorlain time,one died 
or depai-ted and two began to act unjustly and were put to deatli. 
The one remaining was Kukulcan. He appeased the strife which 
his brothers' acts bad aroused, directed the minds of the people to 
the arts of peace and caused to be built various edifices. After 
he had completed his woi'k at Chicheu-ltza he founded tlio great 
city of Mayapan, destined to be the capital of the confederacy of 
the Mayas.” (Sec Brinton, Hero-myths, p. 162.) Friar Diego de 
Landa relates that the current opinion amongst tlic Indians of 
Yucatan was that this ruler had gone to Mexico where, after his 
retinm (departure?) he was named Cezalcouatl and i-cvcred as one 
of their gods (Relncion, cd. Brasscur de Bourbourg, p. 3f>). 
Before analyzing the Nahuntl rendering of Kokulcan’s name I 
would point out the noteworthy coincidence that, during his reign 
at Chicbcn-Itza and Mayapan, he practically united in bis |ierson 
arid assumed the offices formerly fulfilled by four rulers, of which 
he had been only one. 

I would, moreover, draw attention to the remarkable, sculptured 
columns which support the main portal of the main pyramid-tem¬ 
ple called El CastUio at Chichcn-Itza. These represent gigantic 
feathered serpents and are figured on pi. xiv of Mr. Wm- Holmes’ 
most instructive and useful “Archaeological Studies, Part i, Mono- 
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icents of YacatAD.” The feathers carved on the massive columns 
are evidently the precious tail feathers of tlie quetzal, which have 
the peculiarity of ezhibiling, according to the way tlie light falls 
upon them, blue, red, yellow and green colors — precisely those 
assigned to the four quarters by the Slcsicans and for all wc know 
to the contrary, by the Mayas. Whether this feather was chosen 
for this peculiarity or for its beauty only, as that with which to 
deck the eOlgy of the divinity, can, of course, only be conjectiu^d. 
Jn Mexico numberless effigies of feathered sei'penta exist. The 
resemblance of the sound of the Nahuatl words: feather = ihiiitl, 
and heaven or sky = ilhui-^atl, should be recorded here as a pos¬ 
sible reason for tlie association of featbere with the sei'pent and 
as a means of conveying the idea of its divinity. It should also 
be noted that qnetz^, the name of the most precious feathere the 
natives possessed, resembles in sound, the second part of the 
Nahuatl wortls for flame = tle-cueral-lotl, or for tongue of fire ” 
= tle-cue\fal-uenepilli. That the feathered serpent was an image 
of the divinity is finally proven, I think, by the following passage 
from Sabagun which establishes that the earliest form, under witicb 
the divinity was revered by tlie Mexicans, was that of fire: “Of 
nil the gods the [most] ancient one is the God of Fire, who dwells 
in the midst of flowers, in an abode surrounded by four walls and 
is covered witJi shining feathers like tointfs" {op. cit. book vi, chap, 
iv). It is thus shown that whilst the word ihuitl= feather sug¬ 
gested Boinctbing divine, the word quetzal, besides being the name 
of a paiticulnr kind of feather, conveyed the idea of something 
resplendent or shining [like fire]. The name for serpent, coatl, 
signified twin; thus there is a profound analogy between the 
Maya and Mexican symbol, pointing, however, to the Yucatan form 
ns the most ancient. 

Let us see how the name Quetzal-coatl occurs iu Mexico. It 
is given as the name of the * ^supreme god whose substance was as 
invisible and intangible as air,” but who was also revered as the 
god of fire. The constant reference to air in connection with the 
supreme divinity causetl him to be also adored as the god of air 
and of the four winds. On the other hand, the divine title of 
Quetzal-coatl was carried by the culture-hero whose pereonality 
has been discussed and who was a Y ucatec ruler and high priest. 
Sabagun {op. cit. book iii, chap, ix) informs us that “Quequet- 
zalcoa,” the plural form of the woid Quetzalcoatl, was employed 
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to desiguate Me high p'ieMn (elsewbci'e desigoatcd as the * su¬ 
preme pontiffs ’) who were the eticcesaore of QuetzuleoaiV* He also 
states tliat the high priest of the temple Tvas [the ropresentntive 
of] the god Quetzalcoatl ” (book i, chap. 5). The priest who was 
most perfect la his conduct and in wisdom was elected to be high 

priest and assumed the name of Quetzalcoatl.There 

were two such high priests equal in rank and honours. 

One of tliese, the Quetzalcoatl Totec Tlainacozqui, was in tlie ser¬ 
vice of Uuitzilopochtli.” Without pausing here to analyze this title 
since it will be discussed in detail in another publication 1 will only 
repeat that, after years of careful research, 1 have obtained the 
certainty that the foregoing title and office were those held by Mon¬ 
tezuma at the time of the Conquest. What is more, I can produce 
ample evidence to prove that he was the living personification of 
Uuitzilopochtli oue of the ** divine twins** and of tlic Above. He 
was not the first Mexican niler who bad fllled tliis exalted rule, for 
it is recoixled that Axayacatl, one of AcamapichtJi's succcasors, 
had represenle<l, in life, “ourgod Uuitzilopochtli.’* After hisdeatb 
his effigy was first covered with a fine robe representiug Hiiitzilo- 
pochtli; over this was hung the dress of Tlaloc ... the next 
garment was Uiat of Yoiiniahua [= the lord of the wheel] and Uie 
fourth was that of Quetzalcoatl” (Duran, vol. i, chap. 39, pp. 
304 and 306). 

Let us now see how Mouteziiina’s pcreouiflcaliou of Hultzllo- 
poobtli was carried out by his life and his sim-oundings. Accord¬ 
ing to Bernal Diaz, an eye-witness, when the great Montezuma 
came forth in stale to meet Cortis, he was conveyed on a sump¬ 
tuous litter, being tlius raised above the earth.* When be de¬ 
scended from this and walked, the golden soles of his sandals pre¬ 
vented his feet from coming into direct contact with the ground; 
he was supported, i. e. partially hold op, by his four principal 

1 In roiifM»Uoii ullh Montc*uinii’i UiiO A HUcr tt nlionld Ite noUwd thnl, In the 
plotgre-WTltlMgs. only the cuUnre-hero yueUAkoaU AiMl the blnlftwl UplttUopocWU 

art rtprooenteil no eoate^l on mtere. Tlio two be™of QuettaIrteU’o HlWr. Bptnrod In 
Dtiren’a etieo (Trntmlo *. «i|». I ») tonnlnolo nt each end In e T*'" 

pair of twin oerpenu tlnia «ndcroil, evidently uoevey an allaelon to lilf name, whleh 
would iHj eqnelly oomprohenolble In the Mnyaor Mexican lauguORCo. Inanethcr por 
tion of Duianhi A Une (TmL *. chap. *). lluIttllopoohUI I* figured an Mated on a litter 
mMked ae a blnl, and a anely-oxer.niod native plrte« of the hlrd-god, Iwlng borne 
on a HttM, iB In the D. N. MS: where ho le named *• tbo proclouo lord ’■ nod U ropre. 
icntod wllha oooptrt la hi* handourmounied by 0 heart. Title latterdecalllBOfopfr 
elal Intereat. alnce It IndlcoW* that tho Mexican* employed the heart with the name 

•ymbolleal and metaphorical meaning a* the Maya-Qulche* and TrontaJ*. The laiter 
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lords, and a baldachin adorned with light graenish-blue feathers, 
gold, i>earl8 and jade representing the scoxouhqui-ilhiiicatl = “ the 
verdant or blue sky” (which was, by tJie way, a title of HuiUilo- 
pochtli), was carried over bis head. Other lords ])rccedcd him, 
“ sweeping the groniid and sproading blankets upon it so tliat he 
should not tread upon the earth. All of these loixls did not dare 
to think of raising their eyes to look at his face — only the four 
lords, his cousins, who supiKU’ted'him, possessed Ihis privilege" 
(Beriinl Diaz, Historia Verdadera de la Conquistn. Madrid, 1682, 
p. 65). A feature, the origin of which can be dii'ecUy traced back 
to the association of the star-god, Polaris, with repose and Immov- 
. ability, was that Montezuma, like bis predecessors, was the only 
person privileged to sit, on state occasions, on a throne or raised 
seat with a high back and rest whilst all other iiullvidiials stooil 
or moved abont him. 

From several souices we know that Montezuma habitually wore 
blue or white attiic, which sometimes was of oi>en network. He 
employed gold, precious blue and green feathers, turquoise, pearls 
and emeralds for his personal ornaments. His diadem with a high 
point iu front, was iucrusted witli turquoise or was made of bur¬ 
nished gold. He sometimes wore a crown made of featherwork, 
with a bird’s Lead of gold above his forehead. His emblem was 
the sun, the orb of day, aud he presided over its cult which had 
developed iteelf simultaneously with the cult of the Above, a fea¬ 
ture of which was the offering of “ birds, butteraies and aowers." 
Sometimes he wore, “ attached to his sandals, small wings, named 
tzi-coyolli, resembling the wing of a bird. These pi-oduced a sound 
like that of tiny gold l>ells when he walked" (Tezozomoc, Cronica. 
p.594). 

It must be admitted, on reading the foi'egoiug descriptions gleaned 
from Saliagun's Historia, that it would be impossible to carry out, 
more perfectly and completely, the idea that Montezuma was 
the earthly representative of the Upper regions, the blue heaven. 
By pushing symbolism so far that be actually wore wings on his 


ha.<niimcd th«ir fiultaf«.]>«ro •• VoUn”-"the Heart (of the people,. (Drlnton 
noro.mxths.«7-) In the Uopol.Vuli, the aacreU book of Ihc Qutotiet, theanpreino 
dlvlDltj U n*me<t Uie lleert of Uie heeroo. whose name La Huwiknn.” He la alao 
named the H^rtof the Bartl>. •• a tlUc whoae equiralent la Uexloo:mTepe.YolIoU, 
waa applied to Te*cAOM»oca and aaaoclaied with the hodlloM Tolce, the e^o which 
wwaoppoaM to proceed from the “heart (or life) of the Monnuilo/' The above 
dau QBdonbtedlr prove the Iroportant point that iliittcllopoRhUI and TewatllDoca 
were reapectiveir eotiUed “ the Heart of the Heaven" and “the Heart of the 
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feet and avoided contact with the groaod, it is not surprising that 
Montezuma's adversaries, amongst neighboring tribes, should ac* 
case bin) of exacting divine honors for his own person. At the 
same time there Is no donbt that his own subjects revered him 
merely as a temporary.representative and mouth-piece of the im¬ 
personal dual (liviiiity. This idea is clearly conveyed by some 
native harangues, to which I refer the reader, and from which I 
extract the following passages: 

After his election, the ruler is solemnly addrassed by one of the 
chief lords who says to him: ** Oh I our humane, pious and be¬ 
loved lord, who deserves to be more highly esteemed than all prec¬ 
ious stones and feathers, you are here present because our sovereign 
god has placed thee [above us] as our lord. . . . You possess 
the seat and throne which was given [to your predecessors] by our 
lord god ” . . •. ** you are the image of our lord god and rep¬ 
resent his person. He reposes in you and be employs you like a 
flute through which be speaks and he hears with your ears. . . . 
Ob, lord king! God sees what the persons do who rule over his 
domains and when they err in their office he laughs at them, but 
in silence, for he is god, aud is omnipotent and can mock at whom 
be will. For he bolds all of us in the palm of his hand and rocks 
us about, and we are like balls or round globes in his hands and 
we go rolling from one side to the other and make him laugh, and 
be sei'ves hinoself of us as we go moving about on the palm of his 
band!" 

* ‘Although thou art our neighbour and friend and son and brother, 
we are no more Iby equals, nor do we consider you as a man, for 
now you have the person, the image, the conversation and llie 
communion of our lord god. Ho speaks inside of yon and instructs 
you and lets himself be heaul through your mouth —bis tongue 
is your tongue, and your face is bis face ... he has adorned 
you with bis authority and has given yon fangs and claws so tliat 
you should be feaml and reverenced . . ." (Saliagun, liook 

VI, chap. lO). 

'ITie foregoing figure of speech in which fangs and claws ore 
alluded to as symbols of fear-inspiring power affords as valuable 
an insight into tlie native modes of thought aud expression as do the 
similes employed in the following ad<lre.ss to the uewly elected ruler 
by the spokesman of bis vassals. 

r»oo 
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‘•Oh loril! may you live many years to fill your office prosper¬ 
ously ; submit your sbouklei's to the very heavy ami troublesome 
load; extend your wings and breast ns a shelter to your subjects 
whom yon have to carry os a load. Oh, lord 1 let your town ami 
vassals enter under your shadow, for you are [unto them] like the 
tree named pucbotl or aueuetl, which casts a great circle or wheel 
of shade, under which many are gathered in sheltei'” (o^j. cil. 
book VI, chap .ii). 

The admonition also iuldressed to the rnler, “ Never to laugh 
and joke again os he had done previously to his election, and to 
assume the heart of an old, grave and severe man,^' explains the 
true significance of the name of Montezuma or Mo-teculi-zoma; 
which was an honorific title literally meaning, “ our angry or 
wmthy [lookiug] lord.” 

Whilst the above data establish beyond a doubt that the Mex¬ 
ican Quetzalcoatl was regarded as the visible representative of tJie 
celestial ruler of the universe and that divine honors were volnu- 
tainly accorded to him, it is interesting to read Montezuma’s expla¬ 
nation to Cortes concerning this question. The latter writes: 
“seated on a raised seat Montezuma discoursed as follows: . . 

‘ I know that you have been told by my enemies that 1 am, or 
have made myself a god.’ . . . Raising his robes be showed 
me his body saying: * Here you sec that I am made of flesh and 
bone, Uko yoiu'self or like any one, and that I am mortal and tan¬ 
gible.’ Grasping his arms and his body with his hands be con¬ 
tinued : * see how tliey have like to you.’ ”... (Historia, 
Hernau Cortes, ed. Lorenzana, p. 82). Better than all disserta¬ 
tions, the above words convey an idea of the naif simplicity of 
the man who uttered them. 

Referring the reader to Mr. Ad. Baudelier’s study, “ On the 
social organization and mode of government of tlie ancient Mexi¬ 
cans,” for further details concerniitg the duties respectively filled 
by Montezuma and his coadjutor, I shall only explain here the 
conclusion I have reached that tlie former was the high priest of 
the cult of the sun and heaven, the visible ruler, the war lord, and 
the administrator of justice. As stated in a native barnugue: 

“ the supi-cine loixl is like unto the heart of the i>opulation . . . 
he is aided by two senators in all concerning the ndministration of 
the government: one of these was a ‘pilli’ and was named 
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tlaca-tecuhtll; the other was a warrior and was entitled tlacoch- 
tecnhtll. Two other chieftains aided the supreme lord in the mill, 
tia: one, entitled tlaca*teccat], was a ‘pllli’ and warrior; the 
other, named tlacooh.calcatl, was not a ‘ pilli.’ Such is the govem- 
ment or administiation of the republic . . . and these four 

officers did not occupy these poeitions by Inheritance but by elec- 
tion ** (Snliagim, book vi, chap. 20). 

The following account of the republic of 'flaxcalla throws fur- 
tJier light upon the form of government which prevailed through¬ 
out Mexico and Central America at tlie period of the Conquest. 
“ The Captains of Tlazcalla, each of whom had his just portion 
or number of soldiers . . . divided their soldiers into four 

Rattails, the one to Tepeticpac, another to Oco*teln1co, the third to 
Tixatlau and the fourth to Quiahuiztlan, tlmt is to say, the men of 
the Mountains, the men of the Limepits, the men of the Pinetrees, 
and the Watermen; all these four sorts of men did make the 
body of the Commonwealth of Tloxcallan, and commanded both in 
Peace and War . . The General of all the whole anny was 
called Xico-teucatl, who was of the Limepits ... the Lieu¬ 
tenant General was Moxix-catzin . . .” (A new 8ui*vey of 
the West-Indies . . . Thomas Goge, Loudon, 1G55, p. 31). 
In Mexico we find that the four executive officers were the chiefs 
or representatives of the fonr quartera of the City of Mexico. In 
each of these quai-ters there was a place where periodical offerings 
were made in reverence of one of the signs: acatl, tecpatl, callii 
and tocbtli, which were the symbols of the cardinal-points, tlie 
elements, and served as day and year signs in the calendar 
(SnhaguD, book ii, chap. 26). 

An interesting indication that the entire dominion of Mexico 
was also divided into four equal quarters, the rule administration 
of which was attended to by four lords, inhabiting towns situated 
within a comparatively short distance from the capital, is furnished 
by Bernal Diaz (pp. eU. p. G5). He relates that the four lords 
who supported Montezuma when be walked in state to meet Cort68 
were the lords of Texcoco, Iztapalapa, Tacuba and Coyoscan. 
These towns, which were minor centres of government, were re¬ 
spectively situated at unequal distances to the northeast, south¬ 
east, northwest and southwest of the capital. 

These facts and the knowledge that "all lords, in life, repre¬ 
sented a god’^ justify the inference that, just as Montezuma re|>- 
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resented the central power of the Above or Heaven, the four lords 
who aocompauied Iiim were tlie personified rulers of the four quar^ 
ters, associated with the elements. In ancient ^fexico and Maya 
records the gods of the four quarters, also named “ the four prin¬ 
cipal and most ancient Gods are designated os the sustaincrs of 
the Heaven ” and it cannot be denied that, on the solemn occasion 
described, the four iorrls actually fulfilled the symbolical office of 
supporting ^fontesuma, the personification of the Heaven. This 
striking illustration is but one of a number I could cite in pi'uof 
of the deeply ingraine^l mental habit of the native sages to intro¬ 
duce, into evei'y detail of their life, the symbolism of the Centre, 
the Above and Below and the Four Quarters. I shall but mention 
here that it can be proven how, in their I’espective cities the loids 
of the cardinal points were central rulers who, in turn, directed the 
administration of the government by means of four dignitaries. 
Each of tliese was also the emboiliment of a divine attribute or 
principle, “ All noblemen did represent idols and carriwl the name 
of one” (Acosta, Naturall and Morall Historie, lib. 5, p. 849). 

Each wore a special kind of symbolical costume and was the 
ruler or “ advocate,” as he is termed, of a distinct class of people. 
“ For to each kind or class of persons they gave a Teotl [= God 
or Ix>rdj as an advocate. When a person dietl and was about to 
be buried, they cloUicd him with the diverse Insignia of the god 
to whom he belonged" (MenUieU lib. n, cliap. 40). It being 
established that each of the fonr year-symbols, acatl, tecpatl, calli 
andtochtli, ruled four minor symbols, it seems evident that, just 
as the four lords of the caixlinal-points would corresimud to the 
above symbols, each of the minor lojtls and the category of people 
they represented would also bo associated with the miuor symbols. 
The obvious result of this classification would be the division of 
the entire iKipiilnlion of the commonwealtli into 4 X 5 = 20 cate¬ 
gories of people, grouped under twenty local aud fonr central gov¬ 
ernments, whose representatives in turn were under Uie rule of the 
supreme central dual powers. Having thus sketched, in a brief 
and preliminary way, the expansion of the idea of dividing all 
things into four paiis, the bud of which was the swastika, let us 
examine the Mexic.'iii application of the idea of duality, pausing 
fii-st to review the data relating to the Cihnacoatl, the pereoiiiftca- 
liou of the Earth, the Below and the coadjutor of Montezuma. 
Nothing has been definitely recorded about his peraonallty, for 
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he seems to Imve lived in absolute sochtsion during (he first occu¬ 
pation of ftfcxico by the Spaniards. lie is frequently alluded to, 
however, and Cortes, Herrera, Torquemadn and others, infonn »8 
that he had acted as Montezuma’s .Hiibstitiite and led the native 
troops against the Spaniartls. It is interesting to find that after 
tlic Conquest Cortes appointed him as governor of the City of 
Mexico. I gave him the charge of reqieopling the capital and 
in order to invest him with greater nuthonty, I I'eiustated him in 
the same ]>osition, that of Cihnacoatl, which he h.ad held in the 
time of Montezuma” (Carta Ciiarta, Veytin i, p. lip). 

Quite indirectly, it is possible to learn what sort of military 
equipment had been adopteil by the Cihtinco.atl when be acU*d ns 
war-chief. Amongst certain i)resents, which were sent by Cortes 
to Charles V and are minutely deacrilxKl in vol. xii of the “Doc- 
nmentas ineditasdel Archivio de Indias,” p. S47, there are several 
suits of armor, which could only have been a{)propnately worn by 
the “ woman serpent.” One suit consistecl of a “corselet with 
plates of gold and with woman’s breasts” and a skirt with blue 
bands. Another suit, instead of the breasts, exhibited a great 
wound in the chest, like that of a person who bad been sacrifleed. 
In another list (by Diego de Soto. p. 349) n shield is described 
“ which displayed a sacrificed man, in gold, with a gaping wound 
in bis breast, from which blood was streaming . . It is 
obvious that the first of these suits of armor conveyed figura¬ 
tively the name and the second the office of the Cilmacoatl of 
whom Duran speaks as follows: 

“ He whose oflSce it was to perform the rite of killing [the victim] 
was levered as the supreme pontiff and bis name or title and pon¬ 
tifical robes varied according to the different periods [of the year] 
and ceremonies which he had to perform. On the present 
occasion his title was Topiltzin, one of the names of the great 
lord . . . (Quetzalcoatl) and be appeai'ed carrying a large 
flint knife in his hand . . (op. cit., chap, lxxxi). The 
following passage showa definitely that Montezuma’s coadjutor, 
bis Quetzalcoatl or divine twin, bad an equal share of divine 
honors accorded to him. The bead priest of the temple, named 
Quetzalcoatl, never came out of the temple or entere<l into any 
house whatever, because he was very venerable and very grave and 
was esteemed as a god. He only went into the royal palace” 
(Sahagun, book vj, chap. 89). The same authority designates 
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the second “ divine twin ”aa the Tlalocan-tlemaciujqni or, Tlalocan- 
tlenaniacnc and states that he served the 'riolocao-tecuhtli. 

Befoie proceeding further, let us pause and inquire into the rea¬ 
son why the name 'llaloc, which is formed of tlalli — earth and is 
defined by Duran, for instance, as meaning “ an imdei-gromid 
passage or a great cave” (op. cit., chap. 84), should be the well- 
known title of the “ god of min.” The explanation is to be found 
in the text of the Vatican Codex, A. Kingsborough, v, p. 190. 
This teaches us that the last syllable of the uame Tlaloc docs not 
represent oc = inside of, but stands for octll, the name of ihe 
native wine now knowu as pnlque, which is obtained from the 
agave plant. Tlaloc thus meant “ earth-wine ” and “ by this met¬ 
aphor they wanted to express that just as the fumes of wine make 
mankind gay and happy, so the earth when saturated with water, 
is gay and fresh and produces its fruits and cei-eals.” By the light 
of this explanatiou we see that the titles coufen-ed upon Monte¬ 
zuma’s coadjutor were literally “ the priest or lord, or dealer-of- 
fire ill the place of the earih-wiue.” The clouds, rain, thunder 
and lightning were attrlbutcil to the lortl Tlaloc who hatl many 
tialocs and priests under him, who cultivated all foods necessary 
for the boily, such as maize, beans, etc., and sent tlic rains so that 
tJie earth should give birth to all of its pro<luct6. During their 
festival in springtime the priests went tbi-ough the stmets dancing 
and singing and carrying a shoot of gieeu maize in one hand and 
a pot with a li.andle in the oilier. In this way they went asking 
for the [ceremonial] boiled maize and all fanners gave them 
some” . . • (Saboguu, book VI, chap. 5). 

The above and many scattered allnstons throw light npou the 
group of ideas associated with the Cihnacoatl and clearly indicate 
what were his ditties. To him devolved the care of the earth and 
his one thought was to secure abundance of rain and of crops, 
in Older to ensure the proper cultivaUon of the ground, he had, 
under him, innumerable agents, who strictly superintended the cul¬ 
tivation of all food-plauta, the irrigation of barren lauds, etc. 
These agents, who also I'esorted to ceremonial usages in order to 
bring rain or avert hail-storms and other disasters, were collect¬ 
ively named “the 400 pulque or octli-gods” — an appellation 
which developed into tochtli-gods, when the rabbit ( =: tocbtli) bad 
become the pictograph .habitually employed to convey the sound of 
the word octli, and had been adopted as the symbol of the earth 
5H 
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and of proliac reproduction in connection with this. The latter 
idea is bom out of the female title, that of the earth-mother, who 
“always brought forth twins.” The Cihuacoatl thus stands out na 
tlie representative of the bountiful mother-earth and as the lord of 
agnculture, one of whose duties was the careful collectioo, storage 
and distribution of all food products. He |>re8ide<) over the cult 
of the fertility of the earth, of the nocturnal lieAven, of the stam 
and moon, which were associated with the female principle and with 
growth in general. The following record proves that amougst his 
other duties he offered sacrifices to the invisible bidden powers of 
darkness and earth. “ During the night, in the feast Tititl, the 
high priest named Tlillau tlen.amncac [= the dealer with fire in 
Uie land of darkness = tUllI = black, evidently a title analogous to 
that of Tlill-potonqui-cihuncoatl, given by Tezo;:omoc, in Croiiica, 
chap. 88], sacrificed a victim in hoimur of the god of the Under¬ 
world” (Sahagun, book ii, appendix). In this, as on similar 
occasions, be was ixssisted by four priests w'ho succeeded him in 
rank. 

Mr. Bandelier has already recognized that judicial sentences 
were ultimately referred to the “ womajj-serpent,” who pronounced 
the “final sentence, which admitted of no appeal.” There are more 
reasons than can conveniently be presented here, proving that in 
Mexico, as In Guatemala, tlio priest of the Below, the personifica¬ 
tion of Tezcatli-poca = Shiuing Mirror, employed an actual mirror 
made of polished obsidian, as an aid in pronouncing final judg¬ 
ment on criminals. 

The Cakchiqiiel procedure Is described by Puentes of Guzman, 
who is quoted by Dr. Otto Stoll in his most Instnictivo and val¬ 
uable work on the Ethnology of the Indian Tribes of Guatemala 
(Internationales Arebiv fiir Kthnographie, band i, supplement i, 
1888) { “ A road leads [from the ancient city of Guatemala] to a 
hill [figured with a lai^e tree growing from it]; on its top there is 
a fiat circular cement fioor, enclosed by a low wall. In the centre 
is a pedestal, polished and shining like glass. No one knows of 
what substance it is made. This was the tribunal or court of (he 
Cakebiquel Indians, where public trials were held and where the 
sentences were executed. The judges sat in a circle on the low* 
wall. After the sentence had been pronounced, it had to be con¬ 
firmed or vetoed by another authority. Three messengers, acting 
as deputies of Die council, w'ent to a deep ravine situated to the 
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north of the pnlece, where, in a sort of 

tliere w.« the oracle of the devil, which was a blwk, transparent 

stone like glass, bnt more costly than [ordinary] obsidian. n 

this stone the devil revealed to the messengers, the sentence to 

executed. If it agreed with the jndgment pronoiinceil, tins was 

immediately execnteil upon the central pedestal [of ‘»® 

ticel on wbicb lUe crirainul was also tortnml, at times. 

ing was seen in the mirror, and it gave no sign, the prisoner was 

pronounced free. * i 

TbUoraclewas also consulted before wars were undertaken . . • 

“ During the first yeara of the Spanish occupation, when tlie bishop 
filarroquin beartl about this stone, be bod it cut out and conse¬ 
crated it as ail altar, which is still in use in the convent of San 
Francisco in the capital. It is a precious stone of great beauty 


aud is half a vara long.” 

A picture in the Vatican Codes B (p. 48) represents a temple, 
on the summit of which a large obsidian mirror is sUnding on ito 
edge. Inside the doorway tiicrcare many small black spote, which 
obviously represent small mirrors and convey the idea that the in¬ 
terior walls were iiierusted with such. These illusti-ations would 
prove that sacred edifices were associated with obsidian mirrom 
even if Sahagnn did not mention, as he does (l>ook ii, appendix), 
no less than three sacred edifices in the great temple of Mexico, 
which were associated with obsidian mirrors. It is, moreover, 
stated by Doran that “ in Mexico the image of the god Tezcatli- 
poca was a stone, which was very shining and black, like jet. It 
was of the same stone of which the natives make razors and 

knives,” f. e., obsidian (Duran ii, p. 98). 

What is more, Bernal Diaz relates that the image of Tczcatli- 
poca, which he saw beside the idol of HoiUilopoohtli lu the hall of 
the great temple of Mexico, bad shining eyes which were made 
of the native mirrors = tczcatl. “In connection wiUi the shin¬ 
ing eyes ” of the god it is interesting to note that when, as Duran 
states, he was represented under another form, his idol “ carried 
in its hand a sort of fan made of precious feathers. These sui- 
mountal a circular gold dUc which was very brilliant and polished 
like a mirror. This meant that, in this mirror, he saw all that 
went on in the world. In the native language they named it ‘ iUn- 
chiayaii,’ which means, that in which he looks or sees” (Duran, 
op. cif., vol. n, p. 99). 
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SahaguQ oientiona an nnalogoua Nceptre which coDRistcd of “ a 
gold disc pierced in tbooentre, and surmonntcd by two balls, the 
npper and smaller of which 8iippone<l a ixiinted object. This 
sceptre was called tlnehicloiii, which means ‘ that through which 
one looks or olweiTcs;’ because with it one covered or hid one’s 
face and looked through the hole In tbe middle of the gold plate.” 
This kind of sceptre is not exclusively associated with TezcatVriiocn 
in tbe native picture writings, for it figures iu the hand of Chalchi- 
uhtlycue “ the sister ” of TIaloc and of Omacatl whose attrilnites, 
tbe reeds and chalchiuite or jade beads, prove him to be also 
associated with tbe water. On the otlier hand the same sceptre is 
also assigned by Sahagtin to the god of fire. 

A clue to the truth and significance of this emblematic sceptre 
is furnished by the fact that, in onlev to express the divine title 
llachlualc, meaning **the Maker or Lord of all creatures or of 
young life,” the native scribes were naturally obliged to employ 
the verb tlachia = to look or see, in order to convey its sound. It 
is obvious that they cleverly agreed to express this verb‘by pict¬ 
uring some object which could be or w'as looked thiongh. They 
therefore adopted a sceptre with a hollow disc, as an emblem, 
which was carried by the living representative of certain di\nniti«s, 
whose entire costume was in leality a sort of rebus, and in the 
case of TIaloc, the lonl of earthwinc and fertility and the Tlnchi- 
uale or Creator of yonng life,” i>nr excellence, they once and for 
all designated bis title by siuTOunding his eyes with two blue rings, 
accentuating thereby the action of seeing or looking. Bat this 
probably conveyed eveu more than the almve title, for tliere is a 
Nabuatl noun tiacbiulitli, which means, ** something made or formed 
or engendered,” or “ earth which- is ploughed and sown.” Then 
there is the verb tlacbipaua which means, ** the smile of dawn, tbe 
break of day, the clearing uj) of the weather,” also the purification 
and cleansing, all of which were sup|>osed to be under tbe dominion 
of the rain-god and of bis living representatives on earth, the rain- 
priests. The seemingly conflicting fact that tbe tbchieloni sceptre 
was also assigned to the god of fire is explained by the existence 
of tbe verb tiachinoa = to bum up the fields or forests, and of the 
noun tlachi-ooliztli=rthc act of burning up or scorching the fields 
or forests, -and finally, metapboncally, tlacbinoli-teuoll = war or 
battle = destruction. It is only when we thus realize all tbe na¬ 
tives could express by the iini^e of an eye, looking through a 
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circle) that wo begin to gnisp ita foil meaniug when employed as a 
symbol in tlieir picture writings. 

As to the obsidian mirror) which undoubtedly was the symbol 
of 'rezcatli|)Oca and, coisequently, must hnve pertained to his 
representative) the priest of Ibe Night, wc find that it played a 
most prominent r6le in the cult he presided over. In the llret 
case it appeal's as though it was resorteil to in Mexico ns in the 
conquered province of Gnateinala, ns the omclo winch rendered 
final Judgment. A series of illustrations, etc., to be published in 
my final work on the Calendar System, will prove satisfactorily 
that the Mexican astronomers extensively employed black obsidian 
mirrors as an aid to astionomical observations, by means of re¬ 
flection. Besides mirrors on the summits of temples and moun¬ 
tains, certain square coluraus, placed ou an elevation and faced 
with a broad band of polished obsidian, aro pictured in some Cod¬ 
ices. It isobvions that the latter in particular, if carefully oriented, 
would have served ns aii admirable means of registenng tJie peri¬ 
odical return of plauets, stars or constellations to certain irositions; 
they would tlien be reflected on tlie polished surface, as in a frame. 
In certain Codices the double, tan-shaped courtyard or enclosui-e 
surrounded by a high wall with battlemeuts, which was employed 
in the daytime for the national game of ball, figui'es iu combiniw 
tion with obsidian mirrors. I draw attention to the fact that the 
name of these coui’tyards was tlacli-tli, which literally means the 
looking place = the observatory and that, amongst the edifices 
of tlie great temple, a tezca-tlachtli =: obsidian-mirror-observa- 
tory, is described. I shall demonstrate moi*e fully, on another 
occasion, that the chief purpose of these enclosures was to 8er\'e 
ns astronomical obsen'utoi'ies. Dr. Briuton, Senor Troncoso and 
other authorities have already observed that the game of ball itself 
was intended to represent the idea of the perpetual motion of the 
heavenly bodies. (See American Hero-myths, p. 119.) 

Retuiming to reexamine the divine title Tezcatlipoca we see that, 
when interpreted os ** the lord of tlie shlnlug obsidian mirror,’* 
it was the most appropriate title of the lord of the Nocturnal 
Heaven, which myriads of mirrors reflected each night, throughout 
the land. It is easy to see how the habit of referring to the 
Temple Mirror, iu order to ascertain the positions of the stars, 
would naturally lead to its being consulted inoie extensively as an 
oracle later on. We thus clearly perceive how the lord of the 
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Night, whose priests called ibemselves sons of tho Night," 
became intimately associated witli dlvioation and bow the idea of a 
defiDite coDoectioo between the inovemeDts of the stars or hutnao 
destinies would, in the lapse of centuries, make a deep and indel¬ 
ible impression upon the minds of men. 

If the obsidian mirror was the symbol, par excellence, of Alcxi- 
can star cult, tliere are evidences that the small mirror of polisl)e<i 
pyrites wus that of the sun-cnlt. The latter seems to have been 
employed, in some way or other, for Uje concentration of the rays 
of the sun requM for the lighting of the sacred fire, at noon, on 
the days of the vernal equinox and snmmer solstice. As in Peni, 
this duty devolved upon the high priest of the Above or the Sou 
of ^e Sun. a title which undoubtedly i>eriaineil also to the Mexi¬ 
can mler, though uot employed so ostentatiously as in I'cni. A 
keen emtdation, which may almost be tcrmc<l an intense rivalry, 
seems to have existed between the two cults, which Sahaguu even 
goes so far as to designate ns two religions. From a chapter of 
his Mistoria we even learn Uiat the entire i)opulatioii of Mexico 
WAS divided into two halves who re8[)cctivcly belonged to one or 
the other religion, a fact which naturally afTecletl the position of 
the two classes of i)C 0 ])lc and hod created the native ideas, of an 
upper and a lower class or caste which will be fui-ther discussed. 

Sabagnn’s informants explained to him that, when a child was 
born, its parents, according to their close, i*egiBtered it at one of 
the two educational establishments for the young and took vows 
to have it educated there as soon ns it attained a suitable age. 
The lower class took their offspring to the Telpuchcalli, where they 
were dedicated to the service of the community and to warfare, 
i. e,, the niliog class. ** The * Lords, chieftains or elders,’ offered 
their sons to the Calmecoc to be educated for the priesthood." 

It being impossible to present here in fall the data showing how 
certain primitive conceptions bad developed further and how some 
human occupations bod become associated with the Above and 
others with the Below, I will but point out the important fact that 
the city of Mexico, divided into four quarters, each of which had 
five subdivisions (calpullis), actually consisted of two distinct 
{)arts. One of these was Mexico pro|)cr, where the Great Temple 
stood and where Montezuma aud the lords resided ; the other was 
Tlatelolco, where the lower classes dwelt and the uierchant class 
prevailed. After a certain revolt the inhabitants of this portion 
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of the city were, wc are told, “ degraded to tbe rank of women 
(sec Bandelier, op. et loc. cit.). From tliis it wonld seem evident 
that their nffaii's or lawsuits were settled in the official bouse named 
the Ciliun-tecpaneca, whilst tlie aflfaire of the nobility, residing in 
Mexico proper, were disposetl of in the Tlflcn-tccpnneca (sec l)n- 
i-an, chap. 3). Knowledge of tbe prevalence of tbe division of tho 
population into two parts is gained throngb a passage of Ixtl- 
ilio-cbiti’s Historia (chap, xxxv, p. 241): “ To QiietzaluiemaUtsin 
wasgjiveu tbolordsbipof Xeotiliuncan . . . with tbe title Of Cap¬ 

tain-general of the dominion of the noblemen. All affaire or law¬ 
suits of the lords and the nobility belonging to the towns of the 
provinces situated in the plain, were to l)c attended to and settled 
in his town. The same title* was bestowed upon Quechaltccpan- 
tzin of Otompan, with the difference that he was the captain-gen¬ 
eral of tbe commoners and attended to the affairs and claims of 
the eommonere and populace of the provinces in the plains." 

A furtlier detail oouceming the position of the ancient capital of 
Mexico should not be omitted, for it is describetl as follows by the 
Knglisb friar Thomas Gage, who visited it in 1625: “Thesitoa- 
tion of this city is much like that of Venice, but only differs in 
this, that Venice is built ui)on tbe sea-water, and Mexico upon a 
lake, which seeming one is indeed two; one part whereof is stand¬ 
ing water, the other ebbetb aud flowetb according to the wind that 
bloweth. That part which standetli is wholesome, good aud sweet, 
and yieldetli store of small ffsh. That part which ebbeth and 
Aowetli is a saltish bitter and i)e8tifcrou8 water, yielding no kiud 
of fish, small or great" (p. 4S). Added to other data, this detail 
seems to indicate that tbe geographical position of the capital 
had been chosen with utmost care and profound thought, so that, 
built on a dual island on a dual lake, it should be in itself an imoge 
or illustration qf the ideas of organization which 1 have shown 
to have dominated the entire native civilization. If it be admitted, 
as i think is evident, that tbe site of tlie capital was chosen and 
inapiKKl out in accordance with these ideas, tlieu we undoubtedly 
have, in ancient Mexico, not only one of the most romarkable 
“Holy Cities" ever built by mankind, but also the most convincing 
proof of the great antiquity and high development of the civiliza¬ 
tion under whose iufluence one of the greatest capitals of ancient 
America was founded. 

It is impossible to read the following descriptions wltjiout recog- 
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uizingthnt the identical fundamenul idea* hwl undoubtedlv de¬ 
termined the native topography of capitals situated in other paits 
of the continent. Kegiiining with Guatemala, which formed a mi't 
of ancient hfcxico, I refer to the plan of the ancient capital and 
its description by Fuentes of Guzman, published by l)v. Otto Stoll 
in bis work already cite<l; “A deep ditch, ninning from north to 
south, divided the town into two portions. One of these, situated 
to the east, was inhabited by the nobility i whilst the commoners 
(Maceimnles) lived in the western dnision.*’ I pause here to call 
attention to the intentional coincidence tliat the association of 
the east with the Above, and the west with the Below, is exempli- 
fie<l here, topographically. The plan shows that the eastern half 
containe<l, in its centi*e, a gi-eat, oblong enclosure, surrounded by 
a high wall. A wall, running from east to west, divkletl tliis cn- 
closure into two distinct courtyai-ds with wide separate entrances 
from llie west. The northern courtyard, designated astbe “ Place 
of the Palace," contains several buddings. The southern one, 
named the Place of tlie Temple," contains an edifice on a ter* 
raced mound and several others. It is noticeable that, in the exact 
middle of the central wall, thera is a seemingly double, unfortu¬ 
nately indistinguishable object, or building, which marks the exact 
middle of the entire dual encloenre. It is particularly iuterestiug 
that the Kast City is divided into two portions by a wall running 
from the southeast angle of the wall of the Temple courtyard to the 
outer wall of the city. The sonUiero half, in which the ^ Tribunal 
or hill of justice is to be seen, is designated as containing the 
bouses of the Ahanas or heads of the Calpuls." The northern 
half, containing many houses, lacks designation. The West city 
is likewise divided into two distinct portions by a broad street, 
enclosed by a bill wall and conducting from the western and only 
entrance to the city directly to the Place of the Temiile. A <leep 
trench or ditch encloses tlie entire city, whilst nine wat'cb-towers, 
on small hills, are placed at equal distances around it. 

If this precious document clearly reveals the ground plan on 
which the native capitals wera built, in acconlance with the donil- 
nant idea, the following native map shows that the ancient domiu- 
ion of Yucatan, for instance, was figure<l as an int^al whole with 
form of a flat disc divided Into four, quarters, Ho, the modern 
Merida, in its centre. This map, copied from the native Codex 
Chumazel, has been published by SeSor Crescendo Carillo of An- 
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cooa ID the Anales del Museo Nftcional dc Mexico, vol. n» p* ^3, 
as showing the territorial division of Yucatan before the Conquest 
(fig. 27). According to Herrera and Diego de Lauda, the unity 
of the dominion was destroyed about two centuries bcforo the Con¬ 
quest by the destruction of tlie capital, Mayapan. The land then 
remaiu^ divided amongst many independent cliicfs or Bacabs. 
Seiior Carillo rcndeie the Maya de¬ 
scriptive text written under the map, 
as follows: Here is Mani. Thebe 
ginning of the land, or its entrance, 
is Campeche. The extremity of the 
wing of the land is Calkini; the 
(chim) place where the wing gi-ows 
or begins, is Izamal. 'Hie half of 
the wing is Zact; the tip of the wing 
is Cumkal. The head of the land 
is the city, the capital Uo.** 

The foregoing text shows tliat, 
notwithstanding the cii'ctilar shape in wbicli it is figured, the 
dominion was evidently thought of as in the form of a bird, the 
bead of which was the capital. 

This figura of speech seems to have been prevalent in Mexico 
also and to be conveyed by the representation, in the Vienna Co 
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dex, of a double tan-shnpe to which the head, wings and claw, and 
tail of a quetzal arc attached (fig. 28, no. 8). As I shall have occa¬ 
sion to demonstrate further on, the double tau signifies the Above 
and the Below and their union forming an integi'al whole. The 
following Nahuatl terms explain by themselves the symbolism) of 
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the bird-figure: cuitlapHli = the tcul of nu animal or bml, ath- 
palli = the wings of a bird, or the leaves of a tree, cnillnpalli at- 
lapalli = vasaalfl, the populace or lower classes, the laborers. 

These words furnish irrefnUble evidence that the lower class 
was familiarly known in Mexico ns “the wings and the tail” of the 
cominouwealth or state, or the leaves “ on the trees ” of the tribe. 
Sahaguu stotes, on the other hand, that the Mexicans employed the 
metaphor of “a bird with wings and a tail ” to designate a lonl, 
governor or ruler. He also records that the terms hair, nails, a 
thorn, a spine, beard and eyelashes, were used to signify “ some¬ 
one who was noble, generous or of the lineage of the lords." Such 
metaphors as these may well cause us to dcsi)air at arriving at a 
complete understanding of the native imagery and syznliolism. 
The symbolism of the bird’s claw yet remains to be looke<l into. 
The Naliuatl for the same is xo-maxaltic, xo-tzaynnqui or cho- 
cholli. 

In one of the ancient Mexican harangues, previously quoted, it 
is said of the supreme raler that he had been given “ fangs and 
nails ” in order to inspire fear and reverence. Scattered evidence 
and the fact that in the Codex Mendoza the decorated claws of an 
eagle, for instance, appear as a military device on the shields of 
certain war chiefs, seem to indicate that the warriors were siwkcn 
of, metaphorically, as “the claws or nails" of the state. The follow¬ 
ing psssage finally proves that the Uaciitli or courtyard the shape 
of which was a double tan, as in fig. 28, no. 8, was regardetl by the 
Mexicans as an image of the state itself. In another native ha¬ 
rangue it was said of the newly-elected ruler: “ He is now placed 
or put into the Tlacbtli, he has l)eeu invested with the leathern 
gloves, so that he can goveni and throw back the l>all to tlie one 
who throws it to him in the game. For the business of governing 
very much resembles this game and the game of dice” (Saba- 
gun, book VI, chap. xiii). The latter game alluded to, the patolli, 
was played on a mat in the shape of a cross, marked off with 
divisions, with stone maikers, the moves of which were decided 
by the numbers obtained on casting the dice, which consisted of 
beans with marks on them. It is interestiag to find tlmt the word 
pat-olli seems to be connected with the verb pat-cayotia = to be 
substituted in the place of another, or to succeed another in office 
or dignity. The above comparison of the game to the business of 
governing indicates that a featuie of the government was a me- 
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tbo(UcaI succession or rotation in office or dignity, a point to which 
Xdraw special attention, os 1 shall refer to it later. 

The evidence that the Mexicans regarded the form of tl»e court- 
yaril, named tiachtli, ns that of tlie state itself is notewortliy. On tlie 
other hand, the native map contained in the Oodex Mendoza, p. 1, 
shows us that they figured their territory as a square, surrounded by 
water and divided into four equal parts by diagonal cross-sti'cains 
or canals. As in the Maya map the centre of this is occupied by the 
well-known hieroglyph or rebus of Tc-noch-ti-tlan, the ancient cap¬ 
ital, which consisted of Mexico and Tlatclolco. In three of the 
four triangular divisions, two chieftains ai*o figured, whilst in one 
there are four, the complete number of chieftains thus being ten. 
The incontrovertible evidence that the dominion of the Mexicans, 
as well as that of the Mayas, was figuretl and regarded as an in- 
tegi'al whole has seemed to me to be of extreme im[>ortancc, be¬ 
cause it points to a fresh interpretation of tlie inuch-disciisscil 
meaning of the name Tullau, “ the glorious centre of culture where 
the high priest Quetzalcoatl, hod dwelt and whence he had been 
driven by the wiles of bis enemies. It is a place that we hear of 
in the oldest myths and le^^nds of many and different races. Not 
only the Aztecs, but the Mayas of Yucatan and the Kiches and 
Cakchiquels of Guatemala, bewailed in woful songs, the loss of 
tJtat beautiful land and counted its destruction as the common start¬ 
ing-point in their annals .. . . According to the ancient Cak- 
cbiquel legends, however, . . . 'thei'e were four Ttillaos, as the 
ancient men have told us.* The most venerable traditions of tlte 
Maya race claimed for them a migration from Tnllao in Zuyva.*’ 
. . . “ When it happened to me,’* says Friar Duran, <‘to ask a 

[Mexican] Indian who cut this pass thi'ough tiie mouutains or who 
opened that spring of water or who built that old ruin ? the answer 
was: TheTultccs, the disciplesof Papa," i.e., Quetzalcoatl. (See 
Brintou, Auiericaa Hero-Myths, p. 88.) Considering that the iden- 
tily of TtiUan has not yet been satisfactorily established, that sev¬ 
eral Tullans ure said to have existed and that a small town, about a 
dozen leagues to the northeast of Mexico, is nmned Tullan-tzinco = 
little Tullan, I should like to direct the attention of Americanists 
to the following Maya words: Tul-um = fortification, edifice, 
wall and enclosm-e. Tula-cal, Tuliz, adjectives = whole, entire, 
undivided, integral. Tnl-nl, adjective =: general, nnivcrsal. Tul- 
tic, verb = to belong, to correspond to something. Tnl = all 
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around or full. Tul = iu composition, to have abundance, riil- 
nah = to bo too full, to oveiHovr, to proceed, to issue, al>oand, 
high tule. TiiKaan = past participle of tul. 

I am of opinion Umt, after carefully examining tbe foregoing 
woitls and their meanings, wo must admit that an intelligible and 
satisfactory derivation and signifleation of the raucb-diacoRsed 
rnla of the Mexicans, which has been vainly sought in the Na- 
huatl language, are obtained if we connect it with the-Maya woi-ds 
for fortress, or stronghold, an enclosed place, an infegnU whole, 
an overflowing source of abundance and plenty. If we do this’ 
then tlie problematic term Tolteca, given-by Mexicans to the supe¬ 
rior people from whom they had derived their culture and know|. 
edge, meaus nothing more tlian such pei-sons who had belonged 
(Maya verb tultic) or were members of a bigbly cultured common¬ 
wealth or ancient centre of civilization, such as har) flourished 
during countless centuries, in rucatan and the present Chiapas 
Honduras aud Guatemala. ’ 

Reserving this subject for future, more detailed, discussion, I 
point ont that the name IIo, given to tJie capital, which is designated 
in the map as the » head of the land,” is obviously derived from 
the Maya hoi, bool, or boot, which means not only bead but also 
chieftain. The circumstance that a single word, Ho, conveyed the 
triple meaning of a capital, a chieftain aud a head, is particularly 
noteworthy, os it affords not only important clues to native sym¬ 
bolism, which I shall trace later on, but also shows that the pres¬ 
ence of the syllable Ho or 0, in certain native names of localities, 
may possibly indicate that it was a capital, tbe residence of a 
chieftain. Fui-ther light is shed upon the following native asso^ 
ciation of ideas when the following words are studied. The ancient 
Maya name for a pyramid or artificial mound was ho-m and the 
pyramidal elevations on which temples or palaces were built were 
designated as ho-mul or o-inul (see Vocabulary, Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg). Tbe title Holpop was moreover that of the “ chieftain 
of the mat,” whose prei-ogative it was to sit on a mat and to beat 
the sacred drum during the public dances or ritual performances 
(Cogolludo). The ancient word for vase, vessel or cup in gen¬ 
eral was ho-ocii, whilst o-ocb meant food or msintenanoc (Arte 
de la lengna Maya, Fray Beltram de Santa Rosa, ed. Kspinosa, 
Merida, 1859). If the foregoing data be summarized we And that 
the word ho, tbe ancient name of tlie bead of tbe land, which is 
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figured in its centre, is not only homonymous with CApital nnd 
chieftain, but also with pyramid, vase or receptacle and mainte¬ 
nance, and finally with the numeral 5, also “ho.” We shall see 
that the identical ideas were similarly associated in ancient Mexico. 

Referring once more to the ancient map of Yucatan and to titc 
peculiarity that the head of the figurative bird, tlm capital, Ho, is 
supposed to occupy tlie centre of the state, I point out nos. 1 and 

5 (fig. 2^) from the Bodleian and Selden MSS. ns somewhat anal¬ 
ogous representations of a central capital or chief, and nos. 3 and 

6 ns possibly being images of a territorial subdivision of the state, 
resembling a spider's web. In an unpublished Mexican MS-, 
which has been recently brought to light, the middle of the con¬ 
centric circles is painted blue and suggests the idea of a system of 
distribution or inigntioa, proceeding from a central supply of 
water and radiating in all directions. An accentuation of central¬ 
ity is brought into relief in fig. 28, no. 6, where the spider’s web 
is placed in tlie middle, between the two peaks of a inouiitaiu. In 
no. 2 a small quadruple sign, which frequently occurs in the Vienna 
0>dex, always painted In the colors of the four quarters and 
united by a cross-band across the cen^ (no. 4), also figures be¬ 
tween two i)cnkA, above two feet, the significance of which I do 
not venture to determine. A remarkable circular disc resembling 
the Maya map, and also divided into four parts by cross lines, but 
exhibiting footsteps denoting rotation, is represented in the en¬ 
trance of a temple, in the Vienna Codex (fig. 28, no. 7). These 
figures will l»c refet'red to again further on. 

Let us now bestow attention upon the names of the Mexican 
capital and first note that the edifice of the Great Temple, in which 
the Cibuucoatl performed au aannal ceremony already mentioned, 
was called tlol-xic-co, literally “ in the navel of the eartli or land” 
(from tlalli = earth, land or country, xictli = navel and co = in) 
(Salingun, book ii, appendix). Besides this edifice there was, in 
the middle of the lagoon of Chaleo, an island, which, to this day, 
bears tItc name of Xico = in the navel or centre. This indicates 
the curious circumstance that the edifice and island bod apparently 
been regarded as forming “ ideal centres,” and shows that the uume 
of Mexico itself may have been associated witli the same concep¬ 
tion being, as it was, the central scat of government. Gomara 
states that “ the city was dividetl into two halves or paitn, one 
named Tlal-telolco= small island (literally, ‘ in the earth-mound’) 
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audtheothoroamal Mexico, which mearm‘something which flows,* ” 
(Hiatoirc Gin6rnlle des Iiides, Paris, 1684, chap. 88). The Na- 
himtl word alluded to can be no other than Uie verb ineineyn which, 
according to Molina, signifies “water, or something liquid which 
issues or flows in many directions.” I have already pointed out 
that the Maya words to expross water which rises and overflows, 
high tide and, by extension, abtmdauce and plenty, are tul, tulnah 
and, finally, tulaau, past imrticlple of tul, Jf the particle “ me ” 
conveyed the above idea, its combination with xioo would cause 
the uame Mexico to be replete witJi significance and to mean “ the 
figurative centre whence all maintenance proceeded and flowed in 
all directions, throughout the land.” 

The Borgian Codex famishes represenUtions of identical mean¬ 
ing. On page 4 a human body, the centre of which forms a large 
red disc, is stretched across the double tau-shaped tlacbtli which 
obviously represents the four quarters, being painted with their 
four symbolic colors. It is particularly noteworthy that the limbs 
of the central figure are represented as wearing the green skin of 
a ll»a«l, while its face is enclosed in tJie open jaws of the reptile. 
It should also be noted here that whilst the Nshuatl names are 
cueU-pnlin and topitein, the Maya term for lizanl is mech or ix- 
mech. On the same pl^{e a similar, but smaller, figure is depicted 
on a background representing the nocturnal heaven. On the fol¬ 
lowing page the figure of a dead woman is stretched on a red disc 
whilst a priest is drilling the fire-stick into a circular symbol, with 
four balls, which is the well-known symbol for chalchiuitl = jade. 
As the name of the female water goddess is Clialchiutlycue, this 
detail is significant and will be refeii'ed to later on. It is note¬ 
worthy that on both pages 5 and 6 the performance of the above 
rite is accompanied by the image of tlie goddess of the earth anti 
underworld, represented with a death’s beat!, and with her hair 
strewn with stars. Her body is that of a green lizard, and sbe 
carries ears and blossoms of maize and holds a blue garment on 
which the chalchihuitl symbol figures. 

In coDDectioQ with representatives of the human form out¬ 
stretched in sacrifice, on whose body the rite of kindling the sacred 
fire or of extracting the heart is being performed, it seems evident 
that, under the dominion of the fundamental ideas I have been 
discussing, tise native sages regarded and utilized tbe human form 
08 an image of the Middle and Four Quarters. It is well known 
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tlmt the number 20 was termed “ one count ” and connected with 
the number of flogers and toea, distributed eqiuilly on hU four 
extremities. The human victim thus formed a living swastika or 
cross and became not only the consecrated image of the* supreme^ 
ci'eativc, central divinity who controlled the Four Quarters, but also 
an image of the central government with its supreme rnler; whilst 
the four chiefs of the Quarters wei*e symbolized by the four limbs. 
Each of these terminated in a symbolized group consisting of a 
baud, mail], with a thumb (= touey mapilli or vei mapilti, literally, 
the gi’eat finger, or onr great finger) and four fingers (mapilli) ; or 
of a great toe, louei xopil or topec-xopil (literally, onr great toe, 
or our lord toe) and of four toes = xopilli. 

The above association of ideas was tloubtlessly accentuated by 
the fact that tlie word pill! means a nobleman, a chieftain; thence 
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the terms pilcooetl = the son of a nobleman and pilhaa = he who 
has sons (pil in tliis case meaning son and bua = possessor of). 
This latter fact could have been very aptly conveyed in the picture- 
writings by employing fingers to express tbe sound pilli.*' The 
number of sons a chieftain had could thus be easily expressed by 
his exhibiting a corresponding number of fingera. I shall revert to 
this i>oe8ibility presently, and now referring to fig. 29, no. 2, direct 
attention to the obvious iutentiou to express the idea that the fire 
produced was distributed to tbe four quarters by means of tbe 
figures, painted in symbolical colors, three of which are visible. 
Another picture in the same Codex represents four similar figures 
springing towards the cardinal points from a source or fountain of 
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water, whilst a priest above a triangular cIo:ik> holds a pair of 
weapons (?) in bis hands (ag. 29, no 1). If earefuUy studied, 
these groups seem to con-oborate the derivation of the oamc Mex¬ 
ico, given above. What is more, the aiwt group affords an explana¬ 
tion of the meaning and purpose of three strange recumbent stone 
figures bearing circularvessels, which h.avebeen respectively found 
in Mexico, Tloxcala and Cbicbon-Itxa and aranow preserved at the 
National Museum in Mexico. They furnish the most convincing 
proof that an identical cult and symbolism hod existed in these 
widely-separated localities. The conclusion I have previously ex¬ 
pressed, that an actual connection bad been established between 
Chicben-ltza and Mexico by the Maya high priest Kukulcau, or 
Quetzalcoatl, is thus corroborated by undeniable evidence, which 
will be supplemented later on. 

The three monoliths have been described and Illustrated in the 
Anales del Museo Nacional, Mexico, vol. ],p. 270, by the late 
Senor Jesus Sanchez, and ai*e heie reproduced. The statue ex¬ 
humed at Chioheu-Itza by Dr. Le Plongeou (pi. jt, fig. 1) 
closely resembles that found at Tlaxcalla in Mexico (pi. in, 
fig. 2). Dr. Brinton, who erroneonsly describes the Chiehen-Itza 
statue as representing a sleeping god,’* points ont the extremely 
important fact that thei'e was a divinity worshipped in Yucatan 
called Ctim-ahan, ** the lord of the vase,” who is designated in 
a MS. dictionary as “ Lucifer (the lord of the underworld) the 
principal native divinity.” He adds there is good ground to sup¬ 
pose that this loid of the vase . . . was the god of fertility 
common to the Maya and Mexican cult (Hero-Myths, p. 165). 
Considering that the great marketplace in the capital was actually 
the centre to which the entire product of the land was periodically 
carried from its remotest confines, was there classified, cxchange<l 
or distributed far and wide, tlie comparison to a central flowing 
source of maintenance was most appropriate. 

That some particular spot in or near tlic city should have grad¬ 
ually assumed importance and sanctity as marking the exact centre 
of the metropolis, t. e., of the integi'nl whole of the Mexican 

> Short trlxnguUr e«]>ea aro WAm to liiU (laj hjr Ui« }>rcxleao wuneo, and arc railed 
t|oeohi]aeiiiltl = ahoaldercav«a. It U ouriotu to flixl In Motloa’a dietloaary, the fol. 
lewluf: UlmitlUAuae vaomcUilnir Sgured, wlilclila wide aboTO aoJ pulotod l>«l<iw, 
and UlnsmaatinlisaofuMhlDg I" |*otDteil abure aad wide below, wofOm 

which leem to Indicate thatUiejr refer to triani{tQa and thnttliaac had dlffervnl miMu- 
luge aooordlnstopoalUoo. 

P. M. PAPBRS I 34 
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‘ ‘ empire " is but nstui-al and it is not Hiirprising to find that Holemn 
rites were performed ou this spot. In one of the chronicles to 
which I shall revert, it is stated that the New Fire was at times 
kindlwl on the prostrate body of a slave, and this curious state¬ 
ment is corroborated by a picture iu the Coder, showing 

n priest producing fire from a circular vessel placed ou the botly 
of a victim beneath whom a face enclosed in the open jaws of a 
reptile, is visible (fig. 29). 

f Dr. Le Flongeou, to whom mucli credit is due for its discovery, 

identified the Chichen*Itza statue, for reasons not fully expiniued, 
ns a portrait of Chac-Mool, or Cor'd Tiger, and relates that it was 
found at a depth of eight metres, uot far from the base of Uie 
Great Pyramid Temple. A statue of a standing tiger, with a hu¬ 
man bead aud a shallow depression in its back, was also found 
near the same spot. J have seen other scnlptiirerl figures of human 
beings lioldiug a vase, as at the hacienda ncuu* Xochicalco, Mexico, 
and of tigers, with circular depressions on tlreir backs, ami ho})e 
to be able to repnxluoe their phot<^rapb8 on another occasion. 

The most elaborately sculptured recumbent statue is undoubt¬ 
edly that which was fonnd in or near the city of Mexico (pi. iv, 
3). The under surface of its Iwrse (pi. iv, fig, 5) is entirely 
covered with zigzag water lines and representations of roots 
of plants, figured as in the Coillces; shells, one kind of which is 
the well-known symbol of p.artnrition, and frogs which are Inti¬ 
mately associated with water symbolism. On the hair of the statne 
a flower-like ornament isc-arvod (pi. iv, llg. 4) in connection with 
which it should be noted that the Nabnatl for flower is xochitl, 
pronounced hoochitl, resembling the Maya hooebzz vase. The small 
groups of five dots forming a bonier around the circular vessel 
are notewortljy, as they are likewise sculptured on the calendar- 
stone. The characteristic scrolls about the ej'os of the figure show 
that it personates tlaloc, or earth-wine. The fertility of the earth, 
caused by raiu, is symbolized by the wrcatlt of ears of corn and 
reeds (Naliuatl, tdllin) which is sculptured around the base of this, 
cue of the most remarkable of ancient American monuments. 

Seaor Sanchez cites Torquciuada (Monarquia Indiana, vol. ii, 
p. 52) as the only authority who mentions a recumbent image or 
idol aud relates that, “ lu the city of Tula, there was preserved in 
the great temple, an image of (^uetzalcuatl ... he was fig¬ 
ured as lying down, os though going to sleep . . . Out of 
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i-evereuce Ibe image was covered with mantles or clotbs . . . 
They said that when sterile women made offerings or sacrifices to 
the god Qnetzalcontl, be immediately caused them to become preg¬ 
nant . He was the gotl of the Winds which he sent to 

sweep or clear the way for the tlaloques = Uie cnrUi-wine” 
gods. 

Seaoi- Sanchez also quotes Gama, who, basing himself upon 
Torquemnda’s authority, maintains that Tescatzon-catl, the prin¬ 
cipal rain or octli-god, was figured as lying in an iutoxicated con¬ 
dition, hplding a vase of pulque in his hands. To the above data 
1 add the description by Bernal Diaz, of a ** flgui'e in sculpture” 
be saw on the summit of the great temple of Mexico: ** It was 
half man and half lizard (lagarto), was encrusted with pi'ecious 
stones and one-half of it was covered with clotbs. They said that 
half of it was full of all the kiiuls of seeds that were produced iu 
the entire land, and told [me] that it was the god of sown land, 
of see<l8 and fruits. I do not remember his name . . .” (His- 

toria Verdndera, p. 71). It may be as well to note, that the Na- 
buatl names for lizai'd, caetz-palin aud topitzin, approximately 
convey the sound of the first syllables of the name of the culture- 
hero Quetzalcoatl, and of the title topiltzin ” bestowed upon 
him. It must, of course, remain a matter of conjecture whether 
the lizard was possibly employcil in the above case as a picto- 
graph, to express the sound of its name. One thing seems cer¬ 
tain, that the Tala image of Quetzalcoatl, to which divinity barren 
women directed their invocations, and the statue described by 
Bernal Diaz as Uiat ‘‘of the god of seeds, fruits aud cultivated 
land,” were undoubtedly analogous to (be sculptured recumbent 
figure found in Mexico, and exhibiting the symbols of Tlaloc, or 
caitb-wine, of maize, and of partnrition. Bernal Diaz further 
relates that the said image was kept on the uppermost terrace of 
the Great Temple, in one of five ** concavities surrounded by bar- 
lincuDS or low walls the wood-work of which was very richly 
can'ed” {pp. et toe. dt.). 

The inference to be drawn from the foregoing data is that the 
Mexicans ond the Mayas habitually kept, on tbe summit of their 
principal temple, iu their centres of government, a statue holding 
a circular vessel and figuratively represcuting the navel or centre 
of the laud.” 'I'he group of ideas already traced in tbe Maya 
ho = capital, hoin = pyramid, ho-och = vessel, o-och = niaiute- 
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nance, ho — 5, thus proves to be complete!}' carried out, for, on tliis 
consecrated spot, wliicli emblematized the source whence nil life 
proceeded, sacred emblematic rites were performed, the piniwse of 
which wns to typify the union, in the centre, of the fonr'elemonts 
requisite for the productiveness of the earth. 

The ground plan of the Caracol or Round Temple of Cliichen- 
Itza, which was built, according to tnulltion, by the high priest 
Quetzalcoatl, carries out the idea of the middle aud of the four 
quarters in so obvious a manner that it may safely be assumed 
that it repieseuted the supposed centre of a dominion (fig. 30). 

Referring the reader to the interesting de¬ 
scription of this remarkable edifice in Mr. 
William Holmes’ valuable work already 
cited, 1 note that round temples, dedicated 
to Quetzalcoatl, are i-ecordcd to have also 
existed in Mexico. It seems probable that, 
at certain festivals, the living representa¬ 
tives of the AlK)ve and Below performed 
certain sacred rites on the summit of one 
of tlicsc circular edifices. It is obvious 
that such riles could only have hccu fitly performed bytbe cooper¬ 
ation of both twin inlei-s or Quequetzalcoas, each of whom person¬ 
ified two elements. The appropriate season for such rites would be 
that when the necessity of insuring a successful harvest would 
seem most urgent. It is a rceonled fact that the most solemn fes¬ 
tivals of Uie year were held between the vernal equinox, on which 
dale the ritual year began, and the fall of the first rain which usu¬ 
ally occurs about the middle of May. It is extremely significant 
tliat at this precise i)oriod the festival toxcatl took place (cf. Maya 
tboaxol or tlioxol =: distribution, giving each one a little, and o-oeb 
= food or maintenance) during M-hich Tczcatlipoca and Huitz- 
ilopochtli were jointly honored. During Uiis festival the sacreil 
dough,” named tzoalli, was a prominent feature of the ritual and it 
was undoubtedly associated with the idea of the life-giving union 
of the four elements, the Above and Below, or Uic mate and femalr 
principles. 

It can, moreover, be directly connected with the recumbent stat¬ 
ues representing the centre; for, whilst Bernal Diaz recoi'ded that 
the statue on the summit of the Great Temple held a collection of 
all the seeds of the laud, Coi't4s, in bis descriptive tetter, gives us 
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an important detail which evidently applied to the identical statue. 
He relates that “ the bodies of the idols are made of a dough cou- 
sisting of all the kinds of seeds and vegetables that these people 
ate. These are ground, mised with each other and then moistened 
with the blood of the heai-ts of human victims . . (op. cit. 

p. 105). Sahngun relates that an image of the earth goddess, 
under the title of Seven'Serpente or twins, was made of this sacred 
dough and that offerings of all kinds of anaizc, beaus, etc., were 
made before it because she is the author and giver of all these 
things which sustain the life of the people” (book ii, 4). It is 
well known that the dough images were broken into small pieces 
and these were distributed to the priests and i>eople, who partook 
of the substance after Laving prepared themselves by fasting, for 
the sacred rite. 1 draw attention to the fact that the above sacred 
substance is but the natural outcome of the primitive notion alroady 
mentioned, which led the hunters to spill blood upon the earth, to 
obtain its increased fruitfulness. An insight having been tlms ob* 
tainecl of the origiu of blood sacrifices in ancient America, it is 
possible to understand the meaning of certain rcpi’cscntations show¬ 
ing the i^crformauce of ritual blood-offerings. 

On the well-known bas-relief preser\'ed in the National Mu¬ 
seum of Mexico, and illustrated in the Annies (vol. i, p. 63), the 
two historical rulers of ancient Mexico, who figure as Quequet- 
zalcoas, or divine twins, in exactly the same costume, are scnlp- 
tured with blood tlowiug from their shins and in the act of piercing 
their ears with a sharp bone instrument. Two streams of blood 
desceiid from these and meet before falliug into the open Jaws 
figiiml beneath an altar, on which two conventionalized flowers 
appear. The two rows of teeth = tlautli, convey tlie sound of 
the affix tlan = laud of, or tlaUi = earth. But the most remark¬ 
able aud striking instauce of the group of ideas we have been 
studying is found on p. 62 of the Borgian Codex. On a back¬ 
ground formed by a pool of water, there is a group which repre¬ 
sents the earth-mother” lying on a baud of lizard-skin, with 
two maize plants issuiug from her bo<ly and growing into a large 
two-braiicbcd tree, in the centre of which is a flint-knife or tcc- 
patl. A bird stands on its summit aud its branches termiuate in 
maize plants. Its growth is being furthered by tiie two stiearas 
of blood which proceed from two bumau figures, standing at each 
side of the tree. One is painted black and evidently represents 
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the Lord of the Below ; the other Ih iinintcd hliie-grecn and repre- 
Beutfi the Lord of the -Ahovc. The blood'sacrillee they are jointly 
offering is that mentioned in the “Lyfo of the iDtliana,** as per¬ 
formed in order to obtain gcuemtiou. Uiuiucstiouably this sym¬ 
bolical group would have been equally inteUigible to Mayas or 
MexicauSi since the ideas it expressed were held in oommoii by 
both people. 

Before proceeding fortlier it is necessary to state tbal after the 
native philosophers had, for an indefinite t>eri(xl of time, been sat¬ 
isfied with tlie artificial division of all tilings into four quarters, 
correspondiug to the cardinal points and elements, the iilea of the 
Above and Below gradually grew in importance, whilst piolongcil 
thought and observation disclosed that the above classification dc- 
inaude<l revision. On carefully investigating the attributes of tl»o 
principal ancient Mexican deities or poreonifications of the ele¬ 
ments we see that the native thinkers had found themselves obliged 
to make a distinction between the different forms of each element, 
having I'ealized, for Instance, that water not only fell to earth from 
the heaven, hut also issued from the depths of the earth in the 
form of springs or fountains, and formed rivers and lakes. The 
final conclusions they reached in tins instance arc best explained 
by the fact that tlie name of the god TIaloo means earth-wine or 
inin only, and that his sister ‘‘ Cbalcbinbtlycue ” appears as the 
personification of wells, springs, rivers and lakes. It is evident 
that the classification of the ocean or sea must have given rise to 
much serious thought. Wc know how the problem was solved by 
the fact that the Nahuatl name for the ocean is iihuica-atl *’ 
heaven-water. Accordingly, the rain and the ocean pertained to 
the heaven, the Above and male principle, whilst the wells, springs, 
rivers, etc., belonged to the earth, tlic Below, the female principle. 

As in this case, so it was with the other elements, each of which 
was finally personified by a male deity and his female coimtciqiart, 
wbicb, in some cases, tended to represent its distinctive and benefi¬ 
cent properties. As these deities are separately treAte<l in my 
commentary of the Lyfe of the Indians’* and lack of space for¬ 
bids my discussing them here, 1 shall but mention that the ulti¬ 
mate native systematization of the elements, each of which was 
thought of as an attribute only of supreme and ceutml divinity, 
corresponds exactly to that held by the Zunis of to-<1ay and set 
forth in the following account given by Mr. Frank II. Cnsbing and 
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quoted in Dr. Briuton’s “ Native Calendar of Central America 
and Mexico” (p. 8). In qaotiog it I draw special attention to the 
numerical divisioDS given, oa this ia alwolutely esaeutial for the 
understanding of the statementK 1 shall make, further ou, concern' 
iiig the origin of the native Calendar-syatems. 

“ In the ceremonies of the Ziinis the complete terrestrial sphere 
is symbolized by )K>intiug or blowing the smoke to the four csi'di- 
nal points, to the zenith and nadir, the individual himself making 
tl»c seventh number. When the celestial is also symbolized, only 
the six directions arc added to this seven, because the individual 
remains the same, so tliat the number typifying the universe, 
terrestrial and celestial, becomes 18. When, ou the other hand, 
in their ceremonies, Uic rite requires the ofUciaut to typify the 



' r 
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supra* and intra'terrestrial spheres, that is, the upper and lower 
worlds [the Above and the Below], the same number 13 results, 
08 it is held that in each the sun stands for the individual, being 
in turn the day sun and night sun, the light and dark snn, but 
ever the aame aud therefore counts but once.” 

After having gained this knowledge of native specnlative phil¬ 
osophy, lot us penetrate still further into their modes of thinking 
by studying, drst of all, a scries of symbols of the eartli-mother 
taken from one of the most valuable of Mexican MSS., the Vienna 
Codex (fig. 31). In these the idea of the vase, bowl or receptacle 
and of the serpent predominates. It is instructive of native thought 
to find the vase represented as containing a child (no. 1), an agave 
plant (no. 7), a fire, denoting warmth (no. 8), a flower (no. 12), 
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and a bunch of hair, the numerical symbol for multiplicity = the 
number 400 (do. 6 ). In no. the hollow l>ctwoeii tvro rccurvetl 
l^aks conveys the idea of a central vn«c; a baud with eyes rests 
tiiK)n the i)cak8 and denotes the heaven. No. 4 shows a double 
vase, enclosed in a similar representation of the noctiiiiial heaven 
— the idea to bo conveyed being evidcnlly that of a receptacle 
hidden in darkness. No. 9 displays an open jaw, two claws, a 
human heart and a stream of blood issuing from it. Nos. 10 and 
11 present diffei'enl shapes of the serpent's jaw, the syinlK)! of 
the earth. 

The doublc'beaded serpent forming a vase containing a dower 
(no. 12) is paiticularly interesting because the dower = xocli-itl 
in Nahuatl, seems to suggest an intentional likeness to the Maya 
word for “ vase, vessel or cup in general/' bo-och (Arte de la 
lengua Maya, Fray Pedro Peltran de Santa liosa, ed. Espinosa, 
Merida, 1860) os well as hoch or o-och =a “ food and maintenance." 
The symbolical vasc-lilce opening in the core of the agave plant, 
(no. 8) is such as is matle to this day, in order to collect the juice, 
which, when fennented, constitutes the sacred wine of the ancient 
Mexicans, octU, now better known as pulque.’ As will be shown 
the Mexicans considei'ed this as the drink of life." Its use was 
rigidly regulated and supervised by the “ octlidords ’* or “ rain- 
priests'* who distributed it at certain dances, in order to induce a 
state of mild intoxication amongst the participants. 

As in thecase of tbeZunis and Tarahumari Indians of the present 
day, referred to by W J McGee, in his valuable and instructive 
article on “The beginning of Marriage" (the American Authro- 
pol(^i6t, vol. IX, no. 11, p. 871), “certain ceremonials typifying 
the fecundity of the earth and of the leading people tliereof ’* were 
performed by the ancient Mexicans. These pnblic ceremonials bad 
also been “ apparently develo|)ed to the end tliat the tribes and 
peoples might be encouraged to increase and multiply and possess 
tbc fecund earth." They took place at the period of tlie year 
when the heaven and earth were also supposed to unite, i.e., at the 
l>eginniDg of the rainy season. During this the ordinary out-<loor 
occupations of the agriculturist and bunlerwere forcibly interrupted 
and the regular and periodical transportations of produce and trib- 

>Tlie production of thli Urtak vu llmltod to the troa Id vhich the kRare plAtit 
ooold be coldTAted. Ai eei forth In mjr eommeBtarjroa the “ Ljrfoof the lodlans,’* 
tbe netlTee emplofod maojr other kinde of feraieated liquor*, tuido from dllTereot 
frulU and ptoete. 
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ute to the capital became impossible, owiug to torrential rain, 
swollen rivers anti impassable roads. 'I'liis [>erio<l of caforcetl 
shelter and coiifisicinout indoors seems to have become the defi¬ 
nite mating season of the aborigines. At the same time the nnion 
of the sexes had obvionsly assumed a sort of couseemtion since 
it was intimately associated with the cosinical, philosophical and 
religious ideas and ooincidetl with what was rcgardetl as the nimnal. 
union of the elements or of the Above and Below, tl»c heaven and 
cailh. 

At that pcricKl of its history, when the Aztec race was jointly 
governed by a |5rie8t, personifying the heaven ami a priestess, 
“ his wife and sister," who pci* 80 uiflc<l the earth, some form of 
sacred muiriage rite must have been annually performed. The 
consecrated character of their union must have naturally caused 
their offspring to be regnitled as of a holy and almost divine ori¬ 
gin. It is easy to realize, therefore, how, in ancient Mexico, the 
artificial idea of “ superior birth ” came into existence, how a fam¬ 
ily or caste of rulers gradually developed, the membei-s of which 
were entitled “ leotl” = divine, whilst the men were reganletl os 

the sons of Heaven" and the women “ the daughters of Karth.” 
It is obvious from this that the periodical union of the sexes, ac¬ 
companied ns it was, by sacred dances and the distribution of 
sscred wine, must have gradually assumed a semi-religious char¬ 
acter, whilst the ritual nuptials of the “ divine ” rulers, typifying, 
as it obviously did, the grand and impressive phenomenon of the 
raiuy season, must have caused this mairiage to assume the char¬ 
acter of n hallowed rite and surrounded it with the most elevated 
and intense religions sentiments of which the native mind was 
(u\pable. 

After this recognition of tlio divetgiog iiiflueuces which guided 
the development of primitive marriage institutions, we will return 
to Uic rain-priests or octli-Iords," of whom it is repeatedly stated 
that there were four hundred, a number corresponding to au assign¬ 
ment of lOO or 5x20 to each of the four provinces or divisions 
of the commoiiwealtli. Their emblem was the sacred vase or re¬ 
ceptacle and in the ‘‘ Lyfe of the Indians " this will be seen figured 
on their mantas and shields (no. 6a). A small gold plate, of 
tlic same shape, is represented as worn by tliese “ lords,” attached 
U) the nose (no. 65) ; and, in the same MS., the symbolical ornu- 
meut is also carried by the sister of Tlaloc." It was evidently 
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worn, like similar omameuta in other countries, hanging from the 
septum of the nose, and seems to have indicated a consecration of 
the breatli as the substance of life. As an inference, uurcly baae<l 
on an insight gained into the native niotlos of thought, I suggest 
that the explanation for the adoption of. this ornament may have 
l>ceu the religious idea tiiat the breath of life, dividing itself as it 
issues through the nostrils and uniting when inhaled, api>earGd to 
the native thinkers as a marvelloos illustration of unity and dual¬ 
ity, botli ideas having constantly been present in tlieir minds. 

In tbc Vienna Codex there is a renmrkahle pictui'e of the earth- 
vase resting on a slab with five divisions. A profusion of puffs or 
breaths of air or va])or issue from it and, branching off in two di- 
i-cclioiis, form \Yhat is like the conventional tree of life, also met 
with in Ikinya bas-reliefs and documents. At the extremities of 
the branches which turn downwards, a serpent’s eje is visible and 
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a forked-toogne issues above the middle (fig. 82, no. 1). The in¬ 
tention to express an exuberant vitality and growth issuing from 
tlie symbolical vase in tbo centre of the earth, srems obvious. 
This idea is still more clearly conveyed, however, in two symbolic 
pictures on pp. 21 and 29 of the Codex Borgia, which arc repro- 
dncctl as nos. 1 and 4 in (Ig. 1 of this publication. The first rep¬ 
resents the vase overflowing with water and containing a flint-knife, 
the generator of the vital spark. The central group is surrounded 
by water and by sun-rays and obviously symbolizes (he union of 
air, light and water, constituting the Above, with the flint the em¬ 
blem of the earth-mother and of Tezcatlipoca, the lord of the 
Under-world. Fig. 1, no. 4, represents the vase overflowing with 
a liquid, which is designateil as being the sacred octU or earth-wine 
by the presence of the rabbit, which expresses the sound of its 
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Dftine = toehtli. This rebus is surrounded by the noctunwl heaven 
strewn with stars and the refcreuce to the union of min or earth- 
wine with earth and darkness is evident. It has been genemUy 
assumed that these images of the vase, containing the mbbit or 
flioUkuife. represented the moon. As the latter was intimately 
associated with tlic cult of night, of the earth-mother and idoM of 
growth, it is not impossible that by an extension of symbolism, 
this was Uic case, but only in the same way as the sun was toe 
emblem of toe cult of toe Above. On the otlicr hand the native 
drawings of toe moon in Sahagnn’s Academia MS. represent it as 
a crescent with a human profile on the iuner side, and in a speci¬ 
men preserved at the Trocadero Museum, Paris, it is similarly 

carved in rock crystal. t 11 

Before proceeding to investigate the symbol fiii'toer, I would 

jKiint out the general rescinblaucc of the vase, especially as a con- 
\'enlionalized serpent’s jaw, U> toe “borse-sboe” shape of toe 
problematical stone “ yokes ” whicb have been so thoroughly stud¬ 
ied by Dr. Hermann Strebel of Hamburg (Studicn ueber Stem- 
joche auB Mexico uud Mittcl-Amerikn. Internation^es Archiv, 
bd. in, 1890). Mr. Francis Parry has advanced a view concern¬ 
ing the meaning of these curious “sacred stones.”' This is some¬ 
what corroborated, as will be shown, by my recent studies, which 
seem to indicaU pretty dearly that these symbolical objects per¬ 
tained to the cult of the earth-mother, A fact of unquestionable 
importance, cited by Mr. Parry, is the certified existence and use, 
amongst southern Californian Indians of the preseut day, of a 
rudely worked atone of the same sbaiie, in a native religious rite. 
The owner of one of these stoues, Mr. Horatio Rust, a pioneer 
resident of Pasadena, southern California, exhibited it in the An¬ 
thropological Section of toe World’s Columbian Expositiou, at 
Chicago, 1893, and informed me how he had observed that, occa¬ 
sionally, a native assembly took place at a certain spot on a moun¬ 
tain side, daring which invocations and offerings were made. He 
ascertained that the ceremony on one occasion was the equivalent 
of the pnberty-dnnces of similar California tribes. Having visited 
and examined the spot after one of these celebrations, in which 
six young girls, decorated with garlands of flowers, were the chief 
participants, he found the “ sacred stone,” concealed and sur- 

• Tbeancred RyaboUwid nomberf of Abortgloal AmorlcAln AncloutAnal klodorn 
Ume*. (BoUoUnof ttio American Geognvphlcal Society, no.l, 1SS4.) 
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I’ouuded by oEFerings of coru, meiil and pieces of money. The 
version published by Mr. Parry is slightly dififerent to this account^ 
which was given me by >fr. Rust himself. 

In order fully to appreciate the close analogy between U»e Cali^ 
fornian ceremonial offering of maize aiKl meal to the emblematic 
stone and the ancient Mexican ntiiiil offerings of seeds to an idol, 
holding a bowl or vase, it is necessary to read the following data. 
At the same time I would like to mention here that amongst the 
Hupa Indians of California, who have been termed the Romans 
of Northern California by reason of their valom* and far reaching 
dominions,” we find that flakes or knives of obsidian or jasper, 
sometimes measuring 15 inches or more in length, are employed 
for sacred purposes and are carried aloft in the hand in certain 
ceremonial dances, wrapped with skin or cloth. Sneb knives are 
esteemed so sacred that Uie Indians would on no account part with 
them, and Mr. Stephen Powers found that they could not be pur¬ 
chased at any price. 

It is scarcely neoes-^iary to recall here that the flint-knife was a 
well-known ancient Mexican emblem, nor to point oat the impor¬ 
tance of the conclusion that two well-defined symbols which played 
an important r61e in the Mexican and Mayan cult of the Below and 
of the Earth-mother, ore actually found in use amongst Californian 
Indians at the present day. 

A whole flood of light is thrown upon native symbolism, how¬ 
ever, by the information obtained from the Zuni Indians by Mr. 
F. H. Cushing. The following passage, from their Creation mylb, 
affords the most positive conflrmaUon of the foregoing cooelusion,* 
that the bowl or vase was the native emblem of the earth-mother. 
Tlio Zuni speaker said: “ Is not the bowl the emblem of tbc 

Earth, our Mother? For from her wc draw both food aud drink, 
just as the babe draws nourishment from the breast of its mother. 

And round, as is the rim of the bowl, so is the horizon. 

Interesting as this explanation of the native symboliam undoubt¬ 
edly is, it becomes most iiuimrtnnt when its full signilicanop is 
realized and we recognize that originally earthenware 1>ow1b tlieia- 
selves wera looked uposi as Koci'cd cmbIcinM formed indml out 
of the material of the earth itself. This fact places the inveutioii 

<TrtbMOf Ciillforntn, .SUpIran Powem. CoatriUotloiiii to NuKh Aineiirait Etiitiul 
ogy. Wftchington. >877. toI. HI. p. T*. 

*FourOi AnomU R«pun Bureau of liUmulogv, p. 518. WaaMngton. 
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tind maoufacturc of eartbeo vessels in an entirely new light and 
enables us to oonjcctnre and understand why, qnitc apart from their 
utility, so much care and decoration were lavished iqwn them and 
why, indeed, they were constantly buried with the dead. They 
obviously served as sacred emblems of the earth-mother, to whose 
care the dead body was confided, and originally the intention prob¬ 
ably was to propitiate her by the beauty of the sacred vessels, 
which, to be symbolical of her bounty, necessarily contained food 
and drink. 

AVithont pausing to discuss how easily this custom would have 
gradually given birth to the belief that the foo<l and drink thus 
offered were intended for the use of the dead body itself, or its soul, 
I would ix>int out that, in tlic absence of clay vessels, a stone, 
rough or worked, would have also sei^’ed as an appropriate em¬ 
blem of the earth-motber, being as it were, of her own substance. 
It is well kno>Yn that in ancient Mexico this custom prevailcil. 
There we also find that the bowl- or vtuje-shnpeil grave was em¬ 
ployed, w’itli a deeply religious and symbolical meaning. This is 
clearly rovcaled by a native drawing in the “Lyfe of the Indians,” 
representing a native burial. The deceased, repi’eseotcd by his skull 
only, has been placed in a deep hole, figured as a large invci-ted 
horse-shoe, painted brown and covered with small horee-shoe ” 
marks. The same religious symbolism which led to the adoption of 
a definite form of sepulchre, typifying tlte clement eartli, would evi¬ 
dently account for the adoption for burial purposes, of large clay 
vessels into which the remains of the dead were placed. In some 
'localities these clay burial urns were, as we know, made huge 
enongh to contain tlie dead body itself. Tiie difficulty of manu¬ 
facturing these would naturally have led to the geuerni adoption of 
cremation, simply as a means of reducing the romaina so that they 
could repose in the sacred image of the earth. Cremation would, 
moreover, be a rite full of meaning since, to the native mind, 
earth was inseparable from its twin element fire, and both together 
constituted the ** Below.” 

It is significant to find, however, that Uie ashes of Montezuma’s 
predecessors had not been finally consigned to the earth, in strict 
accordance with tlieir association with the Heaven and Above, 
their remains were never allowed to come in contact with the earth, 
but were usually preserved inside of a hollow wooden effigy of the 
deceased, which was drossed in his insignia and placed in a high 
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tower, bmlt for tbe express purpose. Cortes states that there were 
‘forty very high towers ” in the enclosare of the Great Temple of 
Mexico ami that “ all of these were septilclires of the lords” (Historia 
tic Nueva-Kspaun, cd. Loreiizana, pp. 106 and lOG). Whilst it is 
evident tliat the remains of all lords and priests of heaven should 
tlms be assignctl a place of rest high above Uio earth, it is equally 
intelligible that the bodies of the lords and priests of tbe Below 
and all women should lie conaigoetl to the interior of the earth and 
by preference in caves. The Codex F4j6r>'ary contains an inter, 
csting picture of the Ued-np body of a woman, recognizable as 
siicli from the head-dress imd her instniment of labor, the metlutl, 
on which tlic maize is ground. The mummy rests inside of a flat 
elttgy of a serpent’s head, which seems to be carved in wood or 
stone and closely i-caerablea fig. 81, no. 11. It is worth consider¬ 
ing whether the carved stone-yokes may not have served in con- 
iicctiou with the funeral rites of the consoi*ts of rulers or high 
pricstcases or priests of the Below. 

If investigations of the vase or earth symbols are extended to 
countries lying south of Mexico, traces of the existence of nn 
analogous cult are obsen-able. There undoubtedly exists a strik¬ 
ing resemblance between the form of Uie characteristic and |>ecu- 
liar stone “ scats ” which liave been found in such mimbers in 
ICcnador, to tlie vase, fig. 81, no. 3, for instance. Tbe employ¬ 
ment of these symbolical stones as a consecrated central altar or, 
possibly, ns the ihrone of tlie living representative of the earth- 
mother, would have harmonized with the native ideas which have 
been traced on tho preceding pages. 

It was also extremely interesting to me to find the identical symbol 
in tlie Maya day-sign Caban, which has been identified by Dr. 
Scbellhns and Geheimrath Kdrstemann as a symbol of the earth 
and is figured on p. 99 of Dr. Brinton’s Primer of ifayan Hiero¬ 
glyphics. Jn the sign Caban, tlie horse-shoe mark is accompanied 
by a series of dots which seem to indicate liquid trickling from the 
receptacle and |)ermeating the soil, an idea which is strictly analo¬ 
gous to the much more elaborate Mexican images of the vase full 
of rain or “ eartli-wine,” fig. 1, nos. 1 and 4, which, in cursive 
foiTO, was employed as the emblem of the pulque, or octli lords, 
the priests of the earth. It is stnkingly significant to find tliat In 
the Maya Codices the drops issuing from the horse-shoe are some¬ 
times figoi-ed as trickling into tbe mouths of “ divinities ” whose 
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f.ceB dso exhibit imegee of the eaer«l veee, .nalogoo. to that of 
the Mexican" ocUi-lorda.” bv Dr. Schcllhas 

u painted, a pccnlmrity termed by M y ^ 

meLtl eye" aud which cay be seen m fig^SS v 
“a second block god," whose eye is likewise cue ^ 

‘ir„rr. 

'“.“C'm. 
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.^embliog 0.e akbal glyph, which has been 

with akab = night. It also occurs, m Maya Codices, on 
bands exhibiting crosa symbols, sometimes in an inverted position 
Jigi g fl above and sometimes standing on two of ^e 
rermminds which are a featm-e of these interesting glyphs. 
Postponing a detailed dlscnssion of these, 1 wdl but emphasize 
here that ill the Maya Codices tlie vase, ciirsively drawn as a 
.1 horse-shoe " mark, is proved to be intimately connected with the 
ideas of liquid falling from above, and constituting the drmk of 
divinities and symbols associated with the sacred vase, night and 
darkness, ail attributes of the Below. We shaU next <l»'" 0 >«tr.te 
timt it was alternately placed, on the Maya Caban glyph, with 

of a pea-shaped black dot, to which a 

curved and wavy Hue is attached. This » always figured as lasu- 
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ing from above the dot, then extendiug dowuwanla and half around 
it and tenniaatmg in a dooccudiog, undulating line. 

I submit the following to the considcratiou of ilaya specialists: 
It seems to me that tliis sign presents an extremely realistic draw¬ 
ing of the 806(1 of a nionocotyledoDons plant, such ns tlic maize or 
Indian coni, in its first stage of germination, when the radicle, 
having issued from Uio apex, turns downwanis in diarneteristic 
fashion and i>euetrates into the earth. Besides tlie lealisin of tlie 
native di'awiug tlicrc can bo no doubt that the image of a sprouting 
maize-seed is the most expressive and appropriate nccouipaniineiit 
to the symbol of fertilizing i-ain, on an earth-symbol, aud I am 
unable to underetand how Drs. Cynis Thomas, Seler, Schellhos 
aud Briuton could have overlooked the realism in this image of a 
sprouting seed, aud concluded that it was a jmrtrnyal of “fer¬ 
mented liquor trickling downward,'* a “ nosc-oruameut,” or a 
“ twisted lock of hair,” “ a cork-screw curl." The latter inter- 
protatioQ was mode by Dr. Schellhos because he found the sign in 
connection with female figures in the Codices, which undoubtedly 
is a fact of extreme interest, as it furaisbes a valuable proof that 
the 31ayas associated the e^h with the female principle. 

Dr. Scbellhas, however, records bis obsen'stion that tJic sign 
cabau occurs as a symbol of fruit-beaiiug earth, in the Codex 
Troano, as it is figured with leaves of maize (p. 83) or with climb¬ 
ing plants issuing from it and winding themselves around a pole 
(p: 82). Gebeimrath Fdrsteinaim connects the day-name caban 
with “ cab ” to which Perez, to bis dictionary, attaches tlie meaning 
of “earth, world and soil” (Die Tages getter der Mayas. Globus, 
vol. Lxxiii, DO. 9) and adds that tlie hieroglyph decidedly desig¬ 
nates the earth. At the same time be intcrjirets what I regard as 
the maize-graiu and its radicle, as possibly representing a bird in 
its flight upwards, and he merely describes tiic accompanying in¬ 
verted horse-shoe with dots, without attaching any iiositivc mean¬ 
ing to it. It must be added that Dr. Forsteraaun himself states 
that he is not satisfied with his own interpretation of these two 
symbols, the first of which, the seed ami radicle, likewise occure 
in the day-sign cib, to which 1 shall recur. 

If any doubt remains os to the signification of the dny-sign cab, 
I think it will be dispelled when it is shown that the immc cab, or 
caban is obviously related to tlie adjective, adverb and preposition 
cabal or cablil, which signifies low, below, on Uie earth, in, beneath 
9 . u. papsks 1 S5 64S 
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iin(l under. The frequent ftssocintion of the 

Imaffc of a bee, as in the Ccxles Troniio, is partially cxpUnietl by 

Uie fact that the Maya word for honey is cab. for 
yikll-cab. It alTords at all events, an instance, in Maya hiero¬ 
glyphic writing, of a nictliod of duplicating the sound of a won 
Lalogous to that which I detected in Mexican pictography, and 
named complementary signs in my communication on the sub- 
ject, published as an appendix to my essay on Ancient Moxiwn 
Shields (Internationales Arohiv fiir Kthnogiapliic, Uyden, 

On the other hand the day name and sign clb, on which the sprout- 
ing grain is also dgured, seems to be relatwl to the verb cibah - to 
will, to occur, to happen, to take place. The allusion contametl 
in boUi glyphs is obviously the same and signifies, m Uie firet 
place, the hidden process of germination which takes place under 
the surface of the soil, and is associated witli the idea of the female 


principle in Nature. 

The seed and radicle, horse-shoe and rain-drops, are also distm- 
guishable on a vessel on page 85 of the Dresden Calex and on a 
small three-legged vase,which is fignred by Doctor Bniiton (Pnmer, 
118) as the day-sign ch'cn. This vase is surmounted by two m- 
curving projections and offei-s a close annlc^y to a sacred vase with 
supei-stnicturc (fig. 83, n) from which projects a peculiar open 
and double receptacle, into which a priest is sowing small s^ds. 
The interior of tiiis bowl is represented as hollow, and containing 
what I shall show further on to be a native sjunbol for Eailh: 
three little mounds. On another boiil, in front of this one, a bird 
is sitting and presumably hatching. In another portion of the 
same MS. a similar bowl is figured containiag three seed fruits and 
capsules, resembling pomegranates or poppy-heads (fig. 33, iii)- 

The tree next to which the first two symbolical bowte ai*e placed 
dosen’cs to be carefully studieil, for the trunk is crowned by 
four stems Imaring single leaves and is enciroled by a serpent, can, 
the homonym for the numeral four = kan. A fringed mantle and 
a scroll hung from tlie coils of the serpent's body, two footsteps 
are painted on the scroll and, pointing downwards, express “de¬ 
scent,” IIS do also the falling drops of liquid on the stems of the 
tece which grows from a peculiar glyph with subdivisions, which 
has points of resemblance with the glyph under the footless divin¬ 
ity (fig. 33, i). An olwidtan mirror, with cross bni-s, is painted 
in front of tlie Intter, which displays the same descending foot- 
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steps on its mantle. Tbe head and eyes of a snail, the symbol of 
parturition, arc above its face and a wreath of flowers crowns its 
head. Tedious as snch a minute analysis may seem, it is never* 
thcless necessary, in order to gain a percei>tion of tire extent to 
which symbolism was practised in tire picture writings foaud in the 
Maya MSS., accompanied by the cursive calculiform glyphs. U 
seems that, in no. ir, we have a presentation of the Maya “ tree 
of life/* and that scrolls, on which descending footsteps are de¬ 
picted, are intended to convey the meaning that life is descending 
from Above into the egg and seeds by virtue or decree of the celes¬ 
tial power. It should be noted here that the pbcnonienon of a 
living bird issuing from the hard and inanimate egg-shell had made 
as deep an impression upon the ancient philosophers in Alexico os 
elsewhere, and that the power “ to form the chicken in the shell ** 
was deemed one of the most marvellous attributes of ** the divine 
Moulder or Former,” as is further set forth in the “ Lyfc of the 
Indians.” 

The foregoing illustrations establish, at all events, that the 
Alayos, like the Mexicans, assoctaiecl the sacred rose with seetls 
and germination. The vase, illustrated by Doctor Brinton, exhibits 
the seed and radicle; and this is also found on the symbol for 
earth, whicli, in the Cortesian Codex, is associated with the image 
of a serpent, possibly the equivalent of the Mexican Cihuacoatl, 
or female serpent. 

If, after mustering this close array of analogies, we next ex¬ 
amine the glyph cib, we find tliat it exhibits the seed and radicle in 
the centre of a square, three sides of which are decorated with what 
Doctor Brinton has termed the jMttery decoration (?).” This con¬ 
sists of short lines, such ns ore employed in Mexican pictography, 
in the well-known sign for tlalli, or land, whicli is usually sur¬ 
rounded three sides by a fringe, presumably symbolizing plants 
and grass, a ^‘fringe’* of vegetation and verdure. In Uie glyph cib, 
already referred to, I am inclined to see bat a cursive rendering of 
the same idea, with the seed and radicle in the centre and the 
fringeil border barely indicated by a few short lines. The same 
border is found repeated on tliree sides of the head of a frequently 
recurring personage whom Doctor Scliellhas designates as Go<1 
C, of the Ornamented face.” In bis extremely valuable work. Die 
Giitteigestalten der Mayahandsebriften, this careful investigator 
recoids the various combinations in which this God C ocenrs in the 
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Codices and impartially weighs tUe possibilities of its meaning. 
Gobeimratli Kdrstcinami lias made tlic importtmt oltecrvation that 
the figure of God C occiii's in combination witli the day-sign, 
chucu, of the Maya calendar, which coincides with the Mexican 
day-sign azomatli =: monkey. 

I am nimble to agi*cc with iny venerable friend in identifying 
God C, with Polaris. As Doctor SchcIIlias rightly observes, tlic 
fact .that God C is found in combination witli tlic signs of all the 
four quarters disproves an identification with Polaris. What is 
more, God C is frequently represented as raceiving in his month 
drops of liquid falling from a curaive vase placed above his he-atl 

_ft detail which clearly connects him with eivrth and the *• cartli- 

wine.” In the Mexican MSS. we find the monkey intimately 
connected witli tlie octli or carth-wiuc gods as, for instance, in' the 
“Lyfc of the Indians.” I thercforc reserve a more detailed discus¬ 
sion of tliis subject for my notes on this MS. and return to the 
glyphs ealmn and kan or can. 

.Just as it has been shown tlmt the first may signify calial = tlic 
Below, so it is evident that Die second is coiiiiccte<l with Die prep- 
osilion and adverh canal, signifying “ above, on top of, on higli.” 
Dr. BriiiUm sees in Die kan syinliol a presentation of a |>olishcd 
Slone, or shell (leiidant, or bead, and cites Die Maya dicUonary of 
MoUd wliicli gives kan as Die name for licods or stones which 
serveil Die Indians ns money and neck ornaments.” In connecliou 
with Uiis important statement I revert to the cai'VMl shcll-goigets 
which have been fuiind in the mounds and ancient graves in the 
Mississippi valley and exhibit Maya iiiHncncc. The greater ninn- 
I>er of these exhibit a carved serpent (which in Maya is Ann) in 
their centres and this fact affoixls a chic to the possible origin of 
the Maya name for a neck oniamcut given in Die Motnl dictionai^. 
It is undeniable Uiat all cvidcnco nnites in proving Diat the ancient 
peoples of Die Mississippi valley were in traine, if not more inti¬ 
mately conncctcil, wiDi n Maya-speaking people and came under 
the inllucnce of Die ideas and symlmlism current in Yucatan. 

Returning to the employment of thcglyiib kan ia Maya Coiliccs, 
for more reasons Dinn I am able to enumerate here, I conclude it 
scn*ed as an indicative of the Above or I leaven. It is a curious fact 
that the Maya word for cord is kaan, whilst the name for sky is conn. 

I cannot but think, Dicrcforc, that acaia’cd pendant with a sciqient 
etllgy =: a kan, worn on a cord = kaan, must have been associated 
M8 
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by the Mnysw w.ith the Heaven orHky = caan,aml that Uiis linguU- 
tlc eoiiickleiicc iiuist have been a etroiig factor in tlic dovclopmcut 
of the symliolUiii attached to tlio glyph cau or kan. 

An iutcrcsting fact, vrlilcli I shall demonstrate by a laigc series 
of illustrution from native Codices lu a chapter of my fortlicoming 
work on the ancient Calendar System, will show tliat in their 
hieratic writings, the ancient Mexican sciibcs represented the noc¬ 
turnal he.avon or sky as a circle composed of acorti, to which stars 
were attncbe<l. whilst the centre of the circle exhibited one or four 
stars. In my opinion the origin and explanation of the associa¬ 
tion of the cord with shirs are clearly traceable to the-above men¬ 
tioned fact that in the Maya tongue the wonl for coni, kaan, closely 
resembles the sound of the woid caan s= sky. The prcscui^ of 
the coni hi the Mexican symliols is, therefore, another indication 
of their Maya origin. A proof that the Mayas also employed the 
coni ns a symbol of the sky, or heaven, is fnmished by the mueb- 
di.scusscd lentil-shaped stone altar found at Copau, a small out¬ 
line of which is represented in fig. 21, no. 1. In order fully to 
uuderstaud the meaning expressed by this stone, it is necessary to 
bear in mind how iudissolnhly the idea of something circular was 
associated by the Mayas and Mexicans with their conception of 
the vault of heaven i-csting on the horizon, and of the Above, 
consisting of the two fluid elements, air and water. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer again here to more than one 
authority for tlic statement that the temples of the air (of the 
Above) were circular, and the reason given by the natives for this 
was that “ jnst as the air circulates around the vault of the heaven, 
80 its temple hail to be of a round 8ba[)e.'*' As a contrast to this 
couceptioQ, titu influence of which is also obvious in the form of 
the round temples and towers of tlio mined cities of Central 
America, I would cite the allusions to tlie solid earth contained in 
the sacicd books of the MayiLs, the Fupol Vuh, as being the 
quadrated cartli, foiir-cornercil, fonr-sulol, four-bonlcreil.” Those 
data establish tlio important fact, to which I shall recur, that the 
native ))hilosophers ossociatcil the Above, com|K>8ed of air and 
water, with the rounded, and the Below, composed of fli'C and 
water, with the augnlar form. 

The Copan stone altar exhibits the circnlar form and is sur- 

* lUpubtlcu do InUlaM, Pray Jerouluio ttuinaa do Znuurra IS9>-U7S, od. Sunroz. 
Madrid, issa 
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rounded by a sculptured cord which conveys the sound of its name 
kaan or caan = heaven. On it a cup-shaped depression = ho-och, 
marks the sacred centre of the heaven, the connterpart to the ter¬ 
restrial bowl whence all life-giving force proceeded. Two curved 
lines diverge from this and divide the vaulted circle into two parts. 
The curve in the lines may be iutei‘i)reted as conveying motion or 
rotation whilst the division of the sky may have been intended to 
signify the eastern or male and the western or female portion of 
the heaven, the whole being an abstiact image of central rulersbip 
and of a dual principle incorporating the four elements. It is 
obvious that the meaning intended to be conveyed might also in¬ 
clude the duality of the Heaven or Above, com{>osed of the union 
of the elements air and water. By painting the stone in two or 
four colors either of these meanings coaid have been expressed. 
In either case it will be recognized, however, that much as Dr. 
Ernest Hamy*s deductions concerning this altar have been criti¬ 
cised, the learned director of the Trocad^ro Mnseum, Paris, was 
undoubtedly right in recognizing that tiie stone is a oosmical sym¬ 
bol, intonded to convey the idea of a two-fold division and analo¬ 
gous to the Chinese tae-keib which it resembles, with the difference 
that the Copan sign is more complex exhibiting, as it does, a 
central bowl-shaped depression. A glimpse at the other symbols 
in fig. 21 will show that the identical idea is expressed in the Mex¬ 
ican signs exhibiting a central circle, usually accompanied by a 
four-fold division. 

An analogous attempt to express the same native idea is recog¬ 
nizable in the peculiar mushroom-shaped stone figures, represented 
by a number of examples at the Central American exposition re¬ 
cently held at Guatemala,* and recently described by the distin¬ 
guished geologist and ethnologist, Dr. Curl Sapper. The specimens 
had been collected in San Salvador and Guatemala and resemble 
great stone mushrooms inasmuch as each consists of three well- 
defined parts, a square pedestal from the midst of which rises an 
almost cylindrical ** stem supporting n large circular solid top, 
flat underneath and rounded above. The cylindrical support is 
carved in the rough semblance of a human form, which, in some 
instances, has rays issuing from its head. 

Ad acquaintance with the fundamental ideas of native cosmog- 

* Pllt-foennlg* GoflUeaMIder aos Ouacemala nad San Salvador. Carl Sapper, 
Olobtu. band Lxxnt, ar. 
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ony enables us to recogiiizo that the square stone base typillcs the 
solid part of the imiverse, Uie lielow. whilst the vaulted circle 
above typifies the heaven, Uie Above. The figure sUiiding between 
both is evidenUy im image of a central lord and mlcr, ami the 
entire image is in accord witli the native mode of thought as set 
forth in Mr. If rank II. Cushing’s report alreaily cited and iu the 
symbols which have been figured. 

After reading JMr. Cushing’s account of the native Americau 
philosophy, preserved to the present day by the Ztinis, it is irapos- 
siblc^not to realize how clearly the mushroomdmages materialize 
the identical ideus whicli constiUite, indeed, tJic keynote of native 
thought and can be traced iu each centre of ancient Amencan civ¬ 
ilization. I am inclined to think that tliese alone images were, 
originally, painted with the colors assigned to the four quarters, 
whicli would render the symbolism more apparent. The existence 
of these images in a restricted area of territory, seems, moreover, 
to indicate that they had been inventetl there, possibly under tbe 
influcoce of a religious and,political creed with particular rofcreiiue 
to the union, in a single individual, of tbe power and attributes of 
tbe Above and;Be)ow—an idea which strongly contrasts with 
Mexico and Tncatan, where the idea of duality prevailed to such 
an extent tbat,[ by creating two distinct religions and govenimeuts, 
it tilUmately led to the disintegration of tbe greatest of native em- 
pires^ud its fall, from which it was only rallying at the time of 
the Conquest. It is also possible that the Guatemala images are 
the expression of tlic reversion to a more ancient form of philos¬ 
ophy or government when it had been realized that dual govern¬ 
ment led to dissensions and disintegration. At all events the rude 
mushroom figures testify that tlic conception of a single celestial 
or terrestrial ruler of the Above and tbe Below filled tlic minds of 
their makers at a time, the exact date of which it would be of ut¬ 
most importance to detenniuc, if tliis vrere only ^lossiblo. It is 
also iutei'ceting to note the curious aualogy presented by these fig¬ 
ures to the well-known statement by Confucius that, the sage is 
uuited to Heaven and likvrUi so os to form a triad, consistiug of 
Heaven, Kartli and Man.” 

The association of the round form and of the peak with the 
Above and of the square mid l>owI with the Below can bo also de- 
teetcil iu tbe form of naUve American architecture, as exemplified, 
for instance, by the coutrastiug shapes of two temples figured on 
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page 76, of the Borglnn CoOcx (fig. 34) wbloh wcreobvIoiiBly dedi¬ 
cated to the two prevailiog cults. One of these is snrroonntcd by 
a tau-shaped tliatcl>od roof with a flat top and tnractlKlown ends. 
The dedication of this temple' to Night or stor-ciilt is conveycil in 
this case, by the sign for star on a black ground inserted in the 
roof.i 

The opposite temple exhibits a roof which 1*6818 on n black archi¬ 
trave and oCfei's a general resemblance to an inverted tau. Itriscs 
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in a tapering form and ends in a cone-shaped ornament. The ex¬ 
istence and significance of these two forms of temple-roofs might 
escape notice did tlic same not recur in two high caps or mitres 
figured in the Vienna Codex and obviously intended for the respec¬ 
tive use of the Lords of the Above and of the Below at a religious 







ceremonial (fig. 85). The firat of these ends in a high peak, 
the extremity of which is rcpi'csentcd as capped with snow, in the 
same conventional manner employed in figuring snow-mountains. 
An extremely significant feature of this cap is its exhibition of a 
curved and roundc^l pattern only on its border. The second mitre 
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ends in a horisontal line; it exhibits an angular itattcm and two 
flaps bang down from it, which, os tliey natui'ally conceulvd tbe 
ears of tbc wearer, scorn lo Imve been symboliciil of somutbing 
hidden, and, perhaps, of silence and secrecy. A tlilrd mitre is 
flgurcil on the same page, whicii seems to unite tlic cltnrnctcristics 
of both forms and is surmounted by a yonng mai^o-shoot, pro¬ 
ceeding from a vase. 

Tbc association of the Above with a peak or i>oint is fartlier 
illustrated by a well-known i>eaked diadem always iminted blue 
which was the symbol of tbs visible ruler (fig. S6, uo. 6). A 
peak also occurs on military shields o^mpanied by four bars 
(fig. 86, no. 3) and presents an analogy to no. 4 from the ** Lyfe 
of tlie Indians.” The latter is given as the symifol of a sacred 
festival which I have demonstrated in a previous publication to 

f. 

have coincided with the vernal equinox.* For further reasons which 
1 shall present in my calendar monograph, I infer that we have in 
this drawing a most valuable image of the gnomon and dial em¬ 
ployed by the Sun priests for the observation of the equinoxes 
and solstices. Tbe human victim who was attached to tbe centre 
of the circular stone during tbc same festival is usually repre¬ 
sented with tbe same cone or point and eight appendages on his 
bead (fig. 36, no. 2). Owing to the circumstauce that this peaked 
head-dress, or cone, was sometimes employed by Uie scribes for iu 
phonetic value, as in fig. 36, uo. 1, from the Codex Menduzn, in 
which instance it is figurctl on a mountain and is usually painted 
blue, we know positively that its name was Yope or Y6pi — a val¬ 
uable point since a temple and a sort of monastery in the court- 

■ KoM on Uie AnoiCBt klcxlcau Calendar Sy*t«iu. Stockholm, 1804. 
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yard of the Great Temple of Mexico were boUi named Yopico 
(Sahaguu). At the same lime it should l»e noted that the Maya 
name for “ a mitre,” the symbol of a divine ruler, is Yop^at. In 
the Mexican ollin-signa a cone or ascending point is usually placed 
above and opi)oeite to a symbol consisting of a ring or loop. These 
evidently signify the Above and Below, and in this connection it 
is worth noticing that archaeologists have long ptmzlwl over the 
curious forms of the two kinds of prehistoric stone objects which 
have most frequently been found in the island of I’orto Rico. I he 
first of these consists of an elongated stoue, the centre of which 
rises in the shape of a cone, whilst the ends are respectively carvetl 
in the rough semblance of a bead and of feet. The second form, 
which has £r«iuently been found in caves, consists of a large stone 
ring, and is popularly tcrmecl “ a stone collar.” 
^ ^ A I {inri inclined to regard the latter as being analo- 

T gous to the "stone yokes” of ancient Mexico 
and to infer that the aborigines of Porto Rico 
pmetised a form of the same cult. It should 
be borne in mind that the high conical stone, 
on which the human victims were sacriliced, 
was a salient feature in an ancient Mexican temple and that its 
form must have bad some symbolical meaning. The foi-cgoiog 
data indicate that it probably was emblematic of the Above and 
Centre and was therefoi'e regarded as the fitting place of sacrifice 
to the Sun and Heaven, whilst offerings to the Eaitli were most 
appropriately made in circular openings recalling the rim of the 
bowl and the ronnd line of the horizon. It will be seen furtlter 
on that the cone recurs in native architecture and that its use as a 
symbol, in the course of time, culminated in the pyramid. 

Let us return to it in its rudimentary stage, os a pei’peudicnlai' 
linearising from a medium level, forming an inverted tau. The 
widespread employment amongst Aincrican peoples of the inverted 
and upright tau-shape os emblems of the Above and Below is 
abundantly proven and doubtlessly arose ns naturally as " the 
Chinese characters ShaDg= Above, employed as a symbol for 
Heaven, and Lea= Below or Beneath, employed .*ts a symbol for 
Earth. These are formed, in the one case, by placing a man (rep* 
resented by a vertical line) above the medium level (represented 
by a horizontal line) and in the other below it” (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, art. China) fig. 87. Another equally graphic presenta- 
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tio 0 of the aiialogoua thwightis furniahedby Uie familiar Egyptian 
sign which exhibits a loop or someUiing rounded uDd hollow above 
and a perpendicular line beneath tho medium level. It is well 
known that the tan occurs in Scandiuavia and is popularly named 
Thor's hammer (fig. 38). Merely as a curious analogy 1 point out 
that iu flg. 26, no, 2, from the Vienna Codex, we have an Ainerloau 
instance of a tau sbaped object held iu the hand in a ceremonial 
rite. 

The late and lamented Baron Gustav Nordenakjold observed 
that the entrances to the ruined estufas of the ancient clilT-dwcIlers 
of Colorado were in the shape of an upright tuu and it is well 
known that this is also the case amongst the Pueblo lodiaus of the 
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present day. By means of a photograph taken by Dr. A. War¬ 
burg of Berlin, whilst witnessing the Humis-katshina danco of the 
Moqui Indians at Oniibi, tn May, 1896,1 am able to affirm that 
tho native dancers wear masks and high head-ornaments, partly of 
wood, on which rovei-sod and upright tau-symbols are painted, tho 
first in a light and the scoond in a dark color. As the name of 
the ceremonial dance was cxi>lained to Dr. Wnrbnrg as signifying 
helping the sprouting or growing maize," and celebrated the ad¬ 
vent of tho rainy season, it is obviotu that the two forms of tau 
which were displayed in alternato order on the hemls of the dancers 
in the procession symbolized the juxtaposition of the Above and 
Below, of Heaven and Earth. 

In the ruined temples of Ceutral America, windows in the shape 
of upright and reversed taus also occur. The following series of 
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ai'cbiteotaral openings (fig. 39) we copletl from Mr. Alfred P. 
Maudslay’s invaluable and splendid work, which has not, as yet, 
met with the recognition it So richly deserves.* They display be¬ 
sides the tau-sbaim (y and A) other forms, the symbolism of which 
has been discussed. There we cross-shaped («), square, round and 
oval windows (d, y, h and £), the square obviously syinboltod of 
tlio Karth and the round of the Heaven. Besides these there arc 
openings in the form of a trancated cone (« and c) and others 
ending tn it narrow point (A). A striking form which recalls the 
Moorish arch and is shown ui /, may, perhaps, be looked ui>on as 
an attempt to express the idea of a union of the Above and Below. 

In connection witli these architectural features it is interesting 
to study their names in the native languages. The Nahuatl names 
for windows arc singularly expressive of their uses: tlachialoyan=: 
the watching place or look-out; puchquiauatl = the smoke open¬ 



ing ; tlaiiexillotl = a word which literally means light and splen¬ 
dor, and to which the following words are rclate<l: tlanextia, 
verb = to shine, shed light and radiance; tlancxtilla = something 
revealed, made manifest, found or discovered, newly inventctl or 
formed (brought to light); tlancxcayotiliztU = figure, signification 
or example; tlancxcayotilli = something ftgnred or significative. 

The meaning of tlie Maya name for window, ciznebna, is not 
blear, whilst that for door, chi, is the same as for month, opening or 
entrance. At the same time it is evident that, as in Mexico and 
elsewhere, the window openings in tlie Maya temples must have 
been associated with the idea of light, and the symbolical forms 
given to these besides their positions lead to the inference that 
they were actually regardcil os mystic framed images, so to speak, 
of the supreme, invisible deity, through which, the light of day 
and the darkness of night alternately revealed themselves to those 

* Blo1«sta Cantrmll-AmoricRiia. Arpliirologj, odItcU k/ F, Poeiuie Uotlnuui, London. 
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inside the sacred buildings. A careful sUuly of the positions and 
orientnLions of these openings may yet prove that they also am'c«l 
for astronomical observation. The walls being usnnlly picroeil 
above roach, nothing but tlic sky could have been watclicd tlirough 
them. But besides these, the interiors of Maya nuns contain in? 
teresliug examples of mural openings and recesses which seem to 
have iMJcn .carefully planned so that they should appear dark even 
in daytime and, in more than one case, these display the form of 
the upright tan, the symbol of darkness and the Bclow.> 

It does not seem to have been generally recognized that the 
alternate continpoeition of upright ami reveraed tans produces the 
l>e8t known and most widely spread primitive bordcr*design, usually 
known os the Greek fret (fig. 40, no. $). A plain demonstration 



of tills is, oddly cnongh, visible on ihe two side-projections of the 
Scandinavian brooch (fig. 13) all symbols on which, I venture to 
assert, would have l>een perfectly intelligible .and full of meaning 
to an ancient Mexican. The evolution of tlie fret, on the Ameri¬ 
can continent, can lie studied on tJic beautiful womlcn clubs from 
Hi*azil and Brilish Giiiaua, flgure<l in Dr. Hjalinar Stoipcs' valua¬ 
ble work aircatly refevml to. As striking instances his ftg. ft, p|. 1, 
figs. 3a and 3c, pi. xiii, and figs, la ami Ih, pi. v, shoulil lie exam¬ 
ined. The latter inshmcc is extremely Instructive as it not only' 
exhibits single tans of two forms, but the same in different ^xisitinus, 


>Tiic rnoKt hdiklitK oxampip of ihUltln Uio PalAcc Ilowc, nl Pnlrntpio, all walMtiilca 
of whIrJi aro tau^aliavcil. An ulalMiUM Hturroornani&niaUon.rtrJil/ PolcTval. ottrlit«(>a 
two tipriRht (AUH aurrAnurloil bjr rftUnl Itonltfra. One la a (l»|> openliiK In thi> wall; 
tlic oUuT, next tn It, U Oiled In and e^xhtblu a hirltoutal lino rMUnji on a vmlral 
one. Tlierc ran l>o no dould. Uiat a prnfotiml Mynthtilleal inoaninx wna cxpruiw^l liy 
the PHtlra motir. whlrJi han Itpcn adiMlialdy rfprmluml by Mr. A. 1*. Mauilrday 
(BloloslA Cenlmll-Aworirana, AreliKoiogjr, )Art n, id. IS). 
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03 well as two douWe-headed figures joined in one, which illnstrate 
the native association already discussed, of duality and of the 
curved lines os the opposite of the rectangular and both respect¬ 
ively figuring the Above and Below. 

It is impossible to study the decorations on these South Ameri¬ 
can clubs without liecoming convinced that their makers shared the 
same ideas as the ancient Mexicans. They offer, indwl, a whole 
set of variations on the native theme and idea of heaven and 
Earth. Two instances (fig. 5a, pl- ix, and 6a, pi. xi) in which the 
union of two figures pi-oduces a third, or a single one princes 
two, elncidate the meaning sometimes expressed by the designs. 
In the round or spiral forms, which are most frequently accom¬ 
panied by a zigzag border, I am inclined to see a presentation of 
air and water, corresponding to the Mexican symbols of the 
Above. 

As lock of space forbids my making here a more extended com¬ 
parison of the native symbols, I shall but point out how the tau, 
in jiixUposition and contraposition painted in two colors, prodoces 
fig. 40, no. 8. The picture from the Codex Mendoza of a native 
Uachtli, the form of which is represented by two tans in contra- 
position. is partly painted black. The same division of a single 
tau Into two parts, colored differently, transfoims no. 8 into no. 4 
and shows that a single tau could have been employed ciirsively 
to symbolize nnion. 2 and 7 ai-e but variants of 8 and 4. If, 
instead of angles, curved lines be given to the ta^, the first half 
of fig. 6 is the result. When spaces between the incurving hooks 
and the border are filled out with color, the familiar design on the 
second half of 5 resulte. With exception of the latter, the South 
American clubs exhibit each of the above forms, as well as no. 8. 
It will he shown Inter that these also occur In ancient Peru. 

The foregoing examples of the employment of taus in upright 
and reserved positions is, however, by no means exhaustive. Fig. 
41 teaches that the familiar chccker-lmard or tartan design, sym¬ 
bolically employed in ancient Mexico, was the simple result of taus 
in contraposition, the square spaces thus found being alUrnately 
filled with black and brown or gray. The symbolism of this de¬ 
sign only bccomea evident when all the combinations in which it 
occurs have been carefully studied. It is represented in the Codi¬ 
ces in the doorways and arches of certain sacred edifices which are 
sliown to be estufas or temaz-calli by further illustrations which 1 
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could not repixyluce here, but which exbibitcven the steam escnpiog 
from the building and other unmistakable features. 

Saliogun has recorded bow these semi-sacred edifices were 8i)ec- 
inlly consecrated to the “ Mother of the gods and of ns all, whose 
curative and life-giving power was exerted in the temoxcalli, also 
named xocliicalli, the place where she sees secret things, rectifies 
what has been dci'angcd in human bodies, fructifies young aud 
tender things, . . . and where she aids and cores . . 

It was customary for pregnant women to resort to tliesc baths 
under the care of the medicine-woman who exhorted her patient on 
entering, with the words: ** Enter into it, my daughter, enter into 
the bosom of our Mother whose name is Yoalticitl . . . warm 
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thyself in the bath, which is the house of flowers of our god . . '* 
(Historia, book vr, chap, xxvii). 

The Vienna Cknlex contains, besides pictures of temples (fig. 41, 
« and h), two instances which elucidate the meaning of the design; 
c of the same figure ilisplays the conventional symbol for land, 
fringed on three aides. Enclosed in this and seen, in profile, is a 
stratum of checker-lionrd dc.Higu, above which is a sheet of water; 
d displays a conventionally diawn mountain, inside of which is the 
symbolical vase ftUetl with the design. From this steam or smoke 
ascends through the soil of the mountain, and forces its way through 
the surface, abova which we sec two rccnrveil puffs of smoko aud 
a yonog blossoming maize shoot, conventionally drawn, such as 
may be seen worn by priestesses, ns a symlmlicol head decora¬ 
tion, on page 11 of the Vienna Co<lex. The Bcate<l figure of a 
priest is represented os sheltering its grow’tli with bis outHpreoil 
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mnntle. On his back be displays a symbol, composed of two 
rolls imitcd by a crossband, which is met with in Maya and Mexi- 
can Codices. In the latter the four projecting ends arc iisually 
painted with tlio colors of the four quarters. As tlicse are Qgured 
.os united into a single sign, it scorns evident that this syinboliacd 
a union of ttie four elements deemed necessary for tlie production 
of life by tbC ancient native philosophers. 

The foregoing illustrations, to which 11101*6 could l>o addctl, clearly 
establish that the checkered design was associated with tlic sym¬ 
bols of earth, heat and water. It obviously exprcssc<l tlic idea 
embodied in the Nahuatl word xotlac =: the heated earth; literally, 
glowing embers, also budding and opening (lowers. It was em¬ 
blematic of the fall of the rain or earth-wine upon the heated soil. 
In the temozcalli the same life-producing union of the elements 
took place and aided hmuan growth and health. It would seem 
as though the apiiellation xoch-i-calU, bestowed upon the sweat- 
house'by the native medicine-woman, exprassed the same train of 
tlioiigbt. Moreover, it is noteworthy, tliat the sound of tlie first 
part of this name aud of xo-tlac recurs in the Maya word for vase 
in general, hoK>ch. The checker-board design would naturally 
have been employed in connection with the festivals, associated 
with esoteric rites, which were held in celebration of the uuiou of 
the Heaven and Earth at the commencement of the rainy season. 
It would, naturally, tlierefore, have been used as a decoration on 
tlie drinking vessels employed in the distribution of fermente<l 
drinks for vivifying and curative purposes. It is met with on 
Peruvian drinking bowls, ns proven by several examples in the 
Royal Kthnographical Museum in Berlin, for instance. 

It is curious to note as an interesting analogy that the same 
checkered design frequently adorns tlie ancient Egyptian drinking 
bowls represented in the hieroglyphic writings. I have also ob- 
sen'ed it in some ancient Greek drinking vessels, preserved at the 
Imperial Hermitage Museum at St. Peteralmrg, where it decorated 
the bowl itself or the garments of Bacchantes figured thereupon. 
It is also met with in ancient Peruvian textile fabrics, in black and 
white, as on one figure vase in the Berlin Museum, and, needless to 
remark, it is a Scotch clan tartan. Its adoption as the basis for- 
chess-lwai-ds of ancient Egypt seems to indicate that there it also 
signified the Above and Below and-that the game was thought of 
as an eiempUfication of the eternal contest between the powers 
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of Heaven anti Earth, H^^litand tlarkncBs, etc. We look to ai)e- 
cialiHts for iiifonnatioii as to Uic origin, meaning and cniploynicut 
in higypl and Greece of Uiiw primitive and almost nnlvcrjKd design. 

In ancient Mexico and i^oasibly Peru, it oiivionsly pertained U> 
a si't of ideas which, in some oommunitics, might easily have de- 
genenvtod and led to tlic institution of rites and ideas such as were 
prevaleiil in the Maya colony which had established itself at the 
moutli of tlic Panneo river, on the coast of Mexico, nortli of Vera 
Cruz, and from which the IluaxtccanB of tlic present day descend. 
It is interesting to note that the name of the capital foiiiulod by 
tile colonists, who seem to have emigrated owing to well-founded 
religious persecution, was Tuch-pan, a woixl which siguilles In the 
Maya tongue “ the umbilicus,” qualiHwl by pan, meaning “ that 






which is above or excels " etc., bnt which was expressed in Nahuatl 
ptctiire*writing8 by a rabbit = tochtli and a banner — pantll. 

The opposite of the checkered or xothu; design, was the native 
water and air pattern which has been poiutotl out ns cncii-cling the 
miU-e of the Ix)rd of the Above or Heaven. U likewise figures in 
native pictures on tlie mantles of some of Montezuma’s pmlcces- 
sors. The history of its origin and development is best learned 
from the following native ilhistmtions. Fig. 42, noa. I ami 2, rep¬ 
resents sen-waves, the Maya name for which, by the way, is kuknl- 
yaain, which admits of the interpretetion “ divine-water" or, if 
we connect kukul wiUi the Mexican coliuhqui, »twisted or bent 
water.” A rcpi-escntation of water, as figured on a mantle in the 
“ Lyfo of the Indians,” conveys the idea of water mov«l by the 
action of the wind, the blank curve reminding one also of tlie curves 
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80 often oasociftted by native artists witb serpents’ beads, and with 
the wind and rain-gods. The well-known symbol of the air-god is 
accompanied, as nlremly shown (fig. 26), by an ornament which 
forms a soliil frame for a hollow curve constituting an air-image. 
Ill the following image an analogous car oraament is figureil and it 
issnri'oumied bypnifsof air or wind, conveutioually drawn (fig.-lS). 

Whilst the foregoing illustrations amply prove tliat the natives 
associate*! the curved and romided form with water as movwl by 
air, it most be noticed tiiat in Mexico and Yucatan, os well as in 
llraail and Guiana, plain water was figured by a aeries of parallel 
zigzag or undulated lines. For tbeso reasons I infer tliat tlic 
syinljolical design, representing actual waves, always expressed the 
union <>t air and water, and was tlierefore crablematio of the euU 
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of the upper elements, or the Above. It is unfortunate that, in 
Mexico, no vestiges remain of Uic ciroular temples which were 
p.articularly dwiianted to (inctzalcoatl = the divine twin or lonl of 
tlie twin upper elements = air and water. Doubtlessly they were 
ai>proprmtely dcooratoil with horizontal bands exhibiUng tbe sacred 
design, 'riie mined condition of Central American round temples 
sc-arcely justifies the hope that such a verification can be made. At 
tlie same time the round temple on a 8*ioare base, with its iKicnliar 
ground plan, w,i.h, of Itself, an image of the Above and of central 
rule extending to the four quarters (fig. 30. p. 97). That the air 
and water design was acliially employed in America ns a frieze on 
sacred edifices Is proven, however, by moro than one illustration 
SC:; 
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in tljG Vifinna Codex and other native MSS. (fig. 3.5, c). Wo also 
Roo the design decorating the painted drinking borrls named xicallt 
which were employcii in the distribution of the sacred pulqiio or 
octli at cerlftin i-oligioiis festivals. As tJie Mexican n.ame given to 
the design itself is xical-colinhqni, it seems as though it was most 
popularly known ns the “ twisted or winding pattern " of the sacred 
drinking vessels. 

Having originatc<1, as I have aiiowj), from the simplest ohsci'va- 
tion of the action of air upon a surface of water, it is but natural 
that tlie same design ebonld luivc indci)endcnUy originatc<1 in sev¬ 
eral localities. It is, ncvci*tholeas, woilh meutioniug here tliatthc 
dome of one of the most beaiuifnl of aneient Greek remains, the 
choragic monument of Lysleratcs, or lantern of Dcniostltrncs at 
AUicns, is 8urrouiule<l by a band or fascia, cut into tlio water de¬ 
sign. It is evident that, seen against tlm sky, this gi'aphicnlly 
represented Uic curling waves of water “on stimincr seas,” and 
this was evidently the most primitive mctlio<l of employing this 
form of symbolical decomtioii which is more f.amiIiAr when cxe- 
cntc<l in solid masonry stucco, ns a frieze. 

The identical process of development may Im oliacn'c<l in Mexi¬ 
can ai'clntcchiiti. In the Vienna and otlicr native Codices, countless 
temples are depicted as snrmonntcd with f.ascue cut into i*ecUngii- 
lar designs in such a manner tliat the blank space left between 
each solid piojcction figures its inverted image in the air (fig. 35, 
a—4). Id these open fasetm an intention to symbolize the solid 
or R.arth, and the finid or Heaven, is discernible, whilst the stei>-likc 
projections seem to express or convey the idea of ascent and de¬ 
scent, perhaps tl)C ascent of human supplication and the descent 
of the mneh-pmyed-for rain. Fmin the otlier examples of temple 
decorations (fig. 35, / and h) it is evident that, in solid friezes, ft 
light and a dark color were employed in the same dcsigtis, to con¬ 
vey tlK5 same idea. 

Kvidence proving that (he emblems on the roofs of the temples 
were roplctc with meaning is ftirnislic<l by several ropresciitations 
of i*oofs, on which rows of ujuitrelchwl hands or of human hearts 
are <lepicte<l. My horror at these seemingly ghastly emblems van¬ 
ished .ns soon as I ascertaino*! their ticbial meaning from a iKissagc 
in .Sahr^jnn’s Ilistovia. Describing a ccrbiin sacreil dance ho re- 
oonls that “ o»» tlie white garments of the girls who took part in 
It, bainla and heai-ts were paiuteil, signifying that Uiey lifted their 
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heartB and linnds to heaven, praying for rain.” Not only does 
tliis (urplain the syinlK>li5m of tlie hands on tlic templos Imt .also 
the native custom obsorvctl, hy ino<lcrn pilgrims in Alexico and . 
Yucatan, of painting uplifted hands on the outer walla of sanctu¬ 
aries ns an act of piety and devotion. 

The liidcons necklaces of alternate hands and hearts which en¬ 
circle the neck of a great inonolitlnc Idol in tlic city of Afexicn ami 
of an image in the Lyfo of the Indians ” arc tlms also proven to 
be the touching though uncouth ami child-likc expression of a devout 
prayer. Having gaiiiml this insight into tlic .deep signincance of 

native emblems it is interesting 
to study the peculiar breast-orna¬ 
ment which is the cmhlcm of Xiiih- 
tccuhlli,literally *‘tbe azure lonl,” 
or the lord of the year or of lire 
and of the Cihuacoatl or woman- 
8cr|)ent. It consists of an oblong 
plaqnc, tlic narrow ends of which 
ara cut ont so as to simtdato two 
air pyramids with steps. The 
name of this symbolical ornament 
is lecordcd by Sahagun as xiiili- 
totclli, literally the turquoise or 
grass-green pyramid. It is in¬ 
variably painted blue and dis¬ 
plays a round plate of biirnishcil 
gold in its centre. For more reasons than I can pause to relate 
here, it can be shown tliat the plaqnc probably symbolized the 
Above, the bine sky, water and air, whilst the gold plate was an 
image of the central divinity. The sides of the square stool on 
wliicli the god is seated arc also cut out so as to convoy the idea 
tiiat be is resting above tcnwicd air-pyramids (fig. 44). Ilis shield 
is aniTonnded by a oord and contains a ci-oss-symliol with lines con¬ 
veying the idea of rotation and four circles. The banner above the 
shield named pantli conveys the sound of the woitl pan = above, 
whilst his conical car-omament symbolizes Uie Centre and Above. 
These details arc noteworthy bec,aii8e I am about to point out tlic 
striking analogy between a Zuul idol or fetish and the ancient Mex¬ 
ican pictures of the lonl of fire and the lord of Uic north or the 
underworld = Tczcatlipoca. 

SlU 
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This Ziini idol was scut lo the Royal Ktbtiogmpbical Museuin.at 
Hci'Uu as part of a representative collectiou by Frank H. 
Cusliiiig nud has bceu figured aud described in the publications of 
tlie MnscuiUt with notes by Dr. R. Sclcr.^ It represents Uie Ziini 
god Atcbialatopa whose attiibates ai*e stone knives, who is the 
pati'on of the suci'et society, Small fire" aud who is identifled 
with a gi'cat star. Ills fetish represents him os standing on the 
centre of a crosSf formed of four beams placed vertically and per¬ 
forated with step-like perforations. The ends are cut out like those 
of Xiuhtecnlitli's blue emblem. Two parallel bare, tiie upper one 
of which is painted bine, the color of hc.avcu, and the lower painted 
green, the color of the earth, couvey the ever-present native idea 
of the Above and Below. The arms of the cross arc painted red 
with yellow ends which, necording to Kr. Cushing, represent the 
light emanating, in four directions, from the star. The arms are 
distinctly associatcil with the caixlinal i)oiaU aud each snpi>orts 
the cUigics of a mouutaiu lion and a binl — typifying, evidently, 
;vs in Mexico, the Above aud Below. This cross, with the iignre 
standing ou its centre, is BU5)>euded from above aud, diiriug a cer¬ 
tain ceremony, it is set into rapid gyratory motion, from left to 
right by thcofliciatiug high priest. 

It is impossible not to see, in this fetish, a swastika in substantial 
form and ia actual rotation; whilst the figure of the god, decorated 
with Slone kuives, moves as on a pivot in the centre, preseuting 
exactly the same idea as in the Mexican imago of the god held 
in the centre of a cross-symbol by the jaws of a tccpall or flint 
knife. It is unueccssary to mentlou again here that tlie only star 
iu the heaven, whicli conUl i>oe8ibly have been regarded ns a centre 
of rutuUou, is Polaris; but I should like to drew attcuUou to the 
fact that bunches of fcatlicrs are attached to Uio cxtrenuties of 
tlic cross-beams and to the summit of the terraceil heoil-dress of 
the fetish and recall the ciroumstaucc tliat, amongst the Mexicans 
and M.ayas, tlie names for fcatlicr were almost identical with those 
for heaven or something celestial and divine. 

As the Znui god is said b> be standing on hU red star (an mo- 
yatchuu thlaua) ami figures os a centre of relation, I look upon 
this fetish as affordiug most striking confirmation of iny conclu¬ 
sions couccruiug the origin of tlie swastika and cross 8ymlx>lH. If 

. t VcriMfenlUcliunjcwi mi* Oe*i KfiulRllchcii Mu«oum fUr V8lk«rkuii*le, iv ImnU, 1 
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it iB ccitaiii that, at the present day, tlie Zitnis a»BOciatc this star- 
god with Sii’ius and their cross symbol with the moruiiig stiir, tl>eu 
it is quite obvious that they have lost the original muaniiig of tlic 
rotating-stai- fetish, which could uovur have l>eeu suggested by 
ciUicr of these or, indcetl, by auy other heavenly body but I’oinris. 
1 regret tiiut spsice docs not i>eriiut mo to consider here, nioi'u fully, 
other close anal<^ies between aiieient i^Icxicnn and moileru Ziiai 
religious ccreiuonies, etc., besides those whidi Imve been so well 
described by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. 

1 cannot omit to note here for further ruforeuee that Uie imliouat 
war goils of tlie Ztirds are tlie twin-brolhera Ahatiuta, the elder, 
whose altars were sUnated to Ow ntflU or south and west of Zuni, 
and Matsail^ma, Uic younger, whose altars stood to thts left or nortlt 
and east of the village. The secret society of the warriors and 
priests of the bow ded1cAte<1 tlieir cult to these brothers, whose 
cotinteiqjm'ts wc have alrc.idy studical in Mexico and Vucatan. 

Returning to tlie prioiilivc designs which expressed the union of 
the Above and Below, I point out an iutcrestiog example from the 

Lyfeof the Indians," which likewise symbolizes the four quarters, 
and their subdivision and their relation to tlic whole (fig. 32, no. 3). 
A suuiewimt aunlogoiis design, from Peru, presents an outline re¬ 
sembling a swastika (fig. 40, no. 9) which, when filled in with al¬ 
ternate colors, yields fig. 40, no. 1, in which the idea of tl»e Above 
and Below preponderates. Another example of an analogous em¬ 
ployment of a light and dark color is furnished hy a shield in the 
Codex Mendoza, shown iu fig. 1, no. 1, alongside of an interest¬ 
ing image which gives os on Insight into the depths of meaning 
contained in the dualistic native designs. It consists of a disk, one- 
half of which represents the stany heaven and the other the sun, 
resting on a parti-colored support (no. 8). It U evident that day and 
night are thus symbolized, and it is reasonable to infer that in some 
centres of thought especially the ideas of light and darkness should 
have become associated with the two dlfrercut fonns of cult the 
followere of which would be respectively designated as the children 
of light and the children of darkness. By means of a light and 
a dark color miml>erless variations of the one theme were indeed 
obtained. In the native Codices, in textile fabrics and on pottery, 
there are also numcroos examples of an extremely simple design 
consisting of a single zigzag line running between two parallel 
lines and dividing the inten'ening space into two fields, the lower 
see 
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of which is fllletl oat with black and the other with some light color. 
The dark upright and light inverted peaks were evideiiUjr cuiplojcd 
as familiar and favorite cniblcms of earth and heaven. 

I am inclinctl to sec in the serrated summit of Uic remarkable 
CiliOcCi known as the Uousc of Doves at Uxmalj a reudering of 
the same symboliam on a gigantic scale (fig. 46). It cannot but 
be leeogiiizetl, moreover, that a high edifice presenting a regiilsr 
series of cones, and extending from cast to West, would have 
alfoitlcd on excellent means of registering the varying posiUons 
of heavenly boilies. To observere looking towaitls it from the 
north orsonlli, at judiciously chosen distances, the entire span of 
the sky would have sccined divided into eight oipial pniis, seen as 
inverted air pyramids between nine sections which rise iu sU'iw and 
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tenninalc tni>oiuta, each gable being imrforatcd with UiU-Ly win- 
dow-likc openings, an-anged in seven horizontal rows. 1 he pur¬ 
pose of these gable-like piles has been a riddle U> tbe archaeologists, 
who have visited Uxmul. Dr. Wm. II. Holmes, from whose val¬ 
uable works I cite tbe above descriptions, expresses his womlcr at 
tlie great building, bearing uiwii Its roof a colossal masonry 
comb, built at an enormons expenditure of time and labor . . . 

which seemed to have been built exclusively for tbe purpose of 
embellishing tbe building and holding aloft iU sculplurcil onm- 
incuts” (Ancient cities of Mexico, pi. i, p- 95). 

I venture to roamtaia that this remarkable edifice not only afroidcd 
facilities for astronomical obsert-ation but constiluUd iu itself a 
great prayer for rain wrought iu stone and addressed lo the Lonl 
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of Heavcu by a devout people, lu con-oboralion of this mfereucc, 
besides the foregoing data, I point out that to Ibis day the 1 ueblo 
ImlianH associate the step pyi-ainid form with beueliucut miii ami 
even give this 8bai>c to the etlges of tlic sacred bowls which are 
caiTied in the cci-emonial dances by the » rain-makci-s. Aewrd- 
ing to Mr. Cushing the Zinus compare the rim of such bowls to 
the line of the “ horizon, terraced with mountains, whence rise the 
clouds.” He was likewise informed that the terrace form repre¬ 
sents “the ancient eacretl place of the spaces,” an expression which, 
though somewhat vague, seems to corroborate my view of tlie 
Uxmal building. The Zufii statement that the terrace form (Igurml 
mountains leads to the subject of so-called » mountaiu worship. 
In ancient Mexico, at the approach of the rainy season, religious 
ceremonies ai-e perforinwl in honor of the mountains which were 
lookctl upon 08 active agents in the pi-oduclion of ram, hccausc 
they attracted and gathered the clouds around their summits. The 
toi>8 of mountains were thus i-egardcd as the sacred pbue where 
the sky and heaven met and protluced the showers which vivifietl 
the earth. Pilgrimages and offerings to mountain summits formwl 
n part of the duties of the Mexican priesthood, but in the cities the 
pyramid temple Ber\'cd as n convenient substitute for the moimtain. 

The close association of Uie terrace form with rein and water 
symbolism is certainly exemplified in the Mexican design on a 
temple roof (fig. 35, «)• The most remarkable application of tbe 
dualistic designs is, however, met with in Peru where, accoixliug to 
Wiener, the irrigation canals which carried water to the maize fields 
were laid out so as to form pattern bands like fig. 40, nos. 4 and 7, 
for instance. It is evident tliat this system of irrigation must 
have been an e-vti-emely effective and practical one, bnt that it had 
been probably adopted from superstitious motives as an illustra¬ 
tion of the vivifying uniou of the celestial shower with the seed¬ 
laden soiK The assumption that the ancient Peruvians shared the 
same ideas as the Mexicans aud Mayas will be found justifletl by 
the following data. 

U is now my intention to give a brief and bare outline skctcli 
of the Peruvian civilization, by means of a scries of quotations 
from the best authorities.' Incomplete Urough tliis must noccs- 

iGarclliiM) de UvVofn, Comcutiirla* llwilom LUlwn, ISO#; nlw trannUiUon bjr Sir 
ClemooU B. Markham. Ui« llukiuylSociety. Rlwcnnrt lAvr- of tUo Iiiom* 

(aocounUhy Molina, Salcnmaybua, Arlln nml tnmalatcd by Sir ClomonU 

B. Markliftia; aloo Clean de Loon, llerrora, eUt, and MS. of l*adr« Anulto OUra. 
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sarily be, it will, neveitbelcse, establish, beyoud a doubt, that the 
tamers of Ibo great Inca empire wore under the donnmon of U e 
same set of ideas which I have been tracing throughout the Amei- 
iem continent. The lucid reccds of the Peruvian “ ‘“f 

the purity with which the system had been mamtau.rf ^ 

eas, enable us to reeogniae and appreciate its man.fold perfecUons 

as a jiKxlcof primitive government. 

The l«8t authorities agree that the inhab.tante of the coun^, 

now known as Peru, lived in barbarism until civihzabou was intro¬ 
duced anioiigst them by the Incas. One 7 

island in the Titicaca lake, another Tiahiiaiiaco, as the plaM where, 

“ after die deluge,” a man or deity apiieared, divided 

four parU and ilisU-iblitcd these to four brothers, amongst whom 

Z Liiieo Capac, to whom was assigned the province to the north^ 

hkich brother had a sister who was also his wife. Manco Capac 

and his sister and wife Mania-Ocllo or, aeeording to other anthoi- 

ities, the Ihtal Inca Lloque Yiipanqiti and Ins 

Cusco, also given as Kosko or Knska, a name 

toGaicilasodeInVega signifies “navel of he * 

bestowed “ because die uewly-foniided capital was to 

and point of all.” The city was divided into two parts : Hanaii 

Cnsco = the Above, which was niled ovei- by the Inca, and Hnnn 

Cosco= die Below, wliich wim governed by his wife and sister 

tho Imi-e the honorific dtle of Coya= queen and Mamanebio - 

our mother-. The inhabitants consequently became separnt^ to 

To “Rories: the upper lineage and the 

avllii and Hurin-ayllo. At the same time this division was o . 
;!ls “’that those of one-half should have an advance over the 
ntlicr ■ . the command was that only one difference and 

rwledgmentof^ri^^-^^- 

U M and elder brothers, whilst the dwellers in the 

upon as the first imn a 

■ T' '“^rik as die SrLm L I left arm in ail olBees 
Ihcy were to i 8 game division was 

or place, where preeede^^ g,«t or small, through- 

“‘TZ'^unt^thtir inhabitants being constantly classed into 
out the count y» emDiroiUcU wasimmeil 

opper and lower J^^orle empire, wbicb 

Tauantm-Buyu, mg y 8 Antl-8uvu=EaBt; CuntL-saya = 

was divided into four provmcea: Antl-8uyu-i!saB , 
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Wesl, Oil the roiul to which were two funiotis bi*ook» of wntor 
named the silver aeriicubi, Cullquoiiuicliacbiiay; Chinclni'iittyu = 
Norlli; CoiIa*Buyu = South. It is rcconloil tluit the Coyu or queen 
went to the Colla-BUyii or South aud taught the woineii the art of 
weaving, of phuiting maize aud of (nepariug it for food. In con¬ 
nection with the name of fcinalo rule = Coyu, and tlie Souths 
Colla-tiuya it is interesting to note that the name for granary was 
CoU'Caua. Fodre Arriaga (quoted by Rivero and I'schudi, p. 188) 
describes a remarkable mouument which shows that the West was 
also associatcil with the female ruler. The luouolithiu statue 
[inaguihceutly sculptui'ed aud placed on a sepulchral cinluunce uoar 
Ililavi] represented two monstrous figures standing back to buck. 
Ouc, represeuting a man, faced to the East; the other, with a 
woman’s face, looked towards the West.’ Serpents were reprc> 
scuted ns crawling up the figures and these stood on other reptiles 
resembling fre^s. In front of each of these idols there was a 
square slab of stone which seemed to hare served as an altar.*' 
With the dual division of the jiopalatiou the seeds of dissension 
wci'e sown in Pem as elsewhere. At a certain festival Uie youths 
of the upi>Gr lineage eucountered tliose of the lower lineage in 
trials of strcngtli and prowess, which sometimes I'csuUed in vto* 
leuce. A certain feeling of rivalry and opiiositioii must have been 
thus fostered. Two forms of cult prevailed: the Inca lords and 
warriors were associated with the cult of the Above of which the 
emblems were golden images of ihe Creator aud of the Stm, ‘Ube 
loni of day,” to whose power rain aud thunder were attributud. 
Tbc silver liitaca or image of the moon, called Quilla in Qncchim 
and pRCSn in the Colin dialect, was in the figure of a woman aud 
was kept under the chaise of women, the reason for this being 
** that the moon was a woman.” During the festival Situa, oueday 
was tIedienUxi to the Creator, the Sun and Thunder and another to 
“ tJie Moon aud Earth, when the accustomed sacrillccs and prayere 
were offerc<l up.” We thus cleai'ly distinguish a cult of tlie Heaven 
aud Day presided over by the Inca aud a cult of Earth aud Night, 
Avbosc high priestess was the Coya. Siie, moreover, iiad chaise of 

> Attention U cnllcti to n rnriona error In tiio orlstonl text bjr Arrlngit, quoteU Ity 
llivvro Anil TaoIiwU. ArrlAgA Ktntw tiint Uio two oUtucA »too<l linr-k tn bnrJi, but hu 
uinkea Die woman look lowartl tiic “ poiilculw" anU tbo nuin to the " ocriduntu, 
thiw making both flKnmt faro tho wewt. Ao "iHMiionU;" Is tiiv eurmnt K{niiiImIi 
liliraAO for Uie wi»t, It to ovlilcnt that the author made a allp lu tlio uao uf the elnaal- 
cul term, and Intended to aay that tJio wan facod the “ oriento.” 
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tbe embalmed bodies of her pretlecessors, which were regarded as 
sacred and were solcinoly carried forth hi certain festivals, whilst 
tlie bodies of the defunct locas were guarded by their successor. 
Tiio crablomB of both cults were, however, preserv'ed in a single 
Gmit Temple, whose principal doorway looked to the north, a fact 
of special impoilAUCc iu connection with what follows. 

All uuthoritics, iudcoil, designate the uortli as the quarter whence 
tlic foreign culture-heroes cnnic to Peru. The Incas had a knowl¬ 
edge of Uie Cn.>ator from the first,*’ but it was not until the time 
of tbe luua YiqKUiqui tixat the iguomut sini-worship of the primi¬ 
tive inhabitants of the country was supersedcil by a firmly estab¬ 
lished new and siq)crior religion. 

Inca Yuimnqiii iipiKsars to have been the first to oitlcr and set¬ 
tle ceremonies aud religions. lie it was who established the twelve 
mouths of the year, giving a name to each and urdaiiiiug the ccr- 
einuiiies that were to bo obsorvctl iu each. For although bis an- 
ceslora used luoullis and years conuted by the quippns, yet tliey 
were never previously ri^lated until Uie time of this Lord. He 
wsis of such clear iiiiderslandiug that he reflected iqxin tlie n-spect 
and vovcrencc shown by bis nnccstors to tbe 8uii who woi'shippe<I 
it as a God. lie observed that it never had any lest and that it 
dully jouructed ixintxl the enrlli; aud he said to tliose of bis coun¬ 
cil that it torn not pMllle Ihut Oie Sun could be the Ood tcho created 
till thin/js, for if he locut he toowW not permit u email clowl to obscure 
Ilia eideudour; ojmI that if he icfts creutor of tdl Ounge he would 
somelitMa rent and light vp the trhde tvorltlfrtunone a}uA. Tkxta it 
cannot he othei'wiee hut tiud there in nomeone who directa him and 
this ia the /Wio- Yacluichi, the Creator, literally, the Teacher of 
the World.” His pretleccssors had ordered an oval plate of fine 
gold which was to serve as an image of the Creator of heaven nud 
earth, aud, la onler to convey this mcaniug it was placed between 
images of Uic sun aud moon; a juvof Uiat the latter were cm- 
ployc<l as symbols of heaven and earth. 

Inca Yupauqui, however, also causctl a statue of the Creator to 
^ , be matle of line gold and of the size of a l)oy of ten years of tvge 
^ii order to convey the idea of his eternal youth. “ It was in the 
shape of a man standing up, the right arm raised and tJic hand 
almost closed, the fingers and thumb raised as one who was giving 
an order.” The second gold statue be had mode, a persouiflea- 
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tion of tbesijii “ whicli wns tlmssed like tlic Iiicu nml wore all Ins 
iuBigDiii," shows he claimed to be and constitutwl himaclf jw the 
visible ropresciitotivc and Loitl of the Above. The silver female 
stalne of the Moon doubtlessly exhibited, iu the same inanuer, the 
insignia of the Coya. Inca Yupnnqai also onlercd the hoiwcM and 
temple of tinisiiar-caiicha to be built and, at this spot, Sir ClemcuU 
Markham obsei-vcd an ancient wall, with serpents mirved «i)on it. 
The name signifies, literally, " the place of the tiuistiur true,” and 
will be again referred to further on. Without pausing to discuss 
the subject at Icngtli let ns exainiuc further tlie sclicnie of govern¬ 
ment, etc., introiluced by tlic Incus, the most striking feature of 
which was the systematical classification of the i>cople, Uieir ns- 
signiDCUt to speeifietl dwelling places and the distribution of hibor 
according to prescription. 

The key to the entire gigantic system waa the conception of a 
central immutable supreme jwwer which directed all visible and 
invisible manifestaUons and wUicli sent forth and rc-absorbed all 
energy-. In Cu 200 and in the Inca Empire we have n minutely 
described instance of the application, to terrestrial government, of 
the laws of fixed order, harmony, periodicity and rotation Icaruotl 
by earnest and patient obseiTcrs of the nortlicrn heaven, during 
countless centuries of time. The centre of Cuzco consisted of a 
great square whence four roads radiated to the cardinal points. In 
the centre of this stood a gold vase from which a fouutoin fiowed. 
The Spaniai-ds also found in Cnzoo a large, beantifally-polisl'wl 
stone-cress which evidently symbolised, as iu Mexico, the four 
quarters and must have beeu appropriately placed in the square. 
Garcilasodela Vega states that the capital formwl .an actual image 
of the whole empire, “ for it was dividwl into four quarters and an 
extremely ancient law rendered it obligatory tlmt rcpresenbitives 
of each province and of each class of population should reside 
there in hdmes, the locatiou of which precisely corresponded to 
the geographical position of their respective provinces. Each lin¬ 
eage wns thus repi'cseutcd and occupied separate dwellings, assiguctl 
to them by the governors of the quarter's. All persous were ob* 
ligeil to adhere to the customs of their forefathers and also wear 
tire costumes of their ayllus or tribes (Cieza dc I^con, Crouica 
chap, xciii)* Incas had decreed that the dresses worn by 

the members of each tribe should be different, so that the people 
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might bo (1istiDgiiishe<l from CAch other as, down to that lime, 
there liad been no raoAiis of knowing to what locality or tribe an 
Indian belonged.” . . . In order to avoid confusion the mo<)c8 

of wearing tbo hair were rigidly prcscribetl and the bands worn on 
tJio head by tho vassals hiul to be black or of a single color only. 
The higher in ranjr a person was the more his costiiino resembled 
that of Urn Inca, without, however, approaching it in length and 
richness. “ Thus, even in nn osscunbl^e of 100,000 persons it 
was easy to rccc^iize individuals of each tribe and of each rank 
by the signs tliey wore on tlieir heads.” . . • 

“It was obligatory tliat each shotdd i>ermnnently live in the prov¬ 
ince he belonged to. Each pronnee, each trilie .and, in many parts 
each village, hatl its own language which was different from that 
of its neighbors. Those who understood each other by speaking 
the same language considered tliemsclves as related to each other 
and were friends and confederates. . . • The Incas employed 

a private language of their own which none but members of the 
roy.al lineage presumed or dared to leani.” Garcilaao de la Vega, 
who claimed royal descent, stated that nnfortnnatcly no records 
remained to enable one'to form an idea of what the Incalaiigoage 
was like. 

The autocratic, though peaceable way in which the novel scheme 
of government was iinposeil upon the inhabitants of Peru by llic 
foreign chieftaiiis is best proven by the following p-assagea from 
the Rites and Laws of tlie Incas (p. 77) and Garcilaso de la Vega 
(pp. 9 and lO). “ With a view tliat each tribe should be clcnrly 
distinguishable and after assigning a different costume to each 
they were onlered to clioosc their i-cspecUve pacariseas, a word 
meaning, literally, their birth and origin. They were tijld to choose 
for thciusclvcs whence tliey were descended and whence they came, 
and ns the Indians were gcnorelly very dull and stupid, some chose 
U> assign their origin to a hike, others to a spring, others a rock, 
otliers a hill or ravine. But every linoago chose some object for 
its piiearisca. Some tribes [suIiscquenUy] ndoretl eagles hccansc 
they boasted to have descended from them . . . oUicrs ndoml 

fonnhiins, rivers, tho cartli, which they call Mother, or air, five, 

. . . suow-mouiitoius, maize, the sea, namcil motlier-scn.’ 

Aocowling to Garcilaso de la Vega “the Peruvian tribes snbsc- 
quciiUy invented nn infinity of fables concerning the origin of their 
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different ancestors ... An Indian docs not consiilcr biinaelf 
honorable unless he cjux trace his descent from a i-ivor, fonnlAin» 
lake or the sea, or from some wild beast like the bear, puma, ot:e- 
lot, eagle, etc.” An example of a certain amount of vain glory 
was indeed set by the diplomatic Inca himself who claimed, for 
himself and lineage, descent from the Sun and resen-cd bunmlM*d 
gold on^nments for his particolar use. Ilis sncciissors subsequently 
built a temple of the Sun at Cuzco and set up its im.agc ni;«le of 
gold and precious stones. Around tliis, tJie royal • ‘ pnearlscti," 
they placed the mummies of all the dead Incas. In another room 
there was an imageof “ tlie moon, with a woman’s face,” and aiwut 
it were the mummies of the royal women. From this we loam 
tliflt the latter assigned their origin to the moon and that it was 
their pacariaca or hiiaca. As an illustration of tlic way in which 
erc.ation* myths are sometimes evolved from actual occurrences, it 
is Interesting to stndy another account of tlie mode in which tribal 
regulations were introduced into Peru. Owing, most probably, to 
the fact that one of Uie titles given to the Creator was “ the 
Teacher," we find Molina atti-ibiitiiig to the Creator himself the 
establishment of the tribal system and the assignment of totimm 
and different costumes to each group or family. If we read his 
account and, witli Garcilaso de la Vega and oUiera, attribute to tlio 
Iijcas the intjwlnction of civilization into Peru, wc recognize the. 
practical good sense with which they nccomplislied the ratlier diffi- 
cult task of obliging each tribe to wear a different costume. “ In 
Tiahnanaoo ... he made one of each nation of clay and 
paiutcil [tJiesc] witJi the dresses that each otm was to wear. Those 
who were to wear thrir hair, with Imir; and those who were to be 
shorn, with linir cut . . . when he had flnishwl making the 

nations and painting the ssiul figures of clay, he gave life and soul 
to each one, ns well man as woman . . . each nation then 

went to the place to which he onlered it to go.” 

r confess that, unUl I studied the above record iu full, I h.ad very 
vague ideas abotit the hnacas or idols " of the Peruvians. But 
when I found it stated, furtlicr on, tliat “ each tribe wore the dress 
with which tlieir hoaca is invested," 1 began to realize what huac.as 
iniglit originally have Ireen. It would seem that on assigning a 
different costume and distinctive n.amc to each tril»e, the foniulerof 
tlie new colony gave each chief as a model, a dlffevout clay doll, 
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painted with the distinctive marks he and his people were to adopt. 
This figure would naturally have been kept for reference and treated 
as something sacred. On certain official occasions it would be pro* 
doue<l as a means of identification or proof that tlie piescribed 
costumes liad been strictly adhered to. To this practical and 
sensible plan the origin of tlio 80-caUe<1 tribal and household idols 
of the Peruvians and of the Mexicans can doubtlessly be aJisigQe<l. 
Invented as an aid in the establishment of tribal-names and dress- 
I'egiilatioas and intimately connected with the entire system of 
government, tliese hnneas gradually became the representative of 
the ancestor of the clan, its ‘^canting" arms and its sacrod palla* 
dium. We arc told that after the tribes had chosen their various 
ancestors or ongins, sucli as eaves, hills, fountains, etc., they set¬ 
tled in tlic land and multiplied. Then, on account of having 
issitod or descended fVom stated localities, the people made liua* 
cas and places of woi-ship of these, in memory of the origin of 
their lineage . . . The Imncas tlicy use arc in difTcrciit shapes 

. . . Some say the first of their lineages were tnrnPil into fal¬ 

cons, condors and oilier animals or birds” (Molina e<l. Hakluyt, 
p. ft). A cortAiu form of ancestor-cult was thus evolved in a 
natni'al manner. ** IdolaU-ous rites increased and people devoted 
themselves to the worship of huacas . . . each village hail 
its Imaea. The cult assumed such proportions under Ccapac Yii- 
paiiqui that he exclaimed: ^ How many false goils arc there iu the 
land, to my sorrow and the misfortune of iny vassals! When 
shall we see these evils remc<lied?' '* 

At the same time wc find that clay or wooden figures continued 
to bo employed evidently ns a moUiod of keeping an accurate reg¬ 
ister of tlic popul.atioii. hi the capital, one building held ilnpli- 
cates of nil Uie huacas tlironghout the land. When a new province 
was conqiicred tlic Inca carried its principal luiaca to Cnzco. One 
or more living represeutativea of the wnupiorcd trilie, wearing ila 
characteristic dress, were obligml to reside in the capital. In an¬ 
cient Mexico tlicsc “living images of the go<l8" aiv one of the 
most striking features of tiio native civilization and have been 
persistently inisnnderetooil, especially by modern authorities. As 
these “living go<l8” arc specially treated in the “ Lyfe of the 
Indians,” I shall merely point out here that small clay |iortraila or 
eIHgies of persons were made in Mexico at certain stages of an 
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indivkUml’s life and alao after Ida death. Thcae aecn to have been 

cmployctUor Btfttislicftl porposes. „ 

In Mexico ami Peru laige numlwra of small nnages were i 
served in each lionseliold and were under the chai-gc of its chief 
•• older brother," «ho waa obligc.1 to g.nml and render aceonn. 
them. Of courao the Spaniali conqncro™ took it for Rninted tliat 
all of these were idols and, in their ignorance, destroyed them 
iinmereifnlly. Once tlic native aystem of tnbal organisation a 
nndeiatood, it becomes evident that an accurate register of all 
member of a tribe was of utmost importance.. ^ 

group of more or less skillfully modelled flgni-es or heiuls the sise 
of a family could be ascertained at a glance by the government 
recoitler. In the light of this recognition it seems more Ihnu 
probftble that the immense numbers of small clay beads of various 
Lds,found in the “ street of the dead" at the base of the great 
nvmmlds of Teotihnacan, and elsewhere, nuUcate that, in tlicse 
localities, a periodical and official registmtiou of dcntlis was care- 
ftilly carried ou. This assumption is fully corroborated by the 
conclnsions I rcacbccl, in 1886, after making a minute study of a 
lar<re number of terra-cotta heads* and ascertaining that numbers 
of them were portraits of dead pei-sons. The above inference w, 
moreover, confirmed by the name of Teotihnacan, which means, lit- 
erally, “ tlie place of the lords or mastera of tlic tcotlc.” The term 
teotl was given to the head of a tribe, who coi.stituteil tlic living 
image of the tribal ancestor. Wheu be died he himself became 
one of tlic tribal ancestors and all dead lords were tcrinwl tootle. 

The foregoing data enlighten us as to the practical value of a 
sternly enforced system of division and differentiation for the con¬ 
trol of Ihc population, and of clay images of persons for statistical 
nnrposes. We have seen that, during many centuries, the energy 
of the rulers was directed towanls inuking groups of people a« 
dislinct and different from each other as possible. They were 
rigidly kept apart and, in all assemblages, they occnpiwl separate 
positions, in a fi.vcd order of relation to each other. “All the |>co- 

plc of Cuzco came out accoiding to their tribes ami lineages . . . 

and assembling in the great square ... sat down rm Ihcir 
beiicbes, each man according to the rank be held, Uie Hanan-Cuzco 

iTliC! Tcrrt-cotui of TeoUlaisrAn. AmetlrAu Jonninl of AiT.li*oolug)-. IIaUI. 

niorOi li«i. 
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on one side and Ibc lliii'in-Cuzco on the other” (Molina ed. Hak- 
Inyt, p. 26). Beside this dual division of the entire population, 
under the separate rnlci'shipe of the Inca and Coya, who were 
linked togetlier, however, in n sacred and indissoluble union and 
respectively represented Heaven and Earth, let us study the exec- 
lUive administration of the religious and civil governments. 

Two seta, each consisting of four ndors, next in rank to the 
1 nca and Coya, are descriltcd: Each quarter or Snyn was nded 
over by a viceroy,” or “ Inca governor,” cntitle<l tnenyricoc = 

** he who secs nil,” or Cnpac. In tlio days of tlic Inca Ilnayna 
Capac tJic names of the fonr “ viceroys ” arc recordctl as having 
been Capac = Achachic, Capac= Larico, Capac =Vochi, Capac 
= Ilnalcaya. These were obviously members of the Inca family 
and next in rank to the Inca, who presidcil as supreme pontiff over 
the religions government. The civil and tribal ailininistration was 
excenteil by four Caracas, each of which had chaise of 10,000 
persons belonging to tlic nyllns tribes or lineages. The titles 
of tlicso fonr Cin*acns .'ire recorded as: Huiiu-Camayii or Cama* 
yoc, Hunronca-Canja 3 'U orCainayoc, Pacluica-Cainayu or Camayoc, 
CUunca-Camayu or Camayoc. As tlicir titles show, thej' were the 
chief accountants or i‘ccordci‘8 of statistics, which were recorded 
by means of the qnippns. Under them, in legnlnr order there 
were ofllccrs, who respectively bad charge of 600, 100, 50 or 10 
individuals. In the latter instance It is expressly stated that it 
was always one man out of the ten who govemetl and rendered 
account of tlie remaining nine. The four chief recorders dwelt in 
Cuzco but ** left It every year and returned in February to make 
their report . . . bringing with them Uie tribute of the whole 

empire. They also repoi'tcd upon the administration every year 
reconling the births and dcntlis that had occurred among men and 
(locks, Ihe yield of crops and all other details, with great minute¬ 
ness” (Polo de Ondcgftido). 

Krcnn tlio recorded details of organization wc learn that the 
governmental scheme introdneed by the Incas was based on the as¬ 
sumption that the standard population of the empire slwnld num¬ 
ber 40,000 individuals under the civil rnlcrship of 4 reconlers, 40 
first-grade officere, 400 second-grade ofllccrs. 4,000 Uurd gratlc 
offleers —cachof the lost being responsible for nine individuals 
besides himself. It is noteworthy that tlic Uirec grades of omcers 
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corrcBponrt to tiic tlirocfoia division of the entire produce of the 

land, between Uic inen, the Hunen and tlic Ayllu, equivalc.it to 
the wsligions govoinracut, the civil government and the ixwplc 
to the Above, Below and Middle. 'I'bo minimal divismn of people 
into groups of ten of which one was tl»c govornmcutal rcprcsenhi- 
Uve coiTcspomU, moi-cover, to the claflaitication into the following 
ten categories, according to their ages: 

I. Moeoc-ai>aric: baby, " newly begun,’' 
child, “ stamling Imy,” 

** child Uiat can walk,” 

“ bread-rcccivor,” 

“playing boy.” 

“ Coen pickers,” 

“ as a youth,” light 8er\’ico, 

“ ablc-bodictl,” tribute and 
service, 

.9.' Chmipi-rueca: elderly, light sendee, 

10. IhinuC'inccn: dotage, no woi'k. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Saya-huarma: 
Macta-puric: 
Itanta-i'eriuibic: 
Pncllac-bnarma: 
Cuca-pallac: 
Ymahuayim: 
Puvic: 


“ Just born.” 
age 2-C. 

G-8 

boy about 8. 
age 8-16. 

“ 16-20. 

“ 20-25. 

“ 25-50. 
o 50-60. 

60 upwards.' 


Although for statistic-al purixises, exact i-egistcrs of each of these 
groups were annually mailc by the rcconlers, it is evident Uiat 
the purics or “ aWe-botlicd ” men constitutcil tlie most important 
portion of the population. They naturally fell into two gi-onp.s 
consisting of the nobility and commoners, bnt scattcwl evidence 
amply provides that they were strictly classificil according to the 
spcciM sci^-ice or tribute they rendered to the government. The 
best proiluce of each province was brought to Cusco, 

The inliabifaints of each region were specially trainetl to render 
certain scn'iccs or to excel in particnlnr industries— by this means 
each trilK! gradually became klentifleil with its siwcial industry or 
aptiUide. The necessity that the supply of their produce should 
Ik! constant and regular, must have necessitated the iwrmanent 
maintcnniico of a fixed number of workers at each branch of in¬ 
dustry, a fact which would give rise to rigid laws controlling the 
liherty of the individnol, forcing children to atlopt their parents’ 
avocations and forbidding intermamages between persons of dif¬ 
ferent provinces. As scattered mention is made of the following 


1 Kor tliU x'nliiiUUu Urt I «m Inilolttwl tn 0» klTulno** of Sir CleinoiiU H. Mnrklinni, 
tho Prc-IcUnlof Ute Itoyul lJe.»if«»VhtTOl Sortoty of Orwu nrltalu, who jrvooroiuly 
nlluwoi) me to Btjuly «rnno of hl« MS. uotoa on Anolent l*oni. 
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general clnssiflciition of tlic male population, I vciitnre to note 
them as follows, pi'ovisioitally 

Nobility. Commoners. 

1. lonls, shepherds (of lamas), 

2. priests, hunters, 

3. waniors, farmers, 

4. civil governors. nrUHccrs. 

'I'he female population was doubtlessly siilxlivldoil in an analo¬ 
gous manner, for it is expressly i-ccorilcd tliatall mnrriagc.aMc girls 
wera kept in four different houses. Those of tlie flrst class, qnali- 
fietl as “the white virgins,” were dedicatoil to tlie sendee of the 
Creator, Uic Snn and the Inca; the second were given in marriage 
to Ujc nohility; the third class married the Cnracas or civil gov¬ 
ernors, and the last were qualified as blick,” and i)ertaincd to the 
lower classes. 

Caste division w.as never lost sight of—indeed one Inca went 
so far as to order that all the people of the Below should flatten 
the heads of tlieir children, so that they shonhl be long and slop 
ing from tlie front.” Thus tlicy should ever be distingutKliablc 
from tlie nobility and yield them olxMlicnce.” Although it is not 
expressly stated, it may be iiifciml from actual specimens of 
skulls which have licen found tliat^ in some localities, in order to 
differentiate the ti(o classes still mora, members of the nohility 
strove to mould the beads of their children in a high peak, so that 
they too should i>crpcUmUy bear the mark of their radk. Whether 
such a procedm-e would exert a correspondingly elevating or abas¬ 
ing influence upon the intellectual development of the two classes 
is a problem for anthroimlogists. 

A very simple explanation of the reason why artificial doform.a- 
tiou of the skull was ever adopted, is obtainable when the all- 
powerful dominion of a certain set of idea.s is recognized. Many 
other customs, still in practice amongst American tribes, arc like¬ 
wise explained by the arbitrary division of population into classes 
and c-ntegories. The Peruvian custom of bestowing one name 
upon a child when it was one year old and another when it attaincil 
maturity is the direct outcome of the ctassiflcfltion of individuals 
by sge. The ceremonial observances which accompanietl the be¬ 
stowal of tlicsc names were accompanied by a cliange of costume 
which constitutcil the oIBcial enrolment or ailvanccmcnt into an¬ 
other class. The oxistcnceof fnrlliersystematicclas8-<1i8tinctionH 
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ifl proven by the tlcscription of thcpictin-CBqnocci-cmony peifoiim d 
tbc month of AiiguBt nt Cuzco an>l cnllal - the anvmg out of 
Bickness.” In the centre of tlm great square aromul the nrn o 
gold which typified the “ centnd fountain” (preciKcly the idcii ex¬ 
pressed by the name of Mexico), four hundred wnmom asKCinblcl. 
Onciuindred, representing one of tlic four aylliis, fncwl towanls 
each ciinliual point and subsequently rnii nt full spcwl in it« dm-c- 

tion, crying “ Go forth all evils!” , « , 

We have now traced the idea of the Above and Below, C entre 
and Four (iaartem in Ancient Peru. It remains to be noted that 
the capital iUclf, which was to be the im:igo of Uic whole empire, 
was primarily divideil into two halves and four quarters, and sub¬ 
divided into 4X3 = wards the names of which doubtlessly cor¬ 
responded with that of their inhabitants. When the sacred centre 
of Uic capital is added to these it is clear Umt the City of Cuzco 
was subtlividod into as many parts aa there were directions in 
space, i. e. 18- It cxemplifiwl, therefore, an association of iXlO 
= 20 categories of people classified according to ages, with tliirtccn 
directions in siiacc, and a general Rubdivision of all classes into four 
parts. The Inca with the four Capacs and the Coya with the four 
Caiimyocs formed two groups of five cncli, which could well have 
been represented by a laigc central figure surrounded by four 
smaller ones of equal size. By coloring tlicsc with red, yellow, 
black and white, their assignment to the cai-dinal point eonld have 
Irticn cxprcBscil. The central figure could lie pnintc*! in four col¬ 
ors, for only tlic Inca and his liucage could wear many-colorc«l 
garments, these being indicative that they represented tlie ccuti-e 
or union of the four quarters. 

Two iuumiiaut fcaUircs of tlie system remain to be discussed: 
We have studied the minute aud methodical classification of the 
entire population into distinct groups without touching upon the 
practical reasons why tliis wns done. We have analyzed the great 
machinery of the Inca dominion as it lies broken and motionless. 
Bill endow the giant wheel with motion, introduce systematical 
rotation into its every part, regulate the occupations of tlie i>eoplc 
by a fixed senes of work-days and lioUdays. Send them forth to 
their work and collect the products of tlieir labor at set intervals, 
institHte a cfdeudary and yon will have set tJie machinery of state in 
motion an<l realized how tlie classificatiou of individuals according 
10 rank, ages, and occupations was absolntoly necessary in oixlcr to 
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obtain a successful timl iiannoniotia result. It has :Uretuly Inieu 
shown that the iiutitutiou of the caleutlar anil cslablislinteul of 
twelve festival periods of thirty days each, in a yc:ir, siiccceiled 
tiic (liYlsiou of the people into j?roups and their assitfuuiont to fixed 
places of abode. 

“They coiumonced to count tlxc year in the middle of May, a few 

days nioi'c or less, on the first day of the Moon.in this 

inoiiUi they held the feativala of tlie Sun” (Molina ed. Hakluyt, 
p. 16). I direct pai-ticular attention to the fact tliat it was the 
new May moon wliich controUcil the beginning of the religions 
calendar, although tlie Incas observcil the equiJioxcs and solstices 
and Uie cult of the Sun was under their special care. The twelve 
divisions of the year accord with the twelve woitla of Cuzco sur¬ 
rounding the centi’al enclosure whicli was always the place where 
the fe'-tivaU were held and the people congi’cgalcil. 

I have as yet found no account of the lesser di^^8ioo8 of time 
in Tem, but note that the period of thirty days cousisted of six 
periods of five days each, a stibtlivisiou which would obviously 
aecoiil with native habits of thought if associatwl with the six 
terrestrial directions in space and if a ixiunion of people and col- 
lection of pi-oduce fi-om four quarters took place on every flflliday 
in tlie capital. In my siwcial work on the Caleudar systems of 
ancient America I sliall be able to discuss more fully their intimate 
indissoluble relation to the regulatiou of labor ami control of the 
fooil supply absolutely requisite for the great capital. 

The idea of rotation was carrieil out in a ceremony dcscrilicil by 
Molina. When the December moon was full, nflcr having ploiiglicil 
their fields during twelve days, “all persons returned to Cuzco 

.the people went to a house called moro-uco, near the 

houses of the Suo and took out a very long cable wliich was kept 
Wici-c, woven in four colors, black, while, red aiul yellow, at the 
end of which was a stout ball of red wool. Kveryoiio took liold 
of it, the men on one side, tlie women on the other, pcrfornnng 
tlic sacred dance called yaquayra. When they came to the square 

.they wont round and round until they were in the slmiic 

of a spiral shell. Then they dropiied the cable on the ground and 
left it coilwl op like a snake. The people returned to their placi^ 
and those who had charge of Uie cable took it back to its bouse. 
An extremely important instance of the application of llic 
is preserved in an illustration in Uio Account of the Auliquitics of 
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Peru by the native chronicler Salcamuylma («!• Ilukliiyt, p. 106). 
He itjlatctitbat the Inca Iluayna-Capac, when he reached Ihe town 
of Tuiiiipunipat oulcrc<l water to be brought fi*oin a river by Iior- 
ing tbmngh a inouiitaiii) and making the chauucl enter tl»c city by 
curves in this way: 

The illustration, rcpi-oduced here (fig. 46), exhibit an cxti-cincly 
iageuious mode of irrigation which divuletl the country suri'onnd- 
ing the town Into nine zones of land lying between currents of 
water. These are cut through by an exit canal which, at the same 
time, presumably supplied a direct walcr-wny for tralllc to and 
from the town. The association of the spiml form with iirigation 
would not, perhaps, seem as important and signiilcaut did we not 
know that the ancient Peruvians, as proven by Wiener, habitually 

laid out the irrigntioii cfluals in their 
maize-fields so as to form regular de¬ 
signs, some of which I'escmbled those 
illustrated on fig. 40, nos. 2, 4, G, 7, 
w'hich have been shown to signify the 
union of the Above and Below, or 
Heaven and Earth. In the Peruvian 
irrigation canals the water supplied ihc 
light lines and the earth tiic dark, and 
when the small canals were full and 
were observed in certain lights, they 
must have resembled light blue or white 
patterns mnuiog through the dark earth. 
That their iuveutors and makei's actually associated them with pro¬ 
found meauing and laid them from snpersUtious as well as practical 
motives is obvious; for, in Peru, as in Mexico, we find the i)eriod- 
' ical union of the Heaven and Earth, of min and earth celebrated 
with ceremonial drinkiogof ebieba, specially brewed for this period 
which seems to have been the regularly appointed time for juvenile 
match-making, by older of the luco. 

'* When the Iiica gave women as wives they were received be¬ 
cause it was the command of the Inca . . because of this it 
was considered that she was taken until death and she was received 
on this underatanding and never deserted'* (Molina). '‘When the 
Inca Rocca married bis sister, six thousand people were married 
on tiie next day" (Moutesinos). In the festival called Ccapac 
Raymi, maidens who had attained womanhood offered bowls of 
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feruientecl chiclui to tlic 3 ’uulliH who hail just Ix'uii adiintUxl to the 
ranks of the vrnrrlurs. 

During tiiU fcstivnl the I^ncKts of the Snn oiul of the Creator 
brought a quantity of fuel, tied togoUiev in handfuls, and drcssial 
os a man and a woman . . . they were offcrcil to the Creator, 

the Sim and the Inca and wore hunit in their clothes together with 
n sheep” (Molina). 

Towards the end of the same month (November), feasts were 
celebrated for the docks of the Inmcaa, that they might nmUiply; 
for which sncriRces were made thronghoat the kingdom. Ultimately 
“ public solemn saciifiocs were made to the Creator, Uic Sun, tlie 
Thunder and the Moon for all imtious, that they might prosier and 
multiply” (MoUua). A few weeks later, on exemption from cere- 
moniul bondage, for three mouths, commenced. Throughout Jan¬ 
uary, February and March no religious festival took place at Cuzco 
«>-thc farmers attended to their laud and the people were left at 
lil)erty to pursue their various avocations nuintcrniptedly (Molina 
cd. Hakluyt,pp. 51 and 52). I have alreaily shown that the same 
cNcmption frem ccremouud bondage daring ninety to one hundred 
days of the year was customai'y in Mexico; and, in my note on 
the Ancient Mexican Calendar System, commiiuicated to the Con¬ 
gress of Americanists at Stockholm in 1894 (p. 16), I explained 
* the reasons which had letl me to infer that “ the religions festivals 
were coucentratcil in tlie ritual years of 2C0 days,” which indeed 
forms a unit, consisting of a complete set of comblaatlons of the 
numbers 18 and 20 . 

In Dr. Franz Boas’ admirable monograph on the Social Organ¬ 
ization and secret societies of the KwakiuU Indians (Washington, 
1897, p. 418), it is shown that at the present day the clan system 
is only in force during one division of the year. “ At the bugiii- 
niug of tlie winter ceremonial Uie social system is completely 
changed. The i)eriod when the class system is in force is called 
ba-xus. The imriod of the winter ceremonial is dcsiguateil as 
‘ the secrets.’ ‘ making the heart good,’ also * brought down from 
Above.’ The Indians express this alternating of seasons by say¬ 
ing Uiat ill summei- the tei-xus is on top, tlie secrets below, mul 
nice versa in winter. During this time the place of Uie clans is 
taken by a mimhcr of secret societies: the spirits who Iwd np- 
peared to mythical ancestors give mw names to tlie men to whom 
they appear, but Uicao names aic only in use during Uic time when 
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the spiritA dwell amouiprt the Indians, L e., in the winter.” 1 herc- 
fore from the moment when tlic spirits arc snpiwMwl to he iireseiit, 
all the sammcruaincB are dropped and the memhera of the itohility 
take tlHiir winter unmi-s. The winter cei-cmoniivl societies aiv iir- 
rnnged in two principal groups; these arc suhdiNTdctl into ‘2 X 10 
= 20 groups acconliug to age and sex. 

Dr. Uoas distingnishea “ tlnnic classes of tribal names and of 
clan names, via., such as are collective forms of the names of the 
ancestors, names taken n-om the region iuhnbitwl by the tribe or 
clan and names of honour. . . . Kacli clan derives its origin 

from a mythical ancestor . . . tiie present system of tiiltes 

and dans is of recent growth . . . their uumbere have under¬ 

gone con8idci*ablB changes in historical times.” A careful study of 
the material presented by Dr. Boas shows, however, that the ground- 
idans of the entire social fabric reared by the Kwakiutl Imlians 
closely resembles that on which the stately Maya, Mexican and 
Peruvian civilizations were reared. 

Returning to Peni, it is particularly notcwortliy that the above 
mentioned solemn sacrifices to the Creator, the Sun aud Thunder, 
and Bloon and K»\rt)i, held in November, were thus offered to them 
jointly in one cousecrated place, whereas, at other seasons, the 
cult was pcrformctl separately ainl on differout days, before the 
emblems of tlie Above and Below. 

Notwithstanding the moderation and tolerance which seem to 
liave been characteristic of the Inca government, aud the apparent 
equality and accord of the two cults, the hemls of which were the 
Inca and Goya, we fiud evidences of discoi'd in the historical rcC' 
ords. The Inca empire had scai“cely been established for more 
than s few centuries' wheu we discern signs of a serious rebelliou 
under the leadership of the Chuchi-capac, the chief of the South¬ 
ern province or Colla-suyu, ijertaining to the Below. From the 
taunts be uttered in the prescuce of the Inca on a festive occasion 
and which have been recorded verbally by Salcamuyhua, it is clear 
that the chief of tlic Collos asserted tbat he (and the people of his 
province) actually practised sun-cult although “his throne was of 

• •• Vron wbM can bo gathered aud cvnjcetarul In conatduriiig Uiu UadiUvnM of Uio 
vreaent Utne. It la not more than S50 h) 4Xf fcare ulnee Uie fncaa only potMoaiwd and 
rul<Hl OT«r the vallejr of Cnxro an far aa Uiraa, a dleUacc of alx leaanea and to tho 
vallor of Yucay, which la not more tlian 6 ioaguea . . . The Iiletorlcal |H»rlod ean- 
not be |>lacod furtherback than 400 yeara atthe earlleat” (Polo de Ondeganlo 18B0- 
lOU). 
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silver;” tliat is to say, ootwitbstauding the fact tliat iiiooii-cult 
pertuioed to tlic (juartcr to wbicU he was assigued, namely, to tlic 
Below. Uv Justifies bis dcpartui'c from iiiooii'Cult by Uiuutiug the 
luca that he, iu turn, did uot adhere strictly to suu-cult but wor- 
8hip[>cd the iiupcrsonal Creator. This stnigglu between the nneiont 
uativc suU'Cult and star-cult and this religious dissousion, the rea¬ 
son for which is apparcut, initiated the long period of internal 
strife and warfare which ultimately made the Spanish Conquest 
such an easy matter. 

During the course of these wars the Penivian Inca, on one occa¬ 
sion, avenged himself for a supposed iusult by having drums mtule 
of the skins of some of the enemies’ messcugers and hyseudiiig 
back others of these “drcssetl as women,” that is to saydcgraiU-d 
from their positious os waniors or noblemen to tlic ranks of tljc 
commoners. A similar degi’adalion, inflicted upon the Tlatclolcan 
rebels by the Mexicans has already been mentioned and can only 
be fully uuderatooil when the class-system is rccoguizcd. 

From this and analogous iustnuces it is evident that, admirable 
us the scheme of goverameut seems to have been as a means of 
laying the fouudutiona of civilization, and of leaching primitive 
people agriculture, stability, law and OJtlcr, yet the very features 
which I cudered it so effleient at first Itccome, eventually, the cause 
of its gradual disiutcgratioii, as soou ns a ccrtiin degive of cul¬ 
ture pro8|)cnty was attaiued by the community. One mode of 
avoiding tlie evils of over-population and of ridding the capital 
of its restless, and enterpi Uing or troublesome incmbei-s, was the 
system of Mitimaes or colonists. This merits particular attention, 
because it formed an integral part of the mar\'cUouB and widespread 
scheme of orgauumtion we have been studying, and therefore helps 
to an understanding of Uic custoinaij means by which civilization 
was spread in past ages thivughoiit tlic American continent. 

As the impulalioo of Cuzco increascil and greater footl supplies 
were found uecessai^, the Incas extended their dotninions by a 
series of conquests. “As soon as they bad matlc themselves 
lords of a province they left Mitimaes or settlcre there, who caused 
the natives to Uve in communities ” and eshihlished a small centre 
of local government on the pattern of Cuzco. Mitimaes or colo¬ 
nists were also sent, from different provinces, to live on the fron¬ 
tiers, bordering on hostile countries, so os to aid in defending them 
against the enemies. The establishment of colonies in distant (Us- 
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^rict8 was thei-oforc a Uictl and familiar custom of those who ijos- 
sessed the wonderful governmental plan w« have been studying. 

I have shown tiiat the greater the prosperity of a ctvilizeil com- • 
muiiity organized on this plan, the more imperative tlic^ necessity 
of fomiding new colonies would sometimes become. The ui'geiit 
need of greater food supplies would lead to the sending out of 
cxiicditions for the purpose of surveying the surrounding country 
and ascertaining the quality of its produce. In his MS. Notichi, 
Padre Oliva Bi>eak8 of an exploring party which was sent out by 
the ancestor of the Incas with the injunction to i-ctuni in .a year. 
After » few years had passed nod none of the party returned, a 
second cxpetlition was sent out in search of the llrat and this lejl 
to the final establishment of the Inca dominion in a promising re¬ 
gion. Sahngiin recounts bow a Maya colony was established at 
Pantico; Montezuma himself related to Coitcs that he and his lin¬ 
eage were descendants of colonists from distant parts; traditions 
of cnlture-heroes who established civilization amongst them abound 
amongst Central American tribes; finally, Peru is shown to have 
been civilized by ndere wbo earned out, systematically, a ready¬ 
made plan in a compointively short time. Whence did all these cul¬ 
ture-heroes emanate, carrying the identical method and system into 
widely separated districts and establishing centi-cs of civilization 
in the richest and most fertile pai'ts of the American Continent? 

Documentary evidence certainly justifies the inference tliat the 
cmlizalioD of Peru itself was due to just such a deliberately exc- 
culetlplan of colonization, which gradually extended soutliwards 
and ultimately took root and flourished in the most favorably 
situated locality. 

Leouce Angraud, wbo cites Acosta, Montesiuos, Garcia, Botu- 
riiii, Valera, Gorciloso do la Vega, Gomara, Balboa, Paz Soldan, 
d’Oi bigny, Zarate. Ciezade Leon, Torquemada, Herrera, Vehi^, 
Rivero and 'rschudi, Gibbon, Stevenson, Castelnau, Desjardins, 
Villaviceucio, Roman and others, unites tlieir testimony in the fol- 
lowingBontcnce: “ It is ihcreforc solely towards the North, in the 
elevated mountainous region, that researches should be directed 
[in onler to ascertain the origin of the Peruvian civilization]. As 
soon as this is done innnmerablc proofs appeal* of the residence, 
in extremely ancient times, of people wlio can scarcely belong to 
other races than tliose who foundeil Cuzco and Tiahuanaco. It is 
therefore, from ihe Noi-tU that tliese hardy pioneers of humanity 
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came, from (listriDf civilizatious, ami it is ccitaiiily by going nortli- 
waixU timt one must look for truces of oue or Uic otliev current of 
civilization. iTlic inexhaustible force of cx|>nD8iou of Uic luca 
Kiupiro extended to the Nortli as well as in otber directions.*’ 

Angrand also mentions a line “of prehistoric ruins which ex¬ 
tend northwards from Pern and display the essentially character¬ 
istic outlines of the Mexican Teocallis or temples.”* 

Garcilaso de la Vega, citing Padre Bins Valera, goes so far as to 
state tliat the race, which introduced human sacrifices and ritual¬ 
istic Cfliinihallsm into Peru, “had come from the region of Mexico, 
peopled the regions of Panama and the Isthmus of Darien and all 
Uiosc great mountains which extend between Peru and the new 
kingdom of Granada" (the present Nicaragua).* 

Accoiding to Padre Auello Oliva, whose manuscript notes ou • 
Peru are preserved in the British Museum Library, the immediate 
anccHtors of the Incas were colonists who came from unknown parts 
either by land or by sea, and settled at Caracas (Atlantic const), 
wliencu they gradually spread southwards. As his authority for this 
slaU'ineul, he cites original manuscripts which had been plnceil in bis 
hands by a Spanish missionary of high stnnding. Among these was 
a ralation by a Quipucamnyoc or “ accountant by moans of qnip- 
pns," named Cutari, who had been a chronicler of the Incas. Ills 
forefathers had occupie<l the same poet and had handed down the 
above record ns having been related to them by their pre<lecc88or6. 

This account docs not disagree with tliat of Salcamayhua who 
slates Umt “ .all the nations of tlic empire had come from beyond 
Potosi, in four or five armies, arrayed for war and scttlctl in the 
districts as they advauce^I.” 

Whatever opinions may be held of the relative reliability of the 
Spanish chroniclers one thing is certain: that not one vcuturi'S 
the statement that the Inca civilization was grndiinlly evolved by Uie 
native race of Peru and that all agree in assigning its intioduction 
to au alien race of rulers who came from the North, and gradually 
united tlie scattered indigenous tribes together under a central gov- 
ernmcQt. Amcricauists will doubtless agree with mo in stating 
that, imtil the past history, antiquities and languages of all tribes 
inhabiting Sontli and Central America have been exlmustivcly 

1 Lottro BUT 1m AnUquItS* do Ttnliunnjico, ISCS, |ip. S, 17( 19. 

• BIm VAlora, apad UatcllMo do la Votfn, OoinootarloB RmIcs, Lisboa, it(0, llli. l, 
up. XI, pp. IS, 14; lib. H, enp. VI, ]>. la Seo aiao Garda, oiixon de loa ledlos. Ma. 
drid 1790, Ub. IV, cap. xv, p. SIS. 
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8tudic<l, no absolutely satisfaetory conclnsion can be forn.cd as to 
when and how clvili*atiou was caii-icd to Peru. 

On tUe other hand, even in the piesent ,.rolinn.mry 
vestiEation, U.erc are certain nndcniable facts winch, f hronfcht to 
ToSt iliis early ,Utc, may move of inestimable value ,n d.rect- 
me future research. One of these facts will doubtless appeal to 
inLy as strange and iuesplicahle but as noteworthy as it api>ea™ 

iTcristoval de Molina's account of the fables and rit^ of to 
Incas' alreaily cited, a fable is relaterl concerning the Inca yii- 
panqni, the Conqueror, who evtcndetl the domain of 
empire and institiUeii the worship of a ci-entor who, nnhkeUii. aim, 

could rest aud light up the world from ouo spot. 

“They say that, before he succewlcd [to ndorsh.p], he went one 

day to Lt his faUicr Uimeoeba lucn. who was at 
five leagues from Cuzco. As he came up to a fountam callcl 
Su8ur-«uio, he saw a piece of crystal fall into it, wiUuu whic 
ho beheld the figure of on Indian in the following shape: 

“Outof the back of his head thei-c issuctl three very bnllinut 
ravs like those of tlie Sun. Scrpeuls were twined around Ins arms, 
and on hU head Uiere was the llauUi or royal fringe worn across 
the forehcatl of the Inca. Mis cars were bored and he wore the 
same earpieces os the Inca, besides being dressed like him. he 
head of a lion came out from between liia legs and on Uis sbouldcrB 
was another lion whose legs appearctl to join over the shoulders o 
the man. A sort of serpent also twined over the shou dciw. 

“ On seeing this figure the Inca Yupanqui fled, but the figure of 
ibo apparition called him by bis name from within tlic fouutein 
savin-'. ‘ Come hither, my sou, and fear not, for I am the Sun, 
thy father. Thou shalt conquer many nations: therefore be care¬ 
ful to pay great reverence to me and remember me in thy sacri¬ 
fices.' The apparition then vanished, while the piece of crystal 
remained. The Inc.a took care of it and they say that he after- 
wards saw everything be wanted in it. As soon os he was I>o«l 
he orxlcrod a statue of the Sun to be made as nearly as possible 
resembling the figni-c he had seen in the crystal. He gave ordere 
to the heads of the provinces in all the lands he had conquered, 
that they should make grand temples, richly endowed, and he com- 


I KnrmttrMof Uio K1U» unU Uwi gf tho lueaw, trnu.liUwi by Cloiuout* B. Markhum, 

C. n.. K. K. in od* Uakluyl Swdoiy. W- IS-l*- 
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mandcd all his subjects to adore and reverence tlw new Deity, as 
tliey batUierutofore wor8bipi>e<l the Creator . . . It is related 
that all Ins conquests were made in the name of the Snii, Ills Fatlier, 
and of the Creator. This Inca also commanded all the nations 
they conquered to hold their hnacaa in jfreat veneration . . 

It is a startling but undeniable fact that one of the beautiful 
bas-reliefs found at Santa Lucia Cozumallmapa near the western 
coast of Guatemala, about 1,200 miles to the north of tlic latitude 
of Cuzco, answers in a most striking manner to the description 
given of Inca Yiipanqui’s vision.* 

Amongst the thirteen sculptured slalia discovered at Santa Lucia, 
tlicre are sis entire slabs and tlic fi'aginent of aoothcr which are 
of .almost nniforin size ami may be rankecl among tlie finest es- 
osainplcs of alioriginal art which have ns yet Imen found on the 
American Continent. They represent seven different renderings 
of tlie same tlieme. On each slab an individual wearing elabo¬ 
rate insignia is represented as standing with one arm raised and 
bis head thrown back in tlie act of gazing upwards towanls a 
celestial figure which seems to be di'sccmling towanls bim. The 
arms and heads of these nobly conceived figures are visible, but 
in each case Uic faces seem to issue from a highly ornate symbol, 
which is difiercDt in each one, just as the insignia of each individ¬ 
ual also varies in detail. At the same time it is obvious that tho 
seven slabs commemorate ns it were an identical circumstance,— 
the apparition of the same divinity to seven different individimls, 
six of which are represented with the sign of speech coming fortii 
from their mouths in precisciy the same m.aoncr. The general re¬ 
semblance, nothwitlistanding the distinct individuality of etch 
bas-relief, suggests that they commemorate the visions seen under 


> It U U>o merit of the late dlitlutniUhcd pMloloKiet Dr. nuRrhinnan, in bU tiiTAlu- 
able work on Atiee namee of loealltica to Imtc iwlnted out Uiatalthough the Cakehl* 
<|0e1 lAoiruairn la now apoken at Coanmalliuapa or CotauMalgnaiiao, lU Ik 

unqumtloiiaM^ Nalmatl (OoxamaloAiinn). ITeber AsiekUclto Ortaaainea, rit, p. SI. 

Tho largOMl norabor of UluatratloiM of the iKtautiful iHU-rclIofa found tu Uic aliovo 
toftalUjr hnro boon publUhod h)' M. Herman Strrliel of Hamburg, wIiom valuable 
publleatlnna and avlvmUd oolIccUont of anrdvnt Mexlran anUi|alllra, prcaomfl at 
Ituriln and namimrg, are veil known. I>le .Stclnarulptorca von Santa LuriaCosumal. 
buapa (Guatemala) in Moacum fnr Volhcrkundo. Ilatnimrit, ISM. Jaliriiurh <lrr 
nainburKtiwiicn Wlnaonwliaflllcben Auatallcn, xf. 

Three of these remarkable baa-reltpfa are figurod In the vAlnablo pnldtrAtlon hy 
Uohoiromtli A. nantlau: StoinM-ulptnroQ au« Uuatoioaln. Iterlvlito dor Rnnlgltrben 
hluscen an nerlin, ism. I>r. llahel’s drawings were puhlUhed In isrs, In tbo khl vul. 
of the SinitlMnlsn CnntrUmtions to Knowledge. 

Caata of Uieso bas-reliefs are on exhibition in Uio Penbody Museum. 

i>Sd 
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similfir circmsbinccs by seven <IUt.net personngee nt tl e seme 
rank aiul i^sition. Invobintarlly one tbinks of U.e penal of e. • 
foree<t fast and vigil wiiieh marks tlie attainment of inanl.oai and 
is stm obiigatory amongst North American trii.es, amongst a^o.n 
it only cmls when they have entered into co.nmnn.on wiU. tl.v.i 
toteroic ancestor. I am inclined to view these comrae.norat.vc 
tablcto as coramemomting an analogons rite and iwn.ct.mtmg U.e 
visions of snccessive mcmbc.'s of one rnli.ig f.«n.ly, or clnn. i he 
divinity, invariflbly nssociatcil with 8cii>oiit 
symlwls, Bcouia to be Quetzulcoall, tlio 
divine Iwiu or serpent, cxliibitinj; in some 
cases the emblem of the Sun, but evidently 
revealing iteelf to each personage under a 
slightly different form. 

The accompanying drawing (fig. 47) of 
one of the Santa Locin bas-reliefs, ivp”*' 
dneed from Dr. Habel's work, will snlllw 
to establish its i-csemblancc to Padre Oliva’s 
description of the apparition seen by tlic 
youthful Inca Ynpnnqui. After a careful 
comparison of tlie text to the aculptnrcd 
bas-relief, it must be admittcil that a more 
graphic and impressive illustration of the 
episode can scarcely be imagined. Its 
lower portion displays a youthful figure, 
looking upwards and exhibiting a necklace, 
the circular ear-picccs and royal fringe or 
llautu of tlie Incas. From his shonldurs 
hangs the skin of a puma or lion with its 
he.ad downwards. Molina rolates that lion- 
skins with the heads were specially pre¬ 
pared tor the ceremonial when yonths were 
admitted into the ronks of knighthood, tlie lost rite of which was 
the piercing of their ears and the enlargement of the orifice mwle-* 

Thfs A\n» Of lloiw. rrtOi the hea.l*. had boon wlUi otryicett tn too 

Mlflor tcctoln rUroof the real tooth wlilrii bad boon puUcil out In 0*c 
.>am weiTrertnln rtn^n of gold. Thoac who wore dr«Mo.l or Inrcoted with O-o-o 
Ikltu put on Uic head and nook of Uio Hon ao iw to coTCrtooIr own and U»e nkUof 
tlko body of the Moii Imnir from On? Khoiddora.” op. ell. i*. 4.1. 

^ The wiring of imina an.l oc<lol-k1n. by one of too two lilp!hc<l (frndee of war- 
rioT» In Mexico U toe well known to need fnrllicr monUon hero. 
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The youth weivre tv singular hcail-Orcss, or diadem, consiating of 
what apiicars to be an eye with oouvontioiially drawn up|>cr lid, 
aiinnountal by tliree pointed rays, behind which some long wavy 
feathers are visible.* 

The celestial apparition to whicli the youthful figure is looking 
up, likewise exhibits the same necklace, pieces, and royal fringe 
of Iho Incas. Iiidistiuctly thongli some of the details are given, 
it seems as though intertwine<l serpents encircled its head and pos¬ 
sibly its neck. The head of the vision is surmounted by an cn- 
Utgetl rendering of the conventionally drawn eyelid and tln-ec 
poinlcd mys which form tlic diadem of the youthful knight. The 
face of the vision ocenpiee, however, tlic place of the eye on the 
<Undem. In this connection it is interesting to note tlmt in the 
Nahuatl language, which, as (oj>. et loc. c«.) proven by Busth- 
manu, was spoken in Guatemala where the bas-relief was found, 
U»e word ixtU designates face, whilst ixtololoUi signifies eye. Situ- 
ated between Uie right ellww of tlic celestial figure and the dimlcm 
of Uic youUi, there is a diminutive reproduction of the eye, eyelid 
and three mys, with the addition Uiat what npi>car like two (or 
tliroo?) drops of water or two eyes descend from it towards a 
sqnai-c symbol which resembles the Mexican sign for Ualli = earth, 
whilst tlic eye symbol is closely analogous to a well-known Mexi¬ 
can sign which has been interpi-eted as a star, and has, but not as 
yet satisfactorily, l>ecn ulentificil wilh the planet Venus. Witliout 
pausing to study tJiis sign as it appeare in ancient Mexico 1 point 
out tlmt the position and mode of representation of the ui»per 
figure in the bas-relief sufilcicnlly show that it is an image of a 
celestial being or vision in the act of receiving the supplication of 
a youth wlio is wearing divine insignia. There being a possibility 
that some of these accessories may be somewbnt indistinct in tJic 
original lias-relief now preserved at the Royal Kthuogmpliical 
Museum at Berlin, I do not venture to draw special attention to 
the possibility of Mrtbor points of resemblance between the Peru¬ 
vian tradition and this Guatemalan sculpture. . 
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At U .0 8.n.e time I .hall not om,t all«s.on “ ‘ 
winding npwnnl. from the wai.tof the 
tour oot of the .even .Inbe. It may yet prove to 
dMoription of “ a .ort of .erpent," whieh is reeonl«l a. tw mng 

over the shonlder. of the vision who was “ fj 

Tbe lion's bend which appears in tlic drawing to corcr the 
X snppl ^nt ondthe faet that hi. left foot only, insome ea^s 
rlw, are important and interesting featnre. to wh.eh 1 

•"wurnt 10 o«er any explanation of U.e tndy r. 

markable faet that a bas-relief exhumed >” Gnatama a .to-^ 

strikingly agree with a description preserved in a Peruvian trmli 
Uoit" shall merely point out a second similar though mneh less 
remarkable cflsc of agreement. uwy««lAAffle” 

Padre Oliva records two instances m which a roy ^ g 
fienres in connection witli members of the Inca dynastj. 
tl^e relates to the ancestors of Manco Capac, tlio 
of Cusco. III. great-grandmotlier, hoing ahaudoned by her Ima 
band, utteropteil to McriHec her young son to Pachac.-imae. 
royal eagle descended, earried him away in hta talons 
doL in an island oft the Paciflo coast, named Gnayan beean 
was covered with willows.- Oliva explain, this tradition as n fan 
eifiil way of reeordiag the fact that tlie yoiitli’. life wo. probably 
e„dang«^, and that he had fled and taken refuge oi. an islamb 
At Uie age of tweiity-oue he made his way back to the eont.uenl 
ouaraf? but was seised by hostile people 
ever, saved by tbe daughter of a obieftaiu who retiimrf with 1 im 
to the island. Ifer name is given as Cignar, a word strange y 

the NnliuatlCihnatl = woman. She bore him a son 

Aten (cf. Ahaii nnd Alma = Maya and Mexican words for lo«l 
or chief) who was, in time, the fnther of Manco Capac, llie re 
pl^ fLder of civilisation in Pern. When the latter was a 
child “ an eagle approached him and never left him. In view of 
these tradition, it is interesting to note that, on two of the Santa 
Lueia bas-relief, flgmed by Ilabel and roprodneed by Mr Hei- 
mann Strebel in pi. ii, flg- 13. "I >-« e-ttremely nsefnl and eom- 
prehensive monograph on tbe bas-reliefs of Santa Liieia, an c.agle 
la repreaented in connection with a figure wearing divina insignia. 
On one of the seven analogous slabs representing a personage 
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addressing a supplication to a celestial apparition» a large eagle or 
vulture is actually sculptured behind the supplicant, being, as it 
were, hU individual totem (Strebel, PI. n, fig. 5)* 

A drawing of a part of another slab (Strebel. PI. ii, fig. 13) 
displays an eagle or vulture bolding in his beak the bo<ly of a 
bearded pcrsoni^c who wears a neck ornament and circular e.ar 
pieces, and from whose head two seriNmts hang. This last detail 
associates him with the celestial figure which usually displays 
knotted serpents on or above its bead, suggesting its connection 
with Quetzalcoatl, the divine title of the Supreme Being and also 
of the supreme rulers of the Mexicans. It is curious to find m 
Peru a tradition recording that, when “Uie Pachacuti Inca Yuponqui 
undertook the conquest of the Antisuyus with 100,000 men, their 
Hnaca sent forth fire and stopped the passage with a fierce ser¬ 
pent which destroyed many people. The Inca raUed his eyes to 
heaven and prayeil for help with great sorrow, and a fnnons ei^lc 
descended, and seizing the head of the serpent rais^ it on high, 
and then hurled it to the ground. In memory of this miracle the 
Inca ordered a snake to be carved in stone on tbe vrall of a 
terrace in this province, which was called Aucapirca.” When 
divested of all fanciful details, the foregoing Pcnivi.'ui tradiUons 
seem to show that the eagle was the totem of one or more of the 
Incas and that the serpent was tbe totem of a tribe which was con¬ 
quered by the Incas. It is likewise recorded by Padi-c Oliva that 
the Inca named Mayte Capac Amaru ordered his shield to be painted 
with weapons and a serpent = Aroara, » because he had killed one 
in the Andes and therefore took it for his surname.” 

It is impossible for any Mexicanist to read the foregoing texts 
without recalling that, in the City of Mexico, there \b “ 
plained bas-relief which was put up by the Spaniards after tlic 
Conquest but evidently figures a native tradition. It reprwents aii 
eagle bearing in his talons a personage, wearing a diodem, be- 
Imth whom is a group of native weapons.^ The arms of Mexico 
representing an eagle holding a serpent in its talons and resting on 
a cactus, is too well known to require comment and recalls the 1 c- 
ruvian tradition of the eagle of the Incas conquering the scrpcnl- 
totem of a hostile people. 

Striking as these undeniable resemblances undoubtedly are, they 

. ThU u la A”*’** **■ 

*n.ll«<lbct««edl>y8e6oraai«l>«. 
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would not. by Uiemeelvcs, justify tlic immediate conclusion tlmt an 
actual direct connccUon existed between ibe Ponivian ti*a<lition8 
and the Guateronlau and Mexican bas-reliefs which almost seem 
to illustrate the same or analogous incidents. At the same time 
they prove Uiat, besides their scheme of government, tl»c Incas hail 
certain mytlis or traditions In common with the ci>'ilisccd triiws 
inhabiting Central America. 

It is well to bear in mind that the situations of Cuzco in Pern 
and Santa Lucia in Guatemala are both atljaccntto tlio Pacitlc coast 
witli an intervening distance of about 27^ dcgrct*a of latitude. 
Blit 15 degrees, however, lie between the northern boundary of mod¬ 
em Peru and Uie southern boundary of Nicaragua where, as proven 
by Buschmann, innumerable names of localities in the Nahuatl 
language testify to its ancient occupation by a Nalnmtl-siieaking 
race. 

It is noteworthy that this eminent philologist ob»er>*otl how the 
name employetl to designate the bamboo betl of the Cacique Aga- 
tcitc, in Nicaragua, *‘b.arbacoa,” was the same as tliatof the wooden 
bed or litter nscil by the Inca in Pern (o/». cU. p. 756). Bnsch- 
mann likewise identilied the wonl galpon = great ball or house. 
He also expresscil the opinion that “the Qncclma wonl jxm)>a 
resembles the Mexican amilpnmjKi ckecatl = the soiitli wind, but 
tlie Mexican Is formed by tJio .affixes pan and pa and Uie Qncclnm 
substantive moans an even, open plain. At the same time tins 
meaning and form could be derived from tlie Mexican affixes ’* 
(Buschmann, Ueber Aztekische Ortenamen iii, 7, p. 627). 

Following this precedent I have ventured to search for fnrtlier 
resemblances between Nahuatl and Qucchua woitls, and one of tlic 
remarkable results I obtained was tlic discovery that tlic well- 
known Quechtia name for colonists = Mitlmaes, the meaning of 
which, in Qncebun, Is not forthcoming, seems to be connecte<1 in 
souml and meaning with the Nahuatl Ce-mltime = sons of one 
mother (Molina's dictionary). It is superfluous to i>oiut out how 
appropriate this designation would have-been for the colonists who 
invariably founded fresh centres of civilization on the plan of the 
central metropolis. A brief comparative table, the result of an 
investigation which lays no claim to be more than a rudimentary 
attempt, is published as an appendix to this paper, with tlie hope 
that it may stimulate philologists to siqicrsedc it by exhaustive 
studies of Uic subject. A careful examination of Uic tabic tends 
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to prove UjRt certain Nalmatl, Queclma and Maya wonU had a 
common origin and shows tliat n closer connection cxisUnl l>ctwecn 
tlie Nahuatl and Queclum huignagca than between Nalmatl and 

Maya or the Qucchiia and Maya. 

I shall have occasion to refer to several of the wonls I have 
tabulated. At pi-cscnt I would drew attention to an analogy whicl» 
bears direcUy on the auWeet of this paper and is of ntnost inter- 
cst and imiwrtancc. If carefully studied it will be seen that the 
title “ I’acha Yachachic," appHetl in Pern to the Creator, provCH to 
he alliwl in souml and meaning to the Mexican tUc Ynca-tcenh- 
tli, “the lonl who guides or governs.” According to Sahagmttlns 
was “ the goil of Uic Uadera or travcller-morcUants.” He had 
five divine brethcre and one sister, Meh of which was separately 
worslupiicil by some travellers, whilst others, on their safe rctnm 
fi-oro distant and dangcrons espciblions, offerwl sacnfircs to the 
whole group collectively. I leave it to each rcrulcr to make Ins 
own inference as to whether this celestial “ traveller’s gnidc with 
bis six brethren can have been other than Polaris and Ursa Minor. 
The difference in the magnitudes of this constellation would natu¬ 
rally give rise to the idea of a group composed of individuals of 
different ages and sixes; Uie »little sister” probably lic.ng U.e 
smaller of the four intennediato stars of Uic constellation and 
sn^esting Laics of adventures relating to Uie mythical sister of 

six brothers. ,, , ,_ 

It is superfluous to empliasizo how natural it would have been 

to offer 0 the,.k»givi„g to the “ tniveller’e star ” on returning ft^ 

n dintnnt voyage, but 1 will point oat that for const 

tween Gnnteinnln ami Nioni-ngnn and Peru, tlie ailoptionof Poln i 

ns n guide was and is n matter of course. It is wc l 

mind that we are dealing here with navigation 

along a shcltcreil const, for n distance not excocdiiig thnl of the 

coaaHinc between Gibiwltar and Hamburg. An imtnictive «- 

hmplo of primitive navigntioii, under nnnlogonn eircumslaiicvn linn 

been communicated to me, from personal observation, by Com- 

roandor Barber of the United States Navy. 

Native traders, who navigate north and soutli in small crafte 
along the coast between Ceylon and Karashee, sUU use, at the 
present day, an extremely primitive method of esUmutmg 
Ihich is entirely based upon obscia-ations of Uic pole-star. I heir 
contrivance consists of a piece of wood four mchca square, through 
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which a hole is l)orccl and a piece of cordf with knots at intervals, 
is passed. The square is hold at arm's length and the end of the 
coitl is held to the point of the navigator’s nose In a horizontal 
line, the height being so adjusted that the pole-star is observed in 
contact with the upi>cr edge of Uie piece of wood. There arc os 
many knots in the cords os there arc ports habitually visited, and 
occoitUng to the length of the cord required for the observation 
of Polaris in the said position, the mariner knows to which port 
he is opposite. 

According to Sir Clements B. Markham,’ the original inhabitants 
of the Peruvian coast fished in boats mode of inflateil sealskins. 
It is well known tliat tlie coast-tribes of Mexico and Central 
America employed boats of various kinds and some of great size. 
The Mexican tradition relates that the cultnre hero Qnetzalcoatl dc- 
p.arted in a craft he had consti-ucted and which is designated os a 
contlapecbtli = coa= coat! = serpent or twin, tlapechtli = raft. 
It is open to conjecture wbctlier this construction, in which he sat 
himself os in a boat,” may be reganicd os a soil of double or twin 
raft, or a boat made of serpent or seal (?) skin. In order to form 
any opinion, tbc name for seal in the Nnliuatl and other languages 
8i>olccn by the coast tribes should first be ascertained and com- 
pare<l with tbc native names for serpent. 

The Maya colonists who founded tbc colony on tlm Mexican 
coast, and are known as tbc Huaxteenns, ai‘e described ns having 
transported themselves thitlicr by boats from Yuc.atan. In the na¬ 
tive Codices and in tbc sculptured bas-relief at Chicben-Ttza, there 
are, moreover, illustrations of navigation by boats. As dependent 
ui>on Polaris as their East Indian colleagues of to-day, it is but 
natural timt tlic ancient Mexican ti^tdcrs by land or sea oxpi'C8sc<1 
their gratitude by offerings to Polans and Ursa Minor. 

us now return to Peru and examine whether there is any 
proof that tlie '* Tcaclieror Guide of the World,” the ^supreme Be¬ 
ing of the fncAS, was identical with the “ Loitl who guides ” revered 
by the Mexican navigntore. 

I have already demonsti-ated that in ancient America the native 
scheme of religion and government was but the natural outcome 
of certain ideas suggested by tlic observation of Polaris and tite 
circumpolar constellations. I have likewise quoted the remai kable 
qualification of n suprcinc divinity made by Inca Ynpanqni, who 

' ArtidO rern, R»cyeU»(tAC«liA BrlUnnlc*. 
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raised a temple iu Cuzoo to tbe Creator ^rbo, snixirioi' to the suu, 
could refit and light Uic world from one spot. It is an extremely 
itn)>ortant and eiguillcaut fact that the principal doorway of this 
temple opened to the north,^ and that the tnic Creator is alluded 
to os an invisible ))ower, the knowledge of which was trausinitted 
by the Incas from father to son. Thus Salcamayhua rccoiHls that 
on one occasion the young Inca Ccapnc Ynpanqui exclaimed ** 1 
now feel Umt there is another Creator of all things [tlian Uiat 
wor8hipi)6d in the Andes], as my father Mayta Cenpas Inca has 
indeed told me/’^ Considering that in the latitude of Cuzco, sit- 
uatetl as it is 14" below tbe equator, Polaris is inrisible, the con¬ 
ditions tlius recorded ns existing in Peru are exactly those which 
wight be expected to exist if a religion founded on x)OlC'Star wor¬ 
ship had been canied southward to a region in which the star itself 
was invisible. Tbe orientation of the temple would designate tlie 
north as the saci'ed region and the star-god would become an invisi¬ 
ble power whose vei^ existence would have become traditional and 
necessarily be accepted on fnitb by native-born Pcniviaus ami con¬ 
verted sun- and moon-worshippers. 

It is a remarkable fact that a descendant of the Incas has fur¬ 
nished us with actual proof that the Supreme Creator revered at 
Cuzco was not only associated with a star, but also with the figure 
of a cross, each branch of which terminated in a star.]' We arc 
indebted to tbe native chronicler Salcamayhua for some extremely 
curious drawings, which are reproduced here from bis account of 
tbe Antiquities of Pem.® In treating of the primitive astronomy 
in America in my special paper on tbe native calendar, I shall refer 
to tlicsc iu greater detail. For wy present purpose it suffices to 
designate the following figures. 

^^Icmnayhua records that U»e founder of the Peruvian Empire, 
Manco Capac, ordered tiie smiths to make a flat plate of fine gold, 
of oval shape, which was set up os an imago of the Creator {op. 
cit. p. 76). The Inca Mayta Ccapac, “who despiscil all created 
things, including the sun and moon,” and “ ordered his people to 
pay no honour to tlieui,” caused the plate to be renewed which his 
“ great gi-andfathcr had put up, fixing it afresh in the place where 


»GiuellMo do la Voca, Tho Itojsl OommoMtarto* of Uie Inraa, Ifftkloyt od. vul. t, 

p.m 

* Ritco and l.awa of tho Incaa, od. Hakluyt, p. fV. 

* Klteo and Lavra of the Tmaa, od. Ilaklu/i, |>p. TT. 
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it had bc-cii before. He rebuilt the* house of gold’ aud they 
say that be caused things to be placed round the plate, which I have 
shownf that it uiay be seen what these heathens thought." The ccii* 
trol figure ou this plate consists of the oval image of the Croalor, 
fig. 48, c. Close to its right are images designated by tlie text as 
ropreseuting the sun aud morning star. To tlio left arc the iikkiu 
and tlie evening star. Above the oval and touching it, is a group 
of five stars forming a cross, with one star in the centre. He- 
low It is a cross flgnre formed by lines uniting four stars. In 
this case, instead of being in tlie middle, the fifth star is attaclicil 
to the lower edge of the oval, which is desiguatctl as “ the image of 
Uirococha Pacha-Yachachic, the teacher of the WorUl.T Outside 
of Uic plate is what appears to be an attempt to explain more 
clearly the ivlative positious of the group of five stars to the oval 
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plate (fig. 48, <t)* It represents the oval and one stitr in tJic cen* 
tre of a cross formed hy four stars. 'I'hc question nalnrolly sug¬ 
gests itself wlicUier the group of five stai-s forming a cross may 
not represent the Kouthern Cross, popularly called the i>olc-star of 
the south and which consists of fonr priucii>a} stars, one of which 
is of the first and two of the second magnitude. This {>oasibility 
opens out a now field of inquiry, and calls for the statement of the 
following facts, which I quote from Ameilue Guillciniirs llaudbouk 
of Popular Asti'onomy, edited by J. Norman Loekycr and revised 
by Richai'd A. Pi-octor. ‘ 

“ In [our] enmneratiou of the circumpolar constellalious of llic 
SouUi, we have said nothing of the stars situated at tlio Pole itself. 
The reason is simple; there are none deservingmeution, aud with 
the exception of ouc star in Ilydne, none approach the tliird mag- 

' Ttie llcarvas . . . LoHdnn. Richard Bontloj and Sun. ISBS. |t|>. 
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uitudc. There is not then, iu the soutlioni sky, nny star analc^ous 
to Polaris in the uorthcru bcawns." M. Guilleiiiiu proceeds to 
explain, however, that this poverty of tlie polar regions is stugii- 
lurly coiiipensatcU for by the stars of the equatorial zone. It seems 
more than prolmble Umt ])riinitivo nstrououici's or their descend' 
uiiU, who had been rcaml in a knowledge of the northern Polaris 
and of the periodical motion of the circumpolar conutcllntious, 
should continue their oliscrvations in whatever latitude they found 
thcinselves. It seems possible (hut they may have observed the 
Southern Cross and recognized its closeness to the pivot or centre 
of rotation; but from personal experience and observation 1 can 
vouch for the fact that this constellation could never have produced 
ui>oii primitive man the powerful impression caused by Ursa Major 
and Cassiopeia revolving around Polaris. It is, of course, impuS' 
sible to conclude to what extent the ancient Peru\iaD8 i*cvcrctl the 
Southern Cross. It sullices for the pi’cscnt to establish tlic iiicon- 
liovcrtiblc facts tliat the image of the motionless Creator, set up 
by Urn Incas, was associated with stars and with the cross and that 
the door of the Cuzco Temple, where this image was kept, faced 
the north, the direction whence, acconliug to native traditions, the 
culture-heroes bad come to Pern. 

The following data furnish further important proof that cer¬ 
tain iwculiar ideas, symbols and metaphors were held in common 
by Ibc civilizations of Peru, Cciitml America and Mexico. Ite- 
turning to the bas-relief (fig. 47), I recur to an interesting feature, 
which I have already pointed out, namely, that tlic loft arm of 
the i)cr8onuge termiiiutos iu a tiger’s or puma’s head. In conneo- 
tlou with this peciilinrity it is intcrcBting to note that the native 
hisloriftu IxtlilxocUitl cites his illustrious ancestor end namesake, 
tiic Oinc Tochtli Ixtlilxoohitl of Texcoco, as addressing his young 
son Nezulhualcoyotl us “ my dearly beloved son, tiger’s arm.”' As 
the young prince is refcrml to in the same chapter as “ the boy 
Acolmiztli [= tiger's arm] Ncznlhunlcoyotl,” it is obvious that tlie 
metaphor constitutctl a title preceding tiie actual name. It was 
Neznlhunl-coyotl who instituted the worship of Tloqucnabuaque, 
tbo true Creator, and discountenanced human sacrifices. 

If the othei' analogous Santa Lticla slabs be also examinetl it 
will be seen that although the positions of the bodies and arms 
vary, and the form of the head is dilfercnt iu each inslaucc, it is 
I IlifeturiaChtcbtmcva, xix. 
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invariably the left arm that tcriniuntca in the iudiviiliial emblem. 
This sort of coiiBecratiou of the left baud seems particularly sig- 
nificaiit for the following 1 * 00800 : l*adrc AucHoOlivarcconlstlint 
the Inca Yupanqui, the founder of Cuaco and the same whose vis¬ 
ion agrees so strangely with the bas-relief, was suniaincd Lloque ~. 
the left-hande<l,* and was noted for having visited the whole cm- 
pii-e three times. IIU reign was long and prosperous, and he left 
a record as a conqueror and builder. He likewise sent his son 
Mayta-Capac to visit the whole empire, accompanied by sages and 
councillors. I recall here it was Yupanqui who proclaimctl to the 
sou-worshipiiers of Peru, the cxistcuce and superiority of an im¬ 
mutable Creator. 

I have already shown how, in Peru, it was a dictum that the 
upper division of the empire was to bear the same ideal relation 
to the lower as that of an elder brother to a younger or a right 
hand to the left It is, therefore, possible to infer that, ‘on cere¬ 
monial occasions when it is recorded that the llauau Cuzco and 
Ilurin Cuzco people were stationed at either side of the Inca, the 
Hanan or chieftains constituting the nobility were to his right and 
the Hurin people or lower class, to bis left. 

It is truly remarkable that it is a passage in the Annals of the 
Cokcliiquels, the people now inhabiting the region of Guatemala 
where the Santa Lucia bas-reliefs were found, that contains the 
clearest statement regai'ding the division of a tribe into two classes 
and the relative positions assigned to each of these, according to 
ceremonial usage. The passage relates: “ We, the 13 divisions 
of woi-riors, and the seven tribes ... we came to the en¬ 
closure of Tulan, and coming, gave our tiibute. The seven tribes 
were drawn up in order on the left of Tulan. On the right hand, 
were arranged the warriors. Fii-stly, the tribute was taken from 
the seven tribes, next from the warriors.”* , 

^In Quoeliaai Uie loft liaod WKt named lloqao maqul and the right, ]>AnA nuujul. 
In the ClilDOhayauro dialect of Qtmehua the left band vaa hleboe maiial and Uie 
light, allaucay moi]ul (ToeabclArlu I'adrc Joan de Flgueredo). 

lAnnalaof the Cakcblqnelx. Library of Aboriginal Literature, vol. VT, U.U. Brin- 
tun, p. 71. It le a atriklng coincidence which further excBraUuna may bowovor do* 
Btroy, that seren rimilnr upi Igbt alaba were found at Santa Ludo, elx eompleco once 
of wlilcli uxbibit Indlvldnala whose loft luinda l>ear tpoolal marts. What la more, 
these Sgurea are aoeompanied by auimAls which agree with a naUre chronteleqnoted 
by l>r. Otto Stoll (ey. eft. p. S). According to thla aome of the totema or marks of 
dignity worn by certain Qnleltd ehloftalns wore reprosentaUena of pomaa, ocelota and 
vultures. It la, porhapa, pcrmlaalbla to advance the hypothedi that the peraonagoa 
on the alabs are reprosentativea of the seven trlbeeand display tbelr totamle devleoa. 
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Buscbninnu has rccorOoil the uitorestiiig fact thal, in Nobuntl, 
the right band is deaiguated as “ the good, clever or wise *’ = yee- 
maitl or inaycctli, also ma imaU-a or nui-nematca (from yectli = 
good and imati = to he clever or wise). Molina's dictionary fur¬ 
nishes us with the following Nabuatl nauics for the left baiid, ole. 
Opocti inaitl 

Oi)ucbaiaiU= ii-fthuiid 
Ouiicb maye 

Topucbcoi>a, the left, at the left band, 
or side. 

In Mexico the totcinic M of the chase was named Opochtli. 
The muchHliscnssed name Hultzil oixxditli is considci'cd by some to 
signify “ the Icft-baiideil humming-bird.” 

The foregoing proves that in Peru, Guatemala and Mexico a 
caste-division was associated with Icft-Uaudcdness and that the 
expression “left-handed” was employed as an houorifle or dis¬ 
tinctive title. It is obvious that before reaching the |iomt wheu 
the left hand would be invested by a distinctive mark, as in the 
Santa Lucia bas-reliefs, the above ideas must have been pi'e\aleut 


Opochiuia = I v. to do wmclUiug with 
Ot)ocbuia 1. the left baud. . 


for a very long time. 

I have aliewly pointed out that a striking similarity of ideas 
survives amongst the Zuui ludiaus of to-<lay. 

As to the native tiger’s bead (puma or ocelot?) we find that it 
is the chief symbol of the central human figure on the great mono- 
lithie doorway of Tiahuanaco, Peru, a fact which testifies to a 
further community of thought. 


I would aua a couple of ybeerrallon* which tom » mdleaW U« 

U>« people who oeulptored and tot up the Santa Loela tUbe wa* Nahuatl. lo 
ca.o M the Iona Unb. Uaared by M. Horinan Slrtl*! a* So. 11. a 
bent iwalUon la eonferrtng wlOi a poraonage maakod aa a deer. The date *• ““h*- 
turod on Uila alab. recalling the Mexican method of flgurtnf nunieraU and Indicate* 
ttiatahlatorlcnleTeat la being recorded. . „ w 

The KaliaaU word for deer U inaxaU and wo know that the Maaahea*. or door- 
uoonlo” lath* name of a naUte tribe whUdi Inhabluto U>U day the oo«^ region of 
Suiail a“ wn named Maxatouango - U.c capital or 

|,UM lloa between Uie lake of AUUao and the eoaetdenan-mother Of eom^d^ly. 
tonarolU * wallod dty). A .mall Tillage named Waxabuat also Ilea fartlter aoatb and 
;Zd orthTlIcmp. mer. In San Salrador. On one of ^e 
lurod head* rcaembltng dog.* hea-la arc ooeloaed la <^e^ 
dofflBlUculnU; nnda townof Uio.tamo name, eorTUi»tedto E«mlntla, 

2to iuredeof kmatlUmi «»d UmcoMt of Guatemala, at about the ^ 

land a* the town of Mawi umango. Ae both places wore wUhln owy ^ 

Lucia, It seem* poaelble Otal Uie alab* may refer to eomcoonquort or 

wlthttie deer and dog people." At all erenta the agreement le worth noting ae a 

hint for future reeeareb. 
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This ccutral figure oxbibltB two tigera’ beads on each sbouldcr 
and six around ita bend, disposed as rays and iutcrs}>cr»(e<1 with 
what I'csciuble di'ops of water. Tbc trnusvui'sc ornament c;\iwcd 
on tlic breast exhibit^ four divUioiifi, oacb of wbieb terininateH 
with a tiger’s bend. Four similar beads, looking upwards, are on 
the central decoration beneatit tbc figure and tbc broml band at tbu 
base (crininatcs in two laigc tigers’ beads. Wbat is more, on 
tbc fragment of a finely cnr\'cd bollow stone object, wbiob is pre¬ 
served at tbe British Museum and was found at Tiabtiauaco by 
Mr. Richard Inwanls, tbcic are the finest ^presentations of tbc 
swastika which have as yet been found on tbc American Conti¬ 
nent, and each of its branches tenninalcs in a tiger’s head, resem¬ 
bling those sculptuix‘d ou the 
monolithic doorway. The frag¬ 
ment eonsists of tbe half of what 
seems to me to have been tbe top 
or handle of a staff or scepti'c. 
I am indebted to tJic kindness 
of Mr. C. U. Read of tbe HriUsb 
Museum, for a rubbing of tbc 
carved fragment and for tbe per¬ 
mission to reproduce it here (fig. 
49). Tbc central swastika is angular ami Its fonn recalls that of tbu 
Mexican Calendar swastika (fig. 9). At each side of it are por¬ 
tions of wbat originally were two rouuded swastikas, which also ter¬ 
minate in tigers’ beads. These and the stxc of tbc fragment seem to 
justify tbe iufcrcncc tliat another square swastika was originally 
sculptured on tbe opposite side, making two rounded and two 
square swristikas iu all. 

It would be difnciilt to ovci'estimatc tbc im|>ortaiiC6 of this 
fragment, for it proves to us that iu Tiabaanuco, tbe swastika 
was a sacred symbol. Its association with Uie puma or ocelot, 
links it to tbe central figure on tlie inouoIiUiic doorway and, possi¬ 
bly, connects tliis with tbe Mcxicau idcntificaliou of tbe ocelot 
with tlic Ursa Major,with “the lonl who walks around,” or tbc 
loixl of tbc uudcrworld, Tczcatlit>oca. Tbc two foims of swastika 
seem to testify that, in Tiabtiauaco also, tbc idea of tbe Above 
and Below prevailed autl that tbe angular fonn symitolized tbc sub¬ 
division of tbe earth and the rouudetl one that of the heavens. 
Tbc rows of personages 8culpture<l ou tbe doorway at each side 
602 
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of and faciug tbc ecnlml bguic svc'ii] to itulscnte tlisit this coiU' 
ineniorutvs an esUiblinliwcnt of tribal oi^aiiiuvtioii. 

Tlic (liyti'ibntiou of tbu acnlptured figures U follows : 


8 figures =2X4 
8 ligams = 2x4 
8 tigurcs =2x4 


^CX 4 


Central 

figure. 


8 flgUlX‘6 
8 figures 
8 figures. 

, 


'I'be figures ou tbc upper vow to tbc right ami left, ujakiug six- 
teou in all, are all alike — so are tbo sixteen figures ou tbc secouU 
and tbc sixteen on tbc tbiixl rows. 

Without attempting to describe all tbc in8igDmwbicbcbanicU;rize 
tbc figures on each of tbo three rows^ I refer tbc render to the 
magniliceiit plates contained in Drs. SUibe! and Uble's monu¬ 
mental work oil tbc Rnins of Tialiuannco, and merely note that 
eucb figure in tbc uppermost row exbibils a bird’s bead in front of 
its bead-dress. All figures in the second row are completely 
innBked as condors. In tbc tbiid row a tiger’s bead decorates each 
head-dress. It is curious to find that whilst the binls’ and tigers’ 
beads designate their wearers as heads or cliicftaiiis, these ciubleins 
strikingly coincide with the classification of the highest Mexican 
warriors into two divisious, known as “ the ocelots aud the eagles.” 
1C attention is bestowed miou the number of emblems or figures 
and tlieir disti-ibiitlon it will be seen. In the first case, that the cen¬ 
tral figure exbibiU on bis person twelve tigers’ beads iu all,». e., six 
on Ilia bead, two ou each arm and two ou bis breast-plate. Six¬ 
teen cbieftaiiiH exhibit tbc same emblem and tbc carvctl fragment 
with the swastika appears to have originally exhibited sixtren 
tigers' beads, distributed into homogenous groui« of four. 

It cauiiot be denied that the forty-eight figures on the doorway 
are firet divided into two groups of twenty-four by being placed to 
tbc right and left of tbc central figure. Each division of twenty- 
four is grouped as 3 X 8, which is also 6X4, and yielding a 

total of 12 X 4 or 4 X 12 figures. 

Curiously enough the number 12 coincides not only with the num¬ 
ber of beads exbibitetl by tlic centrel figure, but the entire bas- 
relief offers a certain agreement with the numerical divisions of 
Cuzco which 1 have summarized as having been divided into two 
halves and four quarters and subdivided into 12 ward-*, tbs names 
of which doubtlessly corresponded with tbo»e of their inhabitants. 
Personally I am inclined to consider that the purpose of the '!‘in- 
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buniiaco baa-relicf was to citabllsli a certain tribal orgauUation 
and iinijosc certain distinctive insignia nix>n each tribe. The iu- 
fcrcuce that each scnlptiired iigure was dilTurcntinted from the other 
by being painted in various colors is justiflcil by Molina’s uccotiiit, 
already cited, that ** in Tiulmanuco the ‘ Creator' hud liis chief 
abode, hence the superb ediflccs in that place, on which edidees 
were painted many dresses of Indians . . . thus each nation 

uses the dress with which they invest their huuca and tliey sny that 
the Hist that was born fin Tiahuanacoj wiui there turncil into stoues, 
others say that the first of their lineages were turned into falcons, 
condora and other animals and biids.” 

It is with deference, however, that I submit my conclusion and 
refer the question to the supreme authority of Drs. Sttibel and 
Uhle and Mr. Bandelier, whose attsiinincnts and .exhaustive re* 
searches in the region of Tiahnauaco qualify them to utter a final 
judgment upon this interesting subject. Acconling to Dr. Max 
Uhle the civilization established at TIobuauaco antedates tlmt of 
the Incas. It may yet be proven that whilst Tiahuaiinco was set¬ 
tled In remote times by colonists from the North, the Inca civiliza¬ 
tion was due to a later migration. It certainly .'ipj>ear8 that, in 
I'iahuanaco and Cuzco, the identical fundamental scheme of gov- 
cniment and organization prevailei). 

I shall yet have occasion to point out that iu Mexico and Yuca¬ 
tan aud Central America there are also mounments exhibiting mul¬ 
tiples of 12 and 4 and also 16 chieftains. Mcnuwliilc it is worth 
while to note here briefly, some analogies to Mexican aud Maya 
autiqnities found in Pern. 

I am much indebted to Sir Clements D. Markham, the President 
of the Royal Geographical Society, for the kind permission to re¬ 
produce here a hasty drawing he made, in 185S, of n gold plaque 
(size 5^ inches) found in Cuzco (fig. 50). It was then in I.ima, 
being the property of tlie President of Pern, General l-ikihcrrique. 
This curious relic exhibits the image of a monstrous face sur¬ 
rounded by a baud with snbdivisions containing various signs. The 
plaque was looked upon by its owner os a Calendar, but Sir Clements 
Markham, after studying its subdivisions with a view of ascer- 
taining their agreement wiUi the twelve divisions of the Peruvian 
year, preferre<l to let his notes on the subject remain unpublished, 
not baviog come to a satisfactory conclusion on the subject. I am 
permitted, however, to state that Sir Clemente Markham spcciallv 
GiM . 
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iiotetl the resemblance of a sign, which is represented on tlio clieeks 
of the central figure and recurs four limes ou tlie encircling band, 
to the well-known Maya glyph oliau = chief, lord. 

It is, indeed, a cursive representation of a human head and 
moreover resembles tliosc figured on the gannent of a gigantic red 
samlstonc stetue fonml at Ak-Kapana and figiireil in Stfibel and 
Ublc’s Tiahnnnaco. On this garment tljc beads alternate with 
sqniircs and form a close design. This resemblance iKtwccn tltc 
conventional faces on this arcliaic statue and those on tlic gold 
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plaqoc has made me attach more im|>ortancc to Uio latter and at 
all events rqfard it os preserving ancient native symbolism. In 
connection with these I wish to point out that tlie plaqfte itself 
offers a certain resemblance to well-known Mexican calcudore, the 
centre of which usually exhibits a face which is surroundotl by n 
band wiUi day or month signs. It is remarkable that above ench 
eye there are four dots, especially ns the Qnecluia word for eye = 
naui is homonymous with the Nnhnatl numeral four = iialiui, and 
this is so constantly associated with an eye in the Mexican sign 
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Nabiit olUa = four movements (c/. Ilg. 2). As strmigc a wiiiici- 
tlencc as this Is fumiaUed by the mark on Uie forchciul of tlie image, 
not because the latter resembles the sect mark of the Vishmi wor¬ 
shippers, but Iwause it offers a markeil analogy Ut t)ui Rltixican 
Acatl sign wliicli is frequently carved or paintctl !w a caiic sUnuI- 
ing in a square receptacle with recurved cmla. I am strongly 
tempted to interpret this symlwl acconling to Uic native mmlc of 
thought, ns signifying the centi'c, the union of the Almvc and Hc- 
low and lo regard the upper part of the face ilsnlf as a rcpi’csen- 
tatiou of the Above, the heaven, witli its two eyes (the Moon and 
Sun), whilst the lower part and teeth, ns in Mexico, signified the 
Below, the earth and underworld. By means of the Iiend on each 
cheek and tlic number four over each eye, Uic dual and quadruple 
rnlcrahi[)s of tlic empire could well have been cxpresswl. Post¬ 
poning a more thorough study of the gold plaque, I merely note 
here that it exhibitfl curious analogies not only to Maya but also 
lo Mexican symbolism. 

Another instance of the same kind is furnishwl by a |) 088 ibly 
modern but curious small silver pendant of unqncslionnbly native 
workmanship. It U preserved at tlic Kthnogrnphical Museum at 
Vienna and is figured in tlie Report of the International Congress 
of Americanists which was held at Berlin in 18RH (pi. », fig. 4, p. 
DG). Reputed to be from Cusco, it represents a figure of the sun 
surroundetl by eight straight and intermediate undulating rays. 
Two scn>cnU arc figured beneath the sun; their bodies extend 
across tlie pendant and their heads with ojicn jaws almost meet in 
the centre. A figure, wearing a peculiar licnd-dress, is kneeling 
in worship l>enc.ath tlic symbols, which undoubtedly recall tlie Mexi¬ 
can mode of representing two seiiients meeting, as on tlie Calendar 
Stone of Mexico, for instance. 

As I am tracing analogies at present, I shonld like to ask tlic 
readier to compare the symbols figured and dGsignatc<l by Snlcamay- 
hna as that of the earth (see his fig. c, pi. i.xvi) witli the sacred 
vase from the Maya MS. (his fig. ii, pi. i.ix) and tlic form of the 
Peruvian symbol for the sea (his fig. e, pi lxvi) witli the peculiar 
Mcxic.'in shell ornament (fig. 1, no. 10). InsulTlcient tliongh tlie 
above analc^ics may seem in themsolvcs, they arc valuable in con- 
jiinctioii with the other data pi-cscntod and strongliicu tlic conclu¬ 
sion that the s.imc symbolism prevailed in Pern as in Central 
America, Yucatan and Mexico. 
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Let us now rapidly journey norlliwards from Peru to these coun¬ 
tries and briefly record the traces of the existenoo of the same 
ideas and quadruplicate form of government which wo may en¬ 
counter en route. In tlic elevated plains of Bogota we And imsitiro 
proof that the Mtiyscas held the same ideas as tlieir southern and 
nortlicrn nvighlmrs. Their culture lierOf Bochica or Idn-cau zas, 
was tlie pei-soniflcatiou of the Above and of its symlml, tlie Sun, 
whilst his wife was Chia, a name snspiciously like Quills, the Que- 
chiia for moon. lie was high-prlost and ruler but connsclled tlio 
Muyseas to elect one of tlicmselves, a chief named Iltmc-Ahua, to 
Uo tiieir Za-quG or civil ruler. Ida-can-zns iustiluted the Calendar 
and taught tlie Muyseas to appoint four chiefs of tril>C8 whose 
names or titles arc recorded ns Gmneza, Busbanca, Pesen and 
'I'ocui. The institution of a dual government is indicated by tlie 
record that tlie high-priest dwelt at the sacred town Aura-ca and 
the Za-que at Tnnja. 

It is extremely curious to notice that Ida-cnn-zas, in Bogota, did 
precisely nhat Cortes found it expetlient to do after tlic Cbuquest 
of Mexico. The latter assumed tlie supreme mlcrsbip over Uic 
nobility, liccnme the ''lord of Heaven'’ and instituted a native 
chieftain, hearing a female title, as his coadjutor, the lord of the 
earth, and tlie ruler of the people of the lower class. 

It may be worth making the passing remark that the title of tlie 
Mnysca culture-bero contains the word " can ” and tims reoalla the 
Maya Knkulcan and tliat the title Za-qnc offers a certain resem¬ 
blance to tlie Maya title Chne, whilst the name Hunc-ahna seems 
strangely similar to Hun-aJian which in Maya would signify “ one 
lord.” It is for Muysca scholars to enlighten us as to the deriva¬ 
tion and meaning of the above titles and name. 

Regretting the lock of time and documents which have pre- 
vcntcil ino from obtaining further data I now return to Guatemala 
and tlie vicinity of the Santa Lucia bas-rcUofs. Referring to the 
introdiiclion to their Annnis* we learn that the Cokchiqucl tribe 
was but one of four allied nations, each of which bad its capital, 
named Teepan, ns follow's: 


Nations. 

Cakcliiquel 

Quiche 

'rzutuhil 

Akahol 


Capitals. 

Teepan Quauhtcmallan, 
“ Utatlan, 

** Atitlan, 
Tczolotlan. 


I M. Brtnlon. Ul»T*ry ot AlK>ri|t1nnl IltrrMurc. p. IS. 
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Accoi-diag to Mr. A. P. Maudslay’s aathoritativc Btatcmcnt, 
■these nations were engaged in warfare against each other at the 
time of the Conquest. Tezolotlan was termed the “ ticrra do 
gnerrtf ” the land of war, and the precise locality of its teepan or 
former capital has not been ti-aced, alUiongh it seems to hi^vo been 
close to Rabinal or in the valley of tlmt name. 

It is well known that, under tlie nilcrship of Tizoc. the MoxiCims 
extended their conquests iuto Guatemala. Buschtnann has, more¬ 
over, proven that the foregoing names of the capitals, of what were 
at one tame four provinces, are pure Nahuatl, which fact establishes 
the existence of Nahua supremacy in these regions. 

It is curious to find Uint one of the Santa Lucia slabs seems to 
commemorate tlie existence of a central nilerahip and that of the 
four quarters. It is reproduced in Mr. Strebel’s publication alroatly 
cited and represents a central personage holding a head and a tec- 
pall, whilst four lesser personages, each carrying a head, arc fig¬ 
ured ns walking away iu four opposed directions. As, ao4»rding 
to native symbolism, the head is the symbol for chieftain this slab 
seems to commemorate the establishmeiit and at all events testifies 
to tbe existence in Guatemala of the scheme of government now 
so familiar. 

In their Annals, the Cakchiqncls record, as I have alreatly shown, 
tliat they carried their tribute to “ the enclosure of Tulan,” a desig¬ 
nation which supports my inference, previously maintained, that 
Tulan was derived from the Maya tnlum, = a fortification, an 
enclosed place or that which is entire, whole, etc., and applic<l 
always to the metropolis of a state. 

An ancient Cakchiquel legend I'clates, moreover, that, according 
to the “ ancient men,” there bad been four Tnlans: one in the cast, 
one in the north, one in the west and one “ where tlie god dwells.” 
This would obviously have been situated towards the south in order 
to accortl with tbe general scheme. I cannot but think that this 
record testifies to the existence of an extremely ancient state which 
starting from one metropolis had gradually dovcloi>€d into four 
great 'rullans, to'one of which the four teppaus of Guatemala 
perUiincd. The fact that tlm Spaniartls fduud the four nations 
living close together, with capitalsor teepans bc.aring Nahuatl names 
and in constant warfare with each otlicr, seems to indiwvte the de¬ 
struction of their own ancient metropolis or Tnllau by tlieir Mexi- 
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can conquerors and the consequent ilisintcgration of Ihoir former 
goveniment.' 

The Mendoza Codex teaches us that when tlie Mexienns con¬ 
quered a land they Hrat burnt and utterly destroyed tl»e tcocallis 
Hitimted in the heart of its central capital. They raaed this lo 
Uks ground, and carried off to their own metropolis the totcmic 
images of the rulers of the tribe. The barbarous institution of 
human sneriflee, which w.as only practised to a great extent by Ihe 
Mexicans when the necessity to obtain more plentiful footl supplies 
for their lapidly increasing population fmoed tlicm to become a 
nation of warriors and conquerors, seems indeed to have 1k:oii 
adopted as a fear-inspiring, symbolical rite commomoi-ating the 
conquest and destruction of an int^ral government. 

Tlie victim, usually a chieftain taken prisoner in warfare and 
clad with his insignia and the raiment of his jrcoplc, was stretched 
on the stone of sacrifiee and, figuratively speaking, repreacntwl 
bis country and its four quarters. The tearing out of his heart l)y 
the high-priest, armed with the tecpatl, tlie emblem of supreme 
aiiUiority, signified the destruction of the indeiiciidcnt life of his 
trilve as much as did the burning of the tcocalli, and of Us enpital. 
It would seem os though the horrible custom of annually sncrinc- 
ing one or more representatives of each conquered tribe, luul been 
adopted as a means of upholding the assumed authority, inspiring 
awe and terror and impressing tlic realization of conquest and utter 
subjection. It is known Uiat sonietimes a member of a conquered 
tribe volunterily offeretl himself as n victim in ortler to release bis 
people from their obligation, and thus earned for himself immor¬ 
tality. 

An insight into the native association of ideas is affonled by 
Sahagun’s note that the lord or chiefteiu woe “ the iieart of hm 
Pueblo,” which means town as well as jwpidation. The dcatli 
of the sacrificed chief, therefore, actually eonvcywl the idea of the 
dcstniction of the tribal government to his vauqnisheil sulijwU. 
It remains to be seen wbcUicr the subsequent partition of iiortions 


• It U to the dttperlor noUiorlty of my dirtlnirutrtr.1 «!h 1 liljrhly ertecmcil wlleayuc- 
Dr- Otto CAri iUpper U«it I the «bo,o oonrfdenitlonA. it may Ik. 

pMuilMe for the Inttor onthu«»aHUccxp1orcr*nrt for 

SlM M*. TAluAble rc-carrhM in (!uiilcmnlA.to rtoWnnlnc U.e looUlty of 1 

Tolbm.whlchrtould. llmairtne. l«-.i.Kl.t for In . r^n 

by Uio four SnUoiw woiil.l oonrorifo and At A i^lol aIkhhI cioblUlAnl lr.m tlie I'unr 
p. M. rAPKiis 1 39 
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of his (Icaxl iKxly ftinongst the priesthood and theii* ritnftl Ciaiinl- 
balism did not signify the iilMOiption of the conqucre<l population 
into the commnnal life of their victors. Tlie proservntion of the 
victim's skull on the Tzoinpftntli, as a register of tlje conquest of 
a chieftain, vrotihl also l>e tiic logical outcome of tlic native line of 
Uionght and symbolism. 

At the risk of making a somewhat lengthy digression I will 
again refer here to a i>oint I have already touched upon^ namely, 
the Mexican employment of the human figure as an allegorical 
imago of their Empire or State, the idea being that tlie four limbs 
represented its four govemmental and territorial divisions and that 
these were governed by the head = the lord of the Above or heaven, 
and the heart = the lord of the llelow or earth. A careful study 
of the native Cotliccs has shown me that such was the native alle¬ 
gory which indeed can be further traced. The territory of a state 
reproduced the organisation of the human Irody with its four limbs, 
each of these terminating in minor groups of five. 

According to tlie same set of ideas the cursive image of a state 
could bo conveyed by a main gi-oup of five dots, situated in the 
centre of four minor similar groups. Cross-Hues expressing the 
partition into four quarters would complete such a grophic and cur¬ 
sive presentation of the scheme and not only signify its territorial 
but also its govcrnmeutal features. It is noteworthy tliat, in 
Nahnatl as in tiro Qnochua, the title for minor chief is homony¬ 
mous witi) the wonl for fingers. 

The Nahuatl pilU is a title for a chieftain or lord and also signi- 
fica child and fingers or Iocs. A linger is ma-pilli, the prefix ma, 
fi*om mattl = hand, dosignating the fingers as tire ciiiUlrcn of the 
h.and. 'I'bc tlurmb is qualified by the prefix uci = great. 

Having gained a recognition of the above facte it is not difilcult 
to undorMtand the moaning of certain sceptres in the form of an 
open hand which occur as symbols of authority borne by chieftains 
in the native Codices.* I know of one important instance, indeetl. 
where an arm witli an open hand is represented ns standing upright 
in the centre of a cii'clc dividoil into sections and zones (similar to 
fig. 28, nos. 1, 8, 5, and 6). 

The alrovc mentioned examples, which I shall illustrate later, 

> In the Mexlran reilcrtlnn nt tUn TrecAilem Miixonm tn Piuli^ there is A rnrlnan 
wonflcn M»|itru tn the runn of m IiadiI, which liRit iKten flxarctl by Dr. ErnoAt Ilamy 
In Ilia Kiilenilblly IllustmU'itl work on UiU MiiMOum. 
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hftve led me to infer thet whilst Uic nnn symbolized one of the four 
(livUions of the State, tlic hand symlwlized its capital, the Uiiimb 
its contra! ruler and the fingers his four ofllccrs or pilli, the nilera 
of the four quni’tcrs of the minor sent of goveromenL In another 
publication I shall pro<lucc illnsti'ntions showing that the foot was 
also employed as an emblem of rule and that Mexico, Yucatan and 
Coutml America ftuinsh ns with actual proofs that the hands and 
the feet respectively symMized the upper and lower divisions of 
the State. 

It is thus curious to compare tlie name for thumb = iicl-ma-pilH 
and the name Uci-mac (literally, great hand) which Sahagnn gives 
as timt of the “ temporal ” coadjutor of tlio Mexican cultnro-hcro 
Qnetznlcoatl, os well as the term, our toe = totccxopilli with the 
well-known title Totec =onr chief or lord. In Yucatan the word 
for hand = kab is, os I shall demonstrate further on, actually 
inconK)rated in the title of the lords of the four quarters = Uakab. 
J am almost inclined to find a trace of a similar association in the 
(inechim word for fingers = palica and tJm title palla bestowed 
ai>on noble womeu. 

I have ah-cady mentioned in the preceding pages that the natural 
basis of the all-i>en ading native mimcricjd division into 4 X 5 = 5^0 
woe the finger and toe count. The following table exhibits the 
general custom to designate as one man or one count.’ 

Word for Man. Word for 20. 

Nnbuatl. tlacaU. eem-poualH = one c^iunt. 

Qiiicbu 

and 

Cakchiquel 
Tzeiidal. 

Mayn. ulnic. uun-Koi = 

In tbe latter cose the alllx kal seems to be derived from Uic same 
source ns Uie verb kal = to close up or fasten something, nnd to 
signify somotliing complete or finisbed. At tJie same time Uio Maya 
tiinal is tlie Maya name for the twenty calendar-signs, and the 
same association is demonstrated as existing in Mexico by the well- 
known picture in the VnUcaii Coder i (p. 7.')), which reprosciits a 
man surrounded by lire twenty Mexican calendar-signs. 

As I shall ti-eat of the same subject more fully in another pnb- 

I S«e BrJnton, lUo NaUvo C«Icna»ror Central Amcilra niwl Jlexlco, ii.O. 


I uinay = one man. 
hiin-uiuic — one roan. 


uinay ‘‘ 
hnn-ninic = “ “ 
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lication, I shall btil briefly touch upon the intimate connection there 
existed between these calendar-signs niul the twenty classes into 
which the population was strictly divkleil. U is known tliat an 
individual received the name of the day on which he was Iwrn mid 
it is possible to prove that this determined his iiosition in the com¬ 
monwealth, his class nnd his future occupation. Each child was 
formally rcgistercfl by the priestly statisticians at biiUi. and at 
about the age of six, when hia name was sometimes changed, he 
entered one of the two educational cal ablishments where he was 
breoght up by the State, under the alisolntc control of the priest¬ 
hood and nilers. It can lie gleaned that one of the chief cartw 
of the latter was to maintain the same average number of indi¬ 
viduals in tiic distinct classes, to which the various forms of labor 
were allotted and who became in time identified with these. In 
onlcr to keep the machinci 7 of state in perfect adjustment, indi¬ 
viduals had sometimes to be transfciTcd from the class into which 
they were born, to another. In some cases this seems to liavc been 
arbitrarily ordered by the nntliorities, but the latter appear to have 
guided ihemselvcs by the position of the parents and to have cstalv- 
lished the custom that an individual might alternatively be trans- 
ferrtxl into the paternal or maternal class, but not into any otlicr. 
As each class was, moreover, divided into an upper and lower one, 
it was possible for each iicrson to elevate himself from tlic lower 
to the higher by individual merit or to incur abasement, for un- 
wortliy conduct, and being, as wc have alreatly seen, *‘rediicc<l 
to the official rank of women.” 

The direct outcome of such a foi-m of organization was stringent 
laws governing marrii^, it being expedient that certain classes 
only should intermarry, not only to avoid complications but also to 
ensure a certain degree of cooperation conducive to the prosperity 
of the .State. In the tribal laws still existing amongst the native 
tribes of North America, I see tlic logical survivals of an ancient 
scheme of organization. 

After gaining tlie above recognition of some of the actual duties 
of the priest-mlcrs of ancient Kfexioo, it is possible to understand 
the meaning of the native sentence, noted by vSahngtin, that the 
native games of pntolli and tlachtli constituted a practice in ‘^tiic 
art of government," From tins it is clear that the former, played 
by two iiulividiials witli dice and markers iii>on a mat in the shape 
of a cross, and symlwlical of tlie Fonr Quai-tcrs, was originally 
Q\3 
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mvculed by the prieBt-mlore f<»r uu etnineiitly pructictU piiri>ose. 
The mat being an iiuzigu of the qnailruple slaU^ nutl ito BUbdiviH- 
\ 0 M, it won poesilzle to zimke it aers'e su) a i-egister-lioanl cxliibit- 
iiig the distribution of the |H)puhitioii, the nninljcr of imlividmils 
in each cliiss and its death and birth rate*. We are infoiuicd that 
when pai'Ciita, accortliiig to the inflexible law, carried their new- 
lK>rn child to the priest, he oonsnltwl his books full of day-signs 


and foretold what its future was to be. 

A proof that it wns the positions of the stars which tlctenniiied 
tlic Bcasou aud furnished the means of fliiug a date, is fnrniBhed 
by the fact that the stars were also coiisulteil *’ and believed to 
exert au influence ujwn the destiny of the child. 

The implicit faith in the predictions of the priests and in tl»c 
absolute influence of the imsition of the heavenly IkhUcs and the 
date of its birth upon the ijidividual indicates that the parents wew 
kept ill ignorance as to the workings of Uie machinery of state aud 
that tlie priesthood were rei’ei-enced for their jiower of prophecy. 
The belief that they could iiersoually exercise a favorable influence 
over the destiny of the child seems aUo to have been cncoui-aged 
in the iiarcnts, since an olTeimg of gifts at the period of registra- 
tion wns cnatomaiy. After the Conquest, wlien the native govern¬ 
ment had been completely broken up, and the enforced registra¬ 
tion of birth and the prediction of the priest had utterly lost their 
original significance, native pareiiU still consulted the surviving 
members of the priest-nilere; and these ancient sUitisticinus, in 
oixlcr to gain a livelihood, continued to consult their books and 
uttered predictions as of yore, although their power to control tbcir 
fiilQlment bad vanished forever. Ancient Mexico thus fnraiahes 
us with an interesting and iiistnictive explanation of the origin o 
divinatory practiccM, prognostication at birth, etc. 
that, under the ancient form of csLablisl.ed govcrDmciit, the sign 
of the date of a child’s birth actually did control his futuro destiny, 
while it was unquestionably in the power of the pncsthocKl, not 
only to prciUct his future, but also to exert a favorable «i‘ unfav¬ 
orable influence upon it. «..i, nt 

The above facts help us to undersUnd the origin not only of 

divination, propitiation aud the belief in the influence of day-signs 
but also of the native games which became popular after the Co - 
quest, when their original use and meaning had become 
^ Defoi-ring further discussion of this interesting mutter I will but 
® fiin 
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draw atlentiuu to &Ir. Stewart Culin's iu)i>ortaut study of Amur* 
ican Indian Games,*’’ which dearly establishes their iutorrehi- 
tiou” and at the same time proves that they were bsiscd, as lirst 
distinctly insisted ui)OU by Dr. Daniel G. Briutou, on the central 
idea and that of the four quarters of the world. Mr. Culiu has 
gone so far as to dx the place of origin of Uie platter or dice 
class of games which he has found ivconled as existing among 
some 61 American tiabcs, in the arid region of the southwestern 
United States and Northern or Central Mexico/* and to conceive 
Uiat^'io nuci6i)t Mexico we Qnd traces of its highest dcvclopincnt.” 

1 place the utmost value upon Mr. CuUn’s painstaking and con* 
scientious researches and I'egard them as strongly corroborating 
my views ex[>osc<l In the pi'ecediug pages. Ills Ulcntincatiou of 
the pictured diagj-ani in the Fe}ui*vary Cotlex, as the counting cir¬ 
cuit of the Fonr Quarters, with a presiding god in tlie middle, ns 
in Ztini, does cre<lit to Lis perspicacity. I agree with him in con¬ 
sidering tlmt this chart could have been employed after the Con¬ 
quest for a game or for divination, but trust that, ui>on perusal of 
this pa|)er, he will adroit that primarily the Fuj^rvnry dugraui ex¬ 
pressed the native scheme of govermneut and the calendar, which 
was no other tlian a means of lailing the classes by binding each of 
these to a specuil day and totemic sign. Each of the twenty 
classes or clans had its day, known by a particular sign which was 
.also Its totemio mark. As the day-signs recuri'ed |)criodically, tlic 
chief or head of each clan became its living lepieseiitative, as- 
8ume<l a totemistic costume and became the living image of the 
ancestral teotl,” or god of his people, of whose activity lie rendered 
account to the central government. It is siguiQcant that the com¬ 
mon native title fur lonls or chieftains was “ tlatoque/' Utcroily, 

“ the speakers/’ and that they were closely designated ns the spokes¬ 
men of his people, who habitually kept silence in his presence. 

The fact that Uie oanies and signs of the days are identical with 
the totemic tribal distinctions imposed for governmental reasons, 
is one which I shall proceed to demonstrate more fully. Mean¬ 
while attention is now drawn to the chapter on the 7-<lay period 
in Dr. Daniel G. Brluton’s “Native Calendar of Central America 
and Mexico/* in which he surmises that tlic tribal divisions of the 
Cakchiquels “ were drawn from the numbers of the Calendar.” 

< DoUcUd «f Uio Uoaouffi of Science end An, Unirervlty of PonnaylvAiiln, no. S, 
TOl. I. 
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AcconUug to tbc uativu rcounls tbu hiHlitiittou of Uie CalciuUr w:t8 
aiinultuueoiiB witli that of trilml orgnuisatioii ami a uiiuuto bttuly 
of liutli features I'cvcals tbat it couUl uot have bceu oUicmise. 

Fix>m Uie dawn of tlicir history the Cakcliiqnels, jus I have al- 
i-emly shown, were dividetl into thirteen divisions of warriors 
(Kbob, constituting the upper clnss) ami seven tribes (Ain;q,s 
constituting U»o lower class). A totem ami a day being assigned 
to eiicli divisiou and tribe, they were, otico aud for all time, placed 
in n definite position towarxUeacIt other ajul towanls the state, and 
the onlcr in which tlieir chieftains were to sit iu general council, and 
to assume or perform certain duties, was thus inslilnted. Tbc 
20-day periotl thus constituted a “ complete count ” and syuoi^ls 
of Uie ** thirteen divisions of warriors aud seven tribes,” but it 
also fulfilled otlier not less important puiimscs. 

'I'he day-signs were so orilercd that the first, eleveutb aud she- 
tcenlb were major signs employed to designate tbc years, and 
identified with the four quarters, elements aud their respective 
colors. The 20-day period, consisting as it also did of 4 major 
signs aud of 4 X 4 = 16 minor signs, was as closely linked to the 
idea of the Four Quarters as it was to Uie Above and Hclow, ret>- 
resented by the 13 -f 7 divisiou. It is therefore evident that a 
simultaneous reckoning of iicriotls consisting of 5, 7, 13, aud 20 
days was ingeuionsly combined. I shall show in my special trea¬ 
tise how ‘ the lords of the Night” employed in their astronomical 
calendar, 9-night aud 9-moou periods for puiiwses of their own 
and how these also served to carry out certain ideas of organiza¬ 
tion, controlling persons. Although it embodied the results of 
long-standing primitive osti-ouomical observation and accorded 
with the seasons aud movements of the celestial bodies, the native 
Cttlcmlar was primarily a governmenial institntiou, designed to 
control the actions of human beings and bring their communal life 
in accord with the jKsriodical moveinonte of the heavenly botlii s. 

In my Note on tbc Ancient Mexican Calendar SysWm, commu¬ 
nicated to the Intel-national Congress of Americauists at Stock¬ 
holm, in 1894, I stated certain historical and astronomical facts 
which sboweil that the New Cyde, wbicb began in 1507 with the 
year Acatl, had commenced on March 14th three days after the 
vernal c<iiiiuox and that this delay had obviously been intentional, 
in onler to wait for the new moon, wbicb fell on March 18th at 
11 40 A. M , and the planet Venus, “whicb w:m possibly visible both 
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moniiiig and evening suir between Marcli Htb and 18th.’’ The 
nbove factn, which have reinuinial unchaUenged eiiice tliuiv i)iiblica- 
iion, affottl an insight into the astronuinlusd atlainiuents the 
8uii-pi‘ic8t« and iu<k>ii and 8t;iv*i»rii*Bb» and show an evident <iesire 
to begin n new era at a favorable time, when tliere wsw a w>njnne- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. Thns the tei’ins of ollloe of tlie loids 
of the Above and Below were cnteretl iiiK>n and the machinery of 
sbito set into nioUon, in iinisrm with striking celestial plienoincnn. 
It is iinpoBsible not to i*ealizo how great must be the antiquity of 
a system which, c%'olving from the rudimentary, ceremonial divi¬ 
sion of a tribe into seven parts, as n consequence of its primitive 
observation of the Septentriunes, developed into a great and com¬ 
plex govcimiicnt domiuntcd and |)CiTaded by the abstract conce|»- 
tious of the seven-fold divisions of the Above, Below, Middle and 
Four (Junrtere. 

DcfciTing further couimcut I will proceed to demonstrate the 
practical value, for governmental puriioscs, of tlic clossincatiou of 
a commnnily into twenty divisions with as many rcpreseuUitive 
heiuls, their localizations at given points of tlm compass, and asso¬ 
ciation with a calendar-sign and day. and will only refer to what I 
have already published in iny Note on tlic Cniendur, namely, how, 
by means of the coiiibiuatiun of 13 iiiinicrais with the 20 signs, a 
unit of 260 days was obtaiueil, tuid how each sign was combined 
blit once with the same number, and a i)ci'feet system of rotation 
of periods, rcgulutiug ofOce, labor, etc., was iuslitutod. It is not 
IWBsible for me to cniaige hcreiq)on Uic features and merits of tlie 
system which I do uot hesitate to term one of the most adiiiirnblo 
and perfect achievements of the human intellect. My present 
purpose is to lay stress upon the fact that, in Mexico, tlic major 
calendar-signs were boroe os titles by the rulers of the four quar¬ 
ters who presided iu rotation over a year — Uie name of this and 
of their title being always in correspondence. 

Nezahualcoyotl, the lord of Tezcoco, is recorded os possessing 
the title Omc Tochtli = 2 Rabbit, and would obviously Imvc pre- 
sidcil over the cnleiidar periods of that name. This iuferenou is 
undoubtedly corrolioraled by Nunez de la Vega’s following state¬ 
ment, quoted by Boturiui 

Instead of the Mexican signs Acatl, Tecpatl, Calli and Toch¬ 
tli, the Tzendals, inhabiting Cliiapas, employed iu their Calendar 


* IdvA de unu nueva hlxtorla fa-'oenil, Mmlrld, 1746, p. 117. 
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tbe nnmeu of four of Uieir obieftaina: Votau^ Lambat, Becuaud 
Cbinux. . . . They aUo figureil a iiinii uanicil Coslaliuiitas, as 
scutod iu a chair. . Boturini remarks tliat this i>ersou sbooid 
more correctly be uaiued Imoe or Max ami was “ the beail of 
the 20 loixls who were the symbols of the 20 days of the Calcuilar. 
Being the priuciiml aud iuitial sigu, Coslahimtax represented in 
himself the iK*riotl of thirtoeu days ” As Dr. Briutou rightly notes* 
the uameof the i>crsonagc should be Oxlaghun tax, literally signi* 
fyiiig ** the thirteeu divisions or parts.*’ 

We tlius sec that, whilst the names of the chiefs of tlm four 
quarters constituted the four major calondur-signs, one supreme 
lortl embodied the attributes ori) 0 wcr 8 ’* of the 13 divisious of 
warriors and principal division. Thus the 13 divisious seem to 
have bceu regarded as 12 plus an alUcmbraciug 1. 

Nuuez dc la Vega continues: “ In the represeutations of their 

calcndai* they paiuted seven black persons, corresimndiug to the 
seven days of their reckoning.” Boturini adds: these seven black 
men were no otlier than the principal priest-nilers of this nation. 

. . . “They held iu great veneration the ‘lord of the black 

men,’ who was entitled Yal-ahua.” Boturini commculs on this 
utterance and explains that the latter was no other than the high- 
priest. 

I poiut out the evident identity of Yal-ahua to the Mexican 
Yoal-tecuhtli = the lonl of the Night, one of the titles given to 
Polaris and to his earthly representative, the high priest of the 
Earth and nocUirnal cult.’ As already explained this personage 
bore in Mexico the female title, Cihuacoutl = Woman-seriMuit; 
but we also find this name for the earth-mother alternating with 
Chicomc-coatl = literally, seven serpents. In Beltran de la liosa’s 
“Arte Maya” we find the word “ Ahaucchapat,” translated os 
“ Ser|>eut with seven heads” and are thus led to infer that the 
Mexicans and Mayas hail conceived the image of a “scipeut witli 
seven heads ” as an allegory of the seven trilml divisions united iu 
one body ami Ivcstowcd this title to the representative of tlie hUrth- 
cult, the high priest of the Below. It follows that, just as the 
number 18 resolves itself into 12 4" 1* mystic number 7 

proves to have been considered as 6-+-1, precisely what might 
be e.Tpocted as the natural sequence of the derivation of tlic num¬ 
ber from a circumpolar constellation, consisting of seven stais, 
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ouc ot which was l*olsiri«. Nuucz tie la Vega autl Boturiui’s tcs* 
thuony teaches ns that Uie 'rzcmlals were oi^iuizctl into twenty 
(livisious aiul that thii tccn of Iheso were einbotUetl iii one eliiof, 
wliile the seven otliers, associatcil with black, were i>crsoiii(U‘(l by 
the high priest. The iiiforimition tl»at otic iuilivUlnal was tliiis 
belicvetl to unite in his pereon the attributes of sevcnil classes 
and tliat the loitls of the four quarters and each of the twenty 
divisiouB bore uuuies which were also calendar-signs, gain in vjdiie 
when it is realized that, in the opinion of Drs. Schellhas and BHn- 
lon, the invention of the native Calendar system may probably be 
assigned to the nueieut inhabitiiuts of Chiapas, where the I zcmliils 
now dwell.’ In treating of the niins of Pulenquc situatcil in this 
region, I shall again refer to the Tzcndals. 

Meanwhile, let us examine the Cakchiquel tradition about Cii- 
cuniatz, the sorcerer chief of tlic Quiches, since it also treats of 
the 7-day penoil. Wo are told that he “ ascended to heaven for 
seven days and descended into tlie nnder world for seven days and 
then assumed, in rotation, four dilTcreut animal furuis during os 
many periods of seven days. 

It is impossible not to recognize from tliis that, like the Ziiuis of 
lo-day, the Quiches “ symbolizoil the terrestrial sphere by referring 
to the four cardinal points, to tlic zenith and nadir, the individual 
himself making the seventh uinnl>er,” and that Cucumatz, who 
was evidently the high priest and head of the seven tribes, sissumed 
the totemistic attributes of each of these, in rotation, for periods 
of seven days each. In this case we have an interesting and sug¬ 
gestive variant of the scheme and it suggests the possibility that, 
possibly actuated by .ambition, Cucumatz bad grasped and united 
iu his i>er8on the prerogatives of the chiefs or heads of each tribe. 
On the other hand, it may bo that it was the original custom for 
the high priest to be a sort of Animated calendar sign iu unison 
with the separate chiefs of each tribe, who i‘eprc8eute<l, iu rota^ 
tiou, the totemistic ancestors of their people. 

Having shown how the lonls of the Four Quarters were indisso¬ 
lubly linked to the four major calendar-signs which also symbol¬ 
ized Uie elements, let ns examine the data cstahlishiug that the 
capital of each of the four provinces was named a teepan. From 
Duran I have already quoted that iu the Mexictin metropolis there 

• Vor)c1elc)icnde .Studlon. lateruAtiomiloa Ardtiv fBr Elbau^niihlo, 1x1. ui, 1890, 
nnd Uie HnUro CalcDdar, p. 19. 
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were two teepaos or ofHcial Louses in wkidi the nfTairs of tbu gov¬ 
ernment wei*c atteuOcc) to and councils beUI. it is sigdiflcuiit tbnt 
one of Uicse was named *' tbetcepan of men” and tiic otber the 
tccp:in of women.” Whilst the metropolis, tbc seat of tlie dual 
government, thus bad, its two teepans wbicb were presided over 
by the two saprcinc rulers, we have learned from otber sources of 
tbc four teepnus in Guatemala and that Texeoco, near tbc city of 
Mexico, was also termed a teepan and tbat its ruler bore as a title 
one of tbc four major culeiular-aigns. These facts explain bis 
position and the reason why tbc *‘lonl of Tcxooco” was one of four 
lords wlio supported Mootezuiua when he met Cortes iu full state. 
A careful investigation of tlio derivation and true significance of 
tbc woitl teepnn yields iutcrestiug results. Ceii tccp:iu-tli means, 
a count of twenty persons; tbc verb teepaua signifies, “ to estab¬ 
lish soractliing in conccrtwl owler; to establish order amongst 
people.” The verb tccpancapoa means, to count something iu 
regular order. 

The Maya verb tepal = to govern or reign, or to be “ ouc who 
metliates,” appears to be alliwl to the above NaUuatl words and it 
is not unlikely tbat tbe employment of tbc flint-kuife or tecpatl 
OH an emblem of office bad been siiggesU-d by tbo fact tbat its 
Nabuatl name resembles, in sound, the above words forrawl with 
tcc))au, and also llic Maya verb tepal. It thus constituted a bi¬ 
lingual rebus, expressing tlie sense = to goveni, to rule, to regu¬ 
late, etc., and, employed ns tlie symbol of ibe North and Polaris, 
it conveyed tbc idea that tlie latter was not only tbe producer of 
life but tbe regulator of tbc Universe. 

From tbe fact that a teepan constituted a minor integral whole 
and compriswl tbe rule over twenty classes of people, wo see that 
whilst the four provincial teepans were iu themselves miniature 
reprcHlucUous of tbe metroiwlis, they but filled the same position 
in relation to this as tbe four limbs to the body of a man or qiiad- 
reped. A final proof of bow completely Uiis analogy was rec¬ 
ognized by tlie native rulera is furnislied by tbe Maya titles which 
embody tbe word kab = arm and baud. 

It has already been mentioned in the preceding pages that tbc 
rulers of the four quarters were entitled Ba-cab and tbnt in the 
Dresden Co<lex an image of tbe four quarters was figurc<1 by four 
bouee. Tbe woiil for bone being bee and for arm being kab, it is 
obvious that the arm-bone or humerus would furnish a rebus, ex- 
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prc88iug tbe title of the four Uacabtt — a coiiclutiou which throws 
light upon Utc siguiiicatiou of the cruss>boiius of native pictogniphy 
and also of the incised aud decorated hiiinau arm and leg bones 
which have been found in Mexico and Yucatan. 

At the samo time tliu wunl kab also rootiw in the title Ah-Cueh* 
Cab which signifies “ the ruler or chief of a town or place,” Ctiohil 
being the name of the latter. Both of these words so closely ro- 
Hcmble cuxabal and cuxtal, the word fur lifut" that it is nut iin* 
lX)SBible that the native mind oftcu associated the town as a centiv 
of life, aud thought of their chief tu» ouc whose syniljol was a 
“ life>dlsi>cn8iiig hand.” In order to grasp tlie full siguidcunce of 
tlic symbol of tbe hand iu Muya scuipturoil aud wrilteu rcconls it 
is necessary to bear these facts in mind. 

Jn 1895 Mr. Teobei't Mater uncarthcrl in the centre of tho public 
8 <]nni'e at KI Seibal.” Guatemala, a sculpUiml stela exhibiting 
tbe figures of a chieftain over whose head .an oi>cn band was 
carved. It is iini>os8ib]e not to interpret this os u mark that the 
chieftain had onco been the niler of a town and that this, iu turn, 
was one of four minor Oftpitals belonging to n central inetropolis. 
A haiul, enclosed iu quadrangular lines and i-eprcsviilcd on the 
garment of a chieftain, was found by Dr. I>!l1ougeon at Uxuial, 
and I believe that this should be hiterprctod in the same manner. 

Ill my essay on Ancient Mexican Shields (Internationales Archiv 
fdr Kthnographie, band v, 1892) I reproducnl two interesting in¬ 
stances of the employment, as the name-sign of a niler in native 
pictography, of a hand ou the palm of which ,an eye is depicted. 
The edigy of a hand, the sacred Kab-ul, which was kept iu a place 
in Yucatan to which people from all quartei's resorted I'eguhiiiy 
in great ntimbers, resolves itself into the symbol of an ancient 
capital to which gi'eat high-roads led from the cardinal points. Hnt 
iiniKirtant ns this capital may have been, its connection with the 
hand-symbol proves that it was origiimlly one of four minor centres 
and formed but a part of a greater whole. It would corrcs[}oad 
to the iint^e, in ouc of the native Codices, of a subdivided circle 
with an arm and hand standing iu its middle, uiul its liacab would 
uudoubtedly have carried a sceptro in the shape of an opeu hand, 
such as depicted iu the Codices as a staff of office. 

While we thus find the human figure distiuctly associated with 
the lords of the four qaartera of the Above we find the four lords 
of tlie Below, entitled Chac, symbolized by the quadruped (igturc 
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of tho native jaguar = cliacoh, associated with the color red = 
chne and with rain, storms, thunder and lightning, all of which 
phenomena were, singly and collectively, termed ChKc. 

If ever tiicre has been an instance where language or the re* 
semblance in sonnd of certain words has caused certain symbols 
to amalgamate with a name or title, it is surely this, and light is 
thereby thrown upon tiie development of symbolism and associa¬ 
tions of tboiiglit amongst primitive i>cople. 

The Chacs of Yucatan were identical with the Tlalocs, tJie octli 
or min lords of Bfcxico, whose function, as votaries of carth-cnlt, 
was tlic regulation of agnculture, irrigation and the collection and 
distribution of all pro<lncta of tlie soil. It is interesting to trace 
that, in other regions of Yiioatau, presumably wlicre no chacohs 
or jaguars existed, the minor raters of provinces seem to have been 
termed ocelots =: Rnlam. a title found associatctl witli Haya ruler- 
ship. 

Will) the foregoing data in mind it is easy to grasp tlie mc.nning 
of the talon of a l>ea8t of prey, employed as an emblem of rank 
or oflice in tite native Codices or bas-reliefs and to perceire that 
this was the syinlml of a CUnc or Balnm, one of the four lords of 
the earth or Relow, just as the band was that of the lords of the 
Above. The complete image of the dual State is thus shown to Imre 
consisted at one time of an ideal group consisting of a man with a 
beast of prey, a jaguar or ocelot. In Mexico we have the man- 
bird and the man-occlot reBi)ectivcly representing the rulers of the 
two great divisions of tlic State. 

At Cliichen-Itza and elsewhere in Yucatan sculptured figures of 
ocelots supporting circular vessels have l>een found and there are 
intcrostiog instances of the oombiuation of the human fignre with 
ocelot = Halnm attributes. Oue inouoliiliic figure, discovcre<l at 
Glnchcn-ttza by Mr. A. P. MniidslAy, and belonging to tlic cat¬ 
egory of the recuinbeiit statues licariug cirenlar vasc-like recepta¬ 
cles, nlreiuly dc8cril>cfl, exhibits a human head and form, whilst Uic 
iKxly IB covered with a 8pottc<l akin. In the Hculpturwl image of 
Mictlan-U'cnhtU (fig. 19) n human head is accompanied bylimliM 
of ctjunl length terminating in wild leasts' talons. The positions 
of the limbs are better undcratoml when compnrwl with tlie follow¬ 
ing lllnstmtion, to which 1 shall revert (fig. 51). Meanwhile, I 
shall merely remark that in Iwtli of tlieso curious bas-reliefs we 
seem to hnvc images of the <juadraplc tcnvstrial and celestial 
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govcr..me..«. I'ig. 51, ^bich is a corrcclad l"™"'' ^ 

Sloso contained in I-eon y Gama’s “Desoripc.on do iaa do» 1 .odraa 
farnisiies an inUTosliag example, in accord wdi. tbe 00,450 
Mictiantecnbtii,of the employment of the groop of 
bolof Uie centre and four qnartera, and 

ciatod rriti, four beads (tbe cp.arters and tbe.r “ 

bands liold two other beads, symbolical of tiic dual lulers ol 

Two facts wliicb throw an interesting bgbt upon tbe growlb of 
native ey.nbolism are worlb mentioning bore. As a syndwl on tbe 
bead of Mictlan-tecnhtli, the lord of tbe North, two rop.v»enla- 
tious of a centipede are distinguishable. In Nnhoatl tbe n.inu. 

of this is “ centzonmnye, lUcrally, 
four lintitlred bamls. It can tluis be 
seen that tlic ulea of one body with 
a mulUtude of hands had occiirr«;d to 
the native philosophers as a suitable 
allegory for their conception of a cen¬ 
tral celestial and terrestrial rule which 
guided Uie activity of innumci-ablc np- 
poiiiteil hands and dispensed, thwmgh 
these, not only life and favors but also 
death or chastisement. 

Before proceeding further wc n»nst 

conaider tree-symbolism in ancient America. According to Molb.a 
Ibc Ynpnnqnl (snrnamcri the left-handcrl) ordered the temp c 
of Qnisnar-L.cba to be made: ,nisnar = a tree, the _B«rWfmn 
Inman, cancha = place of. Salca.aaybnn (q>. cd., p. <7). wto 
attributes the building of this temple to Manco Capac, states 
that these two u-ccs, wbicli were in the tcnplc, “typ.M ins father 

nndmolber . . . and he orrlered Uiat tlicy sbouUl be a.Iorno<l 

with .-oots of gold and silver and with golden fimit. Hence they 
were called Oenriebaebae Collquccliacinu; Tampa \rncnn, winch 
means that the two trees typiflei his parents, that tbe laeas pro- 
eeedd from U.era like fruit from ti,e trees, and that the two trees 
were ns the roots and stems of tbe Incas. All these tbn.gs we,e 
executed to reconi their greatness.” This passage is of utmost 
value, for it conveys to ns not only tliat the Incus kept n .-00001 of 
their male and female ancestry nnd i cspcctivcly assoemted tlie male 
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and female elements with gold and eilver, but also estAblUbos tbe 
Important point that tlie tree was employed os an omblcin of the 
life and growth of a lineage or race. 

This fact is particularly interesting if collated with the Mesi> 
can tree-symbols^ In the F6>6i vai 7 diogi-am (fig. 52), we find a 
different kind of tree and two toteroic fignres assigned to each 
quarter, which indicates that the inhabitants of each of Uic four 
provinces were rcganletl as of a distinct race. The top of each 
tree spreads itself into two branches and, with one cxcG|>t{on, each 
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of these bears tJircc blossoms or leaves denoting, it would accin, 
the division of a tribe into 2 X 5 = fi parts. 

The majority of trce-Hyniljols, however, exhibit a quadruplicate 
division as in fig. 63, nos. 1,4 and 7. At the same time it in im- 
possible not to recognize Uiat each example renders in a grsiphic 
manner tlic organization of a tribe. In nos. 2 and 8, for instance, 
we fiwl tliat eacli of Urn four branches was again saUlividcd, 
yielding eight subdivisions instead of four. In no. 3, we bave 
quailn»plc bninches, a pair of i-ccurvcd spikes with buds and a 
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central bud, the idea of duality repeating itself in tlic trunk of tlic 
tree, ooe-balf of which above ground is wiiite, whilst the other 
below gronud is dark. The obvious allusion is to the Above and 
Below and this idea is further 8ynd)olized by the head of the 
contl = serpent or twin. In tins figure tliore is a hint of tlic ex¬ 
istence of an idea I have found expressed in other cases, namely, 
that a mystic line of demarcation existed at tlic base of a tree, 
which seimratcd its upward from its downward growth. This was 
the seat of the life of the tree, which sent its tnink and crown 
lieavenwaMs and its roots and rootlets earthwards. The fact that 
the juice of the agave or m.aguey was collected from the core of 
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the plant seems to be at the bottom of its adoption as the sacred 
and cci'cinonial “drink of life,” which was, suliscquently, care¬ 
fully prepared and fennented. The idea that a tree enclosed male 
and female elements seems to have been also a strong one and 
would, in course of time, doubtlessly have led to the conception 
of superhuman beings in human form, dwelling in trees. What is 
more, the adoption by each tril>e of a particul.ar sort of tree, a 
custom amply proven, would naturally lead to a species of trec- 
cult or veneration which, amongst the uninitiated, might le^id to a 
form of worship of the ti-ec itself. 
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The ceremonial presentation of single leaves of the same kinds 
AS those represented on the trees, as in fig. 53, no. 6, proves that 
nmlcrlying these picturo-wi’itings there is far more meaning than 
hns heretofore been 8n8i>ected or recognized. It is not possible 
for me to present here nil Uie material I have collected on this 8uh« 
jeot which will be set forth in a future monc^apb. I will, how¬ 
ever, direct attention to llie peculiar treatment in fig. 53, no. 1, of 
tlic tree trnnk which is cnlaigcd and forms a qnadrifonn figure. 
In no. 4, the trunk enlarges to the shape of a head; in no. 2 the 
tree grows from a human head and two young shoots issne from 
each side of tlie trnnk, seemingly indicating a fresh gi-owtli iu 
tribal life. In no. 5, we have an example of a human figure lying 
at tlic base of a tree and a fifth leaf growing in Uie centre of the 
irectop. Directing attention to the evident care taken in repre¬ 
senting uti equal number of branches pointing upwards and down¬ 
wards I would cite here an extremely interesting representation of 
a tree in the Horgian Codex. In this case the trunk issues from 
a conventionally drawn heart, figured in the centre of tlie symbol 
for sky or heaven. As the Nahnatl for heart is ynl-lotl, from tiic 
verb yoli= to live, to resuscitate, the idea is distinctly conveyed 
that the tree was that of life = ynli and proceedcil from the celes¬ 
tial centre of life, Polaris or the Heart of Heaven, a native title 
for the Supreme Being.* 

In the Telleriano-Rcmcnsis MS., a “tree of Paradise," so 
termed in the text, is figurtal, and there arc, in otlicr Codices, 
varions examples of trees encircled with serpents, where it is ob¬ 
vious that this combination was made in order to express, phonet¬ 
ically, that a celestial tree was intended, the word kan:= serpent, 
being made to express kaaii = heaven. A celestial tree, situated 
at the i)ole and bearing in some coses seven and in others five 
blossoms, was frequently depicted and its symbolism is obvious. In 
my commentary on the llispano-Mexican MS. “ 'I'hc Lyfc of -the 
Indians," the “Gods," “Five Flowers,"and**Seven Flowers," will 
bo treated in detail. 

From Sabagun and 01mo.s we learn that tiic Mexicans eraployctl 
the imago of a tree, metaphorically, to signify a lord, governor, 
prc^cnitor, first ancestor, lielatiuns are designated as ** issuing 
from one trunk.” A branch is literally termed “ the. arm of tlio 

* MnUnAVilIrllonArj’ for rurtlicr-ntenoinipi of rert> wlilrh acounnU for aq. 
oUicr form of prltottlTe daUto Byt»boli«n. 

r. M. PAPRRS I 40 fiSfi 
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tree/' kab*cb6. Two kinds of trees, the Puchutl and AucucU, sig- 
nlHod, metaphorically, a father, mother, lord, captain or gov¬ 
ernor who wera, or arc, like shade-giving, sheltering trees'* (Olmos). 

The above metaphors explain tlie frequent association of a Iioad, 
the symbol of a chief or lord, with the tree symbols. It is note- 
wortliy that in Nahiiatl, the Jiame for head = qiiaitl, is singularly 
like qnauitl = tree, and also recalls the word for serpent = coatl. 
facts which may have somewhat guided the choice and associa¬ 
tion of ibede symbols. The native inctaphoi'S recoixlodby Olmos, 
moquaubtia = an honored person or lord who has vassals or de¬ 
pendents, and atlapalli = literally, leaf = a person of tlio lower 
class, a worker, initiate ns still further into the meaning of the 
native symbolism and prove the antiquity of this, since the desig¬ 
nation of a cliief os a tree and a vassal as a leaf was iu cnn*cnt 
use. The presentation of the tree issuing from a heart = yul-lotl 
is moreover, iu })crfect keeping with native thought, since the 
. chieftain or lord was entitled the hem-t, or life of the town or 
population.” 

The meaning of the biitl, which is repi’cscntcd as pcrche<l on 
each of the four trees in the Fcj^'ary diagram, is likewise ex¬ 
plained by the metaphors reco«lcd by Olmos who stales that, ** a 
sou or child or a much beloved lord or chieftain was comparctl to 
a. beautiful and precious bird, such as the Quetzal, the Roseate 
Spoonbill, the Blue-bird, etc., etc.” Surmounting the tribal trees 
in tlic diagram, the birds therefore typify the lords of the four 
provinces and this is corroborated by the fact that each different 
hlrtl is figured again in the corner-loops in combination with the 
symbols of the cardinal points. The association of the symbols 
for lord or chief = the heatl, and the procious bird with the tribal 
tree also explains the frequent represen^tiou, in the native (kxll- 
ces, of one or two serpents entwined around the tree, since the 
seiijcnt was the symbol in Mexico of the dual rulers or bigb-pricsts 
of the Above and Below. There is ample proof, which shall be 
presented in full iu my monograph on this snbject, that the above 
metaphorical images were as intelligible to the Mayas and other 
tribes, as to the Mexicans themselves, for the identical mctaphoi’s 
and imagery were iu widespread general use. The following data 
will corroborate this statenmnt. 

A Maya native dmwing, copied by Cogollndo in 1640 from the 
MS. of the Ohllajj Bnlam or Sacred Book of Man, wliich relates tl )0 
CSC 
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history of the Mayas, has been recently reprodncwl in Dr. Daniel 
G. Uriuton’s Primer of Maya Hieroglyphics, p. 47. It displays a 
rectangular stone slab like a table, on the centre of which rests 
a circnlar howl, the syndic!, as I have shown, of tlio cartli an<l 
cuiiUti. Growing from thin is a spreading tree. 

It is a curious and uiulcniablc fact that the Maya name for table 
is inayac, and that the dictionaries contain the words niayac* 
tun, stone-table, and inayac-che, wooden, literally, trce-tidile. 
Familiarity witli the native inoiles of rebus-writing leads to the 
inference that Uiis picture of a tree and table, expressing tlic 
sounds imync-ch6, actually signifled the tree of the Mayas and 
therefore figured in the hook relating Uicir history. Bisliop I.rfinda 
records that the Mayas believed in a beautiful celestial tree, resem¬ 
bling the coiba and named yax-chu, literally, green tree, under 
whose shade they would rcjiosc in after-life. Abbo Brasscur do 
Bourbonrg surmises that tliis was the same ns the Ixinutirui 
shade tree which grows iu Yucatan .and Mexico and is named, in 
the latter country, touacas-qiiahiiiUd = tree of our sidisistcnoc, 
i. e., life. 

A Mnya name for the ‘*treo of life,’* «a-hom-chu, next claims 
our atteutioD.' A valuable old manuscript dictionary of the Maya 
language, quoted by Dr. Brinton, rcconls that the wonl uali means 
“ a certain kind of life.” Tlio word Imm is an ancient term for 
an artificial elevation, mouud or pyramid, hence the pyra¬ 

mid on which a temple w:is built. Combined with ch6, tree, the 
word seems to signify the elevated or high tree of life,*’ tJic 
idea of the celestial tree “ on high,” being possibly intended. In 
connecUon with this it is interesting to reexamine fig. 20, ir, which 
represents a flat pyramid from which grows a four-petalled flower 
on A stalk with two leaves, the symbolism of which is apparent 

I am inclined to connect another native name translated in the 
dictionaries by “ cross ” = zia-ch6 with 2 ibil= to be liom, to com¬ 
mence, zilmal = original, primitive, and zian = origin, generation, 
ancestry, and to interpret it “ the tree of ancestral or trilial life.*’ 
On Uic otlmr hand, there is tlio adjective zinil = mighty, great, 
and the mcaniog of zin-clio may merely mean the iniglity tree.*’ 
In treating of the “ cross tablet” of Palenque in the following 

*8o« I).«. HrlulcB (Amortcan ITcro.in 7 lliii, p. 155) wtio, like otlier AuttmilUcii, Imw 
mrt roroiniixol Uio illlfcrem-.* hetwoen native rnN«»#yml»ol*, <lcnoUn]t llw four ciunr- 
t«ni rvlMtlRl Mil lorrcstrUl iin>l thi* tree ot trilml llfi*. 
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pages, reference will Iw made to Dr. lirinton’a identification of 
tUe “cross” as a tree and ti*ec symbolism referred to again. 
Although unable to produce here all the data I have colicclotl ou 
the subject, I think that the foregoing prove that the Penivians, 
Mexicans and Mayas, employed tlic four-branchctl tree as an image 
of the organization and growth of their communal life, and utilized 
it in pictography as a means of recording changes of organization 
and sUtistics of increase or decrease of population. Ihc Mayn 
word for ‘‘one generation of men.” ninny, literally meaning “one 
growth,” seems to reveal that cocli generation was iwpularly 
tliought of as one growth of leaves on the tree of state —a simile 
which is worthy of note. 

One more point remains to be considered in reference to the or¬ 
ganization of the populotion into four parte, each of which con¬ 
sisted of four minor parts and so on; namely, the employment of 
color as a means of differentiation. 

In Peru each person wore on tJic head a twisteil cowl, of the color 
of its quarter, whilst the Inca alone ivorc these colors corabinetl, 
in the band which encircled his biw, ns a sign that in his ixsraon 
he united the rulersliip over the four provinces. Molina recowls 
the colors of these ns red, yellow, white and black. In the titles 
of the Maya Bacal*, or lords of the provinces, os given by Landa, 
the wonls for yellow, rod, white and black, are found to be incor- 
poi-nted and prove to lie identical with the arrangement in Pern. 
In Mexico, on the other hand, wc find red, yellow, gieeu and bine 
as the colors of the Four Quarters, white and black being assigueil to 
the Above and Below. All colore combined are to be found united 
in symbols of the Centre and it is known that the use of centeon- 
tilmatli and quachtli = mantles of four hundred colors = multi¬ 
colored were supplied as Uibutes to the capital, for the use of a 

privileged caste. A somewhat similar arrangement to the Mexican 
is that of tlie Zunis at Uie present time. Accowling to Mr. Cush¬ 
ing, they assign yellow, blue, red and white to the cardinal i)ointe, 
Bjicckled and black to the Above = zenith and Below = nadir, 
and “ all colours to the Middle or Centro.” 

In Peru, Mexico and Yucatan I have found scattered notices 
proving tliat indirtcliials habitnally painted their boilies witli their 
respective colors. The Mexican ‘Molds of the night” smeared 
themselves with block. A p.assagc in Sabaguu (book i, chap, v) 
speaks of the whiteniug of the “ face, arms, hands and legs with 
C28 
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‘tifatr ” = clialk, iut lliougb tliifi vrere a habit of the “ uoblewomcu. ” 
In the Coiliccs soiiiu woiiiCD arc, iu fact, represented \Tith white 
faces, wliiUt those of the majority arc painted yellow and it is 
known that yellow ochre was employed in reality. I have, in 
prcpumtioii, a brief, illnstreted monograph showing the various 
inoilcs of painting the face represented in the native pictorial rec- 
onls. In these, men painted red are of frequent occurrence, and 
it is known that the ** red man ” owed his appellation to tlie cus¬ 
tom of using re<l pigment on his l>o<ly. 

Jjct us DOW briefly consider some of the results which incviUbly 
followed the establishment of two diverging cults which were the 
outcome of the primitive recognition of duality and the artificial 
association of sex with Heaven and Earth, Dtty and Niglit, etc. 
On pp. 60*62 1 bare cited evidence showing that at one time iu 
Uie past history of the Aztecs, serious differences arose between the 
m.ale and female rolers, and led to a separation of the tribe and the 
establishment of two distinct centres of government 

The native languages furnish strong indications that, inordinary 
tribal life, the separation of the sexes must have been generally 
enforced from remote antiquity and that male and female coinniu- 
nities existed in various portions of the continent. It is well knovrn 
that, to this day, the Nahuatl tongue s^wken by the men is differ¬ 
ent from that spoken by the women, and that the same duality of 
language prevails among other American tribes. When the male 
and female portions of the native states separated and founded 
separate capitals it is obvious that each would have still farther 
cultivated a separate language and that the institution of two dis¬ 
tinct cults would have accentuated their differences and given a 
fresh impetus to their development. As will be shown, the Maya 
chronicles reveal that, iu Yucatan, the nocturnal cult of the female 
principle degenerated into such abominations that the incensed 
population actually i^ose iu revolt, murdered the high-priests and 
scattered their votaries. 

It was obviously owing to a reooguilion of the degrtulation at¬ 
tendant upon the abuse of intoxicating drinks, which bad played 
such a rAle iu the ciilt of the earth-mother, tlrat such stern laws 
were enforced in Mexico, at the time of the Conquest, restricting 
and regulating the use of pulque. This was di8tribulc<l by tlic 
priests at certain festivals only. These and other rigid measures 
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evidently dictoted by a spirit of reform, t« well ^ 

of both colts, seem to have eaiciently nmmtanK.l a ce^nm e<... ^ 

riur At tu; same time two different »>oral staudarrls ^ 

inevitably evolved by the votaries of lK>tli cults and nat . y i 

fonndlv affected the poaitiou of woman. The daiigcre am 
attendant upon the earth-cult became in-etrievably assoc.atciUvi^d. 
the female sex and the votaries of Heaven natnndlycamc to re¬ 
gard woman as a source of temptation and 
Lxico and Pem the celibacy of the son-pnests and 
number of noblewomen. » the Virgins of Sun, was enfoicw , 
tbuB whilst the positiou of woman was being loweretl in one ca 
by «u artiBc-ml set of idcss, it vrss raised in tl.e oU.er by an c^... y 
licUtiona aasoeiatio.. rriU. the Above, wl..eU led, however, to be 
real elevation of mind and character a..d Cnally enfc-ccd a rerog- 
niUon of ber individuality. The co..secration of her P'=''“"’ 
canseel her to asa..n.o a position co.ninand.ng .m.versal benage 
relieved ber from heavy labor b..t ca..s«I ber to be gnanlerl ..ml 
protected. She was Urns condemned to a still greater sec us.o... the 
primary object of wbicb was to remove her from iKBS.ble contact 
litb .Zmbers of the lower earthly caste. For, wh.let “‘■'"J®'''” 
usage even required that the male members of the upper caste sl.ou 
assMiatc in certain synbolical rites will, the eh.ef women o to 
lower ortler, it was a crime and a desecration for a man of U e 
latter caste to approach a woman of the .lob.lity. These could 
ouly marry in their own caste or remai.. cel.batc and wc. e kept 
uloof from all debasiug influeooes, inside of protect...g walls. ■ 
Ueflectiou shows that such conditions would IneviUbly Icml to 
the formation of a nobility whose ideal was celibacy and whoso 
» Virgins of the Sun," by virtue of their consecration, miiketl 
highest amongst the women of the “celestial caste." Those who 
married did so in their own caste, led a life of seclusion and 
always maintained a position of superiority over all women of the 
» cai-thly caste.” The latter, on the other hand, had the preroga¬ 
tive of being ibe representatives of their caste, since the cult of 
tlie earth-mother necessitated a female representative, high-pricst- 
csses and also female chiefs in their own rights. We know that, 
in ancient Mexico, an independent gynocracy had been founded at 
one time. From certain native mamiscripts and monuments vre 
have positive evidence that a number of independent female chief- 
lains ruled over minor communities and represented them ofllcially, 
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UiciT rauk &ud itinigiiiu being equal to Uial of tliu ebiefs of male 
communitica. At tbv saiiiu lime, from the ataiidpoint of the iipper 
coate, " the poeitiou and moral code of these “ votainca of the 
earth,” were always viewed os infciior. 

Another factor also escorted a marked and growing influence 
upon the relative ixwitious of the two classes of women. The en¬ 
forced seclusion of the noblewomen i-endcring out-door occupa¬ 
tions or work iuiiwssible, it became necessary to i-elegatc snob to 
members of tbo lower caste who gradually coDstitnhKl a class of 
domestic slaves, dcdicatetl to the service of the nobility. In an¬ 
cient Mexico, as a pouishment for various crimes, such as murder, 
theft, etc., an individual, even of tlie upi>er class, was reduced to 
slavery os a punishment for bis crime. The ranks of slaves were 
also reci-aited from prisoners of war. On tbc other hand, tbe laws 
regulating slavery were just and mild, the children of slaves were 
boro free and various modes of regaining freedom were affordwl 
to those held in bondage as an expiation for crime. The intro¬ 
duction of slaves necessitating, as it did, their classification with 
tbe lower class, now associated servitude with tbe female division 
of the community, and tbe idea arose that women and tbe lower 
doss existed for the benefit of the male element of the state and a 
favored minority of consecrated women. 

If slavery and bondage came to be regarded on the one hand 
as a just punishment for crime, the idea of liberty shone as an in¬ 
centive to good conduct. An eloquent proof of the high estimate 
in which personal freedom was regarded by the ancient Mexicans, 
is furnished by the Nnhuatl woitl, recorded by Olmoe, for “ free 
roan ” = xoxoiUiqui-yollotl, literally, “ fresh or green heart." This 
expression is of paiticnlar intei'eat bccauBe it explains a strange 
mortuary custom which consisted in placing a piece of jade, chal- 
chihuitl, or precious green stone, in the month of a noble person, 
after death, saying that it was “his heart.” In the case of tlie 
lower class a stone of little value, named texaxoctli, was cmployctl. 
lu ancient Mexico, therefore, the presence of jade or any green 
stone, in a grave, proved that the body was that of a free member 
of the upper caste. U is evident that the employment of this 
significant emblem was suggested by the Naliuall wonl for “ free¬ 
man,” and constituted a sort of rebus expressing this title or rauk. 

In tbe Peabody Museum there are several specimens of jade ccll«, 
coUected by Dr. Karl Flint in Nicaragua, which bad bosn cut into two 
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or more piecca. l^rofcssor Putmim had the satisfactiou of discov- 
enug that these pieces from differeut graves fitted U^uther. Ilia 
iuference tliat the atone must have Ijccii nire aad highly prized, 
probably from some motive connected vrilb native ritual, is fully 
supported by the explanation affoitlwl by tlie cxiateueu of tlie 
Nuhuatl wal'd. It is evident Unit, in order to provide a detul kins* 
man with the mark of bis rank, a living chief would gbuUy have 
divideil his own celt of jade, if, for some reason or other, uo other 
gracn stone was forthcoming at the time of burial. 

Let us now rapidly enumerate a few facts which prove that not 
only burial customs but also social organization and numerical 
divisions were carried uoi'tJiward fixnn tlie soutlicru ci'odlu of an¬ 
cient American civilization. 1 sludl moke two atatemciitH only, 
Imping that comiwteut authorities on North Aincnean tribal organ¬ 
ization, and amongst them, my esteemed friend and coUcagiic, Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, will supply a number of authuritaiivc reports on 
these mattei's. 

Referring to the writings of Horatio Hale, whose oouiparativcly 
recent loss will long be deeply felt by all students of aboriginal 
history and languages, I quote the following soulences from his 
interesting pamphlet on Four Huron Wampum rcconls," pub¬ 
lished, with notes and addenda by Prof. K. It. Tylor of Oxford, 
ill 1897. 

“ The surviving members of the Huron nation, even in its pn.'sent 
broken, disi>cr8ed and half extinct condition, still retain Uic mein- 
ory of tlieir ancient claim to the headship of all the aboriginal 

tribes of America north of Mexico.The Ilnrons 

or Wendat, os they should be properly styled, belonged to the im¬ 
portant group or iinguisUc stock, commonly known, from its prin¬ 
cipal branch, as the Iroquoian family and which includes, besides 
the Huron and li'oqaois nations, the Attiwendaronks, the Fries, 
Audustes, Tuscurorns and Clierokeca. all onoe Independent and 
l>owerful nations.*’ (I draw attcutiou to the detail that these 
nations wei-e seven in number.) Gallatin, in his "Synopsis of 
the Indian tribes,” notices the remarkable fact that while the "Five 
Nations ” or Iroquois proper wero found by Champlain, on his ar¬ 
rival in Canada, to be engaged in deadly warfare with all the Al- 
gouqniao tribes within their reacii, the Hurons, another Iroquoian 
nation, were the head and principal suppoi-t of the Algonquiun con¬ 
federacy. In the “ Fall of Hocbolaga,” Horatio Hale sets fortli 
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the rensouH wUtcU lu<l to tUo iliviHioii of tbc Huroug uml Ii'uijuom, 
who ha<l furtiM^i-ly Owult logvUiur iu frieuclly umsou. Tho latter, 
retreating to the south and aiigmentod by other I'efugecs, became 
the ** Five Confcilcnitc Nations.” 

The " kingdom of Hoohclaga/’ os Cartier styles it, comprised, bo 
sides the fortified city of that name, the iini>ortaut town of Stod* 
siconu (commonly known to Its people ns Canada or “ tlie town ”) 
and eight or nine other towns along the great river. Acconliug to 
their tradition the name of their leader, Sut‘8taw-ra*tse, had been 
kept up by descent for seven or eight hundred years. 

Towaixls the conclusion of a long and deadly warfare bctwocu 
the Iroquois confederates and Canada os well ns the Hurons a 
remarkable change bad taken place in their character; aclmugo 
which i-ecalls that which is believed to have been dcvclopol in tlie 
character of the Spartans nnder the institutions of Lycurgus, 
nud the similar change which is known to have api)eared in the 
chanicter of the Arabians under the influence of Mohammedan 
precepts. A great reformer had arisen in the i>erson of the Onoo' 
daga chief, Hiawatha, who, imbued with an overmastering idea, 
had inspired his people withaspiritof self-sacrifice, whichstoppeal 
at no obstacle in the detennination of carrying into effect their 
teacher’s sublime purpose. This paiq>ose was the establishment of 
universal peace . . The Tionontate or Tobacco Nation 

seem to have made nu alliance with the Huron nation. . . . 

Eight clans or gentes composed the Huron people and were 
found in different proportions in all the tribes. These clans, culled 
by the Algonquians “ totems,” all bore the names of certaiu ani¬ 
mals, with which the Indians held themselves to be mythologically 
connected—the bear, wolf, deer, ]>orcupine, snake, hawk, large 
tortoise and sinuU tortoise. Each clan was more numerous in some 
towns than in othere, as it was natural that near kindreds should 
cluster together. 

** The five Iroquois nations also bad eight clans. . . . The 

Iroquois league is spoken of in their Book of Rites as kunasta- 
tsi-koma, ** the great framework ” oud the large, bent frame-poles 
of their council-house, the exact original shape of which is not 
known, were named kan-asta.” 

An examination of the signs woven in tlie famous worapum 
belts of the Hurona and Iroquois reveals some curious facts. 
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One of these treaty belts, tloscribed by Iloiatio Male, ooioinono- 
rates nu alliance formed between four nations. It exhibits four 
squares (fig. 54, a) “ which indicate, in the Indian hieroglyphic 
system, either towns or tribes with their territory.”* This mode of 
representing a nation is of lUinost iiitci’cst, not only because It co- 
ujcidcs with the Mnya conception of the quatlratcd ” earth but 
because it also reveals that, in North America, the Indians jmso- 
ciated a tribal organization with a quodriform. What is more, an 
older belt, wbicb is unfortunately incomplete, exhibits a central 
oval (fig. 64, 6) between a bird and a quadruped and three crosses 
witli a circle uniting their branches. The cross and circle, being 
a native symbol for on integi'al state,” as definitely proven by 
the Maya map, juatifics the suggestion that this symbol on the wam¬ 
pum belt may have had the significance of “ nation” and ceuti"al 

I—I government. It is rc- 

•* |t,^ markable that the Iro- 

—' ' ^ *1 quots central capital, 

^ I—pJ Ho-ohe-laga, can benu- 

*il n* alyzed in tbe Maya 

> tongue, as meaning five 

= ho, tree =: ch« or httcfi 
= vase (symbol of centi'e) whilst the terminal laga might possibly 
be a form of fucan = banner, an object so fi-equeutly associated 
with u.'unes of towns in &lexico, where it yields the sound pan and 
means on or above something. 

It will be interesting and impoitaot to learn what Ilochelaga ” 
means in tbe Iroquois language. The resemblance between tbe 
Maya and Iroquois symbols for nation and tribal territory and of 
tlie names for capital might even be overlooked and treated as a 
coiocidenoe merely, if tbe Iroquois name for the confederacy, 
kuu-asta tsik-o-ma did not also begin with the word kau, the Maya 
for fonr and for serpent. 'I'he same particle reenrs in the Iroquois 
uamo for tbe town = cau-ada, a word which, in Maya, would 
describe a metropolis divided into four quarters. 

Tlie question naturally suggests itself wbetlier the affix can, 
frequently met with in Mexico combioed with names of localities, 
was not of Maya origin and expressed also a centre of quadruple 

' Dr. JIaI* «utw UiHt tlitee MiiMrM r«inlnd tia of Uie slmUar CttlnoM chiinoter 
wbleti repreoeato tbe word *' Sold " (p. Ml). 
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g[ovcrninci)t. It occurs id tlic Nabunt] name for melropolte to- 
tcc-iia can aucl iu Tcotl-btia can, for mstanec. The Nnlmatl 
scbobirs have I'endci'Ctl its roeaning as “ place of.” 

Mr. Hale tells ns that, amongst the “ Five Nations," tlio tnuU- 
tion exists that tlio confedoracj was originally divided into seven 
tribes,” each of which was con)i>oscd of 2X4=8 gciitcs or 
clans. Another vratupum belt bo figures exhibits a heart l>ctwecu 
2x2=4 squares, a symbol which would bo inteqn'etc<l byaMex- 
ean or Maya ns well os by a Ilumu or Iroquois, as meaniiig ** four 
nations, one heart,” the latter being as common a symbol for 
union of rule or government or for chieftain, as a head.” 

Combined with other testimony it seems impossible to evade the 
question whether in femote times the Iroquois and lltirous had not 
shared in some way or other the civilisation of the Mayas. If so 
Uic ancient carthwork-builders of the Ohio valley, who are antbori- 
tiitively rcgai-ded as of southern origin by Professor Pntiiam, and 
whose art exhibits a sti'ong i*escmblaace lo that of the Mayas, 
seem to constitute the missing liuk between the northeastern and 
the soutbeosteru tiibes. It is curious to find that the tenninal efts, 
which occura in the name Qnich6 and wltich signifies in Maya, tree, 
and, by extension, tribe, is prescn'cd iii the names of tlic Nat-clie-x 
tribe still inhabiting the Mississippi valley. It is also present in 
Coiimo>cb6, Apa>cbe, etc. 

It is to be hope<l that, before long, nuthoriUea who hare made 
special studies of the above tribes will make searching compari* 
sons of their languages, social oiganization and symbolism wtUi 
that of the M.'iyns, in particular, it seeming evident that the coast 
(.‘ominuiiication along the gulf of Me.vico, from Yucatan to the 
mouth of the Mississippi river, was not only easy but was favored 
by sea-currents. 

It is interesting to note that if we now proceed to the southwest 
of the United States and study the Pueblo people, we seem to find 
uot only more distinctly marked affinities between their customs, 
etc., and those of tlie Mexicans, but also traces of similainty with 
certain Maya symbols. 

In several important publications Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has 
made the valuable observation that there are marked resem¬ 
blances between a ceremony practised [at the time of the Conquest] 
in the heart of Mexico and one still kept up in Arixona,” and 
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states that these “ leoil one to look for likenesses in syjubolism, 
esiwcially that pertAiuing to tlio mythological Snake among the two 
peoples.” He continues as follows: “From the speculative sule 
it seems probable that there is an intimate rescmlilancc between 
some of the ccremouinls, the syinbolisiu and mytliolt^ical systems 
of the Indiana of Tusayau and those of the more cultured stocks of 
Central America. . . . The facts here reconlcd look ns if the 

llopi practise a ceremonial form of worship with strong adlnitics 
to the Nabuatl and Maya. ... I have not yet seen enough 
evidejice to convince me that the Ilopi derived their cult and cere¬ 
monials from Uie Zuuiaus or from any other single people. It is 
probably comijosite. I am not sure that portions of it were not 
brought up from the far aoutli, perhaps from the Salado and Gila 
by the Bat-kin-ya-mAh = ‘ Water people,’ whose legendary history 
is quite strong that they came from the south.”* 

Dr. Kewkes frankly states that he “knows next to nothing of 
the symbolic characters of .the Mexican deities . . ••” and quotes 
Mr. Baudelicr’s opinion tliat “ there are traces or tracks of the 
same mythological system and symbolism amongst the Iiidiaus of 
the southwcstei-n United States and the aborigines of Central 
America.” 

Under the leadership of Mr. Frank H. Cushing let us now cuter 
into the life and tlioughts of the mo<lcru Zunis. After having 
traced certain ideas in Mexico and Peni, it is possible to rec¬ 
ognize them again when we find them in Mr. Cusbiug's valuable 
work, from which I shall quote somewhat at length, referring the 
reader, however, to the origiual, for a fuller realization of existing 
resemblances.^ 

The Zimi creation-myth relates how tlie light of the Sun-father 
and a foam-cap on the sea, causcxl the Earth-mother to give birth 
to twiQ-l)roUicr8, Uanam Achi Fiah-Aroa, “ tl»e Beloved Twain who 
descended.” The first was Uanam Ehkoua = the belovetl Precedcr, 
the second Uanam Yaluna, the beloved Follower; they were twin- 
brothera of light, yet elder and younger, the right and left, like 
to question and answer in deciding and doing. . . . The 

* A Cvntnl Amcrtcan ruroinony wlileli HUiqn^U tho anako of the Taa«y«u 
vlllftKors. Rcinint from Tlw Aiuortcnn AiiUiropolojrUt, toI. vi, no. s, July, ISO. rf. 
UanAcllor, Flual Rupurt of IiivoattjcaUoiu nmong Uio (mllniui of Uio SuuUiwoatoni 
Unlteri Sintoa. Areluioo). Inat. I’tipom, Am. HeileB, iv, pp. 6S0...'V91. 

•Tklrteonth Botiort of the UuroAU of EUmoIvsy. Waahlugtoo, ISOG. 
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Suii'fathcr gnve tbcm tUe Ihuiulerbolts of tlio four quartet's, two 
apiocc. ... On their cloml-sliiold, even as a spider iu her 
web dcsccDdetb, they (leaccmlcd into the underworld. . . . (p. 
381). 

Pausing here for a moment, wc note the curious fact tltnt in the 
Zuni name for tltc twins wc find X'oa, resembling the Nahuatl coatl 
= twin or seipent; tlwt tlte name of one brother Ehk-ona recalls 
the Mexican ec-atl = air, wind or breath, and Ihc Maya ik = air, 
wind, breath, courage, spirit. The allotment of two quarters to 
each and the imago of a spider employe<l to express their descent 
from heaven Lave countciTMirts in Nahuatl lore. 

The “ Twain"... guide<l men upwar<l8 to become the 
fatlicrs of six kinds of men (yellow or tawny, grey, rwl, white, 
mingled and black). . . . The nation divided itself into tlic 

winter or Macaw and the summer or Raven people. 

“ ‘I'he Twain beloved gathered in council for the naming and selcc* 
tion of man groups and creature kinds, spaces and things. They 
determined that the creatures and tilings of summer and tlic south¬ 
ern space pertained to the southern people or children of the pio* 
(Incing Earth-mother; and those of tlie winter and northern space 
to the winter people or children of tlie Forcing or Quickening 
Sky.father.” 

It is impossible to do more Uian refer the reiuler to Mr. Cush¬ 
ing’s licconut of the origin of totem clans and crcature-kiuds which 
boars such an affinity to the Peruvian, and obviously arose for the 
same practical reason, to 8cr\'e as distinction marks for identifica¬ 
tion and dassification. “At first . . . there were four bands of 
pnest-kcepers of tlic mysteries: the Shiwana-kwc= priesthood of 
the priest-people; Sa'uiah'-ya-kwe = priesUiood of the Hunt; Acli- 
iahya-kwe = great Knife people; Nowc-kwe = keepers of the magic 
medicines." Out of these four divisions “all societies were formed, 
both tliat of the Middle ami the twain for each of all six regions, 
conxtitnting Uic tabooed and sacretl 13.” In another passage ac¬ 
count is given of the marriage of a brotlier and sister, whicli pro¬ 
duced twelve children, the first of which, Hlamon, was man and 
woman combined — the 12 thus constituting in reality 13. 

One of the most interesting portions of the Znni narrative is one 
which elucidates the motive which led to the migration of peoples 
in ancient Americ-a. We are told how generations of the fore¬ 
fathers of the Zunis wandered about in search of tlie stable middle 
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of the cftrth, oa which they wishetl to found their sncroil city. The 
tribe divided ; the wiuter-clan journeyed to the uorthctist niul the 
summer-clan to the southwest, a reunion of the people took place, 
and a council was lield for tiie determination of the true Middle 

. . . . According to a my til the Snn-fnlher I'criucstctl Ujc water- 

skate to determine the Middle. This mytliic:\l monster lifUnl him¬ 
self up, stretched out and then settled downward, calling out: 
“ Where my heart and navel rest beneath them mark ye the 8|>ol 
and Uicn build ye a town of the miilmost, for there shall be the 
midmost of the Korth-mother, even the navel. . • • And when 
he descended squatting, his belly rested over tlie plain and valley 
of Znfii and when he drew in his finger-legs, lo! there were the 
trail roads leading out and in like the stays of a spider's net, into 
and fortli from the place he had covered.” 

Pausing to point out that fig. 2», rcpro<lnccd from Mexican C(Hli- 
ces, shows curions toiwgraphical drawings resembling a spider’s net, 
I will not recount the many disappointments of the wanderers, who 
were evidently driven away from scvci'al places of settlement by 
cartliquakcs, bat will refer to the Zufii enstom of ‘‘annually testing 
the stability of tltc Middle in middle time . . . when the sun 
rcachwl tlie jnidille between winter and summer ... a kIicII 
was laid by the sacred fire of the noiih . . . When during 
solemn chanting no trembling of the earth enaned, the priests cast 
new fire and . . . dwell happily feeling sure tliat their sacrwl 

things were resting in the stable middle of the world.” 

At the beginning of this paper I referretl to the powerful hold 
that the realization of the fixity of the pole star would natnrally 
have exerted uj>ou the mind of primitive man, and I can produce 
no more strikiug illnstration of this and of my view that tlic idea 
of central government and oi’ganization had been suggested by 
I^olaris, than this account of the earnest and prolonged search of 
tliese ancient people for the stable centre of the cartli, on which tu 
found a permanent centre of terrestrial rule or the plan of U»c 
celestial govcrumeiit. At the same time it seems to me that the 
longing for a stable and fixed residence would natimdly have 
been most kitensc amongst people who had cxiicrieuccil terrible 
earthquakes and been driven out of tlicir original abotlcs by their 
repeated destruction. It is nnoccessary to mention the well-known 
fact that whilst earthquakes prevail llirongliout North and Central 
America, the most impressive trecc of catastrophes of U>o kind 
nS8 
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are coDoected wllh the gigankio volcanoes of Central Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

Witli a sympathetic insight into the disasters which seem to have 
driven the wandering tribes fi'om one region to another and filled 
them with a passionate yearning for a centre of rest, let ns now 
ic4ini from Mr. Cushing how they planned tlioir metropolis and 
organized themselves, when they hod found the long-Iookcil’for 
goal, in the Zuiii volley and *‘scttliug there, bnilt seven great cities 
therein. 

<'A11 their snbtribes and lesser tribes were distinctively related to 
and ruled from a central tribe and town througii priest chiefs rep¬ 
resentatives of each of these, sitting nuder snpremc council or sop- 
tuareby of tlie **Master priests of the house” in ilie central town 
itself, much as were the divisions and cities of the great luca do¬ 
minion in South America repi'escuted at and ruled from Cuzco, the 
central city and imwer of them all. 

Zuui is divided, not always clearly to the eye, but very clearly 
in the estimation of the people themselves, into seven ports, cor¬ 
responding not perhaps in arrangement topographically, but in 
scheme to their subdivisions of the worlds or world-quarters of 
this world. Thus one division of the town is supposed to be re¬ 
lated to the north and to be cenUed in its kiva or estufa which 
may or may not be at its centre; another division represents the 
west, another the south, another the east; yet another the upper 
world and another the lower world; while a final division represcnti 
the middle or mother and synthetic combination of the all in the 
world. 

‘‘By reference to the early Spanish history of the pueblos, it may 
be seen that when discovered the Ashiwis or Zunis were living in 
seven quite widely 8ei>arated towns the celebrated seven cities of 
Cibola and that this theoretic subdivision of the only one of these 
towns now remaining is in some manner a survival of the original 
subdivision of the tribes into seven into os many towns. It is 
evident that in both cases, however, the arrangement was and is, 
if we may call it such, a mythic organization; hence my use of 
the term of mytbo-sociologic organization of tlic tribe. At all 
events this is the key to their sociology as well ns to their mythic 
conception of space and universe. 

“. . . There were niuctccn clans, grouped in tbrccB, to cor¬ 
respond to the mythic siilHliVision. Three to nortli, west, south, 
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eiiBt, Upper, Lower. The single chu» of Macew is midmost or of 
middle and also as the all containing and mother clan of the entire 
ti-ibc, for in it is “ the seed of the priesthood of bouses ” siipirosetl 

to be preserved.' ^ 

“ Finally, as pr(Hlucc<l from all the clans and ns roprcscnlative 

alike of nil the clans and through a tribal scptuarcliy of all the 
regions and divisions of the midmost and, finally, as ntprosen- 
tativc of nil the cult societies above mentioned, is the Kaka or 
A’kftka-kwe or Mytliic Dance drama people or organiaation. 

• ‘ 1 1 may bo seen of these my tho-sociologic oi-ganisations that llioy 
are a system within a system and that it coutoins systems within 
systems ell foundwl on the classification acconliug to the six-fold 
division of things and in turn the six-fold division of each of these 

tlivisiouB of things . . . The tribal division miule up of the 

clans of the north take procedeuce ceremonially, occupying the po¬ 
sition of elder brother or the oldest ancestor. The west is the 
younger brother to this and the south of the west, the .cast of 

south, etc. . . . while the middle issupposed to boa represen¬ 

tative being, the heart and name of all of the brothere of the re¬ 
gions, tlic first and last, as well as elder and younger. 

“To such an extent indeed, is thU tendency to ctaify according 
to Uie nnraber of the six regions with iU seventh synthesis of tliom 
all tthe latter sometimes apparent, sometimes non-appearing) tliat 
not only are the subdivisions of the societies also again siihilividcd 
nccoi-ding to this arrangement, but each clan is siilulivided. Iwtii 
acconliug to the six-fold arrangement and according to the subsid¬ 
iary relations of the six parts of its totem. . . . 

<‘In each clan is to be found a set of names, called the names of 
childhood. These names are more of titles than of cognomens. 
They arc determined upon by 80 Clologic.al divinistlc mo<le8 and 
are bcHtowcd in ohildhoml as the “ verity names ” or titles of tlie 
children to whom given. But the body of names relating to any 
one totem, for irtstance, to one of the beast totems, will not bo tlic 
name of tlic totem-beast itself but will be the names of both of the 
the totems and its NTirlons conditions and of the various pans of 
Uic totem or of its functions, or of its attributes, actual or myth¬ 
ical. 

Mn nbhrcvlaioil form I noW her®. InvIUn* •pocl.-vl comiMWliwn with Moxtra. UiaC 
the 7.nfil Upl'er worlil tfM »ym**«"*®'* '‘y**’® sun, eafflo ami taninolnc; ihc I.«wor 
worM toy U»e rattleunnlcc, water anU lead. 
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*‘Now these parts or functions, or attributes of tbe parte or func- 
tiona, are subdivided also in a siz^fold manner, so tlint the name 
relating to one member of tlie totem, for example, tike the right leg 
or arm of the animal thereof, would correspond to the north and 
would be the first in honor in a clan (not itself of the northern 
group); then the name relating to another member, say tbe left 
;leg and Its powers, etc., would pertain to the west and would be 
.second in honor, ... the right foot, pertaiuing to the sonlh, 
,would be third in honor, ... the tail to the lower regions and 
be sixth In honor; while the heart and navel and centre ot the be* 
ing would be first as well as last in honor." . . . In addressing 
each other the word symbol for elder or younger is always used. 

'*WitL such a system of arrangement as nil this may be seen 
to be, with such a facile device for symbolizing the arrangement 
(not only according to the number of regions, and their aubdivis* 
ions in their relative succession and tbe succession of their ele* 
meats and seasons, but also in the colors attributed to ibein) and, 
finally, with such an an-angement of names, correspondingly classi¬ 
fied and of terms of relation significant of rank rather than of 
oonsangnineal connection, mistake in the order of a ceremonial, a 
procession or a conncU is simply impossible and tbe people employ^ 
log these devices may be said to have written and to be writing 
their statutes and laws in all their daily relationship and utter¬ 
ances." 

If this precious exposition of tbe Zuni social organization teaches 
us more about native method and system than all of the writings 
of the Spanish chroniclers put together, there is one important 
point which, strangely enough, is not touched upon, namely, the 
reflation of time. All information concerning native astronomy, 
and the subdivision of the years, the festival periods and the names 
of days, seems to have b^n withheld from Mr. Cushing by the 
Zuoi priesthood, if we are to assume that they possess a calendar. 

In Mexico, as 1 have already set forth, the calendar system is 
bound up in the scheme of social organization and it is' impossi¬ 
ble to separate them. I cannot but think that it mast be the same 
with the Zunis but that, as in ancient Mexico, only the priesthood 
were acquainted with the existence of a systematic calendar, and 
kept it a profound secret from the multitude, although the entire 
communal life and activities of the people were guided accordingly 
y. M- PAPERS I 41 C41 
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by their rulers, who hatl tirmngcd a suitable time for all things, al 
proper seasons. 

Having obtained through Mr. Cushing invaluable material for the 
making of a composite image of the ancient American civilization 
let us now proceed to Yucatan, bearing in mind Uic native mode 
of thought and master-passion for systematization. 

A careful perusal of Cogolludo and Landa’s work affords such 
interesting glimpses into the past history of the luhabitiinta of the 
Yucatan peninsula, that they merit presentation in a separate pul>- 
lication. SnfBce it for the pi-esent to refer more fully to a few leml- 
ing facts which will be found to illustrate the development of the 
ancient civilization in the preceding pages. 

The native opinion alreaily cited was that a great chief or lord, 
named Knkulcan, reigned at Chiehen-lUa, Yucatan, whilst this 
was occupied by the Itza tribe, which was driven from it in about 
270 A.D. by the Tutul-xius who were entitled “ holy men.” Their 
name justi6ea Brasacur de Bonrbourg’s inference tliat the conquer¬ 
ors may have been a Nahnatl tribe whose name wa-s that of the 
much-prized blue-bird, Xiuh-tototl. 

At the same time the fact that the Maya word for supreme lonl 
and Master (also applied to the divinity) is Ciu-mil seems to indi¬ 
cate that there may be a deeper origin and that the Xiuh-tototl 
may have only been a rebus employed by the Mexicans to convey 
the sound of a Maya tiUe, possibly “ Kiikul-Ciu,” if the above 
title “ holy men*’ is to be regarded as a translation of Tiitul-xiu. 

“ Kukulcan had no wife or children and was venerated in Yuca¬ 
tan as a god because he was a great republican, as was shown by 
the order he instituted in Yucatan after the deatli of the native 
rnlers. He went to Mexico whence ho returned. He was tlierc 
named Quetzalcoatl and was venerated by the Mexicans as one of 
their gods.” When he hatl entered into treaty with the native chiefs 
inhabiting the country, they i^rectl to join him in founding and 
peopling a city which was named Mayapan, but was also known 
by the natives os Ichpa, meaning inside of the circles.*” “ I'liey 
proceeded, indeed, to build a circular walled enclosure with two eu- 

I lADdA Rtnice that llnyApAD ilimlfletl “ th« lAonor of Mayn/’ the latter beliii; tlio 
name ot Uie " toutoie of Innd " on wiilnli tho CApItAl wn» •Uuntud. ThU explufiAtlon 
ift, lioweror, M*rroly onUNfAcMry. fur iwntlt U NahnsU. If the entire word be rc- 
fpinloil u Xahuatl, wo obtain Uiu Imoner of tho hand." An anoUter Maya nanto for 
Uio oapital waa IIo and thin muaiu Qro It leomo (toMiblo tliat thb nuiuonU and itound 
were aettuilly cspreiiMiiI by an opun liand and that the Nahuatl name tlioa arose. 
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trances onl^r. In its centre, tbe principal temple was erected and 
it was circular, witli four doors opening to the cardinal points, like 
one which had been built by Kukiilcon at Chichen-ltza. The walled 
circle also contained other sacred ediflees and houses intended to 
be inhabited by the lords only, \Yho divided up the entire land 
amongst themselves. Towns were assigned to each according to 
the antiquity of his lineage and personal distinction. Kukulcau 
lived in this town for some years with tiicse lords and leaving them 
in amity and peace returned to Mexico by the same way as on bis 
visit, lingering on the way in order to build a qaadriform temple 
on an island off the coast.” 

1 know of no more insti'uctive account of aboriginal history than 
this simple native record preserved by Landa, which so clearly re- 
veals amongst other details that the Mexiciiu calture-bero was an 
actual personage, a Maya bigh>prie8t who had been a ruler at Chi- 
chen-Itza. In this connection it is interesting to collate auother 
chapter of lAinda's work iu which be re{>ort8 what the oldest In¬ 
dians narrated to him about Chicheu-ltza, of which 1 give the fol¬ 
lowing somewhat abbreviated translation: Three brothers came 
there in olden times from the west and having assembled tc^ether 
a lai^e number of people, ruled them for some years with much 
justice and peace.' They paid great honor to their god and built 
many beautiful edifices. . . . They lived without wives in pu¬ 
rity and virtue and as long ns they did this they were esteemed and 
obeyed by all. In course of time one of them possibly died, but is 
said by the Indians to have gone cat of the country. Whatever 
may have been the cause of his absence the remaining rulers imme¬ 
diately began to show partiality and to institute such licentious 
and abominable customs that they were finally execrated by the 
people who rebelled and killed them, and then disbanded and aban¬ 
doned the capital, “ although this was most beautiful and was sur¬ 
rounded by fertile provinces.”* 

The principal edifice at Cbichen-Itza was a pyramid temple which 

> Aa throngliont Amarle* foar brothmara alwara found aaaoctatAd, In oooaoqaooeo 
of the geaeraJ apread of the quadruple oraanUation, the fact that three nlare oolf 
aremontloued here and thatUiroo powerful tribe* ware fouoil In poaaeeaion of Toea- 
taa.lndlcateathattheeo nmat have aeparated themeclvea from their ertslaal Sute. 
The aubeequODtrednctloa of their number to two ibowa further dlaaenaleo. 

* It aecma reaaonable to refer tu Ihia date the oxpulalOD of the Maya tribe, the 
Huaxtekana, who foaoded Uielrnolonjr at Tanuee, named their capital Tuch.pao and 
oanied wlUi them U>etr execrable piaeUoea and Ideat. At the aanie time they poa. 
aoaaod and banded down auch a prodelency In the art of weaving that at the Umo uf 
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bad four stairways facing tbe.cajxlinal points. It contained a cir¬ 
cular temple which was iiainc<l after the builder Kukulcan and bail 
four doorways opening to the four qnai'tci's of heavcni 

If I have dwelt again ui>on Kukulcsin = (Jnctzalcoall, it is bc- 
causS) between the writers who iuteri)rct tlic recorils concerning 
him as a sun or star-myth and those who identify him as the abstract 
deity whose name he lK)ro as a title only, or as St. 1 Iioinas or a 
mythical Norseman, ancient America is being deprived of its most 
remarkable historical personage. 

Collated with the Maya traditiomil reconls, the Mexican accounts 
agree end supply missing evidence. Whilst the Mayas state tlmt 
their ruler and legislator weut to Mexico and even record his Mex¬ 
ican name, Montezuma informs Cortes that “his ancestors had been 
conducted to Mexico by a ruler, Quctzalcoatl, whose vassals they, 
were and who having established them in a colony retumcal to his 
native land. Later on he returned and wished them to leave with 
him but they chose to remain, having married women of tlie country, 
raised families and built towns. Nor would they institute him- 
again as their lord, so he went away again toward the cast, whence 
be bad come.*’ It seems nearly proven tlwt Kukulcan was one of 
the three rulers who came to Yucatan from the cast. The Mexi¬ 
can tradition that he was driven into exile by bis enemies, tlio fol¬ 
lowers of Tezcatlipoca, the lord of the Below, appears to be 
corroborated by the Maya record that, after his restraining pres¬ 
ence had been removed, they committed such excesses that the in¬ 
dignant population arose and murdered their two rulers at Cbichcn- 
Itza. Quctzalcontl’s ooutinoed efforts to assemble scattered tribes, 
to organize them peacefully under central goverameuts, to fouud 
capitals and erect in the centre of tlieso quadriform pyramids and 
circular temples, prove how completely he was possessed by the 
idea of spreading thewell-kuown scheme of civilization. His very 
name in Maya signified “ the divine Four ” and this more profound 
signification was hidden under the image of the “ feathered ser¬ 
pent " employed ns a rebus to express the title of the sopreme Being 
and the higb-priest, bis earthly representative. 

MonUxania Uio nioiit1>c«anful fnbrica, fumlHlic<l to him om (dbuto, \r«ro tho 

IlQftxtecan **c«ntxon-tiIinatll " or inutile# of four hundruit colnnt, "anolyworcn And 
eorored vrltb intrli'Attf uni ArllatlR TliU clrouiiutAiico polntH to A iwMlblo 

eonncrilon with ZIlAtt, tbo ropntoil Xlayn centro of fcmalo Indnatry. It Itaa boon 
BtAtod by food AuUioritlr# tlmt tho only Aotbiulllee thuH far found In AincrlAA, wMrh 
tOAtlfy to thoexIatcDcoof A di'ffnuicd.-tud obaoonoeult, are from tlieroalunur I'anuoo. 
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Tbo Uexicnn reoonls slate that tbc cnltiire-hcro's white robea 
were covered witli red crosses, and that he set up cross-emblems. 
Evidence showing how completely this builder and founder of cities 
curried out the idea of the Eoiir Quarters, in the temples he erected 
in Mexico, is preserved by the record that for prayer, penitence 
and fnstiug, he prepared four I'ooins which he occupied in rotation. 
These were respectively decorated in bine, green, red and yellow, 
by means of precious stones, feather-work and gold. As these 
were the colors assigned to tlie Four Quarters their symbolism and 
meaning are obvious, and it may be inferred that tlic same method 
of decorating the sides of bnildings or dooiways, with these four 
colors, may have been carried out in square sacred edifices oriented 
to the cardinal points. 

It is curious to detect the quadruplicate idea in the title Ilolcan 
given to certain war-chiefs. This name signifies, literally, ** the 
bead of fonr,” but could be expressed by the rebus of a “ ser¬ 
pent’s bead,” which would obviously have l^n employed in pictog¬ 
raphy to express the title and rank. The existence of the title 
“ Four-head,” or “ the bend of four,” obviously relates to the ruler- 
sbip of the Four Quarters, united in one person; and in this connec¬ 
tion the Tiohuanaco swastika (fig. 4«), terminating in four pumas’ 
beads, seems to gain in significance ns the expressive symbol of a 
central ruler. The recorded custom to cover the body of the Mex¬ 
ican ruler with the raiment of the “ four principal gods,” proves 
the prevalence of analogous symbolism. 

From the following data we gain an interesting view of the 
events which traD8pire<l in former times in the Yucatan peninsula. 
Resuming Lauda’s account we sec that, after Kuculcan had de¬ 
parted for Mexico, the loi-ds of Mayapan decided to confer supreme 
rulersbip npon the Cocomes, this being the most ancient and the 
wealthiest lineage and its chief being distinguished for bravery. 
They then decide<l that the inner circle should hold only the temples 
and bouses for the lords and high-pricat. In connection with this 
it is well to insert hei*e how Lands states, in another passage, that 
there were “ twelve priests or lords at Mayapan,” which witli the 
high-priest constituted the sacred 13. “ Outside the wall they built 

bouses where each lord kept some servitors and where bis people 
or vassals could resort when tlicy came on business to tbc town. 
Each of these houses hod its stcwanl, entitled Caluac, who bore a 
staff of ofBce and he kept an account with tlie towns and with 
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their local nilera. The Caltiao always went to his lonl’s house, 
saw what he required and obtained from the vassals all he needed 
in the way of provisions, clothing, etc.” (qp. c/t., pp. 34-44). 

The chronicle goes on to relate how the lords of the inner circle 
devoted their time to the affairs of government, the rcgiilallon of 
the calendar and the study of writing, medicine, and tim sciences.* 

It seems significant tlmt, throughout Central America, two ruined 
cities of about eqnal size are usually found in comparatively close 
proximity to each other, and seemingly pertaining to the same cul¬ 
ture. Thus we have Quirigna, in the valley of the Motagua river, 
and Copan its sister-city, situated at a distance of about twenty- 
five miles, but nearly 1,800 feet above it, in the wooded hills. Be¬ 
tween Palenque and Mench6 (Lorillard City) there are about fifty 
miles, whilst Tikal and Ixkun are forty miles apart. In Yucatan, 
as we have learned from Bishop Landa’s “ Relaciou,” tliero were 
Mayapan and Zilan, and os the latter name also signified ** em¬ 
broidery ” it looks as though It had been a noted centre of female 
industry. 

Then, after a lapse of years, *‘a large number of tribes, with 
their lords, came to Yucatan from the south.” Bishop Lancia con¬ 
jectures that, although his informants did not kuowtliis for certain, 

these tribes must have come from Chiapas, many words and tlie 
conjugation of some verbs being the same in Tucatan ns in Chia¬ 
pas where there existed great signs showing that ancient capitals 
had been devastated and abandoned,” possibly by earthquakes, 
famine, disease or warfare. It has been surmised that the vener¬ 
able Bishop alluded, in this sentence, to the ruins of Paleuqiic in 
Cbispas. 

Although not mentioned by Cogolludo or Lizana it Is accepted 
that the new-comers were the Tntul-xlus. According to an ancient 
Maya chronicle, ‘‘at a date corresponding to 401 A.D., the four 
Tutul-xius bad fled from the house of Nonoual, to the west of 
Zuiva and came from tlie land of Tulapau. Four eras passed be¬ 
fore they reached the peninsula of Yucatan named Chac-noni-tan 
nnder their chieftain, Ilolou-Chan-Tepeub,*' aname which is equally 
intelligible in Maya, Tzendol and Nabuatl and means Head-Ser- 

1 It iB taterCBtiiLg to noto In tti« «bove deacription ivbBOlntnljr no mention of womnn 
in tlic orfcAnlEAtSon of Unyapiui. It la th«rOfor« to b« proanmod that thor were ox. 
clnded from Uil< capital. aodlnhAbltod.AB la Uexlco, tliolr own town, nnder foroale 
rnlertiilp and that of tlio " lorde of Use Night.** 
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pent ami “ IokI of the mouutaiu,” acconliug to Biivasciir de Uoar- 
bonrg, who stale® U)at the latter wa» a sovereigu title amougst the 
Quiche. 

Landa relates that, after wandering aboot Yucatan for forty 
years (possibly iii search of tlic stable centre) these tribes settled 
near Mayapan, siibjecteil themselves to its laws and lived in peace- 
ftil friendship with the Cocomes. The newcomers bi*onght with 
them the atlatl or spear-thrower which is minutely de8cril>cd but 
is evidently reganletl us a weapon of the chase.* The chronicle 
goes on to narrate that the Coconi governor, having become ambi¬ 
tious for riches, entered into a treaty with Mexican warriors who 
were garrisoued at Tabasco and Xiealango by the Mexican ruler 
and induced them to come to Mayapau and to aid him in oppress¬ 
ing the native lords. The latter and theTuUil-iins i-ebelled against 
this action and, having observed the Mexicans and become experts 
in the art of using their bow and anow, lance, hatchet, shield and 
other defensive armor, they “ ceased to admire and fear the Mex¬ 
icans and began to make little of Uiem, and in Uiis condition they 
remained for some yeara." 

A lapse of years pas8e<l and another Cocom chief formed a fresh 
league with the Tabasco people. More Mexican warriora came to 
Mayapan and supported him in tyrannizing and making slaves of 
the lower class. Then the Tutulxiu lords assembled and decided 
to murder the Cocom ruler. Having done so they also killed all 
bis sons with the exception of one who was absent; burnt their 
houses and seized tlieir plantations of cocoa and other fruits, say¬ 
ing that these compensated for what bad been stolen from them. 
The differeuces which subsequently arose between the Cocome and 
the Xins people resulted in the final destrucUon and abandoument 
of Mayapan after an occupation of more than five hundi-cd years, 
both tribes returning to their countries. 

The lords who destroyed Mayapan (about 120 years before the 
Couquest) carried away with them their books of science . • • 

The son of the Cocom lord, who being absent had escaped deaU«, 
returned and gathered his relations and vassals together and founded 
a capital . . Many towns were built by them in the hills 
tmd many families descended from these Cocomes. These lords 
of Mayapan did not revenge themselves upon the Mexican war- 

.B« me AtUU or Spe*rU.«>wcr of the Ancient Nexlcnni. I*e*body MnKun. 
Vepom, TOl. 1. no.». Cnmbrldire, ISOl. 
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rioFB but generously exonerated tliem from blame because they 
were stxangers and hatl been persuiuleil to come into tlie land 
by its former ruler. They allow^l them to remain unmolested iii 
the country and to found a city on coudition that they kept to 
themselves and married i« their own tril>e only. These Mexicans 
decided to settle in Yucatan and peopled the province of Can-ul 
which was assigned to them and they coutinued to live there until 
the second invasion of the Spauiaixls.” 

At CWchen-Itza, situated at about twenty-three leagues from 
the ancient site of Mayapan, there exists subsUntial evidence of 
the existence of these Aztec warriors, with indications that they 
pertained to the Mexican warrior-caste of the ocelots or tigers. 
It is a recognized fact that the remarkable bas-reliefs, winch still 
cover the walls of the “ temple of the tigers ” at Chichcii-Itza, are 
strikingly Aztec in every detail. The exact counterparts of the 
Atlatls, they hold, are visible on the so-called " Stone of Tizoc ” in 
the city of Mexico. Sculptured on the wall opposite the entrance 
of the temple there are about thirty-six war-chiefs groui>C(l in three 
parallel rows of twelve each, the majority of whom are apparently 
rendering some fonn of homage to a seated personage surrounded 
by i-ays, while others arc having an encounter with a monstrous ser¬ 
pent. On the side walls and slanting roofs more warriors ore fig¬ 
ured, many accompanied by a rebus or hieroglyph which evidently 
records, in Mexican style, individual names. The total number of 
sculptured warriors seems to have been about one hundred. If 
each of these represented, as may be supposed, a “ count of men,” 
it is evident that a large force of Aztec soldiere must have lived 
in Yucatan at one time. 

Other iutoresting monuments at Chichen-Itza deserve a passing 
mention. Mr. Teobert Maler (Yukatekisebe Forschungeo, Globus, 
1895, p. 284) relates that there are two pyramid-tetnples in the 
terraces of which the remains of great stone tables have been 
found. He states that ope of these tables was originally sup¬ 
ported by two rows of seven sculptured caryatids and by a central 
row of plain columns with flat, square tops. Traces of paint showed 
that the figures bad been painted, that a yellow-brown color had 
pi-edominated, but that all ornaments or accessories were either 
blue or green. The caryatids exhibited a variety of costume and 
of size and each showed a marked individuality. The second table 
standing in a lai^r temple, was originally painted red and sup- 
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ported by Iwcoty-fonr caryatid figures which resemble e.'u-h other 
cloeely, show’no individnality and which seem to have been dis¬ 
posed iu two rows of twelve each. Mr. Maler infers from this 
tliat, being more highly conventionalized, they were of a later date 
than the previous examples. If it were notfor the circumstance 
that both tables had the same number of supports their numeral 
24 might pass unoliserved. As it is, I shall recur to it on mention¬ 
ing other monuments witli figures yielding the same number and. 
disposed, in one case, as 6 X 4. In connection with these stone 
tables I recall the fact that, in the Maya language, they were called 


MayaC'tuu. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes (< 2 >. p. 134) tells iis that in one case the 
continuous table bad been formed by a series of limestone tablets 
averaging three feet square and five or six inches tliick, <mcb slab 
baying been supported by two of tlic dwarfish figures which stand 
with both hands aloft, giving a broad surface of supiwrt. He 
ascertained that “ these slabs were wonderfully resonant and when 
struck lightly with a hammer or stone, give out tones closely re¬ 
sembling those of a deeply resonant bell, and the ecliocs awakened 
in the silent forest are exccwlingly impressive.” Mr. Holmes’ ac¬ 
count of these resonant stone tobies is of particular value to me 
because it throws an interesting light upon tlic following Maya 
words: I have already stated that the uative name for table is • 
Mayac, and that a stone table is Mayac-tun. The word fun, how¬ 
ever, not only signifies stonc^ but also sound and noise, hrom 
this it would seem that stone tobies such as Mr. Holmes describes 
were made expressly for the purpose of emitting sound and em- 
ployed like the huehuetl or w<>oden di-ums of the ancient Mexicans 
to summon the people to the teinple and to guide the sacred 


The existence of the wortl ton-kul, which is either stone- 
bowl” or “sound-bowl,” seems likewise to indicate that hollow 
stone vessels were used at one time as gongs. At the present 
day the Mayas name the small wooilen drum of the Mcxicms a 
“ Uinkul," whereas its Nahuatl name is “ terponaxtli,” the prefix of 
which, curiously enough, seems also to bo connected with tetl-stoue. 
A curious light is shell upOn the possible use of some of Hie many 
stone vessels found in Mexico and Yucatan by the above Ungumt.c 

evidence. ’ . • 

In coDdosion I quote Mr. Mder-e .uthor.ty for two po.nte con- 
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ccrning Cbicbeu-IUa which are not generally known. First, that 
its name should be pronounced “ Tsitscn-itsa,” and, second, that 
he saw there no loss than dro rectiml>OQt sLatnes, holding circnlai* 
vessels. Each of these figures exhibits the same form of braast* 
plate as Uie Lo Plongcon example now at the National hitisciini 
of Mexico (pi. IV, fig. 1). Mr. Malcr states tb.at it seems to have 
l>ccn the tribal mark of the Cocomea, the whilom nilers ot Chi- 
chen-lUa; but it is intei'esting to note the general reseniblauce of 
this ornament to the blue plaqnc worn by the Mexican “Blue 
Lord,” the Ix)iil of the Year and of Fire, “ XiuUtcciihtll,” who is 
also usually represented with a Xiuh-tototl or *• blue-bird ” on the 
front of his head-dress. 

These facts seem to indicate that tJie characteristic bi'cast-plate, 
instead of being a mark of the Cooomes, may have been that of 
the Tutnl-Xitis, aud that this title has some connection with that 
of Xiub-tecuhtli, the Mexican “ Lonl of Fire.” It has been al¬ 
ready set forth in the preceding pages that the sacrad fire was 
kindled in the atone vase held by the recumbent figures, a fact in¬ 
dicating timt the identical form of cult was practised in Mexico 
and at Cbichcn-lUa. This identity is satisfactorily accounted for 
and explained if we accept the simple native reebrds of the invita¬ 
tion extended to Mexican warriors by a Maya chieftain and their 
sabseqoeot permanent residence in Yucatan. 

The limitations of my subject do not allow mo to do more than 
mention two other important ruined cities of Yucatan, Izatnal and 
Uxmal. I will however note that, judging from the illustrations 
I have seen, Uxmal seems to be the Serpent-city" of America, 
par excellence, its buildings exhibiting the most elaborate aud pro¬ 
fuse employment of the serpent for symbolical decoration. One 
inferauce from this might be that the serpent was the totemic ani¬ 
mal of the ancient builders of tliis city. The foregoing rapid 
review of the native chronicles of Yucatan shows that even the 
foundation of Mayapan was comparatively recent; that the penin¬ 
sula had, in turn, harbored powerful tribes who had drifted thence 
fi-oin the southwest aud Mexican warriors whose aid bad been sought 
by oouseentive rulers of Chichen-ltza. We see that Yucatan was 
the meeting ground for Maya- and Nahuatl-spcaking people and 
that the tendency was to leave the peninsnln in search of a more 
favorable soil and climate as soon as opportunity was afforded. 

Since the cradle of the Maya civilization is evidently not to bo 
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looked for in Yucatan, let us follow tbe clue oflonled by the native 
traditions, transport ourselves to some of the most important 
ruined cities of Central America and endeavor to wrest from their 
monuments some knowledge of tbe social o^aiiization of their 
ancient inhabitants. In oi-dcr to instiUite this search under the 
most favorable circumstances, I ventured to apply for guidance to 
Mr. A. P. Maudslay who has made a more thorongh, prolonged 
and extensive study and exploration of these rnineil cities than any 
oUier person. Upon my request to formulate his opinion as to the 
respective antiquity and chief characteristics of the most noted 
sites, this distinguished explorer has most kindly aiitliorized me to 
publish the following note. 

“But for a brief note in Nature (28th April, 1892), 1 have 
never classified the rains or attempted to give proofs of differences 
in age of the mmmments, but roughly you may safely class them 
as follows: I am inclined to look on the Motagua river group as 
the oldest. The Yucatan group is certainly the youngest. Of course 
there are many other smaller differences between the groups and 
much overlapping. Whichever group may be the oldest the art 
is there already advanced and the decoration has taken forms which 
must have occupied many kinds of workers to conventionalize from 

natural objects." 

1 On Motagua ( Quirigua, Large monolithic stela and al- 

River. I Copan. tars with figures and insenp- 

tioDB carved on all four sides in 
rather bigh relief, some groups 
pictographic. No weapons of 
war porti’ayed in the sculpture. 

Stelse are usually flat slabs 
carved with figures and inscrip¬ 
tions in low relief on one side 
only. External ornament of 
the buildings usually moulded in 
stucco. War-like weapons but 
very scarce- 

intermediate between Nos. 2 
and 4, but somewhat different 
and distinct from either. 
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4. Yuc&taD. i Cbicben-Itza, Stela very few m uumbcr. and 
\ Uxmal, etc. poorly caiwed. Inscriptions 

carved in stone are vcx 7 scarce. 
Inscriptions were probably 
painted on the walls of the tem¬ 
ples. External orunnicnt of 
buildings formed by a mosaic 
of cut stones somewhat resem¬ 
bling Znpotec or Aztec stylo. 
Every nmn portrayed as a war¬ 
rior [on the bas-reliefs]. 

By means of the magnificent set of casts which Mr. A. P. 
Maudslay has generously presentcd'to the South Kensington Mu- 
Mum, London, and with the aid of his monumental and splendidly 
illustrated work on the Archaeology of Central America, which has 
been appearing as a part of tl>e Biologia Centrali-Americana, edi¬ 
ted by Messrs. Godman and Salvin, I have been able to verify the 
following facts which will be found to throw light on the purpose 
and meaning of some of the ancient monnmeuts. 

Before examining the great, elaborately carved stelin which are 
characteristic of Quirigua and Copan, let us search the native 
chronicles for some clue explanatory of the puiposc for which tljey 
were erected. 

Bishop Landa has tiunsmitted to us some details about tlie de¬ 
stroyed metropolis of Mayapan given to hini by Yucatec informants 
who stated that in the central sqnare of that city thei'e still were 
7 or 8 stones, about ten feet high, rounded on one side and well 
sculptui-ed, which exhibit seveitU rows of the native characters, 
bat were so worn that they hod become illegible. It is supposed, 
however, that they are the record of the fouudatiou and destruc¬ 
tion of that capital. Similar, but higher monuments, are at Zilao, 
a town on the coast. Interrogated as to the meaning of these 
monoliths the natives answered: It had been or was customary 
to erect similar stones at intervals of 20 years which was the num¬ 
ber by which they counted their eras.’* Bishop Landa subsequently 
remarks that this statement is not consistent,” for, accordiug to 
this ** there should be many more such stones in existence, and 
none exist in any other pueblo but Mayapan and Zilan.”* 

> ftelAcloa. ed. BrMaonr da Donrboorg, p. B8. In n note tlio Abbd atatoa (hat the 
Above dMCilptlOD rocAlU the monolUha of Uepan and QuIrigoA. 
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Diflftgreeing with the venerable Bishop, I find in the above state* 
meats the most valuable indications of the former existence of ti^o 
centres of culture in Xucatan. There is a curious affinity between 
the name Zilan (prononneed Dzilan) and Chilan given as *Mhe 
title of a priestly office which consisted of a jundistic ast^olc^j 
and divination,” by Lands. There may even be a connection 
between zilan and zian = origin, commencement; zihnal = origU 
nal and primitive, which may be worthy of consideration in associ¬ 
ation with the well-known statement, quoted by Dr. Brinton, that 
“ the most venerable tiwditioua of the Maya race claimwl for them 
a migration from Tollan in Zu-iva — thence we all came fortlj to¬ 
gether, there was the common parent of onr race; thence came we 
from amongst the Yagui men, whose god is Y olcnatl Quetzalcoati.” 
Dr. Brinton atlds that “ this ToUan is certainly none other than the 
abode of Quetzalcoatl named in an Aztec manuscript as ‘ Zivena 

Ditzcatl.* ” Vague os any conjecture must necessarily be, I cannot , 

but deem it of utmost inq^ortance that systematic excavations be 
made, some day, at Zilan, for the purpose of bringing to light the 
Btelse referred to by the native informants of Bishop Landa. 

According to Brasaeur de Bourbourg “ Zilan, situated at about 
leagues from Merida belonged to the Cheles people.* U is the 
seaport of Izamal and contains the mins of one of the greatest 
pyramids or artificial mounds (omul) in Yucatan,” a fact which 
corroborates the view that it was an ancient important capital. 
The northern coast of Yucatan is extremely remarkable for it is 
divided from the Gulf of Mexico by a continnous atrip of land 
between which and the mainland there is a narrow channel of 
water. There ai-e two openings only in this zone of land which 
afford a passage into the navigable channel. One of these open¬ 
ings is situated almost opposite to Zilan and is known as the Boca 
de Zilan. At a short distance to the east there is a second such 
“boca” opposite to the mouth of the Rio Lagartos, which is a 


»W« ftro told that the Ohelee InhabUod a pro»tB«o named Ah-blB^hel, and that 
their capltala were llkoh and Itamal (Iitenill7. Ah*tliey who are of. kin = ioh. 
ebciBaort of Wrd and the ancient name of a earenlotal lineage In Ymaun). 
Tboncctho title Chelekatsshollneea, hlfhnoaa, grandeur, glren to the heart of tlila 
lineage (Braeiear do Bourbourg). Ci-chel a the woman-blrd. waa the hlgh.|<ne»t. 
e« or iBortldae-woman and midwife. Tlie Cbelee. Tutu) xloa and Cooomw wore the 
three most powerfel tribe, at the time of the OorKjoc-t. It le 

luid blnl nainee and UuU the wor<l did, the totomle Wrd of the Chrlea, ao diwely 
reionbee cb4 a tree, that U»e oeoblnaUon of a drf or tree ae a .y mbd of the irtbu and 
the ohel-btrd would haye been .oggeeted by the language. 
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large estuai'y and the only river on tlie nortberu coaet of Yuca¬ 
tan.^ 

Let us now transport ourselves, meutiUly, south of the penin¬ 
sula to Honduras and, leaving the coast, asceml the Motagun valley 
to the ruins of Quirtgua and Copan,* which have iniprcsac<l Mr. 
Maudslay as being of great antiquity. Before exatuinitig such of 
these monuments ns seem to yield the testimony we arc seeking, 
let us again recall Landa's record that the Mayas erected stohe as 
memorials of each 20-year period. To this statement should be 
added, at full length, Cogolludo’s leconl that “ the Mayas em¬ 
ployed eras of 20 years and lesser periods of i ycare.* The first 
of these four years was assiguctl to the e:ist and was uuiued Cuch- 
hoab; the second, Hiix, to the west; the third, Cavac, to the south 
and the fourth Muhic, lo the north, and this served as a * Domini¬ 
cal letter.* When five of these foui-year periods had passed, which 
form twenty years, they called it a Katun and placed one sculptured 
stone over another sculptured stone and fixed them with lime and 
sand [mortar] to the walls of their temples and houses of the 
priests.”^ 

The term katun is closely linked to the said employment of 
memorial stones, for tun is the Maya for stone and ka seems to 
stand for kal or kaal = 20. The word hnn-kaal = 20, menus lit¬ 
erally, “ one complete count,” or “ a count which is closed,” since 
the verb kaal means to close, shut, or fasten something. Accord¬ 
ing to the above a katun literallj’ means ** the 20 (year) stone 
but we know that, by extension, it designated the era itself as well 
as war and battle. Thus we find the verb katun-tal = to fight. 

CogoUudo continues: “In a town named Tixuahi-tun, which 
signifies ' the place where they place one stone above another,* 

* Aee»rriinc to Sefior UnreU CabM. ** tills pealnsulA of YncAtAR must ItATO boon 
anltod At ono time, to Uio IslAnd of Culm, the douinnininff uinso of (heir eopAnUlon 
beinf the Impetuous currentof the Cttir ot Muzleu” (Atlu Uotodico, Mexico, IS 74 , 
v.3a). 

* Por A ffonentl Account of the ralni of GopAo And for a plan od which tho pueltlon 
of the (Uffurvut itmctaros, eteUe, Altar* Aud promlnout seulpture* are given, I refer 
to tho Memoir* of tbo PuAbodjr UuMium vol. I, ao. 1 , contAlnlng a preUmloArjr report, 
of tl)o RxiilorAHon* by ttie Muaenni. CAinlirldgo, Ifies. 

* HletorlA de Ui Prorlncln de TocathAD, bjr Prlar Diego Lope* CogoUudo, Mndrld, 

less. 

«lt»MiM«tomotliAttiit* •UU’menl e«tAbnAfaea once and for All the order 1 u wlitoh 
thoao eculpturcd glpplu Are to bo road. It U evident tluU in faiiteulDg them to Uw 
wAlI* tbe IdM was tliat of building up Uic OAlotUlform roconl by placing tho etunee 
Above each other. In tlic lAmo manner timt a etouo wall would bo raleod. Accord, 
tngly, tho eorlieot rooordH would form tlio base and tlie lost be at tho top. 
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they say that they kept their archive, contaiDiQg recoi-ds of all 
erenta. ... In current speech katun signiSed era and when 
a person wished to sny be was sixty years of age, be used the 
expression to have three eras of years or three stones. Kor sev¬ 
enty they said three and a half stones or fonr less one-half stone. 
Frona this it may be seen that they were not too barbarous, for it 
is said tliat [by this system] tlicy were able to keep such exact 
records that they not only cortillc<l au event but also tbe month 
and day on which it took place.*' 

By referring to Maya and Spanish dictionaries we gain supple¬ 
mentary valuable information about native memorial stones. We 
find the name araaytun given as that of ** a square stone on which 
the ancient Indians used to carve tbe 20 years of tbe period ahau- 
katnn, because the four remaining years which complctcil tbe 
epoch, were placed underneath, so as to form a sort of pedestal 
which was c^led, for this I'eason, lath oc katun or cbek oc katun. 
By extension, painted rep»*esentation8 [of the epoch] were also 
named amsytun.” The dictionary further informs us that amayt6 
was tbe name for tbe first twenty years of the abau katun, which 
were carved on the square stone and we see that amayt^ also 
means “something square or with cornei'B”aDd is formed of 
amay corner. 

Equipped with the foregoing knowledge of the sort of memorial 
it was customary for tbe Mayas to erect, lei us now see whether 
tbe ruins of Copan furnish any monuments which would answer to 
the description and purpose of “ainay-tis and “ka-tuns.” Be- 
femng the reader to paits i-iii of Mr. A. P. Mandalay's work 
already cited, I draw special attention to the following stelm and 
altars which are so admirably figured therein. 

Stela F, which stands at the east side of the Great Plaza at Co¬ 
pan and faces west, is in a particularly bad state of presentation. 
It exhibits a standing figuitc on one sidewliose head is surmounted 
by an indescribable combination of a mask, a seated figure and 
much elaborate feather-work. A noteworthy feature, which recurs 
on other stelie in Copan and Quirigoa, is an appendage which ap¬ 
peals like an artificial beard attached to the chin of the personage. 
At the sides of the stela serpents’ beads alternate with diminutive 
grotesque figures. On the back, or east side of the stela, two 
cords are represented which appear to have been brought over from 
the front and which are tied together so as to form five open loops, 
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in eiicb of which, as in a frame, there is a group consisting of fonr 
calculiform gljpUs. The cortl, which is knotted together at the 
base of the stela, appears to pass around it. It is impossible 
not to recognize that this repi'csentation of twenty glyphs, as di» 
videtl into five groups of four, exactly agrees with Cogollmlo’s 
records that Uie Mayas employed 20-yeai- and 4-ycarcraa and that 
when five of the 4-year periods had passed tliijy callcti it a ka-tun, 
and made a carded memorial of it. As Landa tells us Uiat they 
erected stelffi to commemorate the 20-year i>criod, the inference to 
which the Copan Stela F leads us is that it is a kalun and that 
the twenty glyphs can'cd on it are year-signs. Examination, how¬ 
ever, showsthat, whereas the Maya Calendar hod but four year-signs 
which would naturally bo bound to repent themselves in each group 
of four years, no two glyphs on the Stela F are alike. It is ob-. 
vious, therefore, that the glyphs are not the four calendar year- 
signs and reflection shows, indeed, that it would have been quite 
Bupei-fluous to carve these repeatedly on a stela. As each year- 
sign was identified with a cardinal point and an clement and was 
permanently associated with a particular color, the mere employ¬ 
ment of the latter would suffice to convey this association of ideas. 
What is more, tlie relative positions of the four glyphs composing 
each group would also indicate tlie four year-signs and thus the 
sculptor of' the stela would have been at liberty .to reoortl by the 
shape of liis glyphs any fact he chose to connect with each year 
of the era. A curious linguistic fact must also be taken into con- 
sideratiou : The Maya, name for the four year-signs was Ah-cnch- 
haab and the title for a chief or niler of a town was Ah-cuch-cab. 
The mere presence on the stela, of the figure of the ruler, would 
suffice to convey the certainty that the count of the fonr year- 
signs was understood to be present. On Stelte F and )I, each of 
which displays twenty glyphs and one sculptured i>er 80 nage, the 
latter is particularly characterize<l by being associated with head¬ 
dresses and emblems consisting of elaborate couventiohalized 
plumed serpents' heads. The inference naturally is that the ser¬ 
pent symbolism, which racurs in some form or other on every stela 
effigy, expresses or conveys that the rank and title of the' pereon- 
(^e were that of a Kukul-can, the high-priest ruler who imperson¬ 
ated the Divine Four,” or of some lord = Aban, who was also 
“ruler of the four regions.” 

It most be recognized that a stone stela, on which is sculptured 
G6C 
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the image of a lord and a count of 20, anaweri exactly to the 
memorial stone named Abaii-ka-tun, literally, lord, 20 stone, and 
it is easy to see how the period or era of twenty-four years should 
come to be called by the name of the stone which commemorated 
it, and each era to be differentiated by being designated by the 
personal name of the ruler who held ofDee during its course. The 
result would be practically the same as the allusion to a particular 
reign in a nation’s history, with the seeming difference that all 
ancient American rulers and Uicir subordinates held fixed terms of 
office, coinciding with tlie various periods of the calendar. 

The inscriptions on the foregoing stclre are made of glyphs of 
a uniform character. Other stclm at Cop-au display the interesting 
set of 6 + 1=7 signs which recur on so many Central American 
monuments and strikiugly coincide in nuiniwr with the all-pcrvail- 
ing division into six iwts plus the middle aud syuopsis of all. 
Of this “ septenary set of signs,” six are unifonn in size and char¬ 
acter whilst Uic first is more elaborate and imiwtant in every re¬ 
spect and, as I shall set forth by a scries of illustrations in anotlier 
publication, actually does symbolize the onion of the Above and 
Below. It is to Mr. Maudslay that we owe the recognition of the 
existence of this septenai^ set of glyphs, which he announced aa 
follows to the Royal Geographical Society in lft86: 

“A number of Central American inscriptions are headed by what 
I shall call an initial scroll (the style of which is permanent through¬ 
out mauy variations) and begin with the same formula, usually 
extending through six squares of hieroglyphic wnting, the sixth 
square, or sometimes the latter half of the sixth square, being a 
human face, usually in profile, enclosed in a frame or cartouche 
(Proceedings, p. 688). 

The septenary group occurs on Stelie A, B, C, E, I, P. It is 
curious to find that the initial sign is sometimes, as on two sides 
of Stela P, followed not by 6 glyphs only, but by 4 X 6 = 24 
glyphs. On the east side of Stela P, it is succeeded by 22 glyphs 
and a carved design which seems to indicate the beginning or end 
of the count. On Stela I the initial is also followed by 4 X 6 = 
24 glyphs, and on Stela A by 12 double (= 24) glyphs on side 
1, whilst side 2 displays 18 and side 8, 2 X 13 = 26. On Slela B 
two sides exhibit 13 glyphs each and the back 2 + the initial. On 
two sides of Stela C the initial is followed by 2 X 7 = 14 glyphs. 
It cannot be denied that the foregoing stelm collectively yield counts 
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of 4 X 5» 7. 20 and 24, which undoubtedly coincide with the 

well-hnown numcriod organization and prove tliat this dominated 
the people who erected thnm. 

The ccrtixinty that tlic ancient inhabitants of Copan associated 
the idea of a central ruler with quadruple power is afforded by a 
remarkable bas-relief wliicb Mr. Mandslay has kindly allowed me 
to reproduce here (Og. 55), from a drawing made by Miss Annie 

Hunter.' , 

This carved slab, the size of which is 6' by 4' 6", was found m 
four pieces in the western court of the main structure of Copan 
and according to Mr. Maiidslay’s opinion, “ formed part of the 
exterior ornament of temple 11 or the slope on which it stood." 

It uiidonbtedly claims a 
minute examination, as it 
strikingly illustrates bow 
the native ideas, I have 
been setting forth in the 
preceding pages, were orig¬ 
inally suggested by the 
obser^'ation of Polaris. 
Seated cross-legged, and 
resting on tiie centre of 
the foliatcfl swastika, is 
tlie figure of a personage 
whose titles are clearly 
discernible. 

He is designated as a 
niler, not only by his at¬ 
titude of repose, but by 

the fact that he wears a breast omameut in the form of a face 

or head (of the sun) and holds in his hand (i. «. governs) a vase 

or bowl (see p. 72). Those show him to be the chief or hewl of 
all and the Cum-abao, or lord of the sacred vase or bowl (see 
p. 9S). As the latter contains what appears to be a variant of 
the glyph ik and the won! ik signifies breath, air and wind, by 
extension life, we realize that he is designated as the lord of 
breath and life. The glyph which covei-s bis face bears a native 
cross-symbol and this, as well as tlie cruciform figure, the centre of 

i8«« lUoloxln OviitRiU Aiiiuilaiiia, jit. I, Cu)>An ‘a' pi. S. CaHlH of Uilrt sculplnro 
nml of two oUiern nearly lacntlcnl, from Coimo, a« In tho IVnlwly «iwcuro. 
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which he occupiei, conveys the idea of quadraplicate power. The 
doable and bent arms of the cross-symbol strikingly resemble the 
conventionalized puffs of breath or air which are so frequently de¬ 
picted in Mexican Codices, as issning from the mouths of speakers. 
Almost identical representations of curved puffs are figured os 
issuing from open sei'peuts' jaws in a bas-relief at Palenque, of 
which more anon. 

Mr. Maudslay has i>ointed out that on steloj from Copan and 
Quirigna a profusion of tiimlogous curved signs occurs also in 
connection with 8er|>ents’ heads. A special feature of the curved 
puffs of breath on the Copan “ swastika,” as it has been nametl, 
are small seed-like balls which are distributed iu detached groups 
of threes along their inner ami outer Cilges, and are usually accom¬ 
panied by what resembles the small calyx of a flower, making 
four small objecto iu all. Tlicse balls, which also recur in the Paleu- 
que symbol, forcildy recall a passage of the Zuui creation niytli re¬ 
counted by Mr. Cusbiug. 

It relates that, at a certain stage of the creation, ‘the mo8ti)er- 
fect of all priests and fathers named Yanuuluha . . . brought 

up from the underworld, the water of the inner ocean and the 
seals of life production” . . . SubsequenUy, on a feathered 
sUff he carried, “ appeared 4 roiiud things, seeds of moving be¬ 
ings, mei'e eggs they were; two blue like the sky and two red like 
the flesh of the eartb-motlier.” . . . 

I cannot but think that these words from a purely native source 
explain the Copan sculpture more correctly than any inference 
that could be made, and authorize the explanation that the central 
flgure represents the “four times lord,” or “lord of the four 
winds,” titles which were applied in Mexico to Quetzalcoatl and 
Xiuhtecuhtli. At the same time the bas-relief teaches us that 
“ the four winds” had a deeper meaning than has been rcaliz«l» 
for it i-ei)rc8enta life-giving breath carrying with it the seeds of 
the four vital elements, cinanating from the central lord of life, 
spreading to the four quarters and dividing itself so as to diasem- 
inate vitality throughout the universe. The title Kukulcan = 
the Divine Four, also serpent, proves to be even more express¬ 
ive of this conception of a central divinity tlian the Mexican Di¬ 
vine Twin, or serpent I am therefore inclined to consider that it 
originated with a Maya-speaking people, to whom, more graphi¬ 
cally than to any one else, this bas-relief would have served, as a 
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joiut imi^e of the star-god, the heart of heaven, nntned Hura- 
kan; of the tcrreatriat lord Ah-cuch-cab, the heart or life of the 
State; of the State, with its him-kaal or one count of twenty sub¬ 
divisions of people And its quadruple head and body and, finally, 
of the native cosmology. 

The Copnn swastika enables ns to come to aiioUicr intcrcsling 
conclusion. It is a refined representation of the set of thoughts 
suggested by Polaris, the idea of a stable centre being graphically 
rendered. Movement in four directions is also symbolized. As, 
in the latitude of Copan, Ursa Minor is the only circumpolar con¬ 
stellation which could have been observe<l in four opposite posi¬ 
tions, it is obvious that Ursa Minor with Polaris must Iiave consti- 
tatc<l the Maya Cclcstisl Heart or Life =: cuxabal. The following 
points remain to bciiiscussed in connection witii the Copan swastika. 

1. To be complete and in keeping with native modes of i*epre- 
sentation it must have originally been painted with the symbolical 
colors of the Four Quarters. 

2. It is on a wooden club from Brazil or Guiana that, strange 
to say, I find a cross symbol with bifurcated branches, which most 
closely resembles the Copan type. Directing the readers to the 
illustration of this club as fig. 6, pi. xv, in Dr. Stolpe’s work 
already cited, I would ask them to examine also his fig. 7, with a de¬ 
sign expressing dual and quadruple divisions; fig. 96, with circles 
containing cross lines; 9a, with what resembles somewhat a Maltese 
cross but also conveys duality; fig. 116 with a cross in a scalloped 
circle and a curious disc between four signs, with a baud of alter¬ 
nate black and white squares and its reverse I la, with triangles, to 
which I shall revert; and figs. 10c and d, each with a mound from 
which a tree is growing. Though tempted to refer to many other 
symbols I shall limit my.self to pointing out that his fig. 1, pi. xiv, 
exhibits a group of five circles in a circle which strikingly recall 
the Mexican examples and the Maya bo = 6. As each of the 
foregoing symbol^ is intelligible and belongs to a group of ideas 
which I have shown to have been general throughout America, but 
to have necessarily originated in the nortberu hemisphere, it seems 
protty clear that they must have gradually found their way to 
Brazil and Guiana from the north by means of coast navigation 
and tnafllc. 

3. Concerning Uie bowl in the hand of the figure occupying the 
cso 
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middle of the airnstika a few remArks should bo added to those 
already given on pp. 72 and 93. 

Formed of clay the bowl was on expressive symbol of the carUi. 
Placed in elevated positions on the terraces of the temples, and 
Slled by the first annual showers which fell upon the parched 
earth, the bowl of celestial water naturally became invested with 
peculiar sanctity, and was gradually rcganlcd ns contaiuing partic* 
ular life-giviog qualities. One use to which bowls full of water 
were put, in andent Mexico, seems to explain furtlier the ideas 
associated with them. It is well known that bowls of water were 
used at night for divination purposes, just as were black obsidian 
mirrors. This seems to prove that the latter were a subsequeut 
invention which was adopted because it permanently afforded a 
surface for purposes of reflection. 

In the native Maya chronicles the reflection of a star upon the 
trembling and moving surface of the water, is giveu as the image of 
the Creator and Former, the Heart of Heaven, and it was believed 
that the divine essence of life was thus conveyed to earth by light 
shining on and into the waters. It is well known that it was cus¬ 
tomary for the priests of the Great Temple of Mexico to bathe at 
midnight after fasting, in a sacred pool so deep that the water 
appeared to be black. This artificially-produced peculiarity would 
have reudered its surface particularly useful for the observation 
and registration of the inovciueuts of stars by their reflections. 

Thomas Gage quaintly tells us, moreover, that at the consecra¬ 
tion of a certain idol ** made of all kinds of seeds that grow in the 
country ... a certain vesscll of water was blessed with many 
words and ceremonies, and that water was preserved very relig¬ 
iously at the foot of the Altar for to consecrate the King when be 
was crowncil and also to blcsse any Captain Geuerall, when he 
should be elected for the Warres, witli only giving him a draught of 
that water” {op. ci/., p. 53). It is well known that infants also 
underwent a form of baptism. 

The preceding and other evidence, which is scarcely required, 
enables us to realize the full significance which the symbol of a 
bowl surmounted by the glyph ik = life, breath, soul, was intendetl 
to express and convey. 

The collection of rain-water in vessels, exposed so as to receive 
the reflection of the one immovable star-god, was doubtlessly em¬ 
ployed as a test of the stability of the Middle of the Earth by 
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many generations of prieBt-natronomers. Tlie Buiictity nttacbed 
to this water, ns having absorbed tbc divine essence of light and 
the attribution of life-giving properties to it, wns but the natural 
sequence of such Btar-observatiou. As the title “ the lonl of the 
vase or bowl" = Cnm-nbau, indicates, the supreme priest of I leaven 
alone seems to have attended to all rites concerning the sacred 
bowl and the distribution of its celestial life-giving contents. The 
symbolical decoration of mnny native l>owls will be found to cor¬ 
roborate this view of their employment and of the virtue iitlrib- 
oted to their contents. 

By this time 1 trust that iny readers will realize with mo that, 
at Copan, the native set of ideas had long taken deep I'oot and 
flourished. We have seen that the identical nutnericn) divisions of 
time and tribes and tbe same symbolism prevailed as have been 
traced in Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, Yucatan, Zuni, etc. The 
t following monnments will still further establish this kinship of 

thought. Copan contains two stone slabs which answer to the dc- 
soription of an amay-tuu, innsmnch as they are square and appear 
to be memorial stones. Let ns see whether some clue to their pur¬ 
pose can be obtained from the carvings upon them. 

On each of the four sides of altar K four personages are carved, 
all seeming to be of equal rank. Of those 4X4 = 16 chieftains, 
eight wear a breast ornament in the form of a double 8eri>cnt, 
whilst the remaining eiglit wear a somewhat plainer kind. On 
the west side the two central 6gures face each other and two di¬ 
minutive glyphs are carved in the space between them. The most 
striking feature about the representation of these personages is, 
that each of them is seated, cross-legged, on a different composite 
glyph; some of these exhibit animal forms. This is a fact of ut¬ 
most importance, for it definitely connects distinct personalities, 
obviously chieftains with comimsite glyphs, some composite parts 
of which ai-e obviously totemic. On the upper surface of this 
monolith there are 6 X 6 = 86 single glyphs, which yield 9 groups 
of 4. If these 9 X 4 be added to the 4 X 4 glyphs ou which the 
chieftains are respectively seated, we obtain 18 groups of 4, equiv¬ 
alent to 52. It is superfluous to repent that there are fifty-two 
years in the Mexican cycle and that Just as this square altar 
has 16 figures caiwed aronnd it. the great monolithic Stone of 
Tizoo in the City of Mexico h.n8 16 groups. In the latter case 
each group is accompanied by the name of a tribe and its capital. 
662 
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It looks very much us though the glyphs on whicli tlie chieftains 
OD Alttir K are 8cate<l also express tribal names. 

A careful study of the other square monolith at Copan, knonn 
as the Alligator oltur, will enable ns to form a better estimate of 
Uic probable meaning of glyphs, employed as seats by cbicfUiins. 
The Alligator altar takes its name from the sculptureil animal 
which is stretched over its upper surface. Human figures ai'c rep¬ 
resented as counectc<l with the diffcrcut parts of tlic animal’s liody, 
in a wuy which forcibly recalls Mr. Cushing’s explauation of bow 
the various membeiw of a tribe were associated with a part only 
of their totemic auiinal and bore the name of this part as their 
title of honor, according to a sbict order of precedence. 

According to Mr. Mandalay’s description: “ Ui>ou the upper 
surface of the monument arc two apparently hiunsJt figures seated 
upon the arms of tlic alligator. Uoth figures arc moch weather worn; 
each has what appears to be a glyph in its hand, which is out¬ 
stretched toward the alligator’s heml. Between the alligator’s arms 
and legs four hntnaii figui'es are seated in similar positions, two on 
each side of the body. These figures have large mask head¬ 
dresses and carry offerings in their hands. There are two figures 
on the north side of the monument, one on cither side of the tafl 
of the alligator; each is seated on a glyph. The figures are human, 
but in place of a human bead each figure is surmounted by a 
glyph. Each figure liolds a glyph with the numeral ten attached 
to it in its outstreU'bed baud.” 

Since the above partial description of tbe altar was written, Mr. 
Maudslay has found that one of tlie above glyphs is “ Mol ” and 
tbe other “Zip,” and has identified the glyph used as a bead for 
each figure as the day-sign Cabal. This fact is of particular in¬ 
terest as the meaning of this sign seems to" be connected with 
Caban = the Below, and the two figures with Cabal heads are 
sculptured at each side of tbe alligator's Uil which is the part of 
least honor, not only according to Zuoi etiquette, but also according 
to Mexican ideas, the word for tail being employed, metaphorically, 
for vassals. 

To this description T wonjd add that a careful study of tlie cast 
of this monument in the South Kensington Museum, and of tlie 
illustrations in Mr. Mnudslay’s work reveals that, of the four fig¬ 
ures on the west aide, one only has a btimaii head, whilst two have 
human bodies with animal heads and one a aemi-huinaa face and 
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the body of a bird. Of the four figures on the east side, the first 
represents a mau seated on a glyi)h, the second a human body with 
an animal head and the third and fourth semi'animal, biitl and 
human figures. Amongst the recognizable animal forms repre¬ 
sented, we distinguish an ocelot, an uniuUtakuble alligator’s head 
and tire bead of a monster with huge jaw and serrated teclli which 
strongly resembles the Mexican sign Cipactli, a nondescript “ mu¬ 
rine monster.” One detail is worthy of special notice: the left 
hand of one of the figures on the cast side terminates in a ser¬ 
pent’s head, in a fashion recalling that of tlie Santa Lucia bas-re¬ 
liefs. 

The following r^umu will make the distribution of the figures 
and glyphs on the altar quite clear. Top : outstretched jilligalor 
body, whose l^s and claws are sculptured over the corners of the 
altar. On each shoulder 1 figure with glyph = 2. On each knee 
2 figures making a total of 6 figures ou the top. On east 
and west sides respectively, 4 figures; on nortli side 2 figures, 
on the south side 4 fig\ires on composite glyphs := 14. The total 
number of figures on top and sides is 20, each of which is inti¬ 
mately associated with a glyph. Under the snout of the alligator, 
on the south side, there are 2 x 4 = 8 glyphs. 

When carefully analyzcil we ultimately fiud that the surface of the 
altar exhibits in the first case two chieftains of equal rank, but i^e- 
spectively seated on the right and left forelegs of the tribal totem. 
To my idea this demonstrates that the dual rulersbip, such as ex¬ 
isted elsewhere, prevailed at Copan, and that two lords of the alli¬ 
gator tribe were entitled the right and left foi'elegs or arms” of 
the animal totem. It should be noted here that the Maya name 
for alligator is chiusin or ain. The dictionaries contain also the 
following names for the same or allied species: Sea-lizard, alli¬ 
gator (?), ixbaan; lizard in general = ix-mech, or mcch, ix-be- 
bech, ixzeluoh and Ix-tulub. Obviously occupying positions of less 
honor there are 2X2 = 4 chiefs of equal rank but seated, respect¬ 
ively, on the right and left hind legs of the totem. These again 
are evidently equivalent to the four sub-rulers of Mexico and 
Yucatan, the Maya Bacabs or Cbacs. 

Lastly, the twenty different figures, connected with particular 
glyphs, are equivalent to the division of the tribe into as many 
portions, minus the head. The eight glyphs associated with this 
added to the twelve glyph-figures, complete tlie numeric orgauiza- 
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tioQ into twenty. From tliU monument, the skies of which were 
probably painted, originally, in four colo«, it would seem that the 
alligator clan, i-ulcd by two chiefs and four lesser rulers, was organ¬ 
ized into twelve divisions of people and eight eluBses of snotlier 
kind. A circulor tablet at Qnirigna, which I shall describe further 
on, exhibits a subdivision into 2X6 = 12-|-5+3 = 20. 

It is not necessary to emphasize how remarkably the Copsn oltar 
conforms to the Z«mi method of clan-oiganlzation. It suffices for 
my present pnri>ose mci’cly to establish the community of thought 
which existed throughout, but which found its highest artistic ex 
pression and development in Central America. 

There are several other smaller carved monoliths, one of which 
usually lies in front of a stela. For this reason they have been pop¬ 
ularly named “ altars,” just as the stelm have been called ‘‘ idols.'* 
The majority of these altars” contradict this appellation by 
their utterly unsuitable shapes and profuse carvings on their up- 
l>er, often irregular, rounded surfaces. Some of these monoliths 
consist of a monstrous head, the shape of which is almost lost under 
an indescribable mass of ornamentation. In some cases, however, 
they recall the semblance of the large glyphs on which ebiefuins 
are represcnte<l os seated on the carved sides of the square mono¬ 
liths just described. So strongly do some of these resemble cerlam 
foi-ma, that I venture to express my belief that, on ceremonial oc¬ 
casions, these carved heads may have served as the scats or stools 
of honor for chieftains of the rank of those portrayed on the bas- 
reliefs. The Maya word tern, the plural form for which is tetem, 
seems to be applicable to such lotemistic carved stones. It is 
translated as stone altar, seat or bench (c/. Nahuatl word te-tl_ 
stone). Other minor monoliths are car\*ed with glyphs. “ Altar 
G,” iUustrated in Mr. Maudslay’s work, exhibits four glyphs only— 
an interesting number, replete with sigoificauce to the native mind. 

The number 24 occurs on Altar R on which the glyphs are dis¬ 
posed as 2 X 4 = 8 -h 2 X 8 = 24. The numl«r 24 recur* on the 
top of Altar U, where the glyphs are disposed in 3 rows of 8 each. 
At the same time the back of this altar exhibits 5 X 10 = 60 and 
its sides 2X2=4 glyphs, which may possibly constitute separate 
records. In the majority of foregoing cases the glyphs are single 
and comparatively simple. On Altar S, however, we have double 
and quadruple glyphs, the latter obviously being a highly developed 
cursive method of recording facts, rendered possible by the minute 
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claasificatioii of all tilings in the State into dcGuitc divisions witli 
fixed relationships to each other. 

Having lingered so long in Copnn wc can but glance at Qnirigiia 
and note its moet remarkable features. This mined city lies on 
Motagua river, 1,800 feet below and at about a distance of twenty- 
five to thirty miles from Copau. It is now subjected to almost 
annual iuundations from the river and its situation in nuirshy sur¬ 
roundings reudei'S it extremely unhealthy. It may have been partly 
on this account that the neighboriug capital of Copan wsis founded 
in an elevated and solubiious position. 

An interesting fact has been pointed out to me by Mr. Mauds- 
lay, namely, that the ground plan of both groups of ruins is al¬ 
most exactly the same, Copan being only somewhat the larger of 
the two. This identity proves that the same distinct scheme of 
orientation was carried out in both places and tliat importance was 
undoabtcdly attached to the relative {lositions of the pyramid-tem¬ 
ples, courts and buildings.* A proof that two distinct castes of 
rnlers existed and were respectively associated with the northern 
and southern regions of the capital is furnished by a circumstance 
communicated to me by Mr. Mandslay. In Coxian, as well us at 
Quirigua, some of the individuals sculptured on the stclic are 
beardless, whilst others have beards which scciu to be sometimes 

* U !• mr Intention to ropnxlune theio plana of Copaii amt Quirigua ami of other 
ancleiit Amerlraa eapitals tu the publication 1 have andurtaken to iniiko In co-odUor. 
ahip irlUt Mr. X. W. DabiipreQ of StoeXIiolm, of ttio boauUtuI map of the CUy of 
Mexico and Ita aurroandtn^. painted by Alonco de U Grot, lUo coAmii|rra|dior of 
Pbllip II of Spain. Mr. Oalilgren pnbltehod an intercxUiift acruunt of UiIh mail, 
which te proeerred In the library of the nnlveralty At Upaala, tn iras, witli Ite uii. 
ooiorod roprodacUon on a ro<lfM-ed Miale. In hit monumental work on Aitclvnt cartoj;. 
rapby, Daren NordentkJOld alto pabltahed an uitcolored producUon of thie map and. 
with Dr. noTalllut, exblbitctl a boAutiful fsotlmlie of tiiie procloua donuiucnl, at llic 
niatoriral XxpotItloD In Madrid. In October, Iflul. Doiiuit the prevlvut tuiiimor at 
Stockholm,! bad poraonally tuperintendei! theiAlatltitfof a iterfectfActlnille cjjpyof 
Uie map which f exhibited In (lie AnUiropoluslcal Dnllding of tlio World'* Colum. 
blna Exttoiltlon In U98. The orlj(inaI map wnt exhibited In Stockholm during tho 
iiioetlng of Uie Congreaa of Atnerlmoliiu otStocklmlm In ISM, and I euggeeted tlmt It 
ought (0 i>e publlthed in exact facalmllo and In rolorv, pArUculnrly on account of tliu 
many hieroglyphic namoe of loeallUoe It exhibite. It waa thoroupon tgreod by Mr. 
Dnhlgron and myaolf that we thould Jointly publlnh the map wlUi an accointMinylng 
texttn Xi]gnth,my ahareof thovork being principally the dedphemicntorthe hicro. 
glypbaof looalltloa, tho claatiflcnUon of tho tribut InliAlilling t1ieni,a« well na tlio proM- 
cntACfon of All hletorlCAl facta connoeted with thorn tiiat I oould obtain from ihu 
naUTC and early Spanlah chroulcle*. With charArtortatlft lUrerallty the Duo do I.onlMit 
moat kindly aopportod tho propoaOil publlcatton byaobacrlblng to twenty eopicii of It 
tn mlranoo and depoalUng tho payment for thoao nt iho Academy of Sdencoa. The 
reproduction of Uio map biu been fAciUtatoil by thia gonoroua action and I take grent 
ploaaure In exproeelngthere our grateful approchiUon tu tlie Dun do Loubat, who 
6C6 
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artificial. These stelae usually stood at the sides of the great courts, 
and at the bases of the pymmid-temples. Mr. Maudslay has ob- 
son'ed that in both places, all of the bearded effigies are situated 
to the north of the beartlless ones. The first, for iustance, occupy 
the northern and the second the southern side of a court; their 
respective positions being clearly intentional since it recurs in botli 
cases. This circumstance furnishes additional proof that, in these 
c.'ipitals as elsewhere, the same great primary division into tiie 
Above and Below prevailed and shows that the representative 
rulers of these two castes respectively wore beards or none. 

The beard, os an iueignia of rank, occurs in several Mexican 
MSS and careful observation shows that it is most frequently 
represented as worn by a hlgb-priest, usually painted black and 
sometimes wearing the skin of an ocelot. It is found associated 
with advanced age and with red, the color of the north, a fact 
which coincides with the position assigned to bearded efflgiM at 
Copan and Quirigua. In Mexican Codices the culture hero, Quet- 
zalcoatl, is figured with a beard, and tradition i-ecords that this was 
his distinctive feature. Images of Quetzalcoatl = the air-god, wp- 
resent him with a beard, and the caUndar-sign Ebecatl — wind, is 
composed of an elongated mouth and chin to which a beard is 

attached. * , . » # # 1 ... 

Several of the monuments at Quirigua are the largest of the 

kind which have been found on the American continent. Stela 
K and F are twenty-two and twenty-five feet high respecUvely, 
and both exhibit two human effigies standing back to back. In 


proTioutlr to the pnl> 1 lc*tton of ^o jhe objMt of my 

ow.thAttteoo^l 0 „ fondamonUl prludple. 

toklus -tuny bot the «Toutd pl«n ..f 

which lnflDonco<l »ot only tho 1 would bo ineonpleto. A# 

U.OOAVIU1 iwolf. .oyf^t I «uW » tyi .0 of au oodoot 

niaiton now euad, I propoiO to trwl ^ j ^ ^ aaot* capitate 

and to trace, aa aa ado(|oate l«lea of Uio topography a«d 

tbo ancient popnlaUcn, ao that wo ca ^ Montesoma. I hope and ex- 

machinery of the great atato known aa Uw 

^ u, compiM. thi. ^ »j.. 

Ita IJmlU, aa all acleaUflo rceearch wooW aWte that, at the Congreaa of Amcr- 

temlned upon la adTanoe. . Maxloo In 18BS, Ujo dlatlngolahed Moxiran 

b...d«c..copy. 
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point of fact, with a few exceptiozu, amongst which are female 
effigies, the majority of stelae at Quirigua arc double, namely, A, C, 
D, E, F, K, ill Mr. Maudslay’s work, part xi. I cannot but i-cgatxl 
this us a proof that in a peaceful, flourisliiug and long-established 
state, tlie dual form of government maintained itself siioccsafully 
for an exicuded perio<l of time. On Stela K is one of the most 
remarkable ancient American portrait-statues that has yet been 
discovered. It portrays a man with noble and strongly marked 
features, an aquiline nose and a narrow chin beard, like a goatee. 

The Maya dictionaries supply os with the clue to the mcaniug 
attached to the beard in pictorial art. The word for beard is meex 
and for ‘‘ bearded man,” ah-meex, or ah-meexnal, if the bean) 
was long. On the other band, ah-mek-tancal is the Maya name for 

governor and ruler of people or of a town,” and ah-mcktanpixan 
means high-priest. The first two syllables of these titles, being 
identical with the word for a <*bean.led man,” seem to explain 
the reason for the association of rank with a beard, and vice vena. 
Added to preceding data it aids in forming the conclusion that 
the bearded personages on the stelte were “ bigb-phests or rnlers of 
people and of towns,” that the beard or goatee was the mark of 
supreme rank and that artificial ones were sometimes worn. 

The beardless effigies, on the other hahd, obvionsly represent 
individuals belonging to a different caste; and the fact that stela; 
exist at Copan and Quirigua on which two figures are carved, back 
to back, proves that the assignment of the effigies of the two types 
to separate sides of the courts was preceded by a time when a 
closer unity prevailed between the dual rulers. The oxisteuoe of 
stelm with female figui'es proves that here, as well as in Mexico 
and Fern, there had been a period when “ the Below and the cult of 
the Karlh-motber were presided over by a woman.” 

On each side of the great Stela F is carved the initial followed 
by G X 6 = 86 glyphs, which fact seems to indicate that six glyphs 
pcrtaiDe<l to eacli of the six regions and recorded facts relating 
thereunto. On the sides of Stela F, each initial is followed by 
34 glyphs only, tlie count being shorter than that of Stela £ 
by 2 X 2 = 4. One side of Stela C exhibits the initial followed by 
2 X 13 glyphs grouped in parallel lines, then a horizontal band 
with 4 glyphs; the other side the initial followed by 4 ^ G = 24 
and a group of 4 glyphs. Stela D is particularly I'emarkable on 
account of the six squares of pictorial glyphs which follow the 
G68 
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Tnitial” which, in this c&se, exhibits the head and body of a 
jaguar in its centre. I refer to Mr. Mandelay's interesting coo* 
elusion that these pictorial glyphs preceded, in date, the more cur* 
sive method of representing tlie initial series. In consequence of 
this jaguar initial, Stela A becomes particularly noticeable, be¬ 
cause one of the personages upon it has a beanl, whilst Uie other 
is masked as an ocelot or Jaguar. 

A vivid seuse of the actuality of the bond that existed between 
Uic ancient dwellers at Copan and Quirigua, their totemic animnls 
and symbolic coloring, is obtained on reading Mr. Maudslny's fol¬ 
lowing description of the excavation of mound 4 at Copan (lie- 

port Proceedings Geographical Society, 1886, p. 578) . . .'I'hc 

excavation was then continued . • wlien more traces of 
[humanj bones were found mixed with re<l powder and sand . . . 
Continuing the excavation ... a skeleton of a jaguar was 
found lying under a la 5 'cr of charcoal . . the teeth and part 

of the skeleton had been painted red. At about 100 yards to the 
south of this mound I shortly afterwards opened another . . . 

mound ... and foimd a few small fragments of human 
bones, two small stone axes and portions of auotlier jaguar s 
skeleton and some dog’s teeth, showing that the interment of ani¬ 
mals was not a matter of chance/’ 

If we add this to the accumulation of evidence I have presented, 
showing that in Mexico and Yucatan the ocelot was associated 
with the north, the color red, the underworld, the nocturnal cult 
and with bearded priests, we must admit that there is hope that, 
some day, we may be as familiar with the life and customs of the 
ancient Americans as we arc now with those of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, Greeks and Romans. 

Strange animal effigies in stone have been found at Qnirigua; 
one (B) somewhat resembles admgoii and exhibits complex glyplis; 
anoUicr (G) has l>ecn named an armadillo and has 2 X 8 = 16 
glyphs carved on its lower aud 2 X 20 =40 on its upper sides. 

A circular slab deserves sjwcial mention: in its centre is a 
seated figure. Forming a band around the edge, to the right of 
the figure are 6 glyphs and 6 others are to his left = 12 in all. 
Above him to his left are 5 and to his left are 3 glyphs. This 
peculiar distribution of 20 glyphs is of peculiar interest. 

The crowning glory of Quirigua, however, is the gigantic block 
of Slone, completely covered with intricate carvings and glyphs, 
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which is known as the “ Great Turtle,” and of which splendid 
casts, made from Mr. Mandslny’s moulds, are now exhibited in 
the South Kensington Museum, Tendon, and in the American Mu- 
senm of Natural History, New York. Of the many fcnlurcs of 
this remarkable monument, which can be studied in Mr. Maudslny’s 
forthcoming part xi of the Biologia Centmli-Amcricana, the seated 
figure, occupying a prominent place and obviously represciuing the 
central ruler, deserves special mention. In his right hand lie holds 
a peculiar sceptre similar to that held by the personage on Stela K. 
His left hand is concealed under a carved face, a detail which re¬ 
calls the Santa Lucia bas-reliefs. 

Falenque ai^d its gixDup of sister cities now claim our notice. Of 
the latter Men-cli^ particularly arrests our atteutiou on account of 
its name, the second part of wbicli means trtc and by extension, 
tribe. The word wen is of particular interest, for it is not only the 
name of a dog in the Maya Calendar but signifies precisely the 
same os the Mexican word toltecatl, namely, master-builder, arti¬ 
ficer or aitisnn, an adept in manufacture. The habitual form of 
employing the woal would be ah-mcn, meaning ho who is a master 
builder, etc.; while men-nh or meii-yab signifies work or pjwluction 
of manual labor. 'I'he first part of the Nahuatl word aman-teca, 
signifying artisan, artificer, seems to be a corrupt I'endcring of 
the Maya ab-men. That Mcu-ch6, which is also known as Loril- 
lard City, was a centre of tlie highest development of native- 
sculpture and art seems proveu by the truly admirable and ex¬ 
quisitely fine workmanship of the bas-reliefs obtained there by 
Mr. Maudslay, and now exhibited at the British Museum. In exe¬ 
cution and finish they undoubtedly surpass any apccimcus of an¬ 
cient American art I have ever seen. 

A searcii for the possible derivation of the word men leads to 
mchen, the name for sons or nephews in tlie male line,” mchen- 
ob, the descendants, mehcn-tzilaan = genealogy and parentage (a 
woM wliich sheds some light on the meaning of the ancient capital 
Tzilan in Yucatan). Mchen is also employed as meaning some¬ 
thing little, small or minute. 

From the above data it may be inferred that Men-cb6 may have 
originally signified “ the tree or tribe of the sons or nephews in 
the male line,” and that tliese people may have so identified them¬ 
selves with the arts of building and working in precious metals and 
stone, etc., that their title was used as a designation for these in- 
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dustries. It is certainly remarkable that, situated at an easy dis^ 
tnnee on tbe same river Usumacinto, there is the great ruined city 
of Palenque' (pronounced by tbe natives Pa-lcm^ke) which seems 
also to hare originally terminated in ch& = tree or tribe and to be 
derived from palil, pal or pal.^l = vassal, scr\'ant, subject, also 
small child. Let us see how far the monuments of Palenqoe 
justify and supi)ort ttiis translation of its name. 

Referring the reader to Mr. Mandalay’s Biologia, and to Mr. 
Holmes’ Arcba'ologicol Studies, Pt. n, and <»thcr well-known works 
on the ruins of P&leuquc, I shall eoufine myself to n cursory ex¬ 
amination of the fonr principal isolatwl pyramid-temples, known, 
respectively, as tbe temples of the Inscriptions, of the Snn, of 
the Cross and of tlie Cixiss No. 2. AUhongb Uic orientation of 
these edifices is not accurate tliey may be roughly said to face the 
cardinal points as follows:— 

The temple “of lUe Inscriptions” faces the north, that “of 
the Sun ” tlic e.ast, whilst the temple “ of the Cross ” faces the 
south and that “ of Ci-oss 2,” the west. Dr. Brinton has already 
shown that the well-known symbol on the famous “ Tablet of tlie 
Cross ” is not a cross, but the conventional symbol for “ tree ” of 
the type 1 have illustrated in the preceding fig. 53. As Cross 
No. 2 uuqncstionably belongs to tbe same category, it results that 
these two temples would be more correctly designated as “ of the 
Tree” and that they furnish us with an interesting parallel of the 
Peruvian quisuar can-cha, or “ place of the tree,” where the Inca 
erected two trees which typified his father aud mother and were 
“ as the root and stems of the Incas.” The Palcnque “ trees, ” 
moreover, closely reaciublc those on the Mexican F4j6rvary chart 
(fig. 52) inasmuch as, in each cose, tbe tree is surmounted by a 
bird and is flanked by two human figures. 

It has already been shown in the preceding pages that in ancient 
America the tree was generally employed as a symbol for tribe and 
that the Mnya won! for tree = ch5 occurs as an affix signifying 
tribe or people not only in Qui-ch4, Man-ch6 (the latter a tribe in¬ 
habiting the region of Menchc and Palouque) etc., but also in Uie 
names of tribes inhabiting the southeru regions of North America. 

> It hM been •nnulMd Uuit tlic nnino Talenque ia of S|MbI«Ii orltdn And n>oan« '* a 
ptnmidcbat It •cem» fnr more Ukoly to lie llic Rppn>\iinAtc rcBdaria* of the mibihI 
of Uie oUl natlTC word by A 8i*nnUh word. In the Mine wbj Uwi tho Nnhuntl goAUh- 
HAhiuo bociiute Uiti SpAuUli CuemA-vArA, memlly ham. 
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Assumiug, tliereforc, upon convincing nnd snbstantiftl evidence 
•which will bo further corroborated, that the Tablet of the Cioss " 
represents a tree, the symbol of tribal life, the next step is to in¬ 
terpret the binl perohed ni>on it and genci-ally i»ckiiowlcdgc<l to l>e 
a queteal (prononuced kay-tzal) as the totem of the tribe, which 
also probably expresses its name. The tree is represented as 
associated with 8ei'i)cut symbolism and as growing from a vase = 
ho-och placed on a monstrous head = ho-ol, the idea conveyed 
being that it flourished iu the centre or middle, while the hcail 
signifles, as has been shown, the capital and also tJic chief. On 
the vase is car>'cd a symbol to which I draw special attention, as 
it recurs on the right hand end of the carved band below the tree, 
is met wiUi in Maya calculiform glyphs and is also frequently em¬ 
ployed in ancient Mexico. It represents the corolla of a four-iwt- 
allcd flower which obviously symbolized the Four-in-One, which 
permeated the native civilizations. 

The word for “ flower ” being nic in Maya and xochitl (pro¬ 
nounced hoochitl) in Nahuatl, it must be admitted that the symbol 
of a vase with a flower seems to afford an instance of a bilingual 
rebus, as the Maya hooch is identical in sound to the Nahuatl 
xoch-itl. Even without this, however, the meaning of the tree and 
serpent, the bird, the vase, the quadripartite flower, and tlic head, 
would have been generally and equally intelligible to native tribes, 
being familiar symbols coustantlyemploycd in metaphorical speech. 

Mr. Maudslay has \>ointcd out and illustrated in his work 
(Biologia, pi. 92, pt. x) that the side branches of the cross” 
simulate beartled serpents’ heads, whilst their recurved upper 
jaws arc covered with what resemble buds of flowers, seeds or 
beatls. The Palcnque “cross ’’ is indeed characterized by being 
profusely decorated with “ head or seed-like oraamenU and appen- 
dj^cs ” some of which resemble beads or seeds, figured in some 
instances, like those on the Copan swastika, the meaning of which 
seems supplied by the previously cited Zuni text. It does not 
appear to be a mere matter of chance that tlic following Maya 
wortls, culled from the dictionaries, .arc so closely connected: 
yax ch6 = a sort of ceiha tree, the emblem of celestial life of 
the Mayas; yax-chumil and yax-pa-ibe = adjectives primitive, 
original; adverb firstly, at the beginning; yaxU, verb = to make 
something new, to commence, begin; yaxil-tun = bcml or pearl; 
yax-meben-tzil = eldest sou. 
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According to this iacoutrovcj'tible evidence we find that the 
sacred tree of life of Ihe Mayas was designated by tbe word yax, 
signifying first, original, new, etc.; that the same root enters into 
the com{}oeition of the word for eldest son and finally for bead.” 
The latter carious agreement is accentuated by the well-known 
fact that the Mexicans employed in metapiiorical speech tbe word 
onzcatl = bead made of some precious stone, to designate 

father, mother, lord, captain, governor; those who are like a 
sheltering tree to tbe people” (Olmos, cap. vni). A term of par- 
ticnlar endearment for a son was gold-bead ” (teocnitla-cuzcatl). 
Olmos moreover records no less than eight metaphorical designa¬ 
tions for a ** Tree, or first father, origin of generation, loixl or 
governor,” and appellations for twenty-nine “ Relatives who issue 
from one stem or trunk.” 

Collectively, tbe evidence set forth in the preceding pages iden- 
tifies the image on the famous Tablet of the Cross,” as a sym¬ 
bolical representation of the Tree of Life of the Eldest Sous,” 
chiefs or nobility of a tribe, whose totemio bird was the qnotzal.* 
Before completing the description of this tablet, the analogous 
representation of a tree on tbe Temple of the Cross 2” should be 
examinee!. This is generally known ns tbe foliated Cross and like 
its counterpart it issues from a vase with a quodriform emblem, 
and a monstrous head. Its branches are composed of conven¬ 
tionalized maize plants on which human heads aud faces occupy the 
places of the corn-cobs whilst their banging hair simulates the 
tassels of the ripe com. The maize-leaves are decorated with 
groups of seed-like beads amongst which distinct representations of 
maize seeds are discernible. These form, indeed, the leading motif 
of tbe 8ee<l decorations and indicate that the appendages” to the 
gioups of seecMike beads on the Coptm swastika were but conven¬ 
tionalized maize-seeds. Tbe branches of the maize-tree are sur¬ 
mounted by a conventionally ornamented head from wbicb bangs 
a necklace of beads with a medallion oonsisting of a face sur¬ 
rounded by a beaded frame. Above the head tbe totemic quetzal 
bird is repeated under almost precisely the same form but in a 


> BmMor da fioarboarf'tUarii VoeabnUryeontaiDa aa latereatlaff laatance ot a 
natiaa tribe or llneajre bearing tbe Dameot a bird: •' Cbel: same of a ktad of bird; 
ancient name of a groat aacerdotal family reigning at Tecoh (near laamal, Tuoataa). 
Tbenea the UUe' Chelekat,' which maant holy, azaJtod, graat, and waa applied to 
tho bead of thia family." 
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reversed position, it is interesting to note that the Maya name 
for maize is ixim, which added to the cb& = tree, yields .xim.ch6. 
a wonl which actually occurs as the local name of tlie miciout capi¬ 
tal of Guatemala, named “ ixtmch6-tecpan." To this ciirioas fact 
Bhoitld be also added Uiat “ ix " is the prefix employed to designate 
the feminine gender and that Ix-chel is “ the name of the Maya 
goddess of medicine and of child-birth.” 

A-n extremely interesting comijosite symbol U carvetl imder the 
feet of the pei-sonage slauding next to the “ maize-ti-ce, to the 
right of the spectator. It consists of the realistically cai^'ec large 
convolute sen-shell such as constituted the Mexican syml>ol of 
parturition. An almost grotesque human figure is represented as 
iBMiDg from it and holding in it. hand a maiae plant n-h,ch benda 
upward# and corvea ovar the ahell. Ita leave# are drawn with 
maize-aecda on and amongst them, in the same conventional way 
that has been noticed on the central tree, and human heads again 
simulate the corn-cob. An acquaintance with Mexican and Zuui 
symbolism enables us to grasp the significance of this composite 
symbol which figuratively expresses the common birth and giwlh 
of the substance of plant and human life. The personage who 
stands over this symbol, facing the tree and the tail of the bu^ 
which surmounts it, bolds a curiously decorated emblem in his 
hand, of which more anon. A small twig bearing three tcramial 
leaves issues from his head. Behind him nrcAporpendicidar columns 
with 17 glyphs in each; whilst a detached series, consisting of 18 
smaller glyphs, is carved in front and above him. 

At the opposite side of the tree, facing the almost unrecogniz- 
able head of the bird, a personage stands on an elaborately cai-vcd 
monstTOUS head, covered with a maize-plant. He is wearing a neck¬ 
lace and medallion like that on the tree itself. His head is sur- 
mouute<l by a high cap bearing a conventionalized flower-bud. A 
belt in the form of a serpent with open jaws, encircles his waist 
and he is holding aloft in his hands, a miniature, human, seated 
figure with folded arms, a bead necklace and an indescribable 
liead-<lrcs8 and masked face. His attitude indicates that, by 
offering this figure, he is performing some rite. On other 
hand, a conventionalized sign for water seems to be issuing from 
the bird’s head and descemling upon the figure whilst puffs of 
breath and seeds issuing from its beak seem to be directed towards 
the tiny eiflgy of a human being. 
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RevertiDg now to the Tablet of the Cross I," we find precisely 
analogous figures at its sides, only in reversed positions. To the 
right of the spectator stands the priest with a tall hat surmounted 
by the flower-bud, somewhat resembling a fleur-de-lis. The small 
human figure he is offering is recumbent and is being held out so 
as to come iu contact with the pendant issuing from the bird’s 
head. 

Tl»e figure on the opposite side, with the head-tlress and twig 
with three leaves, is facing tlie central tree and holding a staff 
■which, in this case although combined with other emblems, clearly 
appears to represent a young maize plant, with its roots below, 
and growing shoot with leaves above. As on the other tablets 
there arc columns of glyphs behind each figure, whilst the per¬ 
sonage holding the maize-plant is associated with a detached group, 
in two jwrlions, consisting of 10+4 glyphs, and is standing on 
a large glyph associated with a uuincral. 

Having thus cursorily brought out some special poinu observ¬ 
able on both “ Cross Tablets,” let us now glance at the tablet in 
the “ Temple of the Sun.” On this we again find colnmns of 
glyphs and a personage at each side of a central figure. Ihc 
same peculiarities and differences of costume are obse^^'able here 
as on the preceding tablets; but each pei-sonage bolds a smaU, 
grotesque human figure with a long nose, and each stands on the 
back of a human being, that to the left of the spectator especially 
appearing to be a conquered enemy.* 

Two over-burdened-looking seated figures, one of which is clothed 
in a spotted ocelot’s skin, occupy the centre and support, on their 
bowed shoulders, a carious emblem terminating in open serpents 
jaws. The large head (of a jaguar?) is in the centre and above this 
issue two puffs of breath with seeds, forming a doable recurved figure 
so identical In shape and detail to a single branch of the Copan 
swastika that one might imagine it was carved by same hand. 
On this tablet, Instead of a tree, the centre is occupied by a shield, 
exhibiting a face and baviug tufts of feathers at its four rounded 


I oa a large tablet at lakun. the cart af which I. »cw to Mr. 
rt ^So^KeoelogtOQ Mueenm. elmUarlr pUced Ogoree eapport od thdr *«Dt ^ 
*ndBhonldor*e»adtogp«#onagee, faelog each other, and 

Tn thii howerer the men who eerre a« fooutoole, are boond aad dlwtoctir 
rtio« dtffe^nce o( type and coetome. w that there can be ao doubt that the tablet 
oomroeoorated the ooaqceet of an alien tribe. 
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corners. This rests on two crossed lances with decorated bandies 
surmounted by large points. 

In this connection it is interesting and im|>ortnut to note ibat* 
in ancient Mexico^ lands conquered and acqnircd in warfare wci*e 
termed “ mil cbimalli,” literally, “ field of the shield,” a metaphor 
which was also pmbably known to tlie Mayns. 

Glancing next at the “ Temple of IiiscriptioDS,” the fourtli of tbc 
laiige detached temples of Palenque, we find that its interior is 
characterized by the most extensive mural inscriptions found in 
America, consisting entirely of hieroglyphics. Four exterior fi*ee 
pillars, however, “ contain on their outer faces, modelled in bold 
relief, lifC'Sized figures of women holding children in their arms” 
(Holmes). 

Having brought out the particular point that, in each of the four 
temples described, adults are represented in the act of carrying 
or offering children or diminntive and strangely grotesque conven¬ 
tionalized etfigies of hnman beings, I would note that the only anal- 
<^ 0 U 8 grotesque figures with long noses, X know of, are those on 
the sceptres held in the hand by the seated pei-sonoge on the 
“ Great Turtle ” and by the individual curved on Stela E at Qui- 
rigua. It is noteworthy that the left band of the latter personage 
bolds a shield displaying a face aud recalling that carved on the 
tablet of the Palenque Temple of the Sun.” Analogous grotesque 
figures also surround the pei'sonage carved on Stela F at Copan. 
These facts indicate that the Quirigna Great Turtle,” the stele 
at Quirigua and Copan and the Palenque tablets, were erected by 
people sharing the same cult and ritual observance, one feature of 
which was the carrying of diminntive human effigies, with exag¬ 
gerated and almost grotesque noses. 

A clue to the significance of this rite is supplied by the text of 
the Co<lex Telleriano-Remensie (Kingsborongb, vol. v, p. 134) 
relating to the Mexican 20*<1ay period Iz-calli, the last of the year. 

It was the feast of Fire, because at this seasou the trees became 
warmed and began to bud. Xn it was celebrated the festival Pil- 
quixtia, meaning ** human lifeor nature which bad always escaped 
destructiou although the world itself bad been destroyed several 
times.” 

^'Iscalli aiguifies as much as liveliness, and in this 20-day period 
all mothers lifted their children by their heads and bolding them 
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aloft called out, Izcalli, IzcalU, as though they said ‘ aviva^ = 

live, live. This was the period of production.thanks 

were rendered to the nature which is the cause of the production 
...;. Every four years they feasted for 8 days in memory of the 
three times that the world was desti-oyed. They name this ** four 
times Lord/' because this escaped destructiou, although all was 
destroyed. They designated the festival as that of ‘renovation* 
and said that when it and the fast came to an end the bodies of 
men became like those of children. Therefore, in order to- figure 
[or symbolize] this festival, adults led ceitain children by the hand, 
in the sacred dance.** 

Slightly incoherent though this text may be, it famishes a most 
valuable supplement to the descriptions of the same festival by 
other aulhoriticB. As this is exhaustively treated in my forth¬ 
coming text to the “ Life of tJie Indians ” in which all available 
anthoritics are quoted and collated. I shall confine myself here to 
some facts which bear a special relation to the subject of this 
paper. In Mexico another name for the festival period IzcalU, 
was XilomaniztU = the birth or sprouting of the young maize. 
According to Duran, izcalli signi Bed “ the creating or bringing up” 
and in order to make the growth of children coincide with that of 
the young maize, parents, during this period, stietched the limbs 
and every part of the bodies of all infants of tender age. 

Another observance which was held at this lime was in antici¬ 
pation of the New Year and consisted in the raising and planting 
of high poles or wauds with branches, in the courtyards of the 
temples and in the streets. These typified the new life; “ the 
budding and rejoicing of the trees.” Another New Year custom 
was that of carrying budding brauches or young shoots of maize 
in the hand, on a pariioular day named Xiuh Tzitzquilo, litei-ally, • 
“ the taking of the year in one’s hands.’* The explanation of this 
metaphor is given by Duran who states that “ the natives consider 
that the year, with its months and days, is like a branch with its 
twigs and leaves.” 

A passing mention roust be moreover made of the two mov¬ 
able festivals celebrated by the Mexicans, in which they scattered 
broken egg-shells on the roa<l8 and streets as a rite of thauksgiv- 
jDg for “ the life bestowed upon the chicken lu the shell ** by the 
divine power. In the image of this festival conlaiucd in the “Life 
of the Indians,” the egg-shells are repi'esented at the foot of a 
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tree beariog seven blossoms; the seated diviDity in front of this 
wears a bird-mask and Cannes a staff with a heart hi his hand. 
These festivals were named respectively, seven flowers and one 
flower. 

Briefly snramarizing the foregoing data, we And it proven that, 
deeply impiessed with the wonderful renewal of life in nature, the 
ancient Mexicans rendered periodical thanksgiving for this in its 
various forms. The budding tree, the young shoots of the maize, 
all seedlings, the broken egg-sbelle from which the young chickens 
bad emerged, were adopted as emblems of tlie renewal of life. 
The child was likewise looked upon as the renewal of the human 
race and every four years a thanksgiving festival “ of renova¬ 
tion " was solemnized in which children took a special part. In my 
work on the Calendar system I shall show how far this festival of 
new birth ” coincided with astronomical phenomena. From Lancia 
we learn that in the Maya months Chen or Yax,” on a day des¬ 
ignated by the priest, a festival was celebrated named Ocna: ‘*the 
renovation of the temple in honour of the Cbacs, the gods of the 
maize-flelds.’* This was held each year ... all idols and 
incense-burners were renewed and if necessary the building was 
rebuilt or renovated and, ** in commemoration of this, an inscrip¬ 
tion in the native characters was fixed to the walls.’* 

Referring to other chapters of Landa's work we And that, os in 
Mexico, the Yucatee children received a “ child’s name" at birth 
which was changed when, having accomplished the third year, they 
were ** reborn " and received a new name, t. s. the combined name 
of their father and mother. On attaining puberty they obtained 
an individual name which they preserved during life-time. A 
knowledge of the social organization of these people enables one 
to grasp the full importance and signifleauee of these changes of 
name, which were accompanied by ritual observances and be¬ 
tokened the enrolment of the ohildreu into their respective classes 
and sob-classes and a conseqnent reorganization of certain de¬ 
partments of the State. It appears that in ancient times the cer¬ 
emonial of the ** uew birth," or re-naming of the children, took 
place every four years, simultaneously with the thanksgiving feast 
for the continuation of the human race." 

A careful analysis of native words and metaphors tends to show, 
moreover, that the children born within each four-year-period were 
collectively regarded as ** a fresh growth upbn the tribal tree." In 
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Mexico tbe word for leaf =: atlapalli, was employed as a metaphor 
for the lower class, whilst in Peru the male and female descendants 
of the Incas were represented by gold and silver fruits upon the 
trees of their male and female ancestry. The collection of such 
scattered scraiw of testimony enables us to reconstruct the drift of 
native thongbt and realize that the registration of individuals was 
associated with the conception of a tribal tree bearing four branebes 
and covered with blossoms, fruits and leaves which faded and fell 
but were replaced by fresh growths. 

We learn from Duran that so careful a record was kept of 
population, by the Mexican priesthood, “ that not even a new¬ 
born babe could escape detection.” The reason for this strict 
vigilance is clear, for the welfai-e of the community and the bar- 
mouious working of the complex machinery of slate depended 
npon the constant renewal of vacancies caused by deaths in each 
department of indnstry and government. 

After this excorsiou into the realm of native thought let us now 
return to the Palenque tablets, placed in detoebed temples which 
approximately face tlie four caitlinal poiuts. On the tablet of the 

Temple of the Ci'oes ” we have a tribal tree with symbols of the 
Middle and of tbe Four Quartera and of duality. A priest with a 
flower on his head presents a diminutive human figure to the to- 
temic bird perched on the tree. Another, with a leafy brancli on 
bis head-dress, holds a conventional sceptre simulating a young 
growing shoot of maize. Behind each figure are rows of glyphs 
and in the upper comer to the left of the spectator is tlie septenary 

series headed by the initial-sign. 

In the “Temple of Cross II” we have a variant of the identical 
representation in which tbe maize plant and the sea shell are 
prominent. If I may hazard a soggestion of the meaning of 
tliese two tablets, I should say that they appear to be tribal regis¬ 
ters most probably relating to the increase and decrease of the 
male and female population in all divisions and classes, during a 
fixed period of time. Both seem to commemorate the “ renova¬ 
tion ” or » new growth " of the tribal tioe in a mode which would 
have been as inteUigible to a Mexican, for insUnce, as to a Maya. 
The fact that the Temple of the Sun ” and that of the “Inscrip¬ 
tions ” obviously held analogous registers, points to the alterna¬ 
tive poesibiUlicB (1) that each temple was destined to preserve 
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tree beariog eeven bloesooDS} the seated divinity in front of this 
drears a bird-mask and carries a staff with a heart in his baud. 
These festivals were named respectively, seven flowers and one 
flower. 

Briefly summarizing the foregoing data, we find it proven that, 
deeply impressed with the woudei’ful renewal of life in nature, the 
ancient Mexicans rendered periodical thanksgiving for this in its 
various forms. The budding tree, tlie young shoots of the maize, 
all seedlings, the broken egg-shells from which the young chickens 
bad ernei^ed, were adopted as emblems of the renewal of life. 
The child was likewise looked upon os the renewal of the human 
race and every four years a thanksgiving festival “ of renova¬ 
tion ” was solemnized in which children took a special part. In my 
work on the Calendar system I shall show how far this festival “of 
new birth" coincided with astronomical phenomena. From Landa 
we learn that in the Maya months “ Chen or Yax,” on a day des¬ 
ignated by the priest, a festival was celebrated named Ocna: “the 
renovation of the temple in honour of the Cbacs, the gods of the 
maize-fields." This was held each year ... all idols and 
incense-burners were renewed and if necessary the building was 
rebuilt or renovated and, “ In commemoration of this, an inscrip¬ 
tion in the native characters was fixed to the walls." 

' Referring to other chapters of Landa’s work we find that, as in 
Mexico, the Yucatec children received a “ child’s name " at birth 
which was changed when, having accomplished the third year, they 
were “ reborn " and received a new name, f. e. the combined name 
of their father and mother. On attaining puberty they obtained 
an individnal name which they preserved during life-time. A 
knowledge of the social organization of these people enables one 
to grasp the fall importance and significance of these changes uf 
name, which were accompanied by ritual observances aud be¬ 
tokened the enrolment of tlie children into their respective classes 
and sub-classes and a consequent reorganization of certain de¬ 
partments of the State. It appears that in ancient times the cer¬ 
emonial of the “ new birth,” or rc-pamiug of the children, took 
place every four years, simultaneously with the thanksgiving feast 
for the “ continuation of the human race.” 

A careful analysis of native words and metaphors tends to show, 
moreover, that the children born within each fonr-year-period were 
collectively regarded as “ a fresh growth upon the tribal tree." In 
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the north of a great ancient centre of government, since Mictlan 
in Nabuatl and Mitnul in Maya both designate the region of the 
underworld and the north. 

Reaching the ultimate stage of our mental exploration of the 
American Continent we now transport ourselves to the Valley of 
Mexico and, on the site of the ancient capital of Montezuma and 
his coadjutor, face the three great monolithic monument which 
are popularly known as the Calendar Stone, the Stone of Tizoc and 
HuiUilopochUi. In 1886, at the Buffalo Meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1 presented a “ Tre- 
liminary Note of an Analysis of the Mexican Codices mid Graven 
Inscriptions,” in which the opinion wna advanced that the »• Calendar 
Stone ” was identical with the “ circular elaborately car^•ed lablete 
which, according to Padre Doran, were erected in each market-place 
in ancient Mexico, and were held in great veneration. They were 
fraquenUy consulted and by them the market-days were regulated.” 

** AU writers concur in stating that the market was held on each 
fifth day, when all adults were obliged by law to resort to tlie ap¬ 
pointed moi-ket-place. The entire produce and manufacture of the 
sutewere brought there, even from greatdistnnces, sevqre iienalties 
being iucurrcil by those who bartered the products of agriculture 
or manual labor on the highway or elsewhere. On the broad, straight, 
cemented roads which led from the four quarters to tbo heart of the 
capiul, i-esting places” for the wayfarers and carriers were pro¬ 
vided at fixed intervals. The enormous concourse of people, the 
variety of produce exhibited in the ^larke^place8 of Montezuma’s 
capital filled the conquerors with wonder and admiration. From 
CorOs, Bernal Diaz, Sabagun and others we learn that the mai ket 
was a special charge of the supreme chief of Mexico; that ap¬ 
pointed offleere presided in state over it whilst others moved among 
the throng superintending the traffic. Standard measures were kept 
and rigorous punishmqnt awaited those who sold by false measure 
or bartered stolen property.” 

After making the preceding statements I advanced the opinion 
“ that the periodical market-day was the most important regulator 
of the Mexican social organization and that the monolith generally 
known as the Calendar-stone was the Market-stone of the City of 
Mexico. It bears the record of fixed market days; and 1 ventnie 
to suggest that from these the formation of the Mexican Calendar 
system originated. The stone shows the existence of communal 
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property and of an equal diviaon of general contributions into cer¬ 
tain portions.” 

I concluded the above coramunicatiou with the statement: “ Be¬ 
fore publishing my final results I shall submit them to a searching 
and prolonged investigation. An examination of tlie originals of 
many of the Ck>diceB reproduced in Lord Kingsborough's Mexican 
Antiquities” will be necessary to determine important points and 
during the forthcoming year my line of researches will bo in this 
direction.” In my youthful enthusiasm and inexpericnoe 1 little 
foresaw, when I wrote the above sentences, that I should spend thir¬ 
teen years in diligent research before I felt ready to express my 
ripened conclusions concerning the Calendar-stone. Although the 
results 1 nm about to submit are final they are necessarily incom¬ 
plete, their full pj’esentation with adequate illustrations being in¬ 
cluded in my forthcoming special work on the Social and Calendaric 
system of ancient America. For the present 1 have limited myself 
to the reproduction of the outline drawing of the monolith made by 
the late Bionysio Abadinno of Mexico and published in bis some¬ 
what fanciful work on this subject.’ No one, however, had studied 
the Calendar-stone more carefully than he; and, besides being 
extremely accurate in outline, bis drawing has the merit of in¬ 
cluding the eight deep circular holes which were drilled at regular 
intervals outside of the worked border of the stone as well as the 
groups of smaller circular and shallow depressions which Scuor 
Abadiano discovered on the outer unworked portion of the mono¬ 
lithic block. Without discussing here the question whether the eight 
drill holes were intended to support a species of gnomon, as Leon 
y Gama first maintained, or merely served for the guidance of those 
who carved this marvel of accurate woikmanship and symmetrical 
design, I shall merely point out that, although the group of circular 
depressions in the block, in the lower corner to the left of the spec¬ 
tator, offers a certain resemblance to the form of the constellation 
of Ursa Major, this may be merely the result of chance. 

Facing the problem of the meaning and purpose of the “ Calen¬ 
dar-stone,” after thirteen years of assiduous study, I find that the 
interpretation I suggested in 1886, is substantially streogthenecl 
and corroborated by freshly accumulated evidence. The differ¬ 
ence is that I now lay less stress upon the phonetic elements and 

>£ftadloftr 4 oeal<>gl«« 7 }»rogliflroiIel CjUendwloognn Ubro MtroBomlco. 

M«(Xleo. 1880. 
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vtXaeB of the symbole, althoagh, as I shall set forth in the special 
publication alluded to, no study of the roouumeut can bo consid¬ 
ered complete unless these be carefully analyzed and understood. 

XThB one great stride in advance that I think I have made is the 
rew^oition that the monolith is an image of the Great I*lao or 
Scheme of Organization which has been expounded in the preced¬ 
ing pages and which permeated every branch of native thought. 

The monument represents the high-water mark reached in the 
evolution of a set of ideas, which were suggested to primitive man 
by long-continned observation of the phenomena of Nature and 
by the momentous recognition of the 

'‘northern star, 

Of whoso troc-Axed, and resting quality, 

There Is no fellow lii the flnnament. 

The skies arc painted wUh uunninbcr'd sparks, 

They are all Are, and every one doth shine; 

But there’s but one In all doth hold his place. * 


This inscribed tablet, which constitutes one of the most important 
documents in the history of the human race, is os clearly on image 
of the nocturnal heaven as it is of a vast terrestrial state which 
once existed in the volley of Mexico, and had been esUblisbcd as 
a reproduction uik>u earth of the hannonious order and fixed laws 
which apparently govenied the heavens. 

The monument exposes these lows, the dominion of which proba- 
bly extended throughout the American Continent, and still famtly 
survive iu some existing aboriginal communities. It not only seta 
forth the organization of state government and the 8abdi^^8lon of 
the people into classes bearing a fixed relation to each other, bnt 
also serves as a chart of the territory of the State, ils capital and 
its four provinces, and minor topographical divisions. Finally, it 
reveate tliat the pipgress of time, tiie succession of days, years and 
epochs f. «. the Calendar, was conceived as a reproduction of the 
w^el of sinUtral revolution described by the circumiiolar conslella- 
tious around Polaris. The Septentriones served as an indicator, 
composed of stars, the motive power of which emanated from 
the central lummary. This marked not only the march of time 
each night, but also the progress of the season by the Cwr contra- 
positions apparent in the coarse of a year, if obscr\-ed at a fixe<l 

hour of the night. 


I 81uikM(>6are, Julio* Cuewr, ni, 1, 
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The twenty familiar day and year signs of the native calendar are 
^rved on a band which encircles the contra! llgnre on the stone. 
L am now m a i^sition lo pi-ovc saUsfactorily that these signs were 
not merely calendaric and that they equally designated four prin- 
ci^I and 4 X 4 = 16 minor grouiK of stars; four chiefs and 
4 X 4 = 16 minor tribal groups or divisions of men. 







Merely a few indications will su/Dee to Drove how «« i * i 

The head aed face ic u.idcUe cf the coeeceut convey, the 
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idea of dnality, being masked,». «. doobled^faced and bearing the 
namber 2 caiTed on its forehead. It conveyed the oonception of 
a divine power who rnled heaven and earth from a changeless and 
fixed centre in the heaven; expressed the dual government of the 
earth by twin-rulers who dwelt in a central capital. It typified 
light and the heaven itself with its two eyes; the sun and moon 
and darkness and the earth by the mouth; whilst the symbols for 
breath issuing from both nostrils and the tongue protruding from 
the mouth denoted the power of 8|)eecb, which was so indissolnbly 
connected with the idea of chieftainship by the Mexicans that a 
title for the chief was “the Speaker.” The central head likewise 
denoted a “ complete count” = one man, and was expressive of a 
great era of lime, embodying twenty epochs. 

As a synopsis of the whole, the following titles recorded in the 
chronicles would be applicable to the central ruler, celestial or ter¬ 
restrial : the two lord, the divine twin; the two-lord and two 
lady; the quadruple lord, “He who looks in four directions;” 
the lord of the thirteen powers; the one lord, i. e. embodying a 
complete count = 20; tlie lord of five (f. e. of the Middle and 
Four Quarters) ; of seven, e. of the Middle, Above, Below, and 
Four Quarters; of thirteen, i. e. of the duplication or male and 
female or celestial and terrestrial divisions of the Above, Below and 
Fonr Quarters plus the Middle. 

Snrrouuding the cen^ head are four square divisions arranged 
in two separate parts, each of which includes what appears to be 
in one case the right, and in the other the left, conventionalixed daw 
(forepaw?) of an animal armed with hooked nails, sncil os Mictlan- 
tecuhtli, the lord of the North, is represented with. 

The square compartments contain symbols of the four elements 
so disposed that air and water are appropriately associated with 
the hand to the right (= male region) and fire and earth with the 
hami to the left side (= the female region) of the central head. 
But this is not all, for another caiefully devised relation between 
the elements likewise appears upon careful examination. In the 
middle, canned above the central face and between the symbols 
for air and fire, is the oonveutionMized “ ray of the Sun,” or 
pyramid which typifies “ that which ascends or is above ” the up¬ 
per elements and the Above. As its opposite we find below, situ¬ 
ated between the symbols of earth and water, a ring with a 
concentric circle representing the drop of water = “ that which 
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descends.” As tho Moon was inseparably associated with water 
and the Below, it is doubtlessly inclnded in the symbolism. 

One more point which will i-eceive due. attention in my mono¬ 
graph remains to be briefly noticed. A.s the symbol for air = esist. 
is situated to the right of the symbol for north, and the earth = west 
is to its left, it Is clear that the central face is conceived as looking 
down from above upon the spectator. It is only when the stone 
is considered as placed face downward that the symbols assume 
their proper positions os regards the cardinal points. This re¬ 
versal, which is the natural result of the association of the e.nst and 
south with the right hand of the middle personage, suggests that 
the monolith may have been originally designed to be let into the 
flat or slanting ceiling of a building. As a parallel instance I will 
state that, some years ago, Senor Troncoso pointed out to me a 
fact he had notic^, namely, that the I'clative positions of the car¬ 
dinal points on the F«}ervary chart were revei'sed and that it must 
have been intended to be looked at from onderneath. 

Each of the element symbols is accompanied by four nnmeraU 
placed in the augles of the sqnares, with one exception, where one 
numeral was obviously dislodged from its proper i> 08 itioQ by an 
enci'oaching emblematic ornament. The positions of these nu¬ 
merals and of their square enclosures are what recalled to my mind 
the opposite positions assnmed by Ursa Major in its animal rota¬ 
tion around the axis of the heaven. Just as the central face 
primarily represented Polaris, so these squares figured the four con¬ 
trapositions of the great constellation. The peculiar, almost cross- 
shaped figure resulting from the union and association of the sym¬ 
bols of the Centre, and of the Above, Below, Right, Left= Four 
Quarters, is a well-known conventional sign, generally known as a 
** naboi-ollin.” The accepted translation of this name is *' four 
movements,” from olinia, verb = to move, and no name could 
be more appropriate for a symbol which, to my idea, like the 
swastika, actnally represents the movement of the most eonspicn- 
ous of septentrional constellatioDS to font opposite places. 

At the same time, as the nahui-oliin on the stone encloses 
symbols of the four elements, the union of which was believed by 
the native philosophers to be essential for the production and 
maintenance of life, I was led to observe also the fact that the 
words for life and heart, and the verbs to be alive, to live, to re- 
snscitate, etc., are all derivatives from the root yuli, or yoll, which 
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andonbtedl}^ has a common origin with the verb ollnia = to move. 
It therefore not only appeare tliat, to the native mimi, motion and 
life were indiasolably linked together, but tliat the name nahui- 
oUin must have signified four-fold life as well as movement. It 
likewise typified the four sides of the great pyramid which formed 
the nucleus of the capital and was crowned by two temples, re¬ 
spectively occupied by symbolical images of the “ Divine Twins.” 
It is impossible not to realize that, in ancient Mexico, the pyramid 
constituted an imago of the entire system. 

Each of its sides obviously pertained to one of the four regions 
and was probably painted with its symbolical color.* It seems 
safe to assume that the pyramid was originally erected by the co¬ 
operation of people from the four quai-tera of tlie capital and 
state and was possibly added to at fixed intervals so that it rep¬ 
resented not only the constitution of the commonwi^th, but testi¬ 
fied to its age and growth. The widely-pravalent primitive custom 
that each individual should add one or more stones to a heap of 
stones, as an individual contribution, may have been carried out 
in the budding of pyramids, the origin of which will be discussed 
further on. 

Although it is almost superfluous to do so, as by this time the 
set of associated ideas must be familiar to the reader, I shall 
briefly summarize some of the chief foui--fold division or organi¬ 
zation of which the nahni-oUiu was the graphic symbol. It rep- 
reseoted: 

1 . The four elements or substances ond kinds of life. 

2. The four regions of the heaven, each composed, in turn, 
of four sub-regions. 

8 . The four provinces of the state, each coutaining four dis¬ 
tricts. 

4. The four quarters of the capital, each of which had four 
wards. 


» A •oroewhat d>«hc*rt«alnj «>n»lit«rniloB ooncarnlns tha SCos« of tho G^al Plan 
dooerreamentlOB. ThoprobaUHtjUtlwr It nm* orlglniillf palntod wUh Uio folow 
of tb« foor quarter* and tbat *owe of tlie record* tbu* twade are »rretrtOT*Ulr lo*u 
On uklBff the flrat Impre^lon# vrtlli goIaUne, In orderto wake hi* admirable M*t of 
tho monolith, Sefior Alwidlaiio dl*00Tcred many trace* of color, lodged tn email crer- 
ice* and corner* of the earring*. Moreoror. Uie u*o of the lymboUciU mIot* « 
•tone moBumente U Touched for by the great palated monolith which wa*. atrango to 
•ay. roAnterred after baring been dlacorered lo the City of Moxteo aome y a^. 
The wproduetlonof an obrloualy incorrect drawing made of tbl* •tone dnrtng itt 
nnooreied atate. ha* been publluhad In rol. n of the Annale of ih* NaUonal Mtueum 
of Mealco. 
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Like tlie nahnt-olHa the pyramid Trna an image or embodiment 
of the fandomental all'pervading principle. Both therefore equally 
expressed further meanings which I shall proceed to eoumorate. 

5. Four stars und also four star-groups or planets which seem 
to have been associated with the canlinal points and arc indicated 
by four discs exhibiting two concentric circles and four glyphs 
placed around them. Although at a disadvantage, not being nblo 
to substantiate my statement here, I shall mention tliat, amongst 
the above, the Pleiades and the planets Venus and Jupiter doubt¬ 
lessly figure, tbe latter as tiro evening and two morning stars. 

6 . Tbe haman loids of the four regions who respectively gov¬ 
erned tbe four divisions of the population, who were classified as 
the Fire, Air, Water and Karth people, the identical classification 
being applied in tnm to each class and so on ad 

7. Botaiioii or a movement encircling the four quarters imag¬ 
ined as quadruple motion.” This was not confined to the Sep- 
tentriones, for tlie ancient Mexican astronomers had recognized 
what they termed the “four movements of tiio Sun” — namely, 
its appai-ent rising in the east and progress to tbe north; and set¬ 
ting in the west and progress to the south. According to Leon y 
Gama, tbe fii'st to describe the stone in 1832, the centi’al nabui 
ollin” portrayed the “ four movements of the sun” and recorded 
tbe solstices and equinoxes. His opinion has since been shared 
by other writers, amongst whom I cite Sefior Troucoso. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir Norman Lockyer, moreover, tbe symbol does correctly 
and appropriately figure the annual course of the son. It must 
be admitted that the invention of a figurative symbol which not 
only records the annual rotation of the circumpolar star-groups 
but also the annual apparent coui'se of the sun is an achievement 
which has never been surpassed in primitive astronomy aud merits 
admiration aud recognition. Tbe record of the periodical move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies, constitutes, at the same time natu- 
rally a register of the four seasons. 

8 . Simultaneously with tbe division of the year into four equal 
parts, the ollin (and pyramid) typified tbe division of the 20-day 
peiiod into four quarters as well as the four 18 year periods which 
constituted the epoch of fifty-two years. As tbe Calendar periods 
will be discussed iu my monograph on the subject, I shall only 
mention here a fact sliowiug how completely tlie quadruplicate idea 
had influcuced native speculation. The Mexicans believed that 
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four great eraa bad passed since the creation of the world and 
designated these as the earth, air, fire and water eras. They 
believed that, although humanity had always escaped utter annihi- 
latioD, the world had been almost completely destroyed by three 
of tbe elements in succession at the end of three of these eras. 
At the time of the Conquest, the Mexicans supposed themselves to 
be living in a fourth age which was doomed tu perish by fire. 

9. According to tbe distinguished Mexican scholar Seuor Al¬ 
fredo Chavero, the symbols in tbe nahai*ollin commemorated tbe 
four epochs of the world’s history and I readily accept this as one 
of the many significations of the qoadraplicate figure. 

Leaving tbe nabui-ollin for the present, let us next consider tbe 
band, with compartments, which encloses it and exhibits the twenty 
symbols hitherto only known as calcndaric signs, — four of which 
were year- as well ns day-signs, whilst sixteen were day-signs only. 
Their relative positions show that they were intended to be read 
from right to left. 

A profusion of evidence, however, exists showing that individ- 
nals bore the day-names as personal appellations, not only in Mex¬ 
ico but also in Central America. Amongst the Quiches for instance, 
members of the “ Royal house of Cavek" are designated in Ibe 
Popol Vuh, aa three deer, nine dog, etc. 

It tliua follows that the twenty signs were not merely names of 
years and days, but also designated the tribes and clans. The 
element-symbols which marked every fifth day and the years and 
constitute the major signs, likewise were the names of the four 
great divisions of the people, and of their respective chieftoins. 
On the other band the 4 X 4 = 16 minor signs, applied not only to 
days but to the 4 X 4 = 16 clans. At the same time the element 
names conveyed in a general way tlm occupation of each of the 
four divisions of people as well as their places of abode in ref¬ 
erence to tbe capital. Accordingly, the earth people would spec¬ 
ially attend to agricnllure, mining, the manufacture of potteiy, 
etc.; water people to irrigation, the famishing of drinks, fishing, 
etc.; the fire people to all occupations which had to do with fire: 
the procuring of combustibles for fire and ligbtiug, cooking, the 
working in metals, etc. 

As on the stone, the sign calU = house is in juxtaposition to 
the symbol for air, it may be inferred that tlie air people were the 
buildera, the masons, the artificers, the Nahuatl name for which 
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WR8 “ toltecatl.” As the air symbol occupies the place of highest 
honor in reference to the central face, namely, above the right baud, 
it ie evident that the builders, or “ toltecaswere the caste which 
enjoyed the highest consideration. Their totem was the bird, the 
inhabitant of the air. The second rank in honor was held by the 
fire people placed to the left, above. Their totem was the ocelot. 

Witliout going further into details for the present, I merely point 
out that the identical division of the raembere of each community 
and association vrith the elements, etc., was carried out through¬ 
out the state. This method clearly established the relation and 
also detenninejd the geographical position of each class of people 
in reference to the whole. 

The carve<l baud on tlie Calendar-stone, with its twenty signs, 
determined once and for all time the exact position to be taken up 
in all public assemblages, in counoils, sacretl donees, and likewise 
controlled the exposition of the products of the land in the great 
market-place. What is more: each division of the [leople, by rea¬ 
son of its indissoluble union to oue element and one region, also 
had its own season during which it led lo ceremonial observances. 
So skilfully was the lunar ceremonial or religions year devised that 
each sign, without any distinction, ruled a period of thirteen days. 
At the same time the period fell into four divisions headed by the 
four principal or element signs. 

In the solar or civil year, each sign had its day, but as the com¬ 
putation of years passed by, each sign in dne rotation ruled during 
one year. It was only when each sign had had an equal rule that 
the cycle completed it^f, and, in tarn, became a part of a greater 
cycle of time. To realize the marvellous ingenuity with which the 
rotation of days and consequently the working of the entire ma¬ 
chinery of state was carried on, it is necessary to have before one’s 
eyes, a scries of reconstructive tables, such as I have prepared for 
my paper on the subject. For the present, however, I trust that 
some idea of tlie liarmonious organization of the state may have 
been conveyed to the reader. 

One important feature remains for consideration. As already 
mentioned, one of the four annual midnight positions of the Bear 
star-groups, and presumably a *M’oyal star,” pertained to each car¬ 
dinal-point and consequently to each of the four divisions of peo¬ 
ple. To this statement, which can be supported by substantial 
evidence, I must add that each of the sixteen minor signs likewise 
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designated constellations, of which there were thus four in each 
region of the heaven. The twenty familiar day-aigns thus actually 
constituted also the native zodiac. As the region to which each 
constellation pertains is clearly designated by the cartlinal-point 
signs, their identification is merely a matter of time. Since ten of 
the signs represent animals, nod these were the clan totems, it is 
easy to realize how animal forms, composed of stare, came to be 
traced in the heavens. 

Deferring farther discussion of the native zodiac I will but point 
out what an intimate relation was thus established and maintained 
between star-groups and human beings; and how the periodical 
rotation and stations of the celestial bodies actually guided or, at 
all events, coincided with the periods of human activity in various 
branches. 

I am not, as yet, prepared to formulate a final opinion on the 
meaning of the narrow band that surrounds the zodiacal belt, which 
is at the some time the list of years and days and of tribes and 
clans, but shall merely note that it exhibits four large and four 
lesser rays which designate the quartera and half-quarters of the 
whole. A few words conceiving tlie symbolism of these rays 
should find place here. In Nahimtl the ray was named ** tona- 
mitl,'* literally “the shining arrow,*’ “shnft of light” Ixtlilio- 
chitl tells os that it was an ancient custom of his people on taking 
poBscMion of new territoiy “ to shoot with utmost force four ar¬ 
rows, in the directions of the four regions of the world.”* This In¬ 
teresting passage shows us that the rays,». e. arrows of light, carved 
on the stone, conveyed the idea of possession of the four regions 
and four sub-regions by the central power. 

Returning to an examination of the concentric band to which the 
rays are attached: It exhibits also 4X10 groups of five dots, two 
of which groups are almost concealed by star-symbols on the re¬ 
curved open jaws of the serpents’ heads which meet at the bot¬ 
tom of the stone. Above this band and placed exactly between 
the larger and lesser rays are single compartments with five-dot 
groups. It has been interesting to detect the reason why two five- 
dot groups were carved, as I have already pointed out, immediately 
under the central head. They evidently supply the missing g^ups 
whose places are filled up by the recurved upper jaws of the ser- 
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peDta, heads at the bottom of the mooolith. btorn the 
to preserve a visible reoorti of these ttvo groa,*, .t 
a spceial importance was attached to the recording o 8 
dot groups besides the forty in the band, making a total of 4 X U 
= 48 groups, or 10 + 2 = 12 to each quarter. 

As the Mexican name for market was macuil-Uanquiztll, lit¬ 
erally the “ Five (day) market" and the Maya word for capital 
was homonymous with five = ho. it is evident that these five dot 
groups would have conveyed the idea of “market, inarkeMay 
Md possibly raarket town, to a Mciicnn. To a Maya-spcaking 
people they would have appeared to express practically the same 
amught, since all capitals, large or small, were marketplaces and 
absorbed and redistributed the product of quadruple provinces 
within the radios of its iurisdiction. The inference that the 
dot groups may have served as a topographical register of the 
larger and minor capitals existing in each quarter of the state, is 
substanUated by more evidence than can be pi-odnced here. I have 
moreover found indications that this belt may have served as a sort 
of moon-calendar which was also an attempt at an adjustment of 
lunar to solar periods,* Before, however, an estimate can be made 

iLeon T Gun* ftdv»DC«l lh« opinion that the Btone, topplemouted by a gnomon. 
Mrred tolar dock or dial, to mark the boura of tlie day# and the eeaaoiu, 

added that the itone may hare lerrcd further purpoeea tUao those ho cnouiorated nad 
hinta that It may bare alto recorded luuarperloda. Thie dlgtingulahcd ecUolareon- 
eJudea by acknowledging that the ancient Mexleane poieeaeod enllghWucd knowl- 
edeo of the moremente of the principal planeta and melhodj of obterrlng thorn. In 
jJdCT to dirtde tlmo for the purpocee of cirll aijd rellgiout goremmeot (I>«ea-lpaon 

deInadoe Pledme. Uexloo, 18», p.llO). , a ^ . .. a 

The leie Doctor Philip Valenttnl, in a learned dUoonrte on the CalendM-etone. read 
at New York in 1878. expreaeod hie rlew that It eontalncdi a complete and plaaUc rep. 
roeentaaon of the dlritlon of tline employed in ancient Mexico. 

The dltUngulahed Mexican toholftr, Sefior Alfredo Chatero, haa publlah^^e meet 
etaborate troatiio which baa been written on the aublect and dltc^e* JJenowt of 
Gamaand Valentlnl with much erudition. Beferring the reader to hie publlcaUoDi In 
the AnnaU of the NnUonal Muieum of Mexico I ahall but menUon hU riowe U»at the 
four eymbola. contained in the quadruplicate central figure record 
BaUre coemogony.that the central bead la an Image of the aun and that the roonu- 
ment iUelf la a rotlTc tAblet which waa erected to the Sun In hletori^ time, two con^ 
clualone to which I cannot eobaertbe. It le Inpoeeible to dlaouea fully the 
nublloatiODi of Sefioroe Troncoeo and Cbarero In these curdre remark#, but I ahall 
do eo on another occaalon. MeauwWle there le one point upon which bott of tbeeo 
authorities agree, namely. In admitting the poerible connection between the clylll^ 
non of Mexico and Peru and in recognlxlng that Tarioue ancient people of America 
had the DBhnl.oUlnlB common. A paaeage In SeSor ChaTCro’ework clalrae morcoTCr 
tneclal mention, aa It oontaina hla auppoeltlon that the algo nal»ui.omn may have 
arabollxod net only the four moTemenu of the iun, but alae thoee of the moon, which 
the writer aeema to regurd ae the nocturnal or dark aun. I am quite ready to agree 
with the above authorities on tome of the pointe mentioned, eonflletlDg a# their vlewa 
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of the fall meaning of this belt formed by the two great gcri>ente 
which encircle the entire monument, move time and labor will have 
to be expended. 

One point about the twin eerpente is clear; they arc represented 
as springing from a square enclosing the symbol Acatl accotn* 
pauied by 13 which has been generally interpreted as a calendar 
date. It seems to me to be more deeply significant than a mere 
date, e8|)ecially as it appears lo designate the i)oiQt of departure 
for the progressive movement of the two serpents whose open Jaws 
enclose human heads in profile which togctlier form oue face. The 
upper jaws end in two rccumd appendages, each exhibiting seven 
star symbols. As these obviously typify night or darkness and the 
open jaws seem to threaten to absorb or engulf the ray of the sun 
pointing downwards, it appears as though these t3q)ified a disap* 
penmuce of light into the underworld of darkness end destruction. 

The symbolical surroundings of the downward ray are in striking 
contrast to its opposite, the upward ray, which reaches to the 18 
Acatl sign and points to what appears to be the place of origin or 
birth of the twin serpents. It certainly seems that this all'ombraO' 
ing and enfolding twin pair are designed to typify the dnal foroes 
of nature under a form which would also express qnadruplication. 
By what must be termed a stroke of genius the designer of the inon* 
olith chose to represent the forms of two serpents, relying upon the 
fact that Nahuatl'Speaking people would see in each serpent ( = 
coatl) a twin (=: coatl). Bid be not also realise that to a Maya 
each serpent (=scan) would mean 4 (= can) and that the pair 
would appear to cml>ody or express the numerals 4 and also 8? 

It is notewortliy that each serpent is represented with one claw 
and that these two added to those contained in tlie central naboi- 
ollin complete the four>limbcd figure which was essentially the im¬ 
age of a complete count = the state, the nation, the era, etc. In 
this monument, as elsewhere, it is possible to follow the develop¬ 
ment of the symbolism expressed by two beads which foim butone, 


apptar to be at flnt slfht. Inaamuoh aa I regard the monomenl aa the Image of a 
pTnw or theoreUeal aeheme which colored and loSooDCOd all natlre tbooght, 1 hall 
as7 reoogatUoa made bf other atadeots of it# all-perradlng preaenro In the Calcodar 
and in the eoamogenj of the ancient Uexlcani. On the other hand I mnlatalo avlew 
which materlallr differ* from tboie of prerlooa writer*, nareeir, that tlie entire plan 
wa« originally baaed on the prlnlttve obeorratlon of Polaiia and In tlie concoi^oc 
of a atable centre: the teat of a power exteodlog orer the Four Qaartan and the 
AbOTeand Delow. 
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twin-bodies which mean four and of four limbs which repreaentthe 

digital count = 20. . j j 

Under different M[)ecU the same theme repeats itself f^ain and 
again upon the stone, which proves that the master minds who 
planned and wrought it destined it to be the image of n plan based 
on the idea of a central and yet all-embmoing, dual, yet qundruple 
force or power..' 

The preceding rapid sketch I have given of the wule-reaclung 
significance of this remarkable monument will, I hope, be found to 
• amply support and coiToborate tUe view I advanced in 1886 , when 
I pointed out that the “ Calendar-stone” answered to tlie desonp- 
tion given by Duran, of the “circular elaborately carved tablets 
which were kept in each market-place and were held in great vener¬ 
ation.” I trust that it is now clear why it should have been fre- 
quenUy consulted and wl.y the market-days were regulated accord¬ 
ing to the carved indications upon the surface. Engraved npon it 
were the Great Plan and its laws of organization and rotation. It 
clearly determined, once and for all, the sequence of the days; the 
relation of all classes of tlie population to each other and to the 
whole, and set forth not only the place each group should occupy in 
the market-place, but also the product or industry with which it 
was associated and the periods when its contributions to the com¬ 
monwealth should be forthcoming in regular rotation. The stone 
was therefore not only the tablet but the wheel of the law of the 
State and it con be conjectured that its full interpretation was more 
or less beyond the capacity of all but an initiated minority, cousiat- 
ing of the elders, chiefs and priests. 

Postponing for the present farther discussion of this, the most 
precious and remarkable monument which has ever been unearthed 
on the American Continent, let us briefly bestow attention upon 
the two other monoliths which may be said to be its companions 

aodobviously belong to the same period and civilization. In 1886, 

in the preliminoiy note cited above, I advanced the view that the 
first of tliese, generally known as the “ Sacrificial stone,” was a 
“law-stone of a similar nature [to the Calendar-stone] which re¬ 
corded, however, tlie periodical collection of certain tributes paid by 
subjugated tribes and others whose obligation it was to contribute 
to the commonwealth of Mexico.” I pointed oat that the ** frieze 
around the stone consists of groups, placed at intervals, of the 
flint-knives (tecpatl) with convenrionally carved teeth (flsutli) 
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giving In combination the worti *■ tecpatlantll." This occurs In 
Sabagnn’s HUtorla, as the name given to the “ lands of the tecpan 
or palace,” and in one of the native works I find designated the 
four channclB into \Thich the pi'oduce of these lands was diverted.” 

1 likewise noted that “ the periods indicated on it differ from those 
on the Calendai-stone,” which miglit more appropriately be des¬ 
ignated ns the ancient Mexicjiu wheel of the law or of the Great 
Universal Plan. 

Thirteen years of painstaking research have only served to 
strengtlien me in my inteii)retation of the “Sacriflcial-stone.” 
The frieze around it exhibits sixteen groups, each consisting of the 
repeated representation of a warrior characterized by having one 
foot only. In each case he is figured as seizing by the hair a dif¬ 
ferent individual, who bows his bead and offers the weapon he 
holds in hU right hand to bis victor. Amongst the sixteen subju¬ 
gated personages are two women and above each are hieroglyphs 
expressing the names of well-known localities, some of which are 
mentioned in native chronicles as having been conquered in his¬ 
torical times by Mexican rulers. 

In my account of tlie Plan of the Ancient City of Mexico, I 
shall illustrate these hieroglyphs, locate the places to which they refer 
and further discuss this monument. Meanwhile I shall but state 
that it undoubtedly belongs to the same category of monuments as 
the tablets in the “Temple of the Son” at Palenque; the bas-relief 
at Ixkun and that in the house of the “ Tennis court” at Chichen- 
Itza where warriors in a procession render homage to a seated per¬ 
sonage, by presenting their spear-throwers to him in precisely the 
same manner as shown on the Mexican Tribute-Stone. 

The upper surface of this exhibits the same division into eight 
ports, marked by four large and four smaller rays, poinUng to the 
quarters and half-quarters. Observation shows that of the six¬ 
teen localities four were assigned to each quarter and it is evident 
that the monument determined the time and the order in which the 
tribute for each was paid and collected at the capital. The one¬ 
footed man again graphically symbolizes axial rotation and con¬ 
veys the idea of a central ruler who in turn seizes and exerts 
control upon 4 X 4 tribal chiefs. The monument esfciblishes, 
moreover, the interesting fact that amongst the subjugated com¬ 
munities were two gynocracies, represented by women who, in¬ 
stead of spear-throwers, present tlieir weaving shuttle to the victor. 
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We shall next consider a monument whose uncouth and ugly 
form embodies a deep and nobly planned conception of the ** di¬ 
vine twin,” or “ divine Pour,” that so completely dominated the 
minds of the native philosophers. 

Let ue now carefhlly examine the monolith now preserved in the 
National Mueeum of Mexico (fig. 57). Leon y Gama, having 

observed that what ap¬ 
peared to be the fonn- 
datiouof the statue was 
carved and that massive 
projections existed un¬ 
der its so-called arms, 
logically concluded that 
the original design had 
beeu to suppoi-t the fig¬ 
ure from the sides, so 
that its base was lifted 
from tlie ground and 
the figure upon it ex¬ 
posed to view from nu- 
dcroeatb. Ilisinrcreoce 
is borne out by the carv¬ 
ing on the base which 
belongs to the same cat¬ 
egory as the image of 
Mic tlan • tecu b tl i, and 
represents a semi-hu¬ 
man body, of quadri- 
form shape soaring 
downward. 

The centre (fig. 51) 
exhibits on a square tbe 
five-dot figure, and the 
square, in turn, is en¬ 
closed in a circle; tbe whole symbolism relating to the now well- 
worn theme of the centre and four quarters and the union of the 
eai-th ^ the square and tbe heaven = the circle. It clearly ex¬ 
hibits a skull attached to each liQ)b, typifying the four quarters 
or the clans and their chiefs, whilst tbe hands hold tbe larger 
heads, emblematic of supreme dual rulersbip. It is interesting to 
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And that the above carvings under the feet of the sculptured figure, 
embodies the entire meautug of the statue, which is but a varia- 
tiou of the native philosophical theme of Divine Twain ” or Quet- 
zalcoatl. Two serpents' hea<ls surmount a semi-human body and 
meeting form the semblance of two single faces turned to the front 
and back of the statne. By this ingenious device the unity, yet 
duality of the divine twin is graphically rendered and one-lialf of 
each couiitenance is represented as belonging to each serpent. 
These are thus shown to be indissolnbly linked t<^ether, yet dis¬ 
tinct. Their single, yet dual head has four eyes, eight fangs and 
two forked tongues. The figure and skirt composed of intertwined 
rattlesnakes, constitute fomlDioe attributes given to the symbolical 
figure of the “twin-lord and twin-lady,” the “ father and mother 
of all.” Instead of bands the arms terminate in serpents’ heads 
and the huge feet in great claws. 

Between these, In the front and at the back, a rattlesnake’s body 
and bead appear. The belt consists of a lai^e snake whose bead 
and tail hang down in front, as the ends of a bow. A skull is 
attached to the front and another to the back of the belt. In the 
latter case it surmounts a fan-shaped, curiously plaited ornamental 
appendage paitly decorated with feathers. Forming a sort of 
ne^lace in front are four bands, i. s. 4 X 5 = 20 and two con- 
vcotioualized hearts. At the back tiiere are two hands and two 
hearts aud an intricate knot which fastens the necklace, the real 
meaning of which is far from what it may appear to be. It 
probably signified the same as the painted hearts and bands on 
cei-emonial garments of which Sabagun tells us that “ they meant 
tliat the people who wore them lifted their hearts and hands to the 
Creator to implore for rain and food.” At the same time, the ar¬ 
rangement in front clearly reveals the sculptor’s allusion to the 
head, two hearts, four bands and twenty fingers, which symbolize 
these familiar numerical divisions. An indication tbit this sym¬ 
bolical statue was probably designed and executed by the same 
master who made the circular stone of the G-reat Plan, is fur¬ 
nished by the calendar sign 18 Acatl, which is carved under the 
skull at the back of the figure. 

Deferring an investigation of the significance of this date, I 
shall now draw attention to what is to me the most interesting and 
important feature of the whole image. The view of the top of 
the two heads, as may be seen by the accompanying reproduction 
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from a photograph (fig. 58) exhibita, at their liue of uaiou, a 
small square with diagonal cross-lines. The [josition of this sym¬ 
bol which resembles the top view of n pyramid and forms, as it 
were, the apex of the statue, every detail of which is deeply 8.\m- 
bolical, clearly reveals the sanctity and importance attached to this 
graphic image of the Centre, the union of four in one or vice 
versdy the theme on which the native mind played nnmbcrless and 
endless variations. 

A reflection, again forced upon one in studying the monumental 
composite image of the dual and quadruple forces of nature, is 
that it must have been as intelligible to a Maya ns to a Mexican, 
and conveyed the conception of Kukulcan to the one and Quetz* 
alcoatl to the other. Several facts point, however, to the greater 
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probability that the original conception of the monument must 
have arisen amongst Maya-speaking people. 

I'he divided square, simulating a pyramid and so obviously a 
symbol of four = can, carved on the head of a serpent = can, 
throws an interesting light upon the probable derivation of the 
affix = can, which occurs in certain names of localities in Mexico, 
and in some cases distinctly stands for “ mountain.” It is a fact 
which has already been cited in Senor Antonio Penafiel’s useful 
work on the Gec^graphicai names of Mexico that, in the picto- 
graphic hlei-oglyphs of localities the affix con signifies a town, be¬ 
ing synonymous with the tepee, i. e. tepetl, the Nahuall name for 
mountain or town. One of many similar instances, which could 
be produced, is illustrated in bis fig. xxiii, 1, where can obviously 
stands for the mountain which is represented os twisted or bent 
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over (oolhna), iQ the hieroglyph for Colhuacan. The hierc^lyphs 
for the towns Acayocan and Tenayocao, furnish a similar employ¬ 
ment of the mountain to cxpix'ss the sonud can. The sense of 
the afflx can, meaning a town, only becomes clear when we inter¬ 
pret it as the name of the artiflcial monutain with four sides, the 
pyramid, which was the symbol of four = the Maya can, and was 
the emblem of a central capital. This is convincingly proven by 
the Codex Mendoza for instance, in wbioh it is shown that tlie 
Mexican mode of recording the conquest of a tribe was to paint 
their biei-oglypUic name and a picture of the destruction of the 
pyramid temple which had stood in the centre of their capital. lu 
other wortls, the conquered tqwn ceased to be a centra of rule — 
its captive chieftain was taken to the capital, where the horrible 
rite of sacrifice performed upon him and the tearing out of his 
heart likewise symbolized the destruction of the independent life 
of the tribe or integi'al whole he represented in bis person. It 
was thus brought home to the conquered people that they had 
ceased to exist as an iodepeudent body, and the distribution of the 
chieftain's flesh to the ritnalistio cannibals graphically symbolized 
its absorption into the great central state. It is necessary to em¬ 
phasize here that these Ijorriblc rites were of comparatively recent 
origin and had been invented by the Mexicans for the purpose of 
intimidating their vassals, after a prolonged period of wars and 
bloodshed, which menaced the very existence of the integral state. 
The presence in Mexico of numerons names of towns, ending in 
can, seems to indicate the influence, in ancient times, of the Maya- 
speaking civilization to which the origin of the pyramid must be 
assigned. The association of the latter with the word can is strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in the name of Teotihua-Can, where stand the 
ruins of two of the largest and most imposing pyramids of ancient 
America. The base of the larger of the two has been eatimated 
at about 700 feet square, it being impossible to take an exact meas¬ 
urement owing to the mass of accumulated dAbrU which covers 
the lower part of the structure. 

The base of the second pyramid measures about 475 feet square. 
The sides of both pyramids rose at an angle of about 45 degrees 
and were in each case interrupted by four terraces. This doable 
application of a quadruple division merits special attention, as it 
produced besides the four great 4X4 lesser sections, the sacred 
centre of the terraces, which crowned each structure. Historical 
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tradition relates that the larger pyramid, known «fl the “ En¬ 
closure of the Sun (=Tonatiuh-I-Tzacaal),'* originally bore on 
its summit a colossal image of sun, covered with plates of 
gold, whilst the other, the Enclosure of the Moon ” exhibited n 
similar image, covered with silver. The distinguishetl and reliable 
historian Orosco y Berra quotes this tradition adding tlmt the 
soldiers of Cortes despoiled the images of their precious metals 
and that the Bishop Zumarraga ordered a further destruction of 
all monuments at Teotihuacan. 

The tradition which records the existence of a silver and of a 
gold image, cannot be dismissed as unfounded, because it meets 
with a certain amount of corroboration by other data. In the first 
case the so-called “battered goddess,” a mutilate<l stone image, 
which was found in the courtyard at the base of the “Pyramid of 
the Moon,” looks as tliongh it may have been the very mooument 
which was once plated with silver. Traces of concentric hands 
of ornamentation seem to indicate that its round face ha<l origi¬ 
nally occupied the centre of a sculptured disc, in which case this 
must have had adiametcrof about twelve feet. In Peru, as already 
stated, a silver image of the moon, associated with the female 
sovereign, was the complement to the golden effigy of the sun, 
associated with the luca. 

Even if data had not already been produced which establishes 
the existence of two religious cults in ancient Mexico, the respec¬ 
tive symbols of which were the stin and the moon, the presence of 
two pyramids at Teotihuacan would suggest the existence of a 
division of some sort. The origin of these great and imposing 
structures is shrouded in mystery, but it is generally conceded that 
they must have been built long before the comparatively modern 
inhabitants of the valley of iiexico, the wandering Aztecs, bad 
taken up tiieir abode in the midst of the salt lagoous. The erec- 
tioQ of two pyramids, however, proves that their builders bad 
already practised the cult of the middle of heaven and earth, or 
Above and Below, and of the Fonr Quarters for so long a time, that 
there had been a separation of religions and government into two 
almost independent parts, each complete in itself. In the light of 
the testimony produced it is safe to infer that for an indefinite 
time the rival cults developed side by side until dissension and con¬ 
sequent disintegration followed. The Mexican state was the out¬ 
come of a later effoi’t to reorganize and rebuild an integral whole 
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on the ancient plan, the knowledge of which hail been preserved 
and handed down. As time went on it was inevitable that the 
same causes which had causctl the more ancient and greater state 
to crumble away, should be actively at work on the second. 

It bos already been shown that two religions existed in Monte¬ 
zuma’s time the respective embodimeuts of which were Huitzilopo- 
chtli and Tezcntliiwca. It is au Interesting fact, related by Bernal 
Diaz, that the idols of both stood together in one tower at the 
summit of the great temple and were alike, “ because they were 
brothers.” At the same time whilst TezcatUpoca’s image was dec¬ 
orated with obsidian (= tezcatl) HuitzilopochtU’s was eucrusted 
with turquoises. It is curious to note how closely the old soldier’s 
description of these idols auswere to that of the great dualisUc 
statue which has been discussed in the preceding pages. His ac¬ 
count contains the following details: “ In this hall were what re¬ 
sembled two altars with very richly [ oraameuted or carved ] plat¬ 
forms on the top of the roof or ceiling. On each altar was a statue, 
as of a giant, very tall in body and very stout. The first, which 
represented HnitzilopochtU, liad a vciy wide, deformed or monstrous 
face and forehead, and terrifying eyes .... around his neck 
were faces of Indians and what were hearts. These were of gold 
whilst tlie former were of silver inlaid with blue mosaic-work. The 
entire body was covered with mosaic-work, gold and beads and 
misshapen pearls, all fastened to it with a kind of cement or glue. 
Encircling the body were what were like huge serpents made of 
gold and mosaic . . -The idol was of Tczcatlipoca, and its eyes 

■were made of shining black stone [obsidian] called Tezeat. The 
statues were alike because they were said to be brothers. Tezeat- 
lipoca was the loid of the Underworld . . -and around his body 

were figures like small devils with tails like serpents.”' But for the 
fact that Bernal Diaz mentions a plurality of faces in Hnitzilo- 
pochtli’s necklace, whereas our monument exhibits but one skull, 
in front, his description strikingly coincides with the monolith now 
existing. Considering that thirty years had elapsed before he wrote 
tills description allowance must be made for this and other alight 
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lapses. On the other hand, dnnl statues, exactly alike, but with 
differently colored ornamentation, are precisely what we should 
expect to find on the summit of the groat pyramid-temple of 
Mexico. With our present knowledge and comprehension of native 
symbolism, moreover, we see that two statues, each of which fig¬ 
ured twin-serpents, would best express the native idea of the dual 
and quadruple principles and elements. What is more, two dual 
statues, each surmounted by a square, diagonally crossed, like a 
pyramid, would correspond, in symbolism, to the two great pyra¬ 
mids of Teotthnacan and carry out, on a small scale, the idea of a 
dual government. 

Valuable and reliable evidence, showing to what an extent the 
Mexteana regarded their government as dual and quadruple, can be 
gleaned from the records of the presents sent by Montezuma to 
CorUs, under the impression that the bearded Spaniards were the 
descendants of the ancient founders of their civilization. The na¬ 
tive ruler sent the complete ceremonial dress of tlie four lords of 
the four regions denotiug by that act of homage that be acknowl¬ 
edged Cort4s as bis equal, t. s. the supreme central lord who united 
the four-fold power in his person. likewise sent him a laige 
wheel of pure gold, covered with designs and with the image of a 
monster in its centre." Its weight was estimated at 8,800 “ pesos " 
and it was considered the finest and best of all the presents." 
It was accompauied by “ a large wheel of silver,” weighing forty- 
eight marcos. By the light of our present knowledge it may be that 
both ** wheels " were images of the Great Plan and that whilst the 
gold one set forth the constitution and oigauization of the Upper 
divisiou of the State and possibly conveyed the statistics of its 
members, the silver wheel was a record of the Lower division. The 
gift of these tablets must have been intended as an act of sub¬ 
servience and an acknowledgment of Cortes as the lord of the 
Above and Bel(»w, ns well as of the Four Quarters. The utter lack 
of understanding for the symbolism of these gifts on the pai-t of the 
recipient, can scarcely have escaped the notice of Montezuma's 
messengers and must have sorely pnzzled their unfortunate master. 

The existence in Mexico at the time of the Conquest, of a dual 
state, suggests the possibility that, in some way, the pyramids of 
Teotibuecan cotitiuued to be connected with the opposite and rival 
cults of the Sun and the Nocturnal Heaven, although their origin 
was shrouded in the past. It is known that their site was vener- 
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ated: besides, the name Teotihuocan, which Orozco y Berra traos- 
lated as '*the place of the masters as keepers of tlie gods" or 
"the place where the gods were adored,” most probably really 
meant " the divine fonr-sided mountains or pyramids ” or, possi¬ 
bly, " the saciYd pyramids of the lords.” 

Until an extensive, cm-efully-planned and systematical explora¬ 
tion has been carried out at Tcotihaacan, it is impossible to form 
any definite conclnsioni concerning its past history. Cherish¬ 
ing the hope that such m exploration may yet be made daring 
my lifetime, I shall merely make a few remarks concerning the 
ruins, which I visited many years ago. Approaching them from 
the south one enters a broad straight road, several miles in length 
and about 250 feet wide, which is bordered at each side by a series 
of irregular mounds, probably covering mined structures. This 
imposing roatl leads directly into the vast courtyard which stretches 
acr(»8 the base of the great pymmid of the Moon. As the Ci^ 
of Mexico lies to the south of Teotibnacan it is significant to find 
that this road leads from that direction to a vast pyramid sit¬ 
uated at the north, which was, according to the ancient Mexican!*, 
the r^on of the Underworld, darkness and death. It is not snr- 
prising, therefore, to find that the ancient native name which still 
clings to the roadway is " the path of the dead.” The presence, 
moreover, of innumerable small clay heads which are, uudonbtedly, 
portraits or effigies of persons ^presented as dead, points to the 
alternative that Teotibuacan may have been the necropolis of an 
ancient civilization or that it was, even at the time of the Con¬ 
quest, the place where a register of deaths was kept by the priest- 
rulers, by means of small clay effigies. 

Considering the native idea, it seems more than probable that 
all matters pertaining to the dead should be relegated to the northern 
region and the fact that the road from ttte south leads to a pyra¬ 
mid which tradition associates with the moon, the symbol of the 
noctnmal cult of the " Below,” lends color to these views. 

There is a temptation to imagine that possibly after the adop¬ 
tion of two distinct cults of which the second pyramid seems to 
furnish incontrovertible proof, a further divergence ensued result¬ 
ing in the ultimate abandonment of tl)e capital by the votaries of 
the Sun, the male principle and the Above. As the native civili¬ 
zations were based on such a plan that dissension and disorgani¬ 
zation inevitably led to utter downfall and ruin, it is easy to see 
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that a gynocracy aud the cult of the earth and underworld should 
gradually become extinct. At the zenith of its power, however, 
it mayeafelybc inferred, that Tootihuacan was a great centre 
where astronomical observation and agriculture flourisIxMl, those 
being the iiaiural outcome of the cult of motlier-carth and the 
nocturnal heaven. Whilst all conjecture most necessarily be hy¬ 
pothetical, it is a comfort to reflect that, locked in the ntins thoiii- 
eelvea, lies guarded the post history of Teotihuacon, which wiu» 
shrouded in a mist of uncertainty even at the time of the Con¬ 
quest. 

The pyramids themselves, however, openly reveal the fact, that 
their builders possessed a knowledge of the great plan, and that, 
at some time, a single centi-al pyramid not being sufficient, two, 
of unequal sizes, arose to bear lasting testimony not only of post 
greatness, but of long-forgotten rivalry and dissension. Finally, 
there is one thing ceitain, namely, that the building of tJie pyra¬ 
mids at Teotihuacan must have been preceded by an extremely 
long period during which the native ideas, of which they were the 
expression and image, had developed and taken definite shape. If 
Teotihuacan yields evidence of an advanced stage in tlic history 
of the intellectaal development of the native race, it also marks 
the beginning of the disintegration of the state of which it was 
the central capital On the other band, at Cholula, also situated 
in the high plateau of Mexico, to the east of its pi-eseut capital 
stands, lu ruined solitary grandeur, the laigest pyramid on the 
American continent, whose base is twice as large as that of the 
pyramid of Cheops in Egypt. 

The name of the ancient capital of which it formed the nucleus 
was TuUan Cholollon Tlachiuhaltepec.^ Boturiui (op. oU. p. 118) 

<Iu TulluiTre Mem to And thuUtfaoqnlrftlCDttoUiellexleanltsacoAlMCiictosare, 
bf vhteh tile Teotniuaciua pyramid* are popularly dealzaated, aa may bo TorlAod by tiie 
diacuaalon of tiie Uaya word la tiie preceding pagoa tolom, tulnl, tolU, tolaeal}, 
wltlch eODveya tiie IdM of aonictiiiag eneloaed, entire, whole and univoraal and 
will b* reTOrted to. ChololJan aeamB to be connoctad with the verb oholol-tlaBto 
caciipe (llbo game from a enare or net) to fly, or to iprlng away. Acooiding to thta, 
Cholol-lan would mean ■'thepiaeeofaaeape or flight” and It will bo Man that tbia doe. 
IgnaUon will be found to agrao with the aatire tradition concorolngtho porpoaoof tbe 
pyramid, which will bo cited preaeotly. It la not Impoaflble, howetrer. that Gbolol-lan 
may bo blllngnal and also be a corrupt rendering of tbe Maya ho or Aool b head, alao 
capital. Thla lupiwalUon reeclrci a certain anpport from Padre Bio*’ automont th^t 
“the Inhabitant* of Cholula, In thair aacred featir^a, parfonDOdaaoIeran dance around 
the pyramid ohamting a aong which began with thowordaTulanlanHulaez. Thoae,he 
Btotca,*' belongodtononeoftbolanguagoa nowapoken in Mexloo” (Oroaooy Derr* 
op. eft. p. asS). The name TlacblQbaltepeti ia tnnalatod by Oroaeo y Bam by 
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cites ftn old native manuscript ou which a picture of the pyramid 
of Chohila was painted with the note that, in ancient times, it was 
named Tultecatl-Chalchlhuntl On Asia Kcatepec, which be trans¬ 
lates as “ the monument or precious jade stone of the Toltecs, which 
rears itself in the region of the air." As eca-tci>ec literally means 
air-mountain, Botnrini’s translation may sccra somewhat exag¬ 
gerated ; on the other hand, the Spaniards, who knew the Nahuatl 
language best, repeatedly state tJiat its words were so replete with 
significance that it would sometimes require several Spanish sen¬ 
tences to set forth the meaning of a single native word. Botnrini, 
who bad exceptional opportunities for obtaining information, adds 
to the above the following translation of a Nahuatl inscriptiou 
which had been written by the native scribe below the drawing 
which unfortunately is now lost. “ Nobles and Lonls: Here you 
have your documents, the mirror of your past, the history of 
your ancestors who, out of fear for a deluge, constructed this place 
of refuge or asylum for the possibility of the recurrence of such a 
calami^.” 

After citing the opiuioos of vai-ious authors concerning the ori¬ 
gin of the pyramid, Orozco y Berra concludes that “there is no 
certainty about its age, but instinctively it is 8uppose<l to be ex¬ 
tremely ancient and to pertain to pre-historic times. According to 
my judgment the people who constructed it belonged to the same 
civilization as the builders of Teotihuacau and possibly were their 
contemporaries. Cbolollan was also a venerated sanctuary, in 
which the religious idea predominated” (cp. cit. p. 368). “At 
the time of the Conquest a temple stood on the summit of the 

’'moQDUln niAde bjr «. artlflolal monauua or prramld; from UaoblulutltttJI, 

th« act of acoomplIalilDg wmo work forming or eroaUng oomothlag. A« tho origin of 
prlnlUre •rnlwllare In a qncjtloD of luch deep liiiorMt I ahall raenaon here eome 
oarlooj data in eonnoedon with tiie pyramid. The word Tlachinhaie wu a title or 
name applied to the “CroatororPorTBerofliTlngereatares.’* In order to expreoe the 
sound of thie word in Uio pieture-wrltlnga, it U obvious that a pyranld eould have 
been employed, elnee It graphically and phonetically conveyed the desired suand 
tlaehlnal tepetl. AtUiesAmotlrneaeoiDpleineoUry sign would he neoessary so ante 
obtain a symbol which would specially apply to the Creator alone. The word 
Uachia Bto look, eee, watch, uatnmlly suggesU Iteelf, as a oomploioeot to Uie sound 
ttacli; and to express, in a enrilvo way, the acUoa of seeing, an eyesuSIced. We 
thus see that an arddolal mountain or pyramid and an eye formed a hieroglyph which 
expressed the sound “ Tlachluale" and slgnlfled tho "Oreator.’* At the eye by Itself 
was the sign for star, and the Idea of a central star, at frequently depleted In tho 
nahnl-ollin eigo, was an emblsm of tho OroaUve and central power, It is evident that, 
besides Its Ittoral moaning, <. s. an aitiaelst orerentodmonntaln, a “ UaehlahaltepeU” 
would have heea regarded by tho Initiated as the Uountala of the Creator, tho 
aacrod pyramid, which waa the Imago of oentral, doal and quadruple power. 
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pyramid and contained an image of Quotznicoatl (the Divine Twain, 
the Creator, the Father and Mother of all) as well ns an aerolite, 
shaped like a frog which bad fallen from heaven, wrapped in a 
ball of flame.’* In the VaticnnMS. of Padre Rios there is nnotlicr 
version of the tradition that the pyramid had been erected by giants 

after a deluge, which had destroyed everything.and that 

before it was finished, fire fell upon it causing the death of its 
builders and the abandonment of the work. 

Allusion has already been made, in the preceding pages, to the 
native traditions according to which, ** there had been throe mem¬ 
orable epochs in the history of mankind, which lasted for cen¬ 
turies and were abmptly terminated, each time by a mighty con¬ 
vulsion of nature. The majority of human beings perished in 
each of these, but a remnant sumved and thus the race w.ns pre¬ 
served.” 

The periodical festival of thanksgiving, which was still observed 
at the time of the Conquest by tlie native races, abundantly testi¬ 
fies to the reality of their belief in these great catastrophes and the 
preservation of their ancestors from utter extermination. It was 
doubtless in Older to make their past histoi^ conform witli the 
quadruple organisation of all epochs of their native Calendar that 
the native sages assigned tlieir successive destructions to the sep¬ 
arate agencies of fire, water and air, in the form of violent tem¬ 
pests and cyclones. From descriptions contained in the Mexican 
Codex Chimolpopoca and in the Popol Vuh, the sacrcil book of the 
Quich48, it will be seen that the phenomena described ni'e such os 
would natxirolly accompany a volcanic outbreak on a great scale. 
Considering that, in Mexico alone, there are no less than nine 
monster volcanoes, of which two are not yet extinct, and that in 
Guatemala, in historical times, whole cities have been destroyed by 
earthquakes and volcanic action, it is not at all astonishing to find 
traditions of great catastrophes amongst the inhabitants of these 
regions. 

No one can look upon the grand snow-clad peaks of the great 
volcanoes, which surround the high central plateau of Mexico, 
without realising that migb^ upheavals and disturbances, such as 
the world bos seldom seen, must have attended the formation of 
the huge craters next to which Vesuvius seems but a hillock. A 
volcanic outbreak amongst these elevated peaks, which range from 
15,000 to 19,000 feet above the sea-level, would obviously be ac- 
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companied by great inandations caused by the meltiog of the 
masses of saow which crown their heights. The valley of Mexico 
in which the lai^e li^oons lie} as in a basin without an outlet, and 
the plains which surround Cholula and stretch to the base of the 
volcanoes must repeatedly have been the scene of ruin and desola¬ 
tion, lasting for many centuries. As tlie Abb6 Bourbourg jnstly 
remarks: “ The majority of the edi&ces in the City of Mexico are 
bnilt of volcanic tufa, said to have been formed by the small vol- 
ciinoes which lie at ibe southeast of the valley of Mexico. At va¬ 
rious periods of antiquity great masses of lava have descended into 
this valleyi in which one extensive ancient lava-field is now known 
as the * Pedregal de San Augustin.' ” Another great flow of lava has 
actually been traced from its apparent sonrcC} the now extinct vol¬ 
cano of Ajusco, at the sooth of the valley of Mexico, to Acapulco, 
on the Pacific coast. 

The Mexican chronicles describe as follows the destmetion of 
the earth by lire: .... there came a rain of fire: all that ex¬ 
isted wns burnt and a rain composed of sand-stone fell. It is said 
that whilst the sand-stone we now see was being formed the tet- 
zontii [f. e. volcanic tufa], boiled with great noise. Then the red 
mountains also lifted themselves op ... the suu consumed 
itself [was darkened], all houses were destroyed and all the lords 
or chiefs perished . . . 

The same author relates how, after the repeated destruction 
by water, obscurity reigned for twenty-five years. This cataclysm 
is also described in tlie sacred book of the Quiebto as follows: 
** Then ... the watens became swollen by the mere will of the 
Heart of Heaven and there came a great inundation from above 
and descended upon the people .... they were deluged and 
then a thick resinous substance fell from the sky. The face of the 
earth was obscured and a dark rain commenced and fell during 
the day and during the night .... there was great sound of 
fire overhead. Then the people ran pushing each other and filled 
with despair: they endeavoured to mount upon the bouses and 
these, falling in, threw them again to earth. They wished to climb 
the trees, but these swayed and cast the people from tliem; they 
tried to enter oaves, but these shut themselves before them ..." 
It was after this universal ruin and destruction that, according to 
native tradition, the pyramid of Cholula was erected, as a place of 
refuge for the remnant of the native race which had escaped de- 
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stnictioD and retarned to the scene of desolation, hired by the rich¬ 
ness of tlie fertile soil, jixst as the Italian peasants return to their 
vineyards on Vesuvius after each eruption. All things considered 
there seems to be no ground for rejecting the native tradition 
which affirms that the great pyramid of Cbolula was crccU'd ns a 
place of refuge from inuudations, especially as no more plausible 
explanation of the origin of the pyramid can be imagined. Any 
primitive people, inhabiting fertile plains which abounded in game 
and fish, and food-plants, but were exposed to frequent inunda¬ 
tions, could not fail to recognize the advantages of an elevated 
piece of ground as a place of safety. It is easy to imagine the in¬ 
termediate stages in the transition from this simple recognition to 
the final determination to build a compact, high and spacious eleva¬ 
tion, within the reach of all inhabitants of a settlement, on which 
these could not only find refuge from the dangers of floods and 
volcanic disturbances, but also storp their harvest, and possibly 
some form of raft or boat which they might employ as a last means 
of escape. 

Irrefutable proof that the maize had been cultivated from remote 
antiquity in this region, and bad even become identified with it, is 
famished by the fact that the name of the small republic of Tlax- 
calla, which lies in the neighboring foot-hills, signifies bread, and 
that its hieroglyphic sign consists of two hands holding a tortilla, 
or maize-cake. 

It is well known that botanists have not yet succeeded in identi- 
f^iog, amongst the native grasses of America, tlie ancestor of the 
cultivated maize-plant. They assert, however, that the develop¬ 
ment of what is now the world’s largest cereal, from a wild native 
species, must have required incalculable time. 

It must be admitted that no factor could possibly have more 
speedily imprassed upon primitive men the benefits of concerted 
action and of organization and communal life than the occasional 
recnrreuce of a great and imminent peril which was shared by all 
alike, and for wbioh there was but one visible meaus of escape. 
It is equally clear that, ouce a concerted and united undertaking 
had been determinecl upon, some sort of plan and organization 
must have naturally evolved itself. The mere building of such a 
gigantic structure as the pyramid of Cbolula, which may well have 
absorbed the energies of several geoerations of men, or, at all 
events that of innumerable workmen, could well have been an 
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abiding moat powerful factor in establishing their social or* 
gaaization. Ita erection must indeed have marked an epoch in the 
lives of the inhabitante of this region, because, daring many years 
it created a bond of common interest which, of itself, might well 
have laid the foundation of a permanent communal life, in which 
responsibility and labor were equally distributed. The mere ne* 
cessity to expend an equal amount of material and labor upon tbe 
building of each side of the pyramid, would naturally lead to tJie 
formation of pathways traced by the feet of the carriers of earth 
and stone from different directions, and ultimately to a division of 
the workers into four bauds, each associated with a different car* 
dinol point. Practice would demand that each band should be nn* 
dcr leadership, and be divided into those who collected aud carried 
material, and those who placed it in position, at each side of tbe 
pyramid. The necessity for general supervision aud directorship, 
extending over tlie four hands of workers alike, would, of itself, 
create central mlersliip upon which would devolve the duty of en¬ 
forcing on equal division of labor, which would create, in turn, 
some form of systematic routine and rotation. It can thns be uu* 
derstood bow, by slow degrees, each side of the pyramid would be¬ 
come permanently identified with a cardinal point; and associated 
with a division of workmen under its leader and a fixed period of 
time. It may likewise he seen bow a separate caste would slowly 
develop itself, cousistiug of the trained architects and builders, 
tbe descendants of the first organizers of human labor, and sys¬ 
tematical rulers of men.* 

It may thus be seen how tbe realization of frequent danger, the 
necessity to provide au escape aud insure the safety of the race, 
aided by experience, might lead to the conception of a vast pyra¬ 
mid, the mere building of wiiich would create aud establish the 
fundamental principles of organization and government. 

The simultaneous development of the ideas suggested by Polaris 
would inevitably lead to a comparison and association of the ter¬ 
restrial centre of communal activity with the polar axis, and to 

* Th« (ettinonr of OArty Spoaltli ial*8lon*rt0i oMabllihod the fmcA that In oiiclent 
Mexico A CAAto of mmoler builders And masons existed, wboM nan**, Tolleea, lden> 
used them with the ancient centre of elTUUAtloD and tnusrel itate of Tollan. 

Whenever tbe naUves were asked who bsu) eonstmeted certain edifices, passesand 
reads, etc., they Intnilably answered the ■ tuitecss,' a KahuaU word In current uee, 
which signified • tbs skilled artificers or workers In stone, etc., the master-maaons or 
banders.''* 
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tbe conception of an earthly government in which hamnn affairs 
were adjusted so as to be in seeming harmony with tbe movements 
of celestial bodies. The blending of the conclusions attained by 
tbe asti'onomer-priests, and tbe practical system adopted by the 
master builders^ conld not fail ultimately to cause the pyramid to 
appear as the sacred visible sign or image of the single^ central 
power and quadruple government which extended its rule through¬ 
out heaven and earth. I venture to point out that, if carefully 
analyzed, the pyramid seems to be but a later developmeut 
of precisely the same ideas which are expressed by the swas¬ 
tika. 

Pausing now to review preceding data we find it demonstrated 
that the geographical position of Tullan Cbolollan and its pyramid 
designates it as an ancient seat of civilization where the native 
scheme of organization may have evolved itself, and the source 
whence the native traditions concerning successive deatractive cat¬ 
aclysms and convulsions of nature may have spread. 

What is more, tbe peculiar conditions existing at Tullan Cholol- 
Ian, situated in the heart of a volcanic region, would amply explain 
the traditional destruction and abandonment of tiie most ancient 
centre of native civilization and tbe spread throughout tbe conti¬ 
nent of tbe identical scheme of government, etc., it being most 
natural that each band of fu^gltives, on finding what appeared to 
be a favorably situated region, should settle there and carry out 
tbe inherited plan of organization, etc., which would naturally 
become slightly modified under altered conditions. Fresh colo¬ 
nies on tbe pattern of the ruined metropolis and integral state 
would sneoessively be founded far and wide and as examples of 
such I venture to designate Tulantzinco, literally the title Tullan, 
and possibly Teotibnacan, where the native civilization seems to 
have undergone Its more advanced stages of evolation, and to 
have risen in power, developed divergent cults with separate lan- 
gnages (tbe Maya and tbe Nahuatl) and instituted the two relig¬ 
ions and dual rulerabip which eventually led to dissension and tbe 
dissolution of tbe integral state at a period anterior to historical 
times. 

Tbe assumption that the most ancient centre of native civili¬ 
zation lay in a volcanic region afifords a plausible explanation of 
bow an inordinate value would naturally be placed on stability, 
per ee, and tbe feelings of veneration for Polaris and a passionate 
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longing for a place of terrestrial and celestial rest would become 
strongly developed. Indeed, it is only possible to nnderstand the 
reason why various American tribes wandered about in aident 
and earnest search for the stable middle of the earth, when it 
is assumed that they must have been driven from their former 
place of residence by volcanic disturbances which made a ilrm 
piece of ground under foot seem to be the most desirable of all 
earthly beneBta. I venture to assert that this search and the ideal 
of stability would not have been suggested so forcibly to people 
who bad never experienced a long succession of more or less 
terrible eartbqnakes. 

Although widely different opinions conccrotug the identification 
of the ancient TuUan are held by American arcbieologists they 
will all doubtlessly admit that at Cholollan we have, in tlie first 
case, a locality to which the natives assign the name of ToUan, 
and a pyramid, the laigest on the American continent, which tes¬ 
tifies that, in prehistoric times, this place was inhabited for a pro¬ 
longed period, by a numerous and oi^nized community. 

The fertility of the surroundtug plains now known as the 
Campina de Puebla and the ancient name of TIascalla yield evi¬ 
dence that, from time immemorial, this district was associated 
with maize cultivation. 

The vicinity of the giant volcanoes of Popocatepetl, Iztaccihuatl 
and Orizaba* sufficiently demonstrate that they must repeatedly 
have been the scene of violent disturbances which would fully 
account for the tradition of successive cataclysms which destroyed 
a vast state and almost annihilated the native race. 

^Ihe foregoing unassailable facts undoubtedly justify the oon- 
'clnsioD that the giant pyramid of Cholula marks the site of the 
great and ancient Tollan whose destruction was the theme of the 
plaintive native songs of lamentation even at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest. That the natives have ever regarded Cholula as a place 
of particular sanctity is shown by the following statement by 
Fray Geronimo Roman y Zamorra (1569-1575) (Republicasde In- 
dlaa, ed. Snarez, Madrid, 1888): **It was Colola or Cholola, 
which was the ancient metropolis or bead of all the native relig¬ 
ion, so much so that all the great chiefs or lords bad their owo 

*Tb* ancient uUre nnne of thle volcano wai Clctal4ap«tl. Uterallf ttM Star 
Hoontaln, from wbleh It naf, p«riui|>i, be Inferred that, from the plalne, tta high 
and sharp peak aerredaa a means of registering the morenenteoC certain stare and 
planele. 
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chapels and dwelling houses there because they used to perform 
pilgi'images to its great temple this being the most revered [in the 
(and].” 

It is also reasonable to iufer that the region of the high plateau 
and valley of Mexico, possibly before the formation of the great 
lagoonS) was the cradle of ancient American civilization, where, 
daring countless centuries, the native race literally and figuratively 
cultivated its own maize and simultaneonsly develope<l the set of 
ideas which formed the basis of its intellectual evolution. 

In this connection it is interesting to reflect that, as clearly 
shown by ceremonial usages which existed throughout our conti¬ 
nent and survive to the present day amongst the Fneblo Indians, 
it is to the fostering care, forethought and labor of countless gei>- 
eratioDSof women, the Corn Maidens and Motljers,” that America 
owes the priceless legacy of a food-plant which has already sus¬ 
tained untold millions of lives. Thus, whilst tiie ancient “ Daugh¬ 
ters of the Earth ” have given their country a gift which will 
last for all time, the pyramids, temples and cities, reared by the 

Sous of Heaven,” have fallen into ruin, and the great edifice of 
human thought that they reared, their complex social organization, 
government and calendar now lie superseded under the dost of 
time. 

At this point of investigation the question naturally arises, 
Whence came the founders of the native civilization, who estab¬ 
lished themselves and peopled the central region of Mexico aud 
doubtlessly dwelt there for a prolonged period prior to the first of 
the traditional cataclysms which nearly proved destructive to their 
race? 

It is obvious that, before this interesting question can be satis¬ 
factorily discussed, a minute aualysis and iuvestigatiou should be 
made of all other ancient civilizations of the world in which the 
swastika was employed os a 8ncre<l symbol. A comparative re- 
seareb on such a scale could only be effectively carried out with the 
active codperatiou of orientalists, arctucologistsaud philologists in 
all deparlmcnts of researoh. Taking, as an index, the presence in 
old centi'es of civilization of the most ancient sacred symbol of the 
world, tite swastika, the aim of tlie joint investigation should be to 
trace how far it was accompanied, in each country, by pole-star 
worship and the set of ideas, symbols and words to which it is so 
indissolubly Uuked in ancient America and Ciiiiia. By this means 
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only can a fl«ial conclnsion be rencbcd as lo whether this symbol 
spread over the earth from one original centre of civilization, or 
wbetlier it suggested itself to primitive observers of Septentriones 
in various localities and at different times, as the natural ontcomo 
of star-obsen-ation. If the swastika and the septentrional set of 
ideas spread from one centra then we should expect to flud (hem 
ncoompanied by traces of a common language. I shall have am- 
tributed my share to the joint investigation when, in addition to 
Ihe pi-ecediug data, I present the following list of Maya and Mexi¬ 
can names iuUmately associated with the native symboUandset 
of ideas. In presenting tlicm I once more draw attention to the 
resemblance of sound in wonU which obviously influenced the choice 
of certain symbols just as, for instance, loose-skinned oranges are 
now given ns presents at New Year in China, because their native 
name has exactly the same sound as the word meaning “ good 
fortune.” The use, especially on porcelain, of the hat = fnh, lo 
signify » happiness," also fuh, and of the sonorous stone “King” 
toemblematize “prosperity,"* are other instancy which 8he<l much 
light upon the origin of primitive symbolism in China and else¬ 
where. 


STMSOLS AND HAKES COHNKCTEO WITH MIUDLE OR CEKTRB. 

Afaya. 

Ho, or Ti-hoo = name of ancient capital of Yucatan. 

Ho-m. or ho-mul = artificial mound or pyramid. 

Ho-mtanil = belly. 

Ho-bnel = entrails. 

Ho = five, symbolized by band = kab, also by five-dot group. 
Cl-hom = sacred tree, the leaves of which were scattered m the 
temple court-yard at the baptism of children (Unda). 

Ho-1 = head (symbol). 

Ho-och = vase in general. 

Coxabel = heart or life, ef. ah-cueh-cab = heart of the state, 

title of lord or chiefUio. 

Nic, or nic-t6 = flower, usually represented as consisting of e 
parte, i. the centre and four petals. 

Tern = the square altar. 


»caini, Prof. Hob. DouslM. p.«. 
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KA.MK8 or 8T11BOLS COKMKCTEO WITH POUB QUARTERS, ABOYB AMO 

BELOW. 

Maya. 

Caq = four, serpent. 

'Caanzssky, cord. 

CftoalU = odj. grandeur, elevation. 

Canal = on top of, on; also yellow. 

Canal-cun-zaal = to exalt, elevate, aggrandize, praise. 

Cananil= necessity, need. 

Canaan = adj. necessary, needed. 

Cb6 = tree. 

Ziu-che = cross, literally tree of life or of power. 

Zin-ilxs powerful, c/. zihnal=: original, primitive. 

Zibzabal = creation. 

Zian = tbe beginning, origin, generation. 

Zibil =: to commence, or be bom. 

Zinan =: scorpion, symbol. 

XAUB AMD SYITBOL OP NORTH. 

Maya. 

Am spider. 

Aman =: the north. 

STAR-NAMES. 

Jlfaya. 

Kk = star, black. 

Ek-cboab = name of the patron divinity of travellers and trad¬ 
ers, i. s., the pole-star, 

<if. Ikal, native word adopted by Spanish missionaries to denote 
“ a spirit.” 

I have already pointed oot how a minute comparison of the 
equivalent Mexican symbols and tbeir names shows that the latter 
often seem to l>e mere translations from the Maya and that the 
same identity of sound does not always exist between the Nahuatl 
symbol, its name and true significance. On the other hand iu the 
much-used Mexican symbol for the centre and four quarters, the 
flower, pronounced ho-chitl, but written xo-chitl, the ai'chaio Maya 
, syllable ho, so intimately connected with the centre, recurs. It also 
appears in the name of the constellation Ursa Minor, xo-necuilli, 
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iu the word xoch'ayotl = toitoisef employed as a symbol, aud ia 
the name xoloU = sometbiug double or dual, sometiince employed 
as a eyuoiiym of oontl = twin, serpent. The hand = maitl woe 
employed to express the numeral five = mocuilli. It is particn* 
larly interesting to note that iu order to express the word tlachU 
ual-tepetl or artificial mound ” (tlio Muyn bom) in Nabuatl, tbe 
scribes bad to paiat a mountain surmounted by on eye, a symbol 
also employed to designate stars = tbe eyes of night. Tbe Na> 
buall for tree = quaknitl is almost homonymous with quaitl = head 
and both were employed as symbols of tbe centre. 

Tbe following Nabuatl woids claim special attention. Tbe first 
is teotl, which was adopted os tbe equivalent of tbe Greek Tbeos by 
tbe St>aD{sb missionaries, but which appears to have been originally 
used in the sense of a ‘‘ Divinity,” or divine lord,” and was also 
applied to all lords or rnlers. 

The second is the verb yoli or 
yolinia=to live and yolloil = 
heart. A special interest at* 
tacbes Itself, however, to tbe 
noun yauatl = circle and the 
verb yaua]oa = to go around in 
a circle many times, because 
there is good ground for ideuti* 
fying, as tbe Ursa hlajor, the 
star-god mentioned as Youal* 
tecubtli by Sabagun. As yonalli 
means night, the title literally 
signifies tbe lord of tbe night,” 
while yaual = tecubtli would 
mean the lord of the circle or wheel, tbe moet appropriate name 
for Urea Major. The achial representation, in tbe ** Lyfe of tbe 
Indians,” of tbe “ Lord of Night,” within a wheel or circle com¬ 
posed of his own footsteps, so strikingly corroborates this view, 
that further comment Appears unnecessary (fig. 59). 

In conclusion tbe exact meaning of tbe most important native 
symbols is here recapitulated so as to facililate comparative re¬ 
search. 

THB SWASTIKA OK CROSS 

the moat ancient of primitive symbols was primarily a graphic 
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represeatatioQ of the aimual rotatioa of the SeptentrioQOi around 
Polaris. It thus constituted not only an image of the most im¬ 
pressive of celestial phenomena but also a yeur-symbol. The 
most highly-developed forms of the strostika found in Mexico are 
associated with calendar-signs. In Mexico and in the Ohio Valley 
it is linked with the serpent, to the symbolism of which reference 
should be made. In Copan the cross symbol is associated witlr the 
image of afigure in repose, occupying the Middle, and four puffs of 
breath or air, laden with life-seeds, emanating from this. 

Considering that the cross ultimately became the symlwl of the 
union of the four elements or two principles of nature in one and 
that the production of life-producing rain was attributed to the 
union of heaven and earth, it is evident why the Cozumel cross 
was* described to its Spanish discoverers, by the natives, as a sym¬ 
bol of the “ rain-god.” 


TtlX SACRKD FIRS 

which was kept perpetually burning on the summit of tlie pyramid 
was tlie giaphic and appropriate image of the central light of 
heaven that most naturally su^ested itself to the native mind. 
Its origin was attributed to supernatural agency and it was under 
the special care of the priesthood. A deeply symbolical meaning 
WAS obviously attached to the ceremonial kindling of the sacred 
flra by means of tbe reed fire-drill which was held perpendicularly 
and inserted into a horizontally-placed piece of dry wood. A 
noteworthy resemblance to a tau-sbaped figure was thus formed, 
which is interesting iu connection with tlie fact that the ceremony 
of kindling tlm sacred Ore was nndoubtedly regarded by tbe an¬ 
cient Mexicans as emblematical of tbe productive and life-giving 
union of tbe dual principles of nature. The acatl or reedstalk, 
inserted into the vase-like symbol of the earth, such as is carved 
on tbe centre of the tipper edge of the calendar-stone, is but 
another hieratic form of the same symbolism. 

The auDUul re-distribution of the sacred fire to the entire popu¬ 
lation, a fresh gift from heaven obtained by the mediation of the 
bigb-pricst, was particularly impressive and emphasized the idea 
of all fire and light and life proceeding from a common centre.) 

It is noticeable that tbe reed or acatl is also intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the cast, tbe masculine or life-giving region. The 
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Maya name for tortoise = no, is a carious liomoDym of tbe Na- 
huail word ac^otl. 

THB SXRPBNT 

emblematizes and expresses the soaod of quadraple power in 
Moya and duality in Nabuatl. It was employed as on image or 
emMiment in a single form of the two principles of nature or 
the four elements. It was usoally accompanied by the adjective 
heavenly or divine and symbolized rcpToductiou, being the union 
of the masculine or heavenly and feminine or earthly principles. 
In this connection it should be noted that the numeral two in Na- 
huatl is ome, and in Jlaya, ca. A native motle of expressing duality, 
by means of two horn-like projections on the heads of allegorical 
personages, is exemplified in fig. 29, p. 92, 

THB TRBB « 

was the emblem of life, of hidden and visible growth which extended 
downward into the earth and upward into heaven and sent forth its 
four branches towards the cardinal points. It typified tribal life 
because its various parts were identified with the different members 
of the community and, raeUphorically, the lord was spoken of as 
the trunk or main stem; the minor chiefs as branches and twigs; 
the men or vassals as leaves; the maidens as flowers, and the 
women ns fruit, etc. The name “allapalli” was, for instance, 
the corrent Nahuatl appellation for vassals. 

As the conventionalized trees in the native picture-writings are 
usually figured with four equal branches they formed an appro¬ 
priate image of the living state, and of all directions in apace. 
The “ tree of life ” thus formed a swastika or cross aod both 
symbols were indissolubly linked together. The names of two trees, 
considered particularly sacred by tlie Mayas, were the ci*hom and 
the yax-ch6, a sort of ceiba which was termed “ the tree of celes¬ 
tial life ” (Londa). 

THB HUMAN FACB 

was an im^e of the duality and unity of nature. The upper half 
of the face symbolized beaveu with its two eyes, the sun aud 
moon. The mouth and teetli, the Nahuatl name for which = tlan- 
tliwas homonymous with the aftix tlanisland or earth = tlalU, 
emblematized earth, darkness and the Below. The nose with its 
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two nostrils emblematized inhalation and exhalation. The sano- 
tily attached to this mystic union of two streams of breath led to 
the coDseciation of the nose by the wearing of a symbolical orna* 
ment attached to it. 


THE HUMAN rotuf 

expressed “ a complete count" and was employed as an imago of 
the entire constittition, and of the calendar system; each part of 
the government adrainistiation and calendar sign being identidod 
with one of the twenty digits, four limbs, body and head of the 
human form. 

THE gUADKUPED 

usually the ocelot, or puma, was the symbol of the government of 
the Below and nocturnal cult of the earth as opposed to 

THE BIRD OR XAOLB 

which typified the upper sUte and diurnal cult of Heaven. Chiefs, 
who united dual powers in their persons, wore, ns an emblem, the 
serpent, or a combination of ocelot-skin and feather ornaments. 

THE BAND 

expressed per «, in Maya, the numeral ho = five, which was also 
the name of a state which invariably consisted of the central 
capital and four provinces. As such it was carried as an emblem 
of power by the central ruler, as may be seen in the native codices. 
The thumb being regarded as the principal or ruling finger, the 
chief lord was metaphorjcally spoken of as the thumb, whilst the 
minor lords were entitled fingers = pilli. 

THE PTOAMID AND SACRED MOUNTAIN 

was primarUy an artificial elevation desUoed to be a place of refuge 
intimesof inundation; the pyramid ultimately symbolized: ( 1 ) the 
sacred stable centre of the world and the Four Quarters; (2) cen- 
tnd power and its four manifestations or elements. The great 
pyramid of the ancient City of Mexico which was crowned by two 
chapels, respectively containing symbolical images of the two 
principles of nature, is a striking illustration of the employment 
of the pyramid to express the dual centre (the Above and Below 
etc.) and the quadruple organization of aU things which was 
expressed not only by the fonr sides of the structure but by its 

four superposed terraces. The fact recorded by Friar Duran that 
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the flight of steps which led to the summit of the pyramid on its 
eastern side consisted of 365 steps, and that the annual ceremony 
of ascending these, performed by a consecrated individual, signi¬ 
fied the coarse of the sou in a year,” indicates that tlie pyramid 
was also associnled with the idea of the qnadmplicate division of 
time which pervaded the entire calendar system. 

It should also be borne In mind that in ancient Mexico the sum¬ 
mits of high mountains were regarded os sacred, because it was 
there that Hea^'en and Earth met and generated fructifying show¬ 
ers.” As religious cult developed, the rites performed on tlic sum¬ 
mit of the pyramid or artificial mound were for the purpose of 
evoking rain and the renewal of life upon earth, and symbolized 
the union of heaven and earth. To the native mind the pyramid 
thns represented the conseci-ated meeting-place of heaven and 
earth, the Above and Below, the masculine and feminine elements, 
the “ divine twins,” as well as universal, all-pervading, quadrupli¬ 
cate oiganization. The massive pyramid likewise typified, in an im¬ 
pressive manner, the main idea connected with the Middle: that of 
stability, immutability, quietude and repcSse, combined with power. 

In some localities a remarkable rock or massive block of stone 
was adopted as the mark of the sacred centre and became the 
altar on which offerings or sacrifices were made, or the throne on 
which the terrestrial central ruler seated himself on ceremonial 
occasions and assnmed an attitude of absolute repose. It is inter¬ 
esting to collate the Nahuatl words Te-otl, divinity or divine lord, 
with te-tl = stone and the >faya te-m = stone seat or altar, of 
which many carved examples exist in the ruined Central American 
cities, and to observe that principal personages, such as are repre¬ 
sented on the carved altars and in the middle of the Copan swas¬ 
tika, are represented as seated cross-le^ed, as thongh this attitude 
were specially indicative of repose on the stable centre of the four 
quarters. As the natives usually squat or sit on their heels, the 
cross-legged attitqde is porticolarly noteworthy in oonnectioo with 
the omnipresent set of ideas. 

THE BOWL OB VASB 

was the emblem of earth, the receptacle of fructifying showers, 
and of the terrestrial centre. Filled with rain-water, on the surface 
of which the radiance of a star —the pole-star—wflected itself, 
the bowl was supposed to typify the union of heaven and earth by 
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means of the divine essence of light and life, proceeding from the 
“ Heart of Heaven.” 

THE KLOWBR 

was another symbol of the earth and of the state and its divisions. 
It occars as a composite flower consisting of a yellow centre sur* 
rounded by multicolored petals. The usual form is of a flower 
with four equal petals, bearing a circle or dot in the centre and one 
on each petal, the Middle and Four Quarters being thus expressed. 

A closing allusiou should be briefly made to the native associa* 
tion of the square with the earth and the circle with the heaven 
and to tbe influence exerted by these ideas combined with those of 
light aud darkness npon primitive architecture and symbolical 
ornamental designs. 

Pointing out that all of the above symbols are but variations 
on the fundamental theme of tbe Middle, Four Quarters, Above 
and Below,” I also emphasize the fact that, iu ancient America, 
language powerfully influenced tbe choice of symliols, as may 
be particularly seen In the case of the serpent, the Nabuatl and 
Maya names for which are homonymous with duality and quadra- 
plicity. 

The origin and meanlug of the ancient American symbols of tbe 
cross, tbe serpent, tbe tree, etc., are clearly apparent. It remains 
to be seen bow far this is the case in other countries where the 
identioal symbols were or are employed, and it is to my fellow 
archaeologists that I look for final authoritative slatemeuts on this 
important subject, in their special lines of research. 

Meanwhile I shall present some facts which are accessible to the 
general reader and suffice for the purpose of my present investi¬ 
gation. 

CHINA. 

Pole-Star worship aud determination of time by Ursa Major ex¬ 
isted in China from remote antiquity. The Chinese name for the 
pole-star is Teen-hwang-ta-tce, literally the great imperial ruler of 
the Heaven. In China the pole-star, round which the entire 
firmament appears to turn, ought to be considered as tbe Sovereign 
of the Heavens, and as the most venerated divinity” (G. Schlegel, 
Uranograpbie Chiuoise, p. 524). The sacred central forbidden 
enclosure, at Peking, contains a temple of the North Star God. In 
the description of tbe imperial worship held at the winter and snm- 
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mer solstices, in James Eclkins* Religion in China (London, 1876, 
p. 24) it is stated: “ On tUo second temee of the east side, 

the tablet of the Sun is placed, and also that of the Great Bear^ the 
five of the 26 constellations and one for all the other stars.” The 
following passage shows the origin of the Chinese ^ear: 

1 . **The mouths and seasons are detennined by the revola* 
lion of Uraa Major (the Chinese name for which is Pek-tao tlte 
* Seven Directors*). The tail of the constellation pointing to tlie 
east at uightfoll announces the arrival of spring; ])oinling to 
the south the arrival of summer; ^xtinting to the west the arrival 
of autumn and pointing to the north the arrival of winter. This 
means of calcnlating the seasons becomes more intelligible when 
it is remembered that in ancient times tiie Bear was much nearer 
the north pole than now and revolved around it like the hand of a 
clock" (Prof. Rob. K. Douglass, China. Loudon, 1687, p. 418). 
The Chinese zodiac is represented with tlie pole-star and ctrenm- 
polar constellations in the centre (Astrouomy of the Chinese, An¬ 
cient Chinn, W. H. Medburet, Shanghae, 1846). 

2. The determination and desigualiou of six directions in 
space. In Chinese the six ho or kt designate the limits of space, 
the zenith, nadir and four quartere (Mayer’s M^maal, pp. 306, 
312 and 821). “ The term Lio-ho also applies to the six pairs of 
cyclical signs and means * Universe,’ that is, Heaven and Earth 
[being Above and Below] and the Four Qaarters."^ 

The syllable ho also occurs in the following words which desei-ve 
tobecoUatedwiththcMayallst: H 6 = river,hu = lake. C-h 6 -o=: 
master, c/. Maya hoi = hea<l. H 6-0 = resident, qf. bfaya ho = 
capital. Sh 6 .o = tree, cf. Maya ci-hom = tree. Pih- 8 h 6 -o = 
cypress. Kw 6 = country, (/. mouth, symbol for laud or below. 
K'ow = mouth, etc. Chow = name of ancient metroiiolis. 

8 . Tl>e conception of the Above and Below = duality. The 
zenith is naturally associated with heaven and the nadir with 
earth. Heaven is father and earth is mother. Heaven is figured 
by a circle and earth by a square. “ The marriage of Heaven 
and Earth prodnees all things." The association of heaven with 
the male and earth with the female principles is shown by ( 1 ) 
the injunction: Thou shalt honor thy father as the heaven and thy 
mother as the earth." (2) In Pekin, the Emperor, termed “the 

1 T» 1 « ChiBMA SertZMtloii bo, appHod to the ItmlM of epee*, la ptfUeulArly Inter. 
eaUas la oonaeetlon wlUi the Maje ho end iU hoawaymi. 

p. M. PAPxns I 46 
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Son of Heaven/* inhabits tlie ** Palace of Heaven ” whilst the 
Empress inhabits the Palace of Earth’s repose.” The sun is 
male nnrt the “Temple of the Sun ’* is situated to the east. The 
moon is female and the “ Temple of the Moon *’ is situated to the 
west in the sacrc<l encloenro at Pekin. The emblematic color of 
the heaven is naturally aznre; of tlie sun, red; of the earth, yel¬ 
low; and of the moon, white. It is thus evident that the cult of 
heaven and earth is indissolubly linked to that of the Yang and 
Yin, the male and the female principle, and that in China the fol¬ 
lowing chains of association concerning duality were formed: 


Zenith. 

Above. 

Tien M Heaven. 

Father. 

Yang. 

Color: Azure. 

Smblem: Suu. 

East^plaeeof rising. 
Light. 

Day. 

PersonlAcation: tbeShang-tf~ 
Emperor ■■ Above, The Lord of 
Heaven or Universe. 

Earthly representalive: the Light 
Emperor 


Kadir. 

Below. 

Tec a Earth. 

Mother. 

Tin. 

Yellow. 

Moon. 

West, place of setting. 
Darkness. 

NlghL 

The Earth-Mother. 

The Empress s Below? 

The Empress? 
or Sombre Emperor? 


An interesting addition to this dual list is the view of a modem 
Chinaman, that the Yang and Yin principles refer to positive and 
negative electricity 1 (Legge). A striking result of Uio associa¬ 
tion of woman with tlie nadir and earth is the fact tliat in Thibet, 
according to Rockhill, woman is designateil as Smanba or Manba: 
“ low creatnre.*’ 


THR inODLS AKD FOUR QUARTERS. 

It is well known that tlie Chinese designate their empire as the 
“Middle Kingdom.” Another native name for China is “ Cbung- 
ho-a,” which f And translated as “ the Flower of the Middle.” The 
empire Is likewise designated as “the Four Seas " = ssu-hai and 
“ tlie Four Monnlains," and it was actually divided by the empe¬ 
ror Yaou or Yfio (B. C. 2357) into four provinces couvei^ug at 
the capital, the central enclosure of which was considered as the 
centre of heaven and earth. It is extremely significant that, in this 
central enclosure there is a temple, consecrated to the god of the 
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north star = The Imperial Ruler of Heaven^ whereas altars oulj are 
dedicated to the snn and moon respectively. The existence in the 
central enclosure, or the ‘'Carnation prohibited city," of the Temple 
of Earth’s Repose, reveals that the idea of stability was asso¬ 
ciated witli ibis terrestrial centre. The fact that the Empress and 
the female portion of tlio Imperial family i-csided in the *'Palace of 
Eailh’s Rei> 08 e” affords an explanation of the i>os8ible origin of 
deforming the feet of noble women, this being a means of en¬ 
forcing comparative i-cpose upon them, in keeping with the sym¬ 
bolism of their surroundings. 

The most striking structnre in this sacred enclosure is “ an 
artincial mound, nearly one hundred and fifty feet high, having 
five summits, crowned with as many temples. Its height allows 
the spectator to overlook tlie whole city, whilst, too, it is itself a 
conspicuous object from eveiy direction.” This socred mound or 
pyramid actually marks the centro of the empire. From the sur¬ 
rounding walls of the sacred city four roads diverge towards the 
cardinid points, dividing the capital into four quarters. Each 
province was ruled by an oificial aucl both province and ruler seem 
to have been anciently designated by the term Mountain = Yo or 
Kan. A superior official, entitled the Pi'csklcitt of tbeFour Moun¬ 
tains " is mentioned as the counsellor of £mi>eror Yaou in the Shu 
King. One name for mountaiu is yo, anotlier is kan, a word 
which resembles k'an = water and kw&n = earth, which forms the 
name of the earth mother = Kwan-yin. Without drawing any 
hasty conclusions, I merely note the curious fact that the title 
“ the President of the Pour Mountains," must sometimes have 
been rendered as Kan and as Yo, and that a variant the name of 
“ four seas" may well have been “ four Ao,” or lakes or rivers. 
The title kan, meaning mountain or eminence, and the idea of four 
rivers flowing from a common centre or spring, may well have de¬ 
veloped themselves among Chinese-speaking people. It may be 
an odd coincidence only that the word kan = mountain, should be 
so intimately connected with the numeral four in the Chinese title; 
while it is a synonjun-forfourinthe Maya, it is also found employed 
Id the honorific Maya title “Kukul-kau = the divine Kan, and as 
a synonym for mountain in certain names of localities in the volley 
of Mexico. An interesting but little known fact is that the peak 
of the mighty Kulkun mountain in China is designated as the 
“ King of Mountains, the summit of the earth, the supporter of 
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heaven and the axis which touches the pole " (Meyer’s Convcrsa- 
tlous-Lexitcon). 

I should much like to know whetlier the name kul-kun is a 
vai'iant of kul*kan, and literally signifles “ divine mountain.” In 
this cose it would strangely resemble the Maya Knkulkau and the 
Nahuatl Cul-hun-cou, tlic name of the fabulous recurvwl mountain 
of Altec tmditlon. Feeling that I am here treading upon extremely 
dangerous ground 1 shoU abandon further comparisons and con¬ 
clusions to philologists and Chinese scholara and mci'ely conclude 
by stating the certain facts, that in Chinese aud Maya alike the 
syllable ho seems to be associated with the Middle; while can is 
connected with foui’-fold division. I may perhaps venture to add 
that, in Chinese, Maya and Nahnatl alike, the particles tc and ti 
seem closely connected with Heaven; while the Chinese kwau = 
cai*th, offei'S a certain I'esemblaucc to the Nahuatl affix tlau, mean¬ 
ing land, and kau, sometimes nsed for mountain. 

Since the Chow Dynasty, the empire was spoken of as having 
five instead of four monutalns, which leads to the inference that 
reference was Urns made to the central metropolis also, the most 
sacred feature of which was its central aitlficial mountain or 
pyramid. It is obvious that the empire was governed from the 
ceutial chief capital and from minor capitals situated in the four 
provinces and built ou the pattern of Poking. In an extremely 
interesting and clever paper^ Mr. James Wickersham has recently 
remarked that ** the aiTaugemeut of cities after the cardinal-points 
plan was the rule not only in America but in China” and gives the 
following quotations: “ Blnkden, the metropolis and ancient 

capital of Maacbui'ia, was a walled city like Peking, klain 
streets ran across the city from gate to gate, with narrow roads, 
called Hu-tiug, inlersecting them. The palace of the early Man¬ 
cha sovereigns occupies the centre” ('I'he Middle Kingdom, 
Williams, vol. i, pp. 192-198). The Manchurian city of Kirin is 
also divided Into four quarters: Two great streets cross each 

>'‘The Mongol-liUjAii Cooatltatlon,*' The Amerlcfto Antlqaerleo, Hajr end June, 
ISW. Hie with All the more feDolDe ftppredetlon that I point oat how Mr. Wleker- 
ehan, AotlolpAUng mr pablleation et Uie eame eoneluelen, hae reoofaUed tliat tho 
ZoBU, Moxicane and PerarlADi as well ae the Chloeee, were ruled by what ho aptlf 
terou the "Quadritorm CoaeUtatloD,*' aincoltbae taken mo yeare ot hard etadj to 
peroelTe this common baele. I Itkewlio drew attention to hie etudf In prlmltlre law, 
‘*Tbe CoaaUtutioQ of Chinn COlymt^ ISOS),'* but mnet remark that 1 aCronjrljr differ 
fromble conclualone In tborecontly published Answer to Major PowoU'e Inquiry 
*Wheoe« eame the American ladleDs?*” (Tacoma, ISMk) 
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other ftt right angles, one of them runuiog far out into the ris'er 
on the west supported by piles.” Penoe, another largo city, is 
similarly divided. ** It consists of two main streets with the chief 
market [place] at their crossing. This plaa is the rate iu the 
cities of northern China; the largo cities are walled and divided by 
cross streets emerging from the city gates at the conlinai points” 
(Coxe’s Russia, pp. 816-17). The relation of the central seat of 
government to its provinces is thus recorded iu the Canon of 
Shiin.^ “ In five years tliere was one tour of inspection (per¬ 
formed by the emperor) and four appearances at court of the 
nobles. They set fortli a report of their government in words. 
This was clearly tested by their works. They received chariots 
and robes according to their services.” 

The ortler of rotation ia which the emperor visited in one year 
the capital of each quarter, roturning after each absence to the 
metropolis, Is given as follows: “ Iu the second month the tour 
was to the cast In the fifth month ... to the south. In 
the eighth mouth ... to the west. In the eleventh month 
. to the north.” During the next year the nobles of 
the eastern province made their appearance at court, and the 
south, west and north provinces followed in turn, it being notice¬ 
able that, in each case, the circle stai-ted at the east, the place of 
rising. 

The institution of the calendar by the Emperor Yaou is described 
at length in the Shu King.* Confucius said of this i-emark- 
able personage, ** Heaven alone is great, but Yaoo is able to 
, imitate Heaven.” 

The Emperor Yaou “. . . bannonlzcd the various states 

of tlie empire and the black-haired people, oh I how they were 
reformed by this cordial agreement. He commanded He and Ho 
(oflJeers superintending the calendar and astronomical instruments) 
in reverent accordance witii the motions of the expansive heavens, 
to arrange by numbers and represent the revolutions of the sun 
and moon and stai-s with the lunar mansions and then respectfully 
communicate to the people the seasons adapted for labor. He then 
separately directed He»s younger brother to reside at Yu-e (the 
modern Tang-chow in Shan tung), called the Orient Valley, where 


iSbnKing. The Chinese Claaalct. Legjo. Booki.p.ST. 
s Sacred Booke of ihe But, Logge, toI. in, ShS King; 
Shanghai. lS4ft. 


alM W. II. Medhurat, 
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be might reapectfallj hail the rUiog sun, adjust and arrange the 
eastern (and vernal) undertakings and notice the equalization of 
days and whether the star. (culminating at nightfall) was the 
middle constellation of the bird, in order to hit the centre of mid- 
spring; he might also observe whether the people began to dis¬ 
perse abroad and whether bii'ds and beasts were beginning to pair. 
He commanded He’s third brother to reside at the southern border 
(the region of Cochin-China) and adjust and arrange the southern 
or summer transformation and respectfully notice the extreme 
limit of tlie shadow when the days attain their utmost length and 
the star in the zenith that is denominated Fire (heart of Scoiplo, 
culminated on eve of summer solstice), In order to fix tlie exact 
period of mid-summer, when the people disperse themselves more 
widely and the biids and beasts begin to moult and cost their 
skins. He then distinctly commanded Ho’s youngest brother to 
dwell in the west, at a place called the Dark Valley, where he 
might respectfully attend the setting sun and equalize and adjnst 
the western (or autumnal) completions, notice the equalizations of 
the nights and see whether the culminating star was Emptiness 
(Beta in Aquarius, which culminated at autumnal equinox which 
was tiic period at the centre of the dark principle in nature) in 
order to adjust the mid-autumn, when the people would be more at 
ease and tlie birds and beasts would be sleek and plump. He 
further directed IIo’s third brother to dwell at the northern region, 
called the dismal city, where he might properly examine the reit¬ 
erations and alterations and see wbetlier, when the days were 
shortest, the culminating star was Pleia<les (this culminates in the 
evening at winter solstice, which is the extreme of dark principle 
in nature and midnight seat of that principle) in oitler to adjust 
midwinter, when tlie people would remain at home and the birds 
and beasts get their down and hair. Thus careful was the sage in 
reverently observing heaven and labouring diligently for the people, 
in order that his plans might not contradict the designs of heaven 
nor the government mis:^ the proper season for human labour.” It 
is further said that “ the bright influence (of Yaou's qualities) 
was felt through the four quarters (of the land) and reached to 
(heaven) above and (eartli) beneath” (Shu King, hook i, p. 82). 
Lcgge cites Pritchanl’s (Savilian Professor, Oxford Uuivereity) 
chart as a proof of the correctness of the chronology which places 
"iAon in the 24th century B. C. The precession of the equinoxes 
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was not known in China nntll more than 2,500 years after the 
time osaiguecl to Yaoii. 

Pausing to renew the foregoing data, it is with particular satis¬ 
faction that I point out how clearly they reveal the basis and 
origin of the Quadrifonn Constibition ’* and idea of central 
government. In China tlie pole star is designated as the Imperial 
Ruler of Heaven and a temple to tlie God of the North Star stands 
in the sacred enclosure which marks the centre of the empire. 
The opposite positions assumed by Ursa Major at nightfall divide 
the year into four quarters and this qnadrnpHoate division caused 
by rotation, assuming absolute dominion over the native mind, is 
applied to heaven and earth and pervades every detail of civil and 
religions goveruhient, as in ancient America. 

Forceil to recognize that the primitive inhabitants of China and 
America derived their first principles of oiganizatton from the 
identical light-giving soiiroe, a fact which also indicates a commu¬ 
nity of race and of place of origin, let us now review some data 
which prove that the two civilizations must have been separated 
and isolated from each other at an extremely remote period of time. 

Certain conceptions, common to all primitive people, were shared 
by the Chinese and Mexicans, one of these being the belief that the 
earth was flat and sqnai-e. The name for a year in ancient Mexican 
was xiuiU, litei-aUy, grass, and this was repi-esented in the picture 
writings by a bunch of young blades of some sort of grass, pos¬ 
sibly maize-shoots. “The earliest written Chinese character for 
a year represented a stalk of wheat. ... In the ancient 
work entitled the San Fun, part of which was probably written in 
the 28d century 11. C., tbei-e is evidence that among some of the 
aljoriginal tribes of China the year, as among the Egyptians and 
some of tlie people of India, was divided into three perils, known 
ns the grass-springing, tree-i'ciguiug and tree-decaying periods. 
Under Uie higher culture of the Chinese these divisions disap¬ 
peared and the twelve months became the recognized parte of the 
year" (Douglas, China, pp. 269 and 310). Amongst the Mexican 
month-names there are also some which allude to such regularly 
recurring and impressive natural phenomena as the sprouting of 
trees and the appearance of verdure or springing of the maize, etc. 

An indicatiou as to what was the most ancient and primilivo 
method of rotation employed seems afforded by the Chinese de¬ 
scription how, for governmental purposes, the five-year perio<l was 
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Adopted, one year pertaining to the emperor or central ruler and 
the following four to the quarters of the empire. An analogous 
employment of a quinary period os a means of obtaining a rota* 
tion of contribution from the four quarters of the empire to its 
metropolis, identified with the first day, is discernible in the Mex¬ 
ican institution of the macuil-tianqiiiztli, or five-day market, by 
which means the entii'e year was divided into five-day groups. 

A study of the ancient Chinese calendar furnishes, moreover, an 
indication of the way in which the numeral 12 came to bo recog¬ 
nised and adopted by primitive people. It is obvious that the 
early astronomers, having detcrmiDe<l the length of the year by 
observing Ursa M.ajor at nightfall, recognized that, during the 
period required for its annual complete revolution around the pole 
star, there r^ularly appeared twelve new moons. In China, at a 
remote period, a division of the year into “ months was adopted, 
the early names of which have, according to the author of the 
earliest Chinese dictionary, the Urhye, been lost.” The modem 
Chinese year is lunar in its divisions, though regulated by the sun 
in so far that New Year's day is made to fall on the first new moon 
after the sim enters Aquarius and varies between 21st January and 
19th of Febraary” (Douglas, op. cit. p. 258). It would seem 
as though some fVesh impulse, or institution of moon-cult, had 
ii>flueace<l Shun, Yaou's successor, to reoigonize the empire, which 
bad beeu simply divided into quai’tcrs, and subdivide it into 4X8 
s 12 districts. 

Another interesting evolution of a numerical system, the origin 
of which can be traced to the four positions and seven stars of 
Ursa Ma5or, is discernible in the Chinese zodiac. This, the earliest 
division of the ecliptic in China, consists of ‘‘ 28 lunar mansions, 
which arc grouped together in four classes of seven each, assigned 
to the four quarters of heaven” (Legge, vol. iii, p. 24, Introduc¬ 
tion to Shii-King). It is to the observation of precisely the same 
impressive phenomena tliat the universal adoption of the numbers 
12, 4 aud 7 may s.afely be attribnted. The further division, by 
Emperor Yu, of the Chinese Empire into five domains or zones, 
finds an interesting parallelism in Mexico and Central America. 

Mr. Wickei'sham describes Yu’s division in the following concise 
manner: “The Imperial domain extended five hundred lein every 
direction from the capital, north, south, east and west, and was 
therefore one thousand le square, with its sides facing the cardi- 
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Dal po'mta; tlie domain of tbe Nobles was an additional territory 
five bnnd^ le bi*oad on eacb of tbe four sides; the Peaco-sccur- 
jDg domain was tbeii added, beyond which cnme the domain of 
Restraint, and at the greatest extremity the Wild domain. By this 
(irrangemcnt, the sacred center, the capital where the * Sod of 
Heaven ’ resided, was completely surrounded by loyal odlcials amt 
subjects; tlie most loyal were nearest the center while at the far¬ 
thest extremity were the wild and dangerous tinbcs and criminals 
undergoing the greater banishment. By tliis square method of dis¬ 
posing of tbe population, tbe quiet aiid ortlcrly members of society 
w'cre 1 ‘equii'cd to reside near the capital, while tbe turbutcot were 
placed toward the outer limits, serving to (Vee the center from 
turmoil and to net as a barrier to the inroads of outside barbarians.” 

Among tbe Zuuis and Mexicans the spider’s web is met witli as 
an image of the division of their territory into quarters, half-quar¬ 
ters and concentric circles. 

In Peru a record exists of a system of irrigation by which means 
the territory surrounding the capital was divided into alternate 
zones of land and water. Mexico and Central America furnish 
records too scattered to be compiled here, showing that somewhat 
as in China, tbe territory of the state was divided into the domains 
of tbe rulers, tbe lords, the people, and the territory of war. 

After having duly considered some salient points of fundamental 
agreement which are to be found underlying tbe widely different 
later growths of the Chinese and ancient American systems, let us 
now examine and analyze some of the most remarkable points of 
divergence. 

The following tables, placed in juxtaposition, afford an oppor¬ 
tunity of recognizing the striking and significant fact that, whereas 
the Mexicans and Zuuis classified air, water, fire and earth as 
“ elements,” the Chinese ignored air and identified wood and metal 
as their fourth and fifth elements. 



MEXICO. 

ZCMl. 

1 CHINA. 

Nbr/A, 

Red, Fire. 

1 Yellow, Air. 

Black, 

Water. 

TTesi, 

Yellow, Earth- 

Blue, Water. 

White, 

Metal. 

South, 

Blue, Air. 

1 Red, Fii'e. | 

Red, 

Fire. 

Eaat^ 

Green, Water. 

White, Earth. 

Blue, 

Wood. 


Many colors. ! 

Middle, All colors.j 

Yellow, 

Earth. 
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A deep*8eated analogy maV} however, be traced between the 
Chinese assignment of ** wood” to the Middle aiul the Maya- 
Mczioan employment of the tree as a symbol of life proceeiling 
from the centie, stretching above and below and spreading its 
branches to the four quarters. It remains to be seen how far the 
Chinese assignment of ‘*wood” to the Middle approached the 
^^erican tree-symbolism. 

The marked differentiation in the assignment of colors to the 
cardinal points in the above comparative table leads to the c^mclii- 
sion that their choice bad been arbitrary and was possibly influ- 
euced by local environment, the possibility of obtaining certain 
pigments in given directions, or by language, the names of certain 
colors or elements resembling in sound those of the caidinal 
points, etc.' 

After studying tlte above comparative lists it becomes clear that, 
whilst the fundamental principle of the system was identical, the 
mode of carrying it out was different in China and America, a fact 
which indicates independence and isolation at the period when ele¬ 
ments and colors, etc., were chosen and assigned to the directions 
in space. An analogous instance of divergence is shown in the 
following assignment of parts of the body to the cardinal points: 

CBINESB. 


North, 

Kidneys. 

Weat, 

Lungs. 

South, 

Heart. 

East, 

Liver. 

Middle, 

Zenith, 

Nadir, 

Stomach. 


> Ab InMi'BBtlnB Bota Id connortioD with tho lual^nmoDt of color to the cardinal 
polnti In Asia, U given by SchJaglntwoH (Boddhlora la Thibot, S7, S), who rolatoo 
that “tho walla of tlio tem}>loa look towarda the 4 qoartora of haavon and eoeli aUlo 
ahonld be (Minted wlUi Itapardoolar colour, tIz.: north agreea, oaatw white, aoutliss 
yellow, weat =red, bat thia ralo la not atrletly adhered to; moot, Indeed, ar« painted 
red.** Aa a pnmllol to Uila I rafer to Siihagon'a deacrlpUon et the temple of the hlgb- 
prtcat Qaetzoliwatl at Tola, which hold foor chambon fOclng tiie eardlBAl pointa; 
*• The east cliambor waa termed tlie guidon hooae awl w«a lined with platce of gold, 
the weat chamber waa termed tlie liouM of emeralds and tarqnoiaos; the south 
obamber waa inlaid witii allvcr aud mother of poarl and the north chamber with red 
laaperand sheila.” Saliagun deaorlboa also a aocond bollding of the same kind. In 
which tlio decoration of the fourrooma waa carried out In the anrao color*, In foatbor* 
iDoanle (op. cK. Book x, chap. zxtx). 
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Although it differs in detail, an anal<^ous association of various 
pai'ts of the body with the directions in space and the twenty cal* 
endar-signs, may be seen in a Mexican Codex. In this case, how¬ 
ever, it is clear that the origin of this assignment was the natural 
association between the ** complete doger-and-toe count = a com¬ 
plete man =; 20 = with the 20 or complete count of the day signs." 
I have already produced evidences showing that the human figure 
was employed in primitive times to represent a complete count, 
or 20 years.” When chieftains were elected for a term of twenty 
years and their names were given to their period of office, the full- 
length portrait of the chief was sculptured on a stela and he thus 
represented, primarily, “ a complete count,” an epoch (see p. 221). 
Portraiture and accompanying inscriptions were obviously later 
developments, but the primitive employment of the human form as 
a means of expressing a fixed number, is one that claims consid¬ 
eration and will undoubtedly load to a wider comprehension of tlie 
significance of the human form in aboriginal archaic sculpture. 
The curions conventionalised representations of Mictiantecuhtli, 
in which the body and limbs almost simulate a swastika, have al¬ 
ready been discussed, as well as the infeience that they symbolized 
Polaris and the four positions of Ursa Major = the Middle and 
Four Qaarters. 

The most striking confirmation of this inference is furnished by 
Mr. Cashing's account that the Zwnis associated the directions in 
space with the imaginary form of n quadruped as follows; 



ZUKI. 

North, 

Right fore foot. 

West, 

Left fore foot. 

South, 

Right bind 1^. 

East, 

Left bind 1^. 

Middle. 

Heart. 

Zenith, 

Hea<l. 

Nsdir, 

Tail. 


It is obvious from this that, to a Zuni, the State and its sub¬ 
divisions appear under the allegorical form of a quadruped and I 
have traced the Identical mode of thought in Mexico and Central 
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America^ where,owing to lingnietic associations, an ocelot is in some 
instances employed as a e 3 nnboI for a State whilst in others the form 
of an eagle was adopted for the same purpose (see Appendix 1). 

To sum up: in ancient America the human foi*m was employed 
to represent quadripartite division and the complete flnger>aud*toe 
coant = 20, and as sneh became etnblematio of the qnodriform 
plan of universal application. Otving to a variety of circumstances 
and BiiggestiouB arising from langunge, the figure of a qoadniped = 
ocelot was adopted as a symbol of the State by some tribes and the 
form of an eagle by others, the inference being that the ocelot was 
identified with the cult of the earth and night and the eagle with 
the cult of heaven and day. While the ocelot and eagle occur in 
the codices as representative of two distinct classes or divisions of 
the State, there are some interesting and suggestive representations, 
to which I shall revert, of figures oombining the form and claws 
of an ocelot with the wings and head of a bird, evidently symbol¬ 
ical of a union of the Above and Below, or Heaven and Earth. 

Having fnmisbed the explanation that ancient America affords 
of the origin of the primitive employment of the Imman body, the 
quadruped aud bird in allegory aud the assignment of their various 
parts to points in space, it is to Chinese scholars that I appeal for 
enlightenment as to the origin and development of the same idea 
in China. To me one point of difference between the Chinese and 
American list is very striking. In America although the navel was 
also regarded as a symbol, the heart, associated with the Middle, 
had obviously been recognized as the centre or seat of life, and the 
tearing out of the heart had become the salient feature in liuman 
sacrifices. In China the stomach is assigned to the Middle, and 
death by disembowelling was customary. 

An analysis of the Chinese and Mexican numerical systems 
likewise proves that their ultimate development was strikingly 

> Tito lUllgiitur-nlUr of Gopan mqA tho Oraat Tortla ot Qalrigoa, on which foor 
IlmtM may bo diaeornwt.aro the moatramorkablaoxamploaof clienaUrooQiptoTineBt 
o( tbo <]a«clnipoi1 fl^re ai a •>*TDbo) of dan-orfanisaUon and the great QaadrapUeato 
rian. An liiuroidug Iniianco of the Msociatloa. In China, of the form of a four, 
footed animal with nomorlcal dlrlaloiu !■ fomlahod by tho following paeaago from 
the Rook of Yu, Sitoo-iClng, ed. Legge. Ehnag-ehohaaeAldthat" IteaTOQ conferred 
OB 1*11 the illrloo tortolao bearing a book out of the rtyer; on Ita back were Turlooa 
oumben. op to nine. YB arranged them and completoil tlie 8 ipoclea. On the head 
of Uio tortoUe woe 8, os the toll I, on the loft aldo S, on tlte right 7. Thoehonidere 
were formed by S and 4, tlio thighs by 8 nod S.'* 
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different, although it is easy to recognize how both might have 
arisen from the same source. Thus whilst the Mexican and Ceu* 
tral American calendar (and social organization) is based on the 
combination of 20 characters with 18 numerals, the Chinese took 
two sets of 12 and 10 characters respectively and combined ibeiu." 
The outcome of the combination of 20 with IS affoi'ds a marked 
contrast to that of 12 with 10. In the Mexican calendar, ns I 
have shown, there were fixed periods of 5 days (associated vritii 
the Middle and Pour Quarters) and of 20 days, the latter being 

one complete count” of days, based on the primitive f!nger-and> 
toe count. In tlie Mexican social organization there were 4 prin¬ 
cipal and 16 minor clans of people, kuowu by 20 signs. Each of 
these in turn was subdivided into 18 categories associated with the 
directions in space. By mentioning a sign and a numeral, up to 
IS, the exact subdivision of a clan was clearly designated while 
the direction of its residence, as regards the capital, was likewise 
conveyed. A day was associated with each of these 20 clans and 
their respective 13 subdivisions, and the unit of time produced by 
the combination of the 20 day-signs and 18 numerals was the 
period of 260 days, which licld 4 X 65 days and was approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to nine lunations and to the period of human 
gestation. The 260-day period, as will be more cleariy shown iu 
my monograph on the Mexican Calendar System, constituted the 
religious year of the Sons or Lords of Night ” in their cult of the 
Moon, the Nocturnal Heaven, Earth and the Female principle. 

Simnltaneonsly with tliis lunar calendar, in which each moon had 
a different name, a civil or solar calendar was employed consistr 
ing of S65 days, divided into 17 periods of 20 and 1 period of 25 
days. These years bore the names of four different signs in rota¬ 
tion combined with 18 numerals.^ The cycles, thns produced, con¬ 
sisted of 4 X 18= 52 years, 20, ora complete count ” of which, 
produced the great cycle of 1040 years. 

Totally different from this numerical system is that of the Chinese, 
who divided the year into 12 montbsof 29 and 80 days each and 

• At Prof. E. B. T»ylor bM ApUy poialodout: " By aooldoot 0>« [Mexloan] C&lca* 
dur nay bo oxacUy UliuCrAMd wUh a mwlom pack of cardi lAld ool In rottllon of 
itao four nllo, u ab aco of boarta, S of apadu, S of dlamoodj, i of eJaba, 5 of 
beam, ato. . . . TUa ayatom [of combining tlgna with namemlaj la alialUr to 
that of eoatral aontta veatem AaU whore, among the KoogoU, TllKUna and Chlooae, 
etc., tarlea of algna are tbua eomMned to reckon yoara, montht and daya . . . 

Htmboldtmakea thlaeompariaonlnbla' Vae d«a CordlUSrea, p. Ui" . . .{Article 

•• Vexlco," Baoy. Bilt.). 
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as these periods I'epresent with sufficient exactness the lunar month, 
it follows that the new moon falls on the Ist of every month and 
that on the 15tb the moon is at its full. The month is thus as¬ 
sociated with the moon and is called by the same name and written 
with the same hieroglyphic . . . The Chinese also divide the year 
by seasons and lecognize 8 main divisions and 16 snbsUliary ones, 
which correspond to the days on which the sun enters the 1st and 
15lb degrees of a zodiacal sign . . (Douglas, China, p. 269). 
Whilst it is customary in China for years to be designated at times 
by the Neen-haou or title of on emperor and an event to be alluded 
to as having occurred in such or such a year of a certain ruler's 
reign, the mode of computing years is by reckoning by sozageuary 
cycles. According to native historians this system was introduced 
by the emperor Hwang-te in the year 2637 B. C. which was the 
first year of the first cycle, and it has continued in use until the 
present day. In this system a group of ten characters, termed 
the “ celestial stems ” and associated with the male principle, is 
combined with a group of twelve characters, named the “ terres¬ 
trial branches ” and associated with the female principle. An un¬ 
broken scries of sixty-year cycles have thus been formed, in the 
seventy-sixth of which the Chinese are now living. According to 
Biot, the calendar instituted by Uwaog-te was a day-count ouly, 
and year-cycles were not in use until after the Christian era, hav¬ 
ing been introduced from India. 

There are indications which will be more fully discussed farther 
on, showing that the primitive day-count consisted of the seven- 
day period, each day being oonsecnated to one of the seven bright 
stars of Ursa Major, called tlie “ Seven Regulators.** 

It is well known that Taouiam was founded by Laou-tsze, who 
was a contemporary of Confucius and thus “lived in the sixth 
century before Christ, a hundred years later than Buddha and a 
huudred years earlier than Socrates. A mystery bangs over Laou- 
tszc*s history . . . and there is the possibility that he was a for¬ 
eigner, or perhaps a member of an aboriginal frontier tribe** 
(Ugge). 

The Shoo-king, the national book of history edited by Confacius, 
enables us to follow the development of the state religion and gov¬ 
ernment, the basis of which was Heaven and its imperial ruler, the 
pole-star. The almost mythical emperor Yaou, whose reign began 
in B. C. 2857, “ imitated Heaven, harmonized the various states of 
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the empire and divided it into four quarters/' Hie successor, Shun, 
exUuded its oi-ganization, but it was Y«, the third ruler, in the 
thirteenth year of Ills reign (B. C. 1121), who, acknowledging his 
ignorance of them “went to inquire of Kc-tsze" about “the great 
plan of the 9 clossilications and the arrangement of the invaria¬ 
ble principles.” It is also 8tate<l in the Shoo-Riug, that it was 
“ Heaven [who] gave to Yd the great plan and the 9 classiecations, 
so that the invariable principles were airanged, consisting of the 

5 elements, the 8 regulations, and the 6 arrangers.” 

In China the day is divided into periods equivalent to 120 min¬ 
utes =2 hours. “In speaking of these periods, however, the 
practice which was originally iutroduced into China by the Mongols, 
of substituting for the twelve stems, the names of tlie twelve ani¬ 
mals which are supposed to be symbolical of them, is commonly 
adopted. Thus the 1st period, that between 11 p. m. and 1 a. m., 
is known as the Rat, period 2 as tlie Ox, 8 Tiger, 4 Hare, 5 Dragon, 

6 Serpent, 7 Horse, 8 Sheep, 9 Monkey, 10 Cock, 11 D<^, 12 

Boar. The night is divided into five watches, each of two hours 
duration.” (Douglas, China, p. 296). 

The ancient Mexican priest-astronomers marked three divisions 
of the night by buroing incense in honor of certain stars, after 
dusk, at midnight and at break of day. 

The mention of the introduction into China of the Mongolian 
hour-computation leads to a cousiderarion of the origin of what is 
known as the Chinese civilization. It is, of course, imi) 0 S 8 ible to do 
more here than touch upon the various and opposite views held on 
this important question by leading European and Chioese scholars. 
On the one hand, **the existence of the Chinese civilizatiou in 
the east of Asia, separated from early centres by the whole width 
of Asia and intervening trackless deserts, has seemed a problem 
to many students and led to the conclusion of its sporadic growth, 
an idea which is fostered by Chinese historians.” (See Douglas on 
Chinese Culture and Civilization, 1890.) On the other band, it is 
maintained that the Chinese entered China from Tartary and were 
emigrants from Babylonia who abandoned their country when 
Kakhunte, king of Susiana, conquered Babylon in 2295 B. C. 

According to Legge, the Chinese came through central Asia about 
2200 B. C. and fonnded colonies on the banks of the Yellow river 
and its tributaries. These colonists fonnded a Middle Kingdom 
in China, a federation of states with a chief supreme ruler, on the 
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pattern of Babylonia. They introduced the art of writing and ea- 
tablished a calendar with a year of 860 d.nys and an intercalary 
month. 

It U stated that the names of the five planets of the Chinese, 
besides tlje Sun and Mooii) were called by the same names as in 
Babylon. (See Bdkins op. eft., also The old Babylonian charactere 
and their derivatives, Terrieu de Laconperie, Babylonian and 
Oriental Record, March, 18 R 8 .) Some anthoiities ai'c iucilned to 
consider Chinese asti'onomy ns derived from the Chaldean; whilst 
others have institaited comparisons between it and the Hindoo 
system. The results of the latter line of investigation are set 
forth by J. P. Davis in the following passage of his work on tlie 
Chinese (Ix>udou, 1886, vol. n,p, 304): » A comparison between 
the ancient system of the Chinese and of Hindoo astronomy is 
rendered somewhat peiT)lcxing by the fact that, wliile there are 
some points of rcsemblanoc there are others in which they essen¬ 
tially differ. Botli of them have twenty-eight lonar mansions and 
a cycle of sixty years, but a careful observation detects some im¬ 
portant distinctions: the Hindoo cycle is a cycle of Jupiter while 
that of the Chinese is a solar cycle, and the twenty-eight constel¬ 
lations of tljc Hindoos are nearly nil of them equal divisions of 
tlie great circle, consisting of about 18® each, while the Chinese 
constellations are extremely unequal, varying from 80® to less tJian 
1®. The author’s father, in conjunction with Sir William Jones 
and Messrs. Colebrook and Bentley, proved that the Hindoo as¬ 
tronomy did not go farther than the calculation of eclipses and 
some other changes with the rales and tables for perfonning the 
same. Besides their lunar zodiac of twenty-eight mansions, the 
Hindoos (unlike the Chinese) have the solai*, including twelve sig^s 
perfectly identical with ours, and demonstrating, in that respect, a 
. common origin.” 

As we know from Herodotus, the Egyptians had a week of seven 
days and it is remarkable that the Hindoos had anciently the 
same, the planetary names being given to the days in exactly 
the same order as among ourselves, except that Friday was the first. 
The Chinese reckon five planets to the exclusion of the sun and 
moon, but they give the name of one of their twenty-eight lunar 
mansions successively to each day of the year in a perpetual ro¬ 
tation, without regard to the moon’s changes; so that the same 
four out of the twenty-eight invariably fall on our Sundays and 
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coDstitate^ as it were, perpetual Sunday letiem. A native Chinese 
first remarked this odd fact to the autlior, and on examination it 
proved perfectly correct. 

To the above it may be well to add the following comparison 
between the Chinese, Xibetuu and Indian systems: The Tibet¬ 
ans received astronomical science from India and China . . . 
the Chinese taught them the science of divination. Both systems 
ai-e based npou a unit of sixty years, differing, however, in 
modes of denominating yeara. In these cycles of sixty years, 
when numbered according to the Indian principle, each year bos a 
particular name; but in the Chinese method the names used in the 
Chinese duodecimal cycle are used five times, coupled with the 
five elements or their respective colors, each of the latter intro¬ 
duced in the series twice in immediate succession " (SchUigintweit, 
Buddhism in Thibet, p. 27). According to Humboldt, the Tzihi- 
chen, or public calculators of Lbassa take pride in the fact that 
years of the same name only return about every two centuries. 
They combine 16 signs: five masculine, five feminine and live 
neuter, with twelve signs of the zodiac (Monuments des peoples 
de rAm4nque i, p. S86). 

With regard to tiie ancient connection between China and India 
it is well to recall the well-known fact that Buddhism did not enter 
China from India until the first century of the Christian era and 
had a prolonged struggle for existence and influence in the country 
during several centuries. 

The Buddhist missionaries inti'oduced the mode of calculating 
cycles of years into China, according to Biot, who states that the 
primitive calendar of the Chinese, instituted by Hwang-te, the 
first king of the “Flowery land,” was a day-count only. 

Let us briefly enumerate some bare facts bearing upon the age 
and development of the state, religion and government of ancient 
China. In 2697 B. C. Hwang-te (the Babylonian?) erected a 
temple to the honor of Sbang-te, the deity associated with tiie 
earliest traditions of the Chinese race. Upon the authority of a 
Chinaman of the present day it is stated that “the word Sbang-te 
means supreme ruler; but, as it is not lawful to use this name 
lightly, Chinamen usually name the supreme ruler by his residence, 
which is Ticn = heaven” (Edklns, op. eft. p. 71). 

An extremely mstmetive light is thrown upon the Taouist con¬ 
ception of a supreme being or ruler, by the following episode 
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related by Mr. Kdkine in bis ** Religion in China” (p. 109). •* I 
met [in 1872] on one occasion a schoolmaster from the neighbor- 
hocxl of Cliapoo. . . . The inquiry was pat to him, Who Is 

the Lord of heaven and earth? He replied that he knew none 
but the pole-star, called in the Chinese language Teen-hwang-ta* 
te, the great imperial rnlor of heaven. It was stated to him that 
it was a matter very much to be regretted that he should bold such 
views as this of tlie Supreme Being.” 

Id this connection and with special reference to the title TieD = 
heaven, employed by the Chinese in addressing the snpreme ruler, 
I must quote T. de Lacouperie's opinion that the Akkadian name = 
Din-gira and symbol for God, the eight-pointed star, was the ori¬ 
gin of Ti, a Chioesc character with the same meaning and sound. 
Mr. C. J. Ball (The New Akkadian Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology) explains the Akkadian Din-gira as composed 
of di =: to shine and gira= heaven and that thus the Accadiao 
name for God is ” the shining one of heaven,” which explains why 
the ideogram is a star. According to Mr. K. Douglas (p. 171 ) 
**Mr. Ball hoe practically demonstrated that the Chinese and 
Akkadian are the same tongue and that everywhere in China we 
are reminded of that great centre of civilization in Babylonia.” 

An investigation of the Taouist religion reveals that it consists 
chiefly of star-worahip, stars being deemed “divine.” “Among the 
litorgical works used by the priests of Taou, one of the common¬ 
est consists of prayers to Tow-moo, a female divinity supposed to 
reside in the Great Bear. A part of the same constellation is 
worshipped as a male spirit under the name of Kwel-sing” (Ed- 
kins). 

A name closely resembling the latter in sound. Tseih-ching, and 
meaning the “ Seven Regnlators ” is now applied to the Sun, Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. In ancient times, 
however, according to native authorities, “ this teirni was used to 
designate the seven bright stars of Ursa Major which subsequently, 
by an astrological device, were associated with the seven planets; 
so, that, by metonymy, the latter beasme the establisbed meaning. >” 

•Ths following pnAsafUOootiUn lnter«aUag evldoDMa of the ucloat AppUceUoa 
of the Burn her eereo to tribal orgAsltadoB Id Chl&a. “In the tine of the SnjdTBaetr 
Manchoria went hjtlie Dane of Mo-ho Id cihlDD ... the people belDe that 
dividtdinio . . . TowardttheeDdoftheelOTeDthcoDtnrronoYaoff- 

ko wee elected a« their chief . , . andho orj^anUed aomething of a regularfOT. 
eromentthrouchontthe Taiion* trtb^ of JoQ-tebl or Kiaicbl's'aDd colleoted tazea 
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The associfttiou of the term ** Regulators *’ with Septentrioaes 
is particularly iuteresting because the seven>day period has been 
employed in China from lime immemorial, the Beventh day being 
invariably marked by the ancient character mib, which means 

quiet, secret or silent.*' lu the modern Cbiueae almanacs and 
astrological works tlie mih days are marke<l by the four constel* 
lations which cori'cspond among Uio seven planets to the principal 
one among them, the Sun” {qf. Wylie, On the Knowledge of a 
weekly Sabbath in China, op. cit. p. 86). I am strongly tempted 
to refer the origin of the Chinese mill or quiet day, on which rest 
was generally observed, to that remote period of time when, to 
primitive observers, one of the stai-s in Ursa Major would have 
appeared more closely associated with immovability and nearer the 
polar axis than its companions (see pp. 20 and 21). 

] f we pause here to review the precedtog data we are particularly 
struck at the unaoimlty of evidence establishing that even the 
most ancient form of civilization and religion was not indigenous 
to China, but was carried there by colonists from distant parts, 
presumably from Babylonia. The latter conclusion finds a strong 
support in the undeniable fact that during subsequent centuries a 
steady sti-eam of emigration has carried colonists of different 
nationalities into the heart of China. 

Buddhism entered China from India in the first century of the 
Christian era. Alexander Wylie tells us that “ acconling to the 
testimony of one of the stone tablets in the synagogue at Kai- 
f ung foo, the Israelites fim entered China during the Han dynasty” 
and we are farther told in the letters of the Jesuits that **tbey 
came during the reign of Ming-ti (A. D. S8-76) from Si-yih, i. e.- 
the western regions. It appears by all that can be gathered from 
them that this western country is Persia and that they came by 
Kliorasan and Samarcaud. They have many Persian words in’ 
their language and they long preseived a great intercourse with 
that country” (The Israelites in China, Wylie’s Chinese Re¬ 
searches, Shanghai, 1897). 

Some other interesting facts related by Wylie deserve mention 
hero. In translating the name of Jehovah into Chinese, the Israol- 

trom th«ni. The bigheet of bJ* ofllceni were &I1 itrloU po-k.olh.lee abiI *«r< dUtin. 
gt,i,ludbvtli*wi96S^th4tun,pUMata$ut9Sfo»tt*Uottt>nt ZodUe. Ererj 

Are, eTer7t«n»adeT«i7buaero<Ioeii,hftrttliolripecl»l o«ftere, . . . rrom ibe 

chief of fltetothechiefof tenlboneand, eecb trelaed hie dependenu In mlllt&rfArt. 

, . Wylie: Oa theoTlflnof thekUoclioi {Chlneee Eoeeercheo, p. $44). 
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m China, to the present day, say Teen, ** juat as the scholars 
of China do when they explain their term Sliang-te.” We thus 
observe a growing practice in western Asia, among the Hebrews of 
designating Jehovah as the God of Heaven and sometimes as 
Heaven. In Chinese history distinct mention is made of a foreign 
sect distinguished as the “ worshippers of Heaven,*’ spoken of os 
existing in China at the beginning of the sixth century. Wylie 
has surmised that the Hebrews were thus designated and remarks 
»that this name, as the designation of a foreign sect, is the nioi-e 
remarkable inasranch as the state ritual of China has designated 

the Supreme by the name of Heaven, from the earliest times down 
to the present day." 


It is a curious reflection that it may possibly have been due to a 
gnws misoonception of the Hebrew religion on the pert of the 
Chinese and a supposed identity of worship that caused the Isi-ael- 
ites to be treated with such tolerance and hospiulity in China that 
their colony situated in the heart of the country still exists to the 
present day. It is, in fact, related of the Dowager Empress Ling 
m the first half of the sixth century, that she “ abolished the vari¬ 
ous corrupt systems of religious worship, excepting that of the 
fore^n tien-spirit.” A strange insight into the Chinese view of 
toe Christian religion is likewise afforded by the following native 
documents cited by Wylie: »Now Jesus, the Lord of H^ven, is 
worshipped by the Enropeans. They say that this is the ancient 
religion of Ta-tsin (Syria).” 

The following remarkable passages occur on the famous Nesto- 
dated A. D. 781, which eulogises the propagation of 
the IHustrious [Christian] Religion " in China. This tablet was 
discovered bji tbe Jesuit fathers in 1625 sod, after its autheutioity 
had been violently assailed, Wylie’s psinstaking researches have 
now vindicated its genuineness.i The following extracts are from 
the preface engraved upon if and composed by Kieg-tsing, a priest 
of the Syrian Charoh: . . Our eternal, true lord God He 

appointed the cross as the means of determining the four’cardinal 
points, he moved the original spirit and prodneed the two prin- 
cip M of nature; the sombre void was changed and heaven and 
earth were opened out; the sun and moon revolved and day and 
night commenced; having perfected all inferior objeets, he then 
made the arst man ... the illnstrious and honorable Mes- 


‘ Th« NectorlaB Tablet In 
740 
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siab, veiling bis true dignity, appeared in the world as a man . . . 
a bright star announced the felicitous event [of his birth] . . . 
be fixed the extent of the eight boundaries. ... As a seal 
[his disciples] hold the cross, whose influence is reflected in every 
direction uniting all without distinction. As they strike the wood 
the fame of Uieir benevolence is diffosed abroad; worshipping to¬ 
wards the cast tliey hasten ou the way to life and glory . . . 
they do not keep slaves, but put noble and mean all on an equality; 
they do not amass wealth but cast all their property into the com¬ 
mon stock.” 

Referring the matter to oriental scholars for further discus- 
eion I merely note here the astonishing fact that in China, in the 
seventh century of our era, the supreme God of the Hebrews and 
Christians was spoken of as the God of Heaven, or Heaven, that 
He is credited with having created the two principles of nature 
besides heaven and earth and instituted the cross as “ a means of 
determining the cardinal points.'* 

It is likewise strange to find the **Heen or Toen foreigners’* 
credited in a sixteenth-century native cyclopsedia, with having 
introdneed into China a system of astronomy denominated the 
** Four Heavens,” and obviously based on a quadruplicate division 
of the Heaven similar to the division of the empire instituted by 
Yaou (Wylie, Israelites in China, op. cit. p. 19). 

The enrrent Chinese name for Christians has been Cross-wor¬ 
shippers," and it is odd to note that the ancient Chinese seem to 
have legarded the symbolism of the Christian cross as closely 
identical with that of their swastika, and to have conclnded that 
the foreign ** Heaven " i-eligion rested on the same basis ss theirs. 

Referring the reader to Wylie's valuable researches and Edklns* 
Religion in China for information concerning the establishment of 
colonies of Manicheans, Mohammedans and of successive Chris¬ 
tian missions, etc., in China, I shall but quote the following psm- 
sage from Marco Polo's ti’avels (pp. 167 and 168) becaase it shows 
how the doctrine of the qnadruplicate division of all things, celes¬ 
tial and terrestrial, led to a broad tolerance of opinion in the famous 
Tartar prince, Kubla Khan, who, in 1260, at Kanbalu = Peking, 
honored the Christian festivals. ‘ ‘ And he observed the same at 
the festivals of the Saracens, Jews and idolaters. Upon being 
asked his motive for this conduct, be said; ‘ There are four great 
Prophets who are reverenced and worshipped by the diflferent 
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classes of mankiDd. The Cbristiaos regard Jeans Christ as their 
diyinitj; tbs SaracecSf Mahomet; the Jews, Moses; and the idol¬ 
aters Sagomombarkan (Baddba) the most eminent amongst their 
idols. I do honor and show respect to all of the four, and in- 
Toke to my aid wliiidbever of them is in truth supreme in heaven.' " 
This attitude of mind and that of the Chinese towards the Chris¬ 
tian Cross can only be fully understood and appreciated when it 
IB realized that their imperial ruler of Heaven” was the pole- 
etar and that the Ursa Major described each year the sign of a 
cross in the heaven which ever impressed upon them qnodruplicate 
division and differentiation and the union of four in one. It is 
doubtlessly owing to the same reason that the Chinaman of to¬ 
day finds it possible to believe In, at once, the three great na¬ 
tional religions which exist in China. Edkins has explained tliat, 
whereas ** Confucianism speaks to the moral nature, Taouism is 
materialistic and Buddhism is metaphysical; thus, they si's sup¬ 
plemental to each other and are able to co-exist without being mu¬ 
tually destructive” {op, cit. p. 60). Somewhat apart from these 
throe state religions and embodying the most ancient ideas and 
traditions of the race, exists tlie elaborate and solemn Impe¬ 
rial worship,” the study of which Edkins designates ns spec¬ 
ially interesting because it takes us back to the early history of 
the Chinese people and introduces us to many striking points of 
comparison with the patriarchal religion of the Old Testament and 
with the worship of the kings of Nineveh, Babylon and Egypt.” 
The same authority states that “ the account given by Herodotus 
of the religion of the ancient Persians shows that it consisted in 
much the same usages as those now found in Chinese Imperial 
worship” {op. cit. pp. 6, 22, 18 and 30). In the preceding pages 
it has been shown that the fundamental principles of the primitive 
religions of China and America were identical, but that their sub¬ 
sequent stages of development or evolntion were strikingly diver¬ 
gent. The following study of certain details connected with the 

Iroj)eml worship” brings out a marked differentiation in the 
Chinese and Mexican cult of heaven and earth. 

The altar of Heaven at Peking consists of three circular marble 
ten'flces, the uppermost of which is paved with eighty-one stones 
arranged in circles. It is on a round stone in the centre of these 
circles that the Emperor kneels and is considered to occupy the 
centre of the earth. lu the worship of Heaven, offerings are made 
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to tbe heavenly bodies, the San, Moon, tbe Pole-star, Great Bear, 
five planets and twenty-eight consleUattoas. The worship at the 
altar of Earth consists of offerings to tlie mountains, rivers and 
seas. 

This armngeipent is strikingly unlike that of the ancient Mexi¬ 
cans, who associated the sun only witli tbe Above, the male 
principle and tbe blue beavcu, and worshipped the nocturnal 
heaven, the moou and stars, with the earth, darkness and tbe fe¬ 
male principle. 

It is interesting to note tbe marked effect, produced by tbe two 
different modes of classification, upon the subsequent development 
of the state religions of China and Mexico. In the latter country 
where the coutrast of light and darkness and of the duality of 
nature seems to have been most powerfully felt, the gradnal insti¬ 
tution, on a footing of equality of a dturual m:isculine and nocturual 
feminine cult or of a separate sun and moon worship, led to the 
formation of two equally powerful castes of priest-asti'onomeis 
who devised their i-espeotive calendars and cults and ultimately 
stood in open rival»*y and antagonism towards each other, as chil¬ 
dren of heaven and light: sun worshippers; and children of earth 
and darkness: moon worsbipiiers. In China, as the cult of earth 
was subordinate from the first and all heavenly bodies were in* 
eluded in the worship of Heaven, there was no opportunity for 
any rivalry to develop in the superior caste of astronomers who 
jointly ruled, instituted their calendar and altered it under influ¬ 
ences emanating from India. 

Heaven and Earth were jointly worshipped at the same altar 
until A. D, 1581, when it was decreed that there should be separate 
altars and that the worship of Earth should be separately con¬ 
ducted (Edkins). At the same time, while the Emperor acts as the 
higb-prU‘8t of Heaven, we find associated with him, from remote 
antiquity, the Empress, the representative of the Earth-mother. 

The fact that the roll of Chinese emperors records heavenly and 
earthly, light and sombre, emperors, and that empresses have re¬ 
peatedly occupied the throne, seems to indicate that, in remote 
antiquity, a male and a female line of rulers, pewonifying the dual 
principles of nature, alternately assumed prominence in power. 
This natural outgrowth of the cult of heaven and earth, which has’ 
its parallel in Mexico, seems to afford an explanation of the usur¬ 
pation and retention of power exercised by the present Empress 
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of CbiiiA, who ifl probably raling in her own right, as the pepre- 
sentativc of the earth or dark principle. As such she is the exact 
eqaivalent to the ancient Mexican Cihaa-ooatl, or ** Woman-ser- 
pcDt,” and modern China supplies ns with an episode in the deveU 
opmeut of the fnndamental set of ideas it holds in common with 
ancient America, closely resembling the historical dissension which 
led in ancient Mexico to a separation of the two cults and the 
eetahlishment of two separate governments, under their respective 
male and female rulers. 

Although the difference in primitive Chinese and Mexican defi> 
nitions of heaven and earth worship is evidently accountable for 
this fact, it is nevertheless interesting to note that it was in A. D. 
15S1 only that the Chinese cnlt of heaven and earth separated and 
the process of disint^iratiou began to be set into activity. From 
an evolutionary point of view, the imperial religion of China stands 
to-day at a far less advanced stage of development than the prehis¬ 
toric Mexican state religion. This circumstance might be passed 
over without comment did it not strikingly coincide with the unde¬ 
niable fact that the essentially inoiganic and monosyllabic Chinese 
language stands far lower In the scale of linguistic development than 
the iocoiporative and polysynthetic American languages, the most 
perfected types of which are the Maya and the beautiful and redned 
Nahiiatl which abounds in delicate metaphors and formulas of 
exquisite politeness, indicative of the high degree of culture and 
antiquity of the native race. 

If the preceding comparative study of the Chinese and an¬ 
cient Mexican civilizations be briefly summarized, the result is os 
follows: Both civilizatious alike rest on a foundation of pole- 
star worship and the set of ideas which naturally proceed from 
this i. e.y central impartial power extending in constant rota¬ 
tion to the four quarters, figured by the swastika, and the recog¬ 
nition of the all-pervading duality of nature. These primitive 
concepts and their inevitable outgrowths, which might naturally 
occur to human beings of the same grade of intellect in similar 
conditions and circumstances and be most powerfully impressed 
upon the mind of man in circumpolar latitudes beside a few resem¬ 
blances iu names, which I shall proceed to point out, are nearly 
all that the Chinese and ancient Mexicans may be safely said 
to have had in common. At a date obviously anterior to 2356 
B. C., when they were formulated, the Chinese hod made definitions 
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of heaven and earth and of the five elements which radically differ 
from those of the ancient Mexicans and Mayas. 

The Chinese numerical system or calendar, though equally based 
on rotjition, and known to have been modified by contact witJ> In¬ 
dia, is essentially different from t!ie American. When carefully 
compared it must be acknowledged that the Mexican is by far the 
more complex and highly developed, and the same may be said of 
the social organization, which wns controlled by the calendar. A 
comparison between the Chinese and American langm^es in gen¬ 
eral proves, moreover, that they differ not only in sound, but in 
form and in grade of development, the Chinese being the lower in 
the scale- To the above divei^nces we must add the fact that 
each people evolved distinct national cnstoms and costumes, foods 
and drinks, industries, ai'ts and forms of aichitecturo, so markedly 
characteristic as to be clearly distinguishable. 

In conclusion a few words about the swastika in China (ouan). 
Its Chinese name is wan, which signifies “ ten thousand,” or ** all,” 
also “ many,” a great number. At the time of the Empress Wu 
(A. U. 684-704) the swastika in a circle signified “the sun;” half 
a swastika in the circle “the moon,” and the plain circle “the 
star.” Deferring comment I emphasize here the fact that the 
word wan resembles kwan = equal earth or land, and that it signi¬ 
fies an entity composed of ten thousand parts. A proof that the 
wan was also associated with the idea of time is given by the 
modem use of the Chinese swastika to signify “ long life,” “many 
years,” i. e., a complete life, a complete cycle of years. 

A prolonged study of the most ancieut civilization of America, 
which centred in Mexico and Central America and thence spread 
northward and southward, has so deeply convinced me of its grwt 
antiqnity, isolation and prolonged period of independent evolution 
that, when Astatic origin and influence are discussed, I am tempted 
to take the national food-plant of America, the maize, and, placing 
it beside the rice-plant of China, invite comparisons to be made 
between tliem. 

JAPAN. 

It is a curious fact that, although it is recognized that the 
junks which have been repeatedly driven by storms upon the Pa¬ 
cific coast have generally been Japanese, no searching Compar¬ 
ison between the culture of ancient America and that of Japan 
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has as yet been pablished; although it is believed by many that 
it may have been to the occupants of the wrecked junks that the 
American race owed its civilization. The curious idea seems to 
prevail among some writers, that purely Chinese influence was 
conveyed by Japanese fishennca and sailors to the dwellers on 
American soil. It does not seem to be suiflciently recognized that 
the differences between Japnnese and Chinese civilizations are as 
great as that between their different languages and writings, and 
that direct influence derived from Japan, for many centuries back 
would have left traces so characteristic as to be easily distinguished 
from the effects of direct influence from China. 

In the third century of the Christian era the Japanese empire 
was founded on a plan derived from Corea and soon became known 
to the Chinese and dwellers on the main land as Dschi-Poennkwo, 
or Zipanco, the land of the east, or of the rising sun.” The 
Japanese themselves, however, legarded their empire as the “great 
centre of the world,” i. e. a “ Middle Kingdom.” The mythical 
birthplace of the Japanese race and the cradle of its civilization 
is said to have been the island of the Congealed Drop, which was 
formerly at the North Pole, but subsequently removed to its pres¬ 
ent position. How this happened is not told.^ 

The most superficial examination shows that the fundamental 
scheme of the Japanese empire was the same as that of China 
and other Asiatic countries. Its centre was the island Hon-shtu, 
Hondo or Nippon, on which was situated the ancient Fuor capital, 
named Yedo; the modem Tokio in the vicinity of Fusiyama, the 
sacred mountain and reputed oeutre of the world. The entire land 
or Han was originally divided into five provinces collectively named 
the Go-kinai (the word go like the Maya ho, signifying five), the 
territorial divisions and presnmably consisting of fonr quortera and 
the capital. Light is thrown upon the extent of this quinary or¬ 
ganization by the fact that, in ancient Japan, time was divided 
into five-day periods, by official days of rest, which fell on the 
Ist, 6th, lltb, 16th, 2l8t, and 26th days of each month. The 

Rellzton of Wm. Elliott OrtOt. LodcIod, 1886, p. 87 and noto 9.) 

Thia corloua ap^ement botwaon tho JapanoM and other otliale traditions, In locat* 
Inc PamdtM, the origin of the bnman family and of elrUisaUon at the north polo, 
has not eecapod tho attontlon of Dr. W. F. Warren, President of Boeton Unlrerelty, 
who mahee extended reference to It In hie saggeetlTe book, “Paradise Found, The 
Cradle of tho Human Raco at tho North Polo. A Study of tho Prehistoric World. 
Boston, IMSS." 
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computatioD of time by cyclest whicli will be treated, farther in a 
separate monograph, also prevailed in Japan, as might be ex> 
pected, since this method was amain feature of the definite scheme 
on which the entire empire was founded. 

In accord with tliis plan the popolation was divided into four 
classes, consisting of the Uaimin = the iieople; the warriors or 
Samurai, tiie Kazoku, literally the dower of families, the nobility. 
All members of the imperial family formed a fourth caste and 
above all stood the Emperor, the central ruler, the divine descendant 
of the sun-goddess Amaterasu. KA’idences that an extension and 
fi-esh territorial division of the empire look place at one time seenn 
presen'ed in the ancient Japanese name for Japan: Oya-shima = 
the eight islands. It is likewise related that the Japanese crea¬ 
tors, Izana)o and Izanomi, built, in the centre of the world, an oc¬ 
tagonal palace around a central pillar, the octagonal form having 
reference to the eight holy corners or points, the ** Hak-kaku," or 
the cardinal points and half cardinal points. It is impossible to 
overlook the fact that by a similar metliod, but by means of four 
larger and four smaller rays, the field of the Mexican calendar 
star is divided into eight equal portions. It is a well-known fact 
that, iu 1854, Japan was practically governed by two rulers: 
the Mikado or Tenno, of divine or “ heavenly” descent, who led 
so secluded an existence that be was becoming a shadowy and 
invisible ruler, and the Shogun, the civil governor, who had be¬ 
come the terresbial ruler par excellence, and whose power was 
in the ascendant. This state of affairs affords a most interesting 
object lesson, teaching bow ancient empires gradually become di¬ 
vided and disintegrated noder dual government and under the 
influence of lival cults. The ancient state religion or Imperial 
worship ” of Japan, the Shinto, was becoming as obsolete as tbe 
worldly power of its high-priest tbe Mikado, next to the growing 
ascendancy of Buddhism, supported by tbe Shogunate. Tbe orig¬ 
inal meaning of the Shinto sacred symbols appears to be lost. 
Tbe minor, placed on tbe altar, usually constituted the only visible 
sacred emblem. Another was tbe sword. It is claimed that tbe 
swastika came into Japan with Buddhism, bnt this is a point which 
demands a serious investigation of competent specialists. Tbe 
above data, which are absurdly inadequate to the interest and Im¬ 
portance of Japan, tbe seat of the most intellectual and progrea. 
sive culture of A^sia, are sufficient to show that in Japan, where the 
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gwafitika is found, the quodfUpUcate state orgnuization and fun¬ 
damental plan were also carried out. My full purpose will only be 
fulfilled when the present deficient notes shall have stimulalecl the 
enquiry and research of students and Japanese scholars and led 
to the publication of all traces extant of the most ancient scheme 
of organization, government and calendar, as compared with those 
of ancient America. 

As it is maintained that the Chinese and otlicr eastern Asiatic 
people did not originate, but received tlieir civilization from Baby¬ 
lonia, or another ancient centre, situated in western Asia, it 
obviously becomes an imperative necessity to caivy the present 
investigation across the Asiatic continent into the heart of the 
Eupbratean valley. 

INDIA. 

Being one of the ancient centres of civilization from which the 
Chinese are said to have derived theirs, India, the country where 
the swastika abounds, first arrests onr attention. In support of 
the assertion I have already advanced, that the primitive symbol is 
always fonnd accompanied by a set of ideas almost as ancient as 
itself, I have pleasure in transcribing the following detached but 
instructive and suggestive extracts from my note-book. 

The fair Arya or Aryans, after about 2,000 B. C., pencti*ated 
India from the northwest. Arya means those who command” 
or “ tho venerable.” The name Hindu or Siudu was given to the 
Indian Aryans. Our knowledge of Hindu art begins in the third 
century B. C. and none of the present popular forms of Hindu 
religion are presumed to be earlier than the ninth century A. D. 
" It is well known that the Brahman system and faith were not 
developed by the Hindus till they had conquered the Ganges, 
Western and Southern India and there is no trace of this tradition 
or even of Brahma as a deity in the Vedas.” . . . 

‘*Tb6 supreme god of antiquity was Indra . . . next to and 
above whom was the mysterious god Varuna, the creator, who 
gave eternal laws which god and men were obliged to follow. He 
showed the stars their paths and gave each creature his qualities 
... He is the sun by day and the stars at night” . . . From 
these statements the duality of the creator and his power over 
both light and darkness alike, stand out clearly. 

Another form of the supreme being was the sun god Surya, who 
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was also named Savitri, tbe generator, Pusban = the feeder and 
Mitbra= tlie ligbt-god, who is called the watcher and ruler of 
the world and was associated with the wheel, which is termed ^<tbe 
most ancient symbol of divine power and dominion.^” 

In India the wheel was, moreover, connected with the title of 
a chakrayartin (from chakra = a wheel), the title meaning a su¬ 
preme ruler or universal monarob, who niled the four quarters of 
the world and on his coronation ho had to drive his chariot or wheel 
to the four cardinal points to signify his conquest of them" (Wm. 
Simpson, Quarterly statement of Palestine £xpl. Fund, 1895, 
p. 8i) . It is signiiicant that “ Mitlira,” Uie god of the wheel, who 
was, os I shall show later on, likewise associated with the serpent, 
is represented with a chariot pulled by seven Irorses and thus to 
find the idea of centrifugal power, combined with the numeral 
seven and the conception of central rulei-siiip extending to the four 
quarters. 

While the above passages afford an interesting insight into the 
ancient significance and symbolism of the chariot, the useof which, 
with that of the throne was, originally, exclusively confined to the 
central supreme ruler, they also furnish a curious parallelism to the 
Chinese tours of mspectiojj performed, by the emperor, to the four 
provinces in rotation. 

The general application of the quadruplicate system is more¬ 
over shown by the fact that, from lime immemorial, the population 
of India has been divided into four great castes, and these are 
associated with distinctive oolore, the Sanscrit word for color, 
vama, signifying also caste. According to the native mytJi, 
Brahma created the Brahmin or ruling caste from his mouth, the 
warrior caste from his arms and hands, the merchant and agricul¬ 
tural caste from his hips and the artisan or lowest caste from the 


1 An IntnmUnir vmrnlleUim In Uvo derolopment or eroloUon of the Idoo of rot*, 
non nroond a control polo woa bronaht to my noUco by a model la thi Indian Do- 
sutiDont of U»e South Konulngton Miuoum. It loprwnu the SDodn fanaUoai 
^Iciou rite known u the •‘Chnirnok Puja.” Fonr IndWldnalt are onapond^ by 
with hooki drawn thronfh their floeb. to a moTtble woodeo itmetoro like a 
wheel aurmonnUas a high pole, elmllar to that need by the AacleatMealcan “flyere 
raae n M) which IlkewlM eorrod aa a pivot for the clroUag moUoa of the porfortuere. 
The torture ’rolnnUrlly endured by the letter recall* that acoempaaylng the .aorod 
.on polo^Jaooe of certain North American Indian trtbee. It ta Int^ng to oon. 
trait me ancient Mexlceo reSnod and Intclloctaal aymbollaatlpn of droompolar me- 
tIoD With the fanatical and hldeou* .elf.torture aewdated with the North Am^ean 
and Hindu medee of reprearotlng the lane phenomena, aa It throwe much light on 
the development of certain eldes of human nature. 
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Boles of his feet. The waiTtor caste was named Kschatria; the 
people the yellow, or Vaicja; the onginal, couquered inhabitants 
of India were named the blacky or Sudra. The Brahman caste was 
above all these. 

Concerning the origin of the Brahmans, it is related that Manti 
was created .... he, In turn created ten great sages, the ances¬ 
tors of the Brahmans. These created seven other Mantis or 
spiritual princes, the preservers of moral orders in the world” 
(Goodyear). Pointing out that the seven Manus evidently consti- 
toted a septarchy, let us now study the Rrohroanlstic conception of 
a supreme di^nDity. From various autboriUes we learn that, in 
later times **tl)e Brahmans invented a new go<l, the impcraonal 
Brahma, who only appears in the youngest portion of the Vedas.” 
He is described as '‘the supreme One who alone exists really and 
absolutely,” and is represented with four heads and four arms, the 
idea of four-fold power and rule being thus expressed. The proof 
that, at the same time, the idea of duality existed, is furnished by 
the invention of a female counterpart of Brahma, namely, his coo* 
sort Sarawati and the later development of the rival religions which 
now exist side by side and divide the population of India into 
halves. The cult of Vishnu, associated with the male principle, 
though curiously blended with the principle of preservation, is ob- 
vioQsly a parallel form of the American and Chinese cult of the 
Above or Heaven; while that of Siva, or the female principle, 
strongly mingled with the idea of destruction, forms a parallel to 
the colt of the Earth-mother and of darkness and the nocturnal 
heaven. Brahma was bom of an egg and is also figured os spring¬ 
ing from a lotus which, in turn rises from the navel of Vishnu or 
Karnyana, “ the Spirit moving on the waters.” ... A 
In modem Buddhism the identical fundamental ideas continue 
to exist in a slightly diffei'eut form j the six directions in space ore 
known and elaborately worshipped. The embodiment of central 
power is Buddha, seated cross-legged on a lotus flower. Accord¬ 
ing to BIrdwood, cited by Mr. Goodyear, »In the Hindu cos- 

»Mr. Wm. H. Ooodrear, from whOM ftdmlrsble work, the OnmniAr of the Lotae 
the Above qcotatloiM ere teken,ranerke that “the myth of Home rlaJas from the 
lotaa, ae found in the KffptJan toxta, ia the exact counterpart of tlila idea and aa far 
aa Brahmanlam Is concerned, la much Uie older;” alao that “ It ia poailblo that tlie 
lotna aynhoUam of B^ptand India dole# from a nee which divided into aeunrate 

branehai; It ia also poaalble that the people of India experteaced the Influcooe direct 

or indirect, of Egypt.” 
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mogony the world is likeaed to a lotos flower, floaliog in the centre 
of a shallow circular vessel, which has for its stalk an elephant and 
for its pedestal a tortoise. The seven petals of tlie lotus flower 
i-cprosent the seven dtvisiuus of.tbe world as known to the ancient 
Hindus and the tabular torus speciosum) which rises 

from their centre represents Afouiit Mem, the Hindu Olympus.” 

In the statues of Buddha, thus associated with the cciiti'e of 
the world, we have what may be termed the highest development 
of the idea of stability, quietude and absolute repose which iin> 
pressed itself upon the human mind by the obset^'ation of Polaris. 
The abstract conception of Nirvana/' the state In which all individ¬ 
uality and consciousness are lost, and life and death, good and evil, 
and every other possible antithesis disappear in absolute unity,” 
appears to me to be the natural ultimate outgrowth of the primi¬ 
tive appreciation of stability and repose as the most desimble of 
conditions. 

An ancient Ameiican priest-astronomer, imbued with the native 
ideas, would doubtlessly see in the modern Hgnrcs of Buddha a 
more perfect artistic rendition of the same conception which was 
expressed in the Copan swastika. He might remark that, in the 
statues of Bnddba, the Imman form is intended to conve; the idea 
of quadruple organization and that in certain images the primitive 
symbols of the centre, " the belly and navel,” are obviously em¬ 
phasized. In the fakirs, who culti\*ate immobility, he might see 
p>eople who are nnder the absolute dominion of the ideal of sta¬ 
bility and detect the origin of this suggestion from the fact that 
the swastika position of either arms or legs is a favorite one 
among Hindoo fanatics, just as, out of devotion, many persona 
have swastikas painted or tattooed upon their limbs. 

It is interesting to note the peculiar result attained by the Bud¬ 
dhists in tlieir development of the twin idea of permanence, <. «. 
immutability or immortality, as shown in the following quotation: 
" There is a remarkable distinction between the Buddhism of China 
and of Tibet. In regard to philosophy there is little ot no differ¬ 
ence, but in Tibet there is a hierarchy which exercises political 
power. In China this could not be. The Grand Lama and many 
other lamas in Mongolia and Tibet assume the title of ‘ Living 
Buddha.' In him, most of all, Buddha is incarnate, as the people 
are taught to think. He never dies,: When the body, in which 
Buddha is for the time iocamate, censes to perform its functions, 
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Bome infant is chosen by the priests, who are intrusted with the 
duty of selecting, to become the residence of Buddha until, in 
tom. it grows up to manhood and dies. No Buddhist priest in 
China pretends to be a * living Buddha ’ or to have a right to the 
exercise of political power. In Tibet, on the other band, the 
Grand Lama, as chief of Uie * living Buddhas,' not only holds 
the place of the historical Buddha long since dead, acting os a sort 
of bigb-priest, but he also exercises sovereignly over the country 
of Tibet ruling the laity as well os the oletgy and being only sub- 
ordinate to the lord paramount, the Emperor of China" (Edkius, 
Religion in China,p. 8). 

“The form of the Buddhist temples exemplifies in a striking man¬ 
ner the relative positions of Buddha and the gods. Four kix^ of 
the gods are represented in the vestibule. Their office is to guaril 
the door by which entrance is obtained to the presence of Bnddba. 

, . . The central position is that of Bnddba, who is seated on 
the lotus flower in the attitude of a teacher ..." (Edkins). 
In this attitude an ancient American high-priest wonld see the 
graphic representation of one of the titles of the star-god Polaris, 
“ the teacher of the world." 

The association of Buddha with the north and with the number 
seven is curiously shown in the mythical account that “ when Bad- 
dha was born a lotus blossomed where he touched the ground; be 
stepped seven steps northward and a lotus marked each footfall." 

Distinct evidence of the ancient cult of Polaris is yielded by 
the Hindu marriage custom, whicli I have found described thus in 
Meyer’s convei-sations Lexikon: “ In the evening the bride and 
brid^;room seat themselves on the hide of a red ox, after making 
the usual offerings . . . Then the bridegroom points out tbs 
pole-star to the bride and says: ‘the heaven is firm, also the 
earth; the universe is stedfast, so mayest tbon be stedfast in our 
family' . . The symbolism of the act of 8hai*iQg the ox-hide 
AS a seat becomes apparent when it is realized that the name for 
cow or ox = go, also signifies possessions and riches, a conception 
which is traceable to a period when cattle constitnted the chief 
and most valued possession of pastoral tribes. The veneration 
accorded in India to the cow is well known and travellers have 
frequently described the saci-ed statue of a cow, which is seven 
feet in height and stands next to the sacred well of the temple at 
Benares. 
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In connection with the reference to the pole-star ma^le by the 
HiiicUi bridegroom, it is noteworthy that the Sanscrit for star is 
stri, tara, for stara; Hindu sitara, tara and Bengal staraand that 
variants of the same vronl constitute the name for star in Latin, 
Greek, Gothic, Old and Anglo Saxon, Welsh, Icelandic, Swedish, 
Danish and Basque, in which language it appears as izarra, recall¬ 
ing the Ilindti sitara and, if I may ventnro to say so, the Nuhiiatl 
word for star, citlallin. 

Tlio sii))i‘eine venomtion and im|>ortnncc ncconled in India to the 
North, from time immemorial, are shown by psissoges of the book 
of Manu, which prescriho tlio severe ponaucus which were to be 
perfonned by tlte Bmlimans who attained advuuce<l age. He “ is 
to inflict all sorts of tortnies upon himself and when he falls ill in 
oonseqaeuce, he is to set out to walk to the northwest, towards the 
lK>ly mountain Meru, uutil his mortal frame breaks down and he 
unites himself with Brahma.” It is likewise stated that when a 
Brahman king grew old and ill he was obliged to abdicate iu favor 
of bis son and voluntarily seek death in battle or by starvation, 
whilst wandering towanls the holy mountain Mem, in the north¬ 
west. 1 point ont the curious pai'allclism of this custom, which 
wna carried out during countless centuries and deteriniiie<l a peri¬ 
odical migration towaials the northwest of venerable sages, pre¬ 
sumably accoinpaaied by faithful followers, and the search for the 
stable centre of the world which caused the wanderings of Ameri¬ 
can tribes under their chiefs. 

According to various eocyclopsedias and general works of refer¬ 
ence, Brahma is said to have made the world in two parte, i. s., 
heaven'and earth; placed air between both and made the eight re¬ 
gions, fire and the eternal waters. The mythical mountain Meru, 
on the summit of which the supreme power is said to be en¬ 
throned in eternal majesty, is the traditional paradise and is sup¬ 
posed to lie somewhere in the northwest of the Himalayas. It is 
siiuated in the centre of the seven zones in which the earth is di¬ 
vided, thence its name Meru = the Middle. The association of the 
central mountain with divinity and eternal stability is further shown 
by the statement that the sun, moon and stars circled about it 
and that it supported the heaven. 

As the natural complement to the above, I can cite the following 
evidences of an all-peivading quadruplicate division and organiza¬ 
tion, as set forth in au ancient manuscript which was brought 
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from India bj Count Angelo de Gubematis and exhibited in 
Florence io 1898, by Mr. PuI14, in an extremely instrnctive series 
of native maps of India: 1. In the oldest maps, the empire of 
India was represented as a disk, divided into a number of con¬ 
centric zones, in the centre of which arose the sacred mountain. 2. 
These representations were, in several cases, accompanied by repre¬ 
sentations of the swastika obviously representing quadruplicate 
territorial division. 

On Mount Mem itself there were four lakes respectively filled 
with milk, butter, coagulated milk and sugar. Four great livers 
flowed from the mountain towards the cardinal points, namely, the 
Ganges, issning from the mouth of a cow, the 8ita from the head 
of the elephant; the Bhadra from a tiger or lion and the Chaksu 
from a horse. According to Buddhistic mythology, the sacred 
mountain Meru, which constitutes the centre of the world, is 
guarded by four hero kings of demons.” Their names are as fol¬ 
lows: 1. Kubera or Vaiar&nana, the god of wealth, who lives in 
the north, whose attrlbntes are the lanoe and banner, the rat which 
throws forth jewels from its mouth. 2. Virudbaka, who rules the 
south, and whose attributes are the helmet in the form of an ele¬ 
phant's bend, and a long sword. 8. Virup&ksha, the guardian of 
the west: attributes, the jewel and the serpent 4 Dbrtar&sbtra, 
the ruler of tlie east: attribute, the mandoline. 

An interesting parallelism is brought out by a comparison be¬ 
tween the ancient Mexican mode of producing the sacred fire by 
means of a reed and a piece of wood and its symbolism of the 
mystic union of the two principles of nature, to the origin of fire 
as told in the Veda and the ceremonial mode empIo 3 'ed in India to 
prodace the sacred fire by means of the mystic arani and the pra- 
mantba. The difference between the ancient American and Indian 
apparatus sliould be noticed. The two arani, mode of the wood of 
Ficus religiosa, were placed crosswise. “ At their junction was a 
fossetto or cup-like hole and there they placed a piece of wood 
upright, in the form of a lance (the pi-amantha), violent rotation 
of which by means of whipping, produced fire, as did Prometheus, 
tlie bearer of fire In Greece ” (Bouroouf, Des Sciences et Beligions 
and Prof. Thomas Wilson, The Swastika, p. 777). A remarkable 
relation unquestionably exists between the two mystic arani, which, 
crossed, form a fonr-branched cross from the centre of which fire is 
produced by rotation and the almost universal identification of 
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Polaris and Urea Major, as tbe centrnl source of life, power ex¬ 
tending to four directions, rotation and duality underlying quadru- 
plicity. In my opinion no more graphic presentation of the rota¬ 
tion of Ursa Major around Polaris, the central ruler of heaven, 
Could have been devised tliaii the cross Bgure from the centre of 
which lire was perpetually obtainco. 

It is all the more significant, tlieiefore, to find it stated that the 
ancient Aiyau light-god, Mithra, was worahipjied under the form of 

fire. Ipointoiitthat, in a represontation published by Layard in his 
Cnlte de Mithra and reproduced here (fig.72,l)from Mr. Goodyear's 
work, a man and a woman arc represented as worshipping a star, 
the scene so strongly recalling the portion of the Hindu marriage 
ceremony where the i)olc-star is pointed out, that an identity of scene 
suggesta itself. Returning to the swastika: its meaning in 
appears to be forgotten; bnt, according to l^rofessor Thomas flTU- 
son, a follower of the Jain religion expressed tbe opinion that “ the 
original idea was very high, but later on some persons thought the 
swastika represented only the combination of tbe male and female 
principles ” (Thomas Wilson, On the Swastika, p. SOS). 

To tbe Hindu, bolding this view and also accustomed to associate 
the pole-star with tbe marriage rite, there must exist a curious 
band of union and identity between Polaris and the swastika, both 
connected with the combination of the male and female principles. 

To treat of the Hindu calendar and division of time would be 
to transgress beyond the limits of tbe present investigatiOD which 
has already assumed unforeseen dimensions. As I shall discuss 
it in detail in my monograph on tbe ancient Mexican Calendar 
system, it will suffice to recall here that Humboldt pointed out tbe 
resemblance between the latter and the Hindn system, and that 
this has been farther dwelt upon for instance in the article on the 
subject in tbe Encyclopsdia Britannica. In tbe same work of 
reference it is also slated that, ''according to tiie coaclnsions of 
Delambre, ^e Hindoo knowledge of astronomy was greatly inferior 
to tiiat of the Greeks, and it has been argued by Laplace, in oppo¬ 
sition to the previous opinions of Bailly, that the Indian astronomy 
is not of the highest antiqa%, bnt roast have been imperfectly 
borrowed from the Greeks." I may as well state here, however, 
that, in India as in Mexico, the divisions of time were in accordance 
with the general scheme, and enabled human activity and labor to 
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be controlled and carried out by means of rotation, and with 
strict impartial law, order and harmony. 

Pausing here and with a clear realization of probable omissions 
and deficiencies of material, I venture to believe that tlie foregoing 
data BuIIlce to establish beyond a doubt the point which is the 
main object of the present essay, namely, that in India tlie swns- 
^ tika is found nctomponied by the primordial sot of ideas which 
also form the basis of the Chinese and ancient Amcrienn civiliza¬ 
tions., The Middle is, moreover, associated in India with the idea 
of immovability, repose and centrifugal jMjwer and rule, incorpor¬ 
ated in the supreme divinity whose symbol is the wheel and who 
is represented as duol and quadruple in notura, i. e. with four hands 
(as two persons), and with four heads (four persons), the six per¬ 
sons tims symbolized being united in the i>erson of the seventh, 
the synopsis of them nil. The seven-day period; the seven zones 
of the earth; the seven divine footsteps towards the north; the 
seven councillors of the Brahmin king, etc., all prove that, whereas 
six directions in space were worshipped in India, they were insepar¬ 
able from the sacretl seventh which united all of them. The mythical 
sacred mountain Mem, the throne of the supreme eternal power, 
constituted the fixed centre of the world and strikingly exemplified 
quadruplicate division and organization, being associated with four 
lakes and four rivers; four mythical animals and four guardians. In 
consonance with this plan Brahma was endowed with four heads and 
four hands; the empire was divided into four quarters and seven 
zones, and the population into four castes identified with four 
colois, aud goveruetl by a king and seven councillors. The wheel, 
associated in tlie case of Mithra with the serpent, constituted the 
emblem of supreme dominion and rule which was couuccted with 
the idea of an extension to the four quarters. The swastika was 
but another expression of the same idea and represented also an 
image of the universal scheme. This sign and the pole-star were 
both associated, in the native mind, with the life-producing union 
of the male and female principles of nature and the sacred element 
fire, under which form the supreme god was anciently worshipped. 
The lotus flower symbolized the universe, its unity and com¬ 
plexity ; the number of petals represented usually agreeing with 
the number of the cosmical divisions. Two points should further 
be briefly referred to: The division of time into seven-day periods 
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co'mcides with the septenary scheme of oi^nizatlon resting upon 
the seven directions in space. The sacred soma tree, the horn, was 
an object of cult in India. The custom of planting a Bodhi tree 
wherever Buddhist missionaries established tlieir doctrine iudi* 
cutes its association with the idea of an established centre. The 
employment of wooden sticks for the pro<Uictiou of the sacred fire 
under which form the supreme central god was anciently wotshipped, 
also connected wood and the tree with tlie saci^ed Centre. Deferring 
a discussion of the different and yet analogous way in which the 
fundamental set of ideas was worked out in America and India, I 
shall bat mention here how clearly, in each case, the ultimate results 
can be traced back to a common primitive and natural origin. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Let us now carry our i-cscarcb into that region whence cmliaa- 
tion spread through western Asia, and is said to have been careied 
to Egypt, Greece and Home. It may be a surprise to many to 
learu that, at the present day, on the banks of the Euphrates, in 
Mesopotamia, pole-star worship, pure and simple, is o|>eDly pro¬ 
fessed by the Mandaites who arc repute<l to Im the descendants of 
the famous Magi of ancient Chaldea, and arc termed Sabba or 
Sabans Uy the Moslems. It will be scon that these star-watchers 
have presen’cd intact an extremely ancient form of the archaic 
cult which contains the living geim of all primitive religions and 
represents an evolutionaiy stage which they must all ba^’e under¬ 
gone. 

It is to the kindness of a friend that I owe the knowledge of an 
article on a Maudaite New Year festival which appeared in the 

Standard ** some years ago and which 1 reproduce in full as 
Appendix II. As might be expected, the Euphratean star-gazers, 
like the Chinese, determined midnight by the position of the Great 
Bear. It is interesting to find, moreover^ bat the spiritual head 
of the sect is entitled Gau-zivro, and is closely escorted by four 
young deacons, named sb-kan-dos, as well as by four priests 
= tarmidos, and four sub-deacons. The circumstance that the 
consecrated group of otflciants consistsof 12 -)- 1 = 13 indK’iduals 
is particularly suggestive. Not less so are the employment of the 
tan-shaped cross and the sacinfice of a quadruped to the lonl of the 
underworld and his companion (the lord of the upper world ?). 
The ceremonial immersion in the starlit river is a curious parallel 
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to the midnight bathing in the aacred pool attached to the ancient 
Mexican temple. 

The formulae employed in addressing the pole-star deserve special 
consideration. In the designation of the stable centre of heaven 
as the abode of the pious hereafter and the paradise of the elect,'* 
the natural longings of the human race for stability, i. e. safety 
and repose, find an expression and in this we can detect the germ 
of thought whose extreme development, in India, produced the 
comparatively philosophical doctrine of Nirvana. The title of 
‘ ^Primitive Sun *’ enlightens us as to the original use of the word sun 
and the supreme importance accorded by the ancient star-gazera to 
the “ Imperial ruler of heaven,” as the Chinese term the pole-star. 
This application of the word sun will be found particularly interest¬ 
ing to those who, having found the swastika termed a sun- 
symbol,” have naturally been led to associate it with the diurnal sun, 
although they found it difficult to understand its connection with 
the rotatory motion so clearly discernible in the form of the prim¬ 
itive symbol. 

Having ascertained that the Mandaite pole-star worship of the 
present day embodies the cult of the sacred centre and of dual prin¬ 
ciples (one of which is designated as the lord of the underworld) 
and is associated with quadruple oi^anization and a form of 
cross, let us now make a great stride backwards and note some 
details concerning ancient Sab&ean star-worship. 

ARABIA. 

In remote antiquity, star-worship prevailed throughout Arabia 
and one of its great centres was the flourishing land of Saba 
or Sheba, whose queen visited Solomon at Jerusalem, The star- 
cult of the Sabsans is acknowledged to have resembled that 
of the ancient inhabiiants of Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia and 
India. We are told that a certain sect amongst them believed in 
a great cycle of time in which certain epochs of the world’s his- 
toi 7 recurred”— an idea akin to ancient Mexican specnlative phil¬ 
osophy. It U also stated that one of the chief centres of Sabseism 
was the town of Harran in Mesopotamia and that, although sur¬ 
rounded by Christianity, this ancient form of star-worship main¬ 
tained itself here until the Middle Ages. The possibility that the 
Mandaltes of to-day may be thedescendanta of the ancient inhab¬ 
itants of Han-an is naturally suggested by this historical fact 
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A carious detail coDcerniug monarchical succesaion in Sheba has 
been preserved to ne. The king was kept in an enforced seclustou 
in bis palace and incurred the penalty of death if he left it His 
o£Qce was not hereditary but fell to the first son who was bom 
amongst the nobility, after a king’s accession to the throne. In 
this enstom, a carious parallel of which is furnished by the Thibe¬ 
tan mode of electing the living Buddha,” some readers may be 
inclined to find an explanation for the massacre of the babes or¬ 
dered by Herod when he lenrued that the wise men of the East, 
guided by a star, bad designated a young child ” as the future 
^‘Kiug of the Jews.” It is an interestiug reflection that, to many 
of his contemporaries, the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” announced by the Messiah, may have appeared as a 
movement to revive the most anclbnt form of governmeut and to 
reinstate Jerusalem as the centi-al metropolis of an empire, the 
organization of which would have resembled the Chinese and ancient 
American forms of Middle Kingdoms,” or ** Celestial Empires.” 

The ideal of many of these descendants of ancient pole-star 
worshippers may well have been the reversion to the primitive, 
pure type of single central, celestial and terrestrial rule which bad 
been superseded in western Asia by the pernicious growth of the 
ntterly abasing and demoralizing separate cults of the dual prio* 
ciples of nature. 

A curious remnant of the worship of the Earth-mother and of 
the stable centre of the world, recalling ancient American symbol¬ 
ism, exists in Arabia and merits a passing notice. “ The great holy 
place of Jiddah, the principal landing place of the pilgrims to 
Mecca, on the eastern coast of the lied sea, is the singular tomb of 
‘ our mother Eve ’ surrounded by the principal cemetery. The tomb 
is a walled enclosure said to represent the dimensions of the body 
about 200 paces long and 16 feet wide. At tlie head is a small 
erection where gifts are deposited and rather more than half way 
down a whitewashed dome encloses a small, dark chapel, within 
which is the black stone known as cl-surrah = the navel. The 
grave of Eve is mentioned by Edrisi but, except the black stone, 
nothing bears any aspect of antiquity” (Encycl. Brit., article 
Jiddah). 

The fact that the Arabian appellation for Mecca is om-el-kora = 
“ the mother of cities ” deserves special attention. Exactly In the 
centre of the city is the mosque enclosing the kaaba, a structure 
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the only door of which opens to the north. It containa the cele¬ 
brated block sacred stone and o trough, reputed to be of pure 
gold, which conducts freshly fallen rain water to the interior of 
the building and pours it upon its floor of dark earth. The fol¬ 
lowing details are given In a recently publishcti account by an 
anonymous visitor: 

*‘Tbe Moslems believe that the original Kaaba was built in heaven 
two thousand years before the creation of the world and tliat, at 
the command of the Almighty, augcls walked around it in adont- 
tiou. Furthermore, they said that Adam btiiit the first Kaaba on 
earth on its present site, directly tiuder the one in heaven. . . . 

Long l>efore the time of Maiioinet, the Ktuiba was a place of M’or 
ship for the idolatrous Arabs and in it they had no less than SCO 
idols, one for each day of the Arabian year. These were destroyed 
by Mahomet. . . Beside the pilgrimages to the Kaaba pious 
Mussulmans also visit the sacred granite mountains the Arafat 
where Adam is snp]x>»cd to have met Eve after a long sepnratiou." 

Summarized, the preceding facts clearly show that, from a re¬ 
mote antiquity, the Arabians have prcsen'cd the coucc^ption of (1) 
a divine, celestial, stable sanctuary around which “angels” walked 
in a circle. (2) A tcrrestiial sanctuary built by man directly be¬ 
neath the heavenly one and associated with the iieriod of a year, 
t. e. 860 days. (8) In the sacred terrestrial kaaba the mystic 
onion of rain and earth is made to take place, while (4) Mount 
Arafat is connected with the traditional reunion of Adam and Eve. 

It is unnecessary to point out the eignifleant association of an 
annual count of days with the stable centre and its importance as 
an indication that the ancient Arabian star-g.ozora originally asso¬ 
ciated the year period witli cireumimlnr rotation. The analogy be¬ 
tween tlie Arabian ideas couceming the dual principles of nature 
and those of other nations is also too marked to be easily over¬ 
looked. 

Nor need I emphasize how strikingly the imageij of the celestial 
kaaba ^uitB Polaris and the circumpolar constellations. But I shall 
now proceed to point out that the word kaaba itself curiously re¬ 
sembles star-names which are given by Mr. RoUrt Brown in his 
recent ^•alanble publication to which I shall revert, namely, the 
Akkadian name for coustenutiou in general = k.'ikkab and the Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian name for the pole-star = Kakkabu. I n this con¬ 
nection and upon Professor Sayce’s authority I cite the significant 
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fact that the word for north and for the empU'c and capital of north* 
ern Babylonia was Akkad, and that we tluis find in North Baby* 
Ionia a (p'eat centre of government tlio name of which contains the 
syllables ak*ka which ruenr In the ai>|>cllntion8 for north and for 
Polaris. 

The following star-unmea, given by Mr. Robert Brown, are of 
utmost interest cousidoring that a star in Dracuuls was the pole* 
star of 2170 B. C. and that in gencml the serpent was indissolubly 
connecU'd with the pole-star. The coantcllation Drakon is Pba** 
nician=Kaoaanite in origin and represented primarily the nakknsch 
qodmnn (old seriicnt) == the guardian of the stars (golden apples) 
which bang from the pole tree. It is called the crooke<l serpent =r 
nakkasch in Job a.xvr: 18 . . . . ” op. ci/., p. 29). I further 
cite Mr. Brown’sautliority for the fact that in Pliccoicia A. I)., 1200, 
the name for Ursa Major was Dnbkabir and for Ursa Minor, I)nb. 

Before returning to the Enphratean valley let us note some facts 
concerning the ancient religion of 

PEUSIA. 

The swastika is found in Pei’sia ns well ns a sacred mountain, 
the KIburl. The supreme divinity was tlie invisible Aburamnzdn, 
the ‘‘creator of heaven and earth,” who was nssociatccl with 
“ eternal light ” and appears to be identical with the ancient Aryan 
god of light, Mithrn, tJie watcher and ruler of the world, wlio was 
worshipped under the form of 0re. 

Mithra and Ahurnmazdu alike are associated with six spirits 
namc<l the Amc8hn*zpeDta, who are said, in the first case, to be 
I>er8ouificatiou8 of the sun, moon, fire, earth, water aud air, and 
in the second, of certain qualities of the supreme power, namely, 
law, i)Owcr, goodness, piety, health and immortality, abstract con¬ 
ceptions which evidently i>ertain to a more advanced intellectual 
stage. The scptarcliy thus formed by Mithra and bia Amesba 
appears Ut assign the Middle to bim and to associate the sun with 
the day, heaven, light and the Above, the moon with the uight and 
darkness and tlie Below, aud the elements with the Four Quarters. 
It is suggestive of four-fold rule and power to find, on a bas- 
relief found at the ancient holy city Pasargada, the Persian king 
Cyiiis represented with four wings and a diadem with two uncus 
serpents like that of Egyptian kings. 
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The most aacieot Persian monarch is said to have been Haha- 
manisor AkhatnanU, who was termed “the king of Aoshan." 
bubscquent kings bore the title of Hakhamanisija, as forinstanoCf 
Cyrus and Darius I (520-486 B. C.). At the present day, the 
title Charkan is that employed to designate the Shall, whereas 
goda or khoda signifies lord, master, prince or mier. 

In a bas-relief published by Spamer, whose work of reference 
will be referred to again later on, Darias is represented os stand¬ 
ing under the image of Ahuramszda, the supreme deity, who, like 
the Assyrian god Assur, is figured as a king wearing the royal 
cap, and issuing from the centre of a winged ring or circlet. In 
Persia the god holds another ring in his hand (fig. 71, 1 ). It seems 
impossible to emphasize more strongly or express more clearly the 
idea that Ahuramszda was the lord of the circle and of the Above, 
the wings being emblematic of air or heaven and of motion. 

The signification of the symbolical representation of the supreme 
power and the adoption of fire by the foniiders of the ancient 
Parsee religion as the most appropriate image of their highest god, 
become clear when interpreted as the outcome of pole-star worehip.’ 
Resisting the temptation to prolong the study of ancient Persia, 
let us now hasten to the reputed cradle of the civilization of West¬ 
ern Asia. 


BABTLOXU AND ASSYRIA. 

“ The Babylonians were from the first a nation of star gazers. 
. . . The cuneiform character which denotes a god is the pict¬ 
ure of a Btari' (Sayoe op. cU.). “ The Babylonian and Assyrian- 
name for Ursa Minor was Kakkabu; the Hebrew, KokhAbh; and 
tlie Euphratean, Kochab. which means, *tfie star a title 

which reminds ns of its former supreme importance as the pole- 
star. ... In various Babylonian tablets we meet a sur¬ 
ged called Imina-bi = tbe seven-fold one.”* Although Mr. Brown 
has reached no definite conclusion as to the identity of this star- 
god, I venture to maintoiu that the original “seven-fold one” 
^Id have been no otlier than Ursa Major and tliat this and 
^e ever-present star ” are identical with what the Chinese termed 
the Imperial Ruler of Heaven” and tbe “Seven Regulators.” 
Ihe following passages furnish ample evidence of the soggestive 
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influence tbst the seven^fold one” exerted upon the iniods of the 
ancient Babylonian alar*gazer8. 

The institution of the sabbath went back to the Sumerian days 
of ChaUlea — the name itself is Babylonian” (Sayce, op. cit.)* 

The seventh month (= Sept.-Oct.) in Akkadian is named Tul*ko 
= the holy altar. . . . The seventh month of Tasritntisri was 
also connected with the building of the tower of Babel, said to 
bare been the special work of the ^ King of the Holy Mound,’ 
Sar-tnli*elli, and its erection placed in the seventh month at the 
antumnal equinox. It was a sikknratil with seven steps, a cir¬ 
cumstance connected with planetary [? stellar] symbolism. This 
style of building is reduplicated in the oldest Egyptian pyramids, 
e. g. the pyramid of Sakl^rah, which had seven steps like the Baby¬ 
lonian towers. This circumstance, one amongst many such, sup¬ 
plies a most interesting illustration of the fact that the Egyptian 
civilization was mainly Euphratcau in origin” (^Robert Brown, 
qp. ctt.). 

The following facts contained In Prof. Morris Jastrow’s admi¬ 
rable hand book on the •* Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, ” further 
establish the pervading influence of tlie number seven. The two 
most famous zikkurats of seven stages were those in Babylon and 
Borsippa, opposite Babylon. The latter bears the significant name 
K-ur-imin-an-ki, t. e., * the house of seven divisions of heaven and 
earth.’ 'Two much older towers than those of Babylon and Borsippa 
bear names in which ‘ seven* is introduced. One of these is the 
zikkurat to Nin girsu at Lagash, which Gudea describes as «the 
house of seven divisions of the world,’ the other the tower at Urnk, 
which bore the name ‘ house of seven zones.’ The reference in 
both cases Is, as Jensen has shown, to the seven concentric zones 
into which the earth was divided by the Babylonians.” 

In a standard German book of reference (Spamer’s Illustrierle 
Weltgeschicbte I Theil, Altei-thum, I Theil, s. 371), I find the 
statement that the zikkurat of the temple I-zidda at Borsippa, was 
called “ the temple of the seven lights of heaven and earth," which 
seem to have been symbolized also by the seven-branched candle¬ 
stick of the Hebrews. Considering that other sacred symbols 
which were employed in Solomoo’s temple are believed by Professor 
Jastrow to be “ imitations of Babylonian models,” it seems justifi¬ 
able to endeavor to trace to the same source the origin of the 

Hebrew “seven-branched candlestick,” to which I shall revert later 
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OD. Prof. Morris Jastrow offers the suggestion that the name 
*' seven directions of heaven and earth” may point to a conception 
of seven zones dividing the heavens as trell as the eaith, and states 
that the " seven divisions” and seven zones ” are merely terms 
equivalent to universe. He explains that the seven directions were 
interpreted by the Babylonian theologians ns a reference to the 
seven gi-eab celestial bodies, the sun and moon, Jshtoi*, Marduk, 
Ninib, Neigal and Nabu. To each of these one story was sup¬ 
posed to be dedicated and tlie tower thus became a cosmological 
symbol. Moreover, from lleiodotus’ description of tho seven con¬ 
centric walls of Ecbatana, in which each wall was distluguishod 
by a certain color, the conclusion has been drawn that tho same 
colors — white, black, scarlet, blue, orange, silver and gold — were 
employed by the Babylonians for the stages of tlieir towers. 

l^fessor Jastrow draws attention to tlie fact that tiic division of 
the earth into seven zones is a ** conception that wc encounter in 
India and Persia, and that snrN'ives in the seven ‘climates’ into 
which Uie world was divided by Greek and Arabic geographers. It 
seems clear that this interpretation of the number seven isolderthan 
tbe one that identified each story with one of theplancts. Both inter¬ 
pretations have a scholastic aspec^ however, and the very fact that 
there arc two interpretations justifies the suspicion that neither fur¬ 
nishes the real explanation why the number seven was chosen . . 
.... it is because seven was iwpularly sacred that the world 
was divided into seven zones and that the planets were fixed at 
seven, uot vice versa” (p. C20). 

The preceding statements lead to the conclusion th.at, among 
Assyriologists there is no current. generally-accepte<l view as to the 
origin of the “ sacred seven ” of the Babylonians. The following 
details concerning the zikkurat and the sanctuaries of Babylon will 
be found to furnish evidence that their builders were imbued with 
tlie identical primitive set of ideas oi* seven-fold division of the cos¬ 
mos that is now so familiar to the rehder and is traceable to the 
obsci^’ation of Polaris and Septcntrioncs. 

Tlie astronomical association and cosmological symbolism of the 
zikkurat become more and more evident when all evidence con¬ 
cerning it is carefully sifted. According to the cosmogony of the 
Babylonians the earth was pictured os a huge mountain. Khar- 
sng-gal kiirkura = the mountain of all lands, is a designation for 
the earth. £-kur = mountain house, another name for the earth, 
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became one of the names for temple and, by extension, for tbe 
sacied precinct which oiu'loscd the zikkurat and social etliflcesJ 

A plural formed of the woixl R-knr, = Ekurrati, was need for 
divinities, and this association of tbe wonl mountain with tlieiiame 
for a goil is puiticulArly interesting when it is also remembered 
tliat the cuneiform ehaiactcr for god is a star ami tliat therefore 
bitlier n mountain, or a star, signifliKl a god in Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions. Bel, the supreme sbir go<l of the BabyIo> 
nians, whose name literally signifies merely lord or king," and 
uuder the foim Ah-baul became current throughout Asia Minor, 
was, as Professor Jostrowstatesfo/). ciL p. 435), actually identified 
with the polar star, and sometimes addressed ns the “ great moan- 
tain.”® 

The famous temple, the h^kur of Babylonian history, is de- 
scribeil by Herwlotus, Stiabo and other pagan anthorities, as con¬ 
sisting of seven stories and being surmounted by a sanctuary which 
was under tlie cliargc of a virgin priestess and contained a couch 
(resting-place) for tbe god.® It is amply demonstrated, more¬ 
over, that the central zikkurat was reganlwl as the permanent rest¬ 
ing aiHl dwelling place of the ]on\ or god, excellence, and in 
this connection it is significant that among the names of saiiotaa- 


i In AMrrin ve find oooof tlie oldesttenipleo bcArtBgUiBoaine E-ktisnaK-korkian, 
thcvl stimps the odlflco as the reproduction of tho *’ mountain of til londt •• and Ihoro 
arooUiOrtouiplcj tlial llkowito bear nflmes In which lhaldoftof t moBBtAln Is Intro- 
dDce<>'. . . • Tl>c *lkkara»or"inounuln.lioiwo‘'ssB-kttrwsi atMlppor, Slpptr.Urok, 

Ur and LATst, “tlie centre of ft oontldcrtbloffroap of bulldlngi;whn«nt Babylon . . 

... tho teniplo *ro» of E-sae1la moat bare presented the appoarauco of a little dtp 
of iuelf, ahat off from tho rest of the town by a wall which Inrarlably enclosod the 
Bocred euartcr." The name K-kur was uacd tit Jtlppur, by oxtenaloB, to denote tbe 
entire iftcredprcclneiwhlcli contained tho alkkorot or etaged tower, the great court 
where werahlppera Aseensblod, ihrioos and other minor stroettiros. Tho exrATftttona at 
Klppor hnre afforded oa, for the Arst tt«e, a geoeral tIcw of a aaorvd qoAi tor In an 
ancient fiabylenlan city. Tbe extent of tlie qunrter waa cenalderablo. Dr. Petera’ 

catlmato la dght acroe for the alVkorat und anrtoondlng slmctorcs.A 

factor that contributed largely to Oie growth of the aacrwl prodnet In the large oen. 
trea waa the clrcamstanco Uwt the pollUcal Imporunca of aurt centre* as XIppur, 
LAgttih, Ur, Babylon and XIdctcIi Jed the rulers te group around the worahlp of the 
chief deity, tbeeult of the minor onee who constltnied the family or court of the chief 
god." A "IlitoftMnplcelnLagaah.reoently published by Schdl, . . . funilaliea 

the name of no leae than thirteen sacred edIAees, and we are certain that aa many as 
four or Arc smaller chapcla aortoondod the preclnet la wbleh stood tbe great temple 

S.ntnnn.” (Jastrow, cp. cU. chap. xxvi). 

* These facu abed nddlUonal light and Interest upon the Wt. Msru of India, whore 
the Drahmaae aonght union with their god Brahma. 

s •■Dlodoros Slcalna malntalnj that the B-kur was employed ae an asuonomlcol ob- 
eerratorr The antiquity of Babylonian astronomy Is Indicated by tho testtmony of 
SlmpUdns and PorphyHut who relate tliat CaUlsthcae*, tha ooiapanloa ©f Alexander 
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riefl enamerated by Profeasor Jastrow there occur such as the ti-ue 
or fixed house,” the bouse of the established seat, the sacred dweU 
ling, the permanent dwelling, etc. 

The Babylonian ideas connected with the sopreme god and his 
temple are. moreover, sufficiently apparent in the prayers to Marduk, 
from which I extract the following detached passages: ** Marduk, 
king of heaven and earth . . . Look favorably upon the city, 

0 lord of rest! . . . May the gods of heaven and earth speak to 
thee 0 lord of rest/ ... A resting-place for tlie lord of 
E^eagila is tby house, h^sagila, the house of thy sovereig^uty, is 
thy house.” 

The sanctuary surmounting the zikkurat, is also termed *‘the 
high place par excellence, or the lofty bouse, the high edifice, 
the tower of the great dwelling, the great palace, the house of 
the glorious mountain [or god] the bouse of him who gives the 
sceptre of the world; also the house of light, the bouse of great 
splendor, the house without rival, the gate of widespi'ead splendor, 
the light of Sbamash, the heart of Shamash, the life of the world.” 

The idea that the '‘mountain bouse” or “ high place” was Ibe 
consecrated centre where the union of heaven and earth took place, 
is apparent from the following names: “the bouse of heavenly 
construction, the heavenly house, the house reaching to heaven, the 
point of heaven and earth, the link of heaven and earth, the foun¬ 
dation stone of heaven and earth. 

“ Complementiug,” os Professor Jastrow says," the cosmological 
associations that have been noted in connection with the zikkurat,” 
we find the inner room or sanctuary of the Babylonian and Assy¬ 
rian temple named Papakhu, from the verb pakhu = to close. 
It was also known as the parakbu, from par&ku = to shut off, to 
lock. “ Gudea describes tbe papakhu as ' the dark chamber.’ 
Professor Jastrow states tbat it was regarded as an imitation of a 
cosmical' sacred chamber,’ and from bis book we learn tbat it was 
employed as an assembly room, or council chamber by tbe priest¬ 
hood. It was indeed termetl ' the assembly room ’ tbe ' place of 


the Great daring tile oamjMUgne, brooght back frara Babylon and eommonlcated to 
Arlftoteles a aeriee of obeerraUoBB which had been made there for a period of ] Ml 
years. Accordingly, the Chaldaans munt hare begun to make astrooomleal note# 
more than t,SOO yeare before the Christian era. It stands Indeed to reaaon tbat they 
mnet bare made obaerratloas during eonnUeas oeotnrlea, elnee they dlacovered the 
Saroe, known as tbe Chaldsna period of SOftH daya, which eerred for the predtoUon 
of eollpees and were alao acquainted with the preoeaalon of the equlnoxee." 
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fates,’ ‘the court of the world,’ ‘ the bouse of oracle,’ also as the 
‘sacred room where the gods assembled in solemn council’ aud 
‘ the chamber of fates * where the chief god sits on New Year's 
day and decides the fate of mankind for the ensuing year” (Jas- 
trow, op. eit. p. 423). 

The Babylonian and Assyrian kings were the living represents* 
ti ves of the chief god and Professor Jastrow states that ‘‘ it was in¬ 
to the papakhu that the priests retired when tliey desired to obtain 

an oracle direct from the god.It is particularly inter* 

eating to collate the statements ‘ that the New Year’s day was the 
occasion of a symbolical marriage between a god and goddess,’ 
and that ‘ the New Year’s festival came to be the season most ap* 
propriate for approaching the oracular chamber.’ ” It thus appears 
that the papakhu was the sacred and secret chamber where the an¬ 
cient kings aud their councillors united to confer upon ihe govern¬ 
ment of the nation and decreed the irrevocable laws which decided 
the fate of individuals. 

<‘ The ‘decision of fates' is, in Babylonian tbeol<^, one of 
the chief functions of the gods. It constitutes the mainspring of 
their power. To decide fates is to oonti'ol the arrangement 
of the universe~tu establish order.” 'I'he '‘tablets of fate” are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Assyrian epics where it is described bow 
one god addressing another, gives him the tablets of fate, hangs 
them on bis breast and dismisses him,” with the words: “ thy 
command be invincible, thy order anthoritative” (Jastrow, pp. 
420 and 424). It is evident that these words were supposed to 
convey the power to establish order and issue irrevocable laws. 

The temple of Sbamash (who, like Marduk, was evidently identi¬ 
cal with Bel), situated in Babylon, was termed “ the house of the 
universal judge,” aud It is extremely interesting to find this “god”* 
represented on a stone tablet found at Sippar, as seated on a low 
throne in the sanctuary or papakkha, of the temple £I-bab-bara, 
while in front of him on an altar rests what Professor Jastrow 
describes as “ a wheel with radiant spokes.” 

A fine illustration of this tablet which bears an inscription by the 

) ProfMaor JMtrow tail* u« that the naina SbaioMh meralf algnlSM v4ma 1 or oorrt. 
tor. [ reatora to potot oot wbat U doubUaMljr a fact famiUar to AtarHoIoflaU, that 
the Daaa otoaalf raaonblae the Babylonian-AM^rlao naoe Shamav heaven, the 
eenlralest of the Sumerian ftn, A word of which the moot asolent cuneiform algoe 
were fonr eroeead Unea. forming eight llnaa proceeding from n common centra. 
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king Nabapaliddio (879-855 B. C.) being published in Spamer’s 
standard work already cited, 1 have been able to note the inter¬ 
esting fact that the “wheel with radiant spokes" exhibits four 
pointed niys, directed outwards and forming a cruciform figure, 
which, by the way, it is interesting to compare witli the Mexican 
Calendar stone and its four rays. Each of tlie spaces between 
these pointed rays is filled by a group of wavy lines which appeare 
to simulate some fluid flowing from the centre, which is former! by 
a series of concentric circles. The qiiadruplicato i}ecuUnr partition 
of tl)o disk assumes special importance when it is realised that, 
in the niche above the bead of Shamash, a miniature production of 
the di»k recurs bettown the familiar oorwentiotMl iJU'/pes of the 
moon and a disk confaminp eigfU rays or ajwkes. According to Dr. 
Felix von Luachan (Mitth. aus dcr vowlerasiat. Abth. der Kgl. 
Museeii, Heft xi, p. 24), the inscription opens with the invocation 
to “ Uu Sin, ilu Shamash u iln Ishtar,” a fact of double interest, 
because Ishtar is termed the “ twin-sister of Shamash " in an Assy¬ 
rian hymn, and because the inscription obviously identifies the 
moon as the symbol of Sin, the four-spoked wheel ns that of 
Shamash and the eight-spoked wheel as that of Ishtar. As the 
king, in bis inscriptions expressly states that he bos restored on 
the tablet the image of Shamash according to an ancient model, 
for the guidance of future artists, it is evident that departures 
from the original cult of Shamash had taken place in his time and 
that he was making an attempt to reestablish it. The extreme 
antiquity of the cult ofShamaah may, indeed, be Inferred from the 
fact that about B. C. 1850, the king, Sbamsi-ramann, bore the god’s 
name as a divine tide. About B. C. 1850, moreover, a temple was 
built to Shamash in Ashur. 

I shall treat, further on, of the evidences showing that the colt of 
Polaris gradually became a secret one known to the initiated only, 
while popular worship was directed to the sun, moon, and morniiJ 
and evening stars, etc. Meanwhile tl.e followmg passages from 
Professor Jastrow’a hand-book will elncidate the Babylonian As¬ 
syrian cult of the Four Quarters. 

“ The zikkurat was quadrangular in shape. The orientation of 
the four corners towards tlie four cardinal points was approximate. 
Inasmuch os the rulers of Babylon from a very early period call 
themselves ‘ king of the four regions.’ it has been supposed that 
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the qoAdrangQlu- shape was chosen designedly.”. 

“ The title ‘ king of the four regions * was an old one that per¬ 
tained to the kings of Agmie .... The city of Arbela, at 
one time the seat of the cult of Ishtar, was named ‘ the four-god 
city.'" This name is particularly interesting when it is remembered 
tliat the Babylonian and Assyrian word for god and mountain was 
identical and thait tliis identity may account for the Chinese em¬ 
ployment of the term “ four mountains,” to express also the four 
provinces and their chiefs. Professor Jastrow informs us, in a note, 
that the name Arbcla is, more precisely, Arba-ilu, signifying “ city 
of the four-fold divinity ”or “ four-god ” city and invites compari¬ 
son to the Palestinian form Kiryath-arba, “ four-city.” He sug¬ 
gests that this name may perhaps likewise signify a city of four 
gods, but adds that it has commonly been explained as meaning 
four roads or four quarters {op. cU. 20S). 

The ancient pagan authorities inform us that the ancient city 
of Babylon was laid out in the form of a perfect square, the 
sides of which were oriented to the cardinal points. A massive 
wall enclosed the entire city and the river Euphrates divided it 
into halves, united by a bridge, each half being again subdivided 
by the main street leading to the bridge. A series of streets ran 
parallel to the river through the ci^ and were crossed at right 
angles by others, the result being that 625 blocks or squares of 
building were thus formed. 

There is positive evidence that the capital city of Lagasb or 
8hir-par-la was divided into four sections, the separate names of 
which were Girsu, Ura-aloga, NinA and Gish-Galla or Brim, the 
reading of the latter name being doubtful. The circumstance that 
each of these quarters had its ‘‘divinity” and was ruled by its earthly 
representative, explains the term “ four-god city ” or “ four city ” 
found associated with other capitals of Babylonia. 

The existence of a central ruler who exercised supreme author¬ 
ity over the four quarters of the capital, and by extension over the 
“ four provinces” is amply proven by the title of the Babylonian 
kings, i. the “ king of the four regions.” An interesting oracle, 
addressed to king Esar-Haddon is found to contain the statement 
that “ Ashur has given him the four ends of the earth” (Jastrow, 
op. eU. 845). 

Evidence that while the capital and entire state consisted of 
four quarters, the whole was also divided theoretically and praoti- 
p. M. PAPxss. 1 4S 769 
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oally into halves, is famished by the significant fact that, from 
remote antiquity, the rulers of Babylon ta also bore the title of ‘ * lotxl 
of Akkad and Sumer" = North and South, this term being, like 
that of Four Regions," a general designation for the whole of 
Babylonia and the first being obviously analogous to the Egyptian 
royal title; “ King of upper and lower Egypt." 

I can but briefly indicate here some facts which prove that this 
ancient Babylonian centre of civilization underwent precisely the 
same evolution as that 1 have traced in America and India. 

Assyriologists agree in stating that, at the b^inning of Babylon* 
ian history, about 4,000 B. G.,’Akkad and Sumer, or North and 
South Babylonia, already existed and were inhabited by two dis* 
tinot races of people: the non-Semitic Sumerians and the Semitic 
Akkadians or later Babylonians. In later times we find the region 
embraced by the Euphrates and Tigris inhabited by descendants 
of both races and forming the Babylonian empire in the sonth, the 
Assyrian empire to the northeast, while in the northwestern part 
of Mesopotamia, was the seat of various empires that wero alter¬ 
nately the rivals and subjects of either Babylonia or Assyria 
(Jastrow, op. cit. 26). 

Three distinct and rival cults are indeed found associated with 
these three centres of government, and when examined by the light 
of our knowledge of a parallel process of evolution elsewhere, their 
origin can be traced back to elementary pole-star heaven and earth 
worship, and what is termed the establishment of the districts of 
Ann, Bel and Ea. That at one period these sepamte cults peace¬ 
fully existed alongside of each other is indicated by the joint wor¬ 
ship of pairs and triads of divinities who were personifications of 
central powers, of the upper and of the lower regions. In order 
to demonstrate this statement 1 shall briefly cite some references to 
such divinities from Professor Jastrow’s hand-book, taking them in 
tlie order in which they are enumerated in the famous Babylonian 
version of the creation of the world, contained in the fragment 
known as the Creation epic " which begins thus: 

"There was a time where Above, the heaven, was not named. 
Below, the earth, bore no name. Apsu was there from the first, the 
source of both (<. e., heaven and earth). And raging TiaQ)at,the 
mother of both (i.«., heaven and earth).” Apsu and 'Fiamat are 
synonymous and are personifications of the watery deep or abyss. 

" Apsu represents the male and Tiamat the female principle of the * 
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prirtifcval univerae .... the embrace of Apsu nod Tiarnat 
became a symbol of * sexnal ’ uniou/' 

Tiamat was popularly pictured as a huge surpent^ltke monster, 
a fact of utmost interest when connected with tbe name Nakkasb, 
t. crooked Beri>eut, bestowed upon tbe constellation Draconis 
which contained tbe pole-star of 2170 R. C. Abstaining from 
comment I merely establish here the interesting ix>int that in an* 
cient Babylonia tJ>e seipcnt is found distinctly associated with 
Polaris as well as with tbe dual creative principle. The divine 
pairs Lakhmn and Lakbamu and Anshar and Kisbar were then 
created. By an arbitrary division of his name into An and sbnr, 
the deity becomes tbe one that embraces all that is above.*’ 
Tbe element An is tbe same that we have in Ann and is tbe ideo* 
graphic form for *‘high" and heaven.” Ki is tbe ideographic 
form for earth and tiie natural consort to an all-embracing upper 
power is a power that ** embraces all that is below.” 

It is interesUng thus to ascertain that on another tablet by the 
side of these pcrsoutQcations of heaven and earth are enumerated 
a series of names which cci'tainly apiKiar to be merely variations 
on the names or titles of tbe divine pairs. Lakhumuand Lakhamu 
occur on the list, and Ansbar and Kisbar recur os Anshar-gal, 
*‘great totality of what is on high,” and Kisbar-gal, great total¬ 
ity of what is below.” Then there are £n-sbar and Nin-shar, 
*Mord and mlstrass” and a ** Father-Mother of Ann,” titles 
which famish an interesting comparison with the lUt printed on 
page 42 of this investigation. 

Pagan antborities, cited by l^fessorjastrow, relate that the first 
result of tbe union of Apsu and Tiamat was tbe production of 
‘^strange monsters, human beings with wings, beings with two 
heads, mole and female, hybrid formations, half man, half ai^al,- 
with horns of rams and horses’ boofs, bulls with human faces, dogs 
with four-fold bodies ending in fish tails.” Seen in the light of 
tbe present investigation Uicse accounts and the scolptui-ed images 
of such monstrosities, many of which have been pi'eserved lo the 
present day, may be accounted for in a very simple and nat- 
ural manuer. It is obvious that, once the Babylonian theologians 
bad definitely adopted tbe theory and creed that the universe had 
been created by the anion of the Above and Below, Male and Fe¬ 
male principle, Heaven and ISartb, or Upper and Lower Firmament, 
'tbe production of allegorical images personirying or symbolizingthis 
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union would ioevitablj follow in course of time. The somewhat 
naive but expressive combination of the form of a quadruped or 
serpent with that of a bird, and the adoption of winged bulls, lions 
and serpents, would have seemed a roost appropriate i-endcritig of 
the current idea of the dual, creative power, which might also be 
conveyed by two beads, or two horns. Prom Professor Jastrow’s 
description of the case of a single monster, with four bodies and with 
attributes of the elements earth and water, wc learn tl»at not only 
the union of heaven and earUi but also of earth and water was at 
times the task imposed upon the native artists by the fancy and 
imagination of minds dwelling upon the subject of the creative 
first cause. Postponing further discussion of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian symbolism of the Middle, Above and Below and Four 
Quarters or the “ seven directions of Heaven and Earth,*’ I shjill 
now direct attention to the most famous tiiad of Babylonian cos¬ 
mology which figures at the end of the Creation epic. It consisted 
of Anu, Ea and Bel^ and obvipusly personified the Above and 
Below and the link or central meeting place of these, the earth 
named Esharra, “ the house of fertility ” or E-kur “the mouutain 
house.” We learn from Professor Ja8trow*8 handbookthat where¬ 
as Bel = the polar star (the secret god) and Nibir=the planet 
Jupiter (the later popular personification of Bel) were associated 
with the North, Ea was identified with the South (p. 485 ). 
Elsewhere we are told that Anu was identified with the North, Bel 
with the equator and Ea with the South (p. 460), a fact to which I 
shall again recur in treating of the territorial divisions of the state, 
which corresponded to the three divisions of the universe, the 
Above, Middle and Below. 

The following detached statements concerning Babylonian di¬ 
vinities drawn from Professor Jastiow's handbook, show with what 
activity the fundamental set of ideas was developed by the native 
theologians and philosophers. Bel-arduk became the chief god 
of Babylon, the title “Belu-rabu” ». s., “ great lord,” becoming 
identified with Marduk. As such he is termed “the king of 
heaven and earth ” and the “ lord of the four regions.” His dwell¬ 
ing was on the sacred “ mountain-house,” the zikkurat^ and is rep. 
resented “ with a crown with high horns, a symbol of dual rulership! 


«A8»rlklngeorroboraaoMOfthoTlawth«iCliliMnl*rtTe<llUdTUJ*AU«n *.i. 

MlDorUalTordodbytbe m*n.bbu,ce between the Ann ISi thrchit-l 

Lee, both eppU^ 
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As tiie supreme ruler, life ami death an* io his hands and he guides 
the decrees of the deities of the Above and Below.” *>The first 
part of the name Marduk is also U8e<l to designate tlie ‘young bol¬ 
lock,’ and it is possiide that the god was pictured In this way." 
It should be remembered here, however, that on page 89 Professor 
Jastrow tells us how Nanuai* = tbo one who furnishes light = the 
moon, was invoked ns “ the powerful boll of Anu," i. heaven. 
In this connection it is interesting to Icam that in Canaan, Astarte, 
the goddess of night, was also worshipped under the form of a cow, 
and that in Phccuicia she was sometimes figured witli boms, sym¬ 
bolizing the moou. In Assyria, four horns, denoting four^fold 
rulership, usually encircle the high conical cap of sovereignty, 
which also crowns the human beads of the winged bulls. It may 
be permissible to point ont here what an appropriate and expressive 
embodiment of symbolism the winged ball appears to be; the form 
of the quadruped, combined with wings, clearly symbolizes a union 
of the Above and Below; the control over both being expressed 
by the human head which completes the allegorical figure. The 
high cap, with which the head was crowned, exhibits the form of a 
mound, and combined or partly encircled by two or sometimes 
four horns, obviously symbolizes dual or quadruple rulership. It 
thus appears evident that the winged bull of Assyria expressed, 
almost as clearly as the seven-staged towers of Babylon, the 
•< seven directions of heaven and earth," and was as appropriate 
an allegorical image of Assur the god, as of Assur the state, and 
of the royal power which conferred upon the supreme lords of 
Babylonia and Assyria the titles: “ lord of the holy mound," “lord 
of Akkad and Sumer,” and “lord of the four regions.” 

The idea that some of the Assyrian kings actually embodied 
seven-fold power, or ruled the “seven divisions,” is further con¬ 
veyed by carious groups of seven symbols, accompanied by the 
numeral seven, expressed by seven dots, which occur above their 
portraits on tablets which will be described further on. Whilst 
analyzing the royal titles and iosigoia represented on the stelm of 
Assyrian kiogs, I shall likewise show how these complete the 
foregoing evidence and indicate that in Babylonia and Assyria, the 
seven-fold division was applied not only to the Cosmos, but to 
the territory of the State, to its social organization, to its calendar; 
and that the seven-storied zikkurat, the winged bulls, etc., and in- 
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deed, the seven*braocbed candlestick, were appareotly designed as 
expressive of the general seven-fold scheme of organization. 

Let ns now examine some data which' shed light upon the various 
and carious phases of evolntiou undei^one by the growing and di- 
ver|^g cults of Heaven and Earth in Babylonia and Assyria. 
Going bock to the dawn of astronomy in Babylonia let as note 
some facts which show that, as elsewhere, in remotest antiquity the 
periodical disappearance and reappearance of the Pleiades produced 
a deep impression upon the primitive star-gazers. These phenom¬ 
ena marked natural divisions of the year and the constellation ap¬ 
peared to belong alternately to the vi8il)le or upper world and to 
the invisible or lower region. A recognition that the Pleaid was Vu 
constellation at that remote period when Taurus led the year, may 
be established by the common Euphratean name by which it is said 
to have been designated: Kakkab-mnl= the constellation or star. 
The Akkadian and Assyrian names which bad probably also orig¬ 
inally designated Polaris signified that it and the Uyadcs were 
the foundation stars or constellations. In the Ptolemy star charts, 
the Pleiades are designated by the name Ki mah (see Robert 
Brown, op. cit. p. 57). While it appears that whereas tlie Pleia¬ 
des long exerted its influence and, with Polaris and the circum¬ 
polar oonstellations, regnlated and marked the primitive year, its 
cult was gradually superseded by that of morning and evening 
stars and of the sun and moon which became the emblems of the 
rapidly developing divergent cults of the diurnal and nocturnal 
heavens, of light and darkness, of the Above and Below.* 

^Ad utftlyUcal itudyof tlie BabrlonUo and AwTrlaa dlrtBitlu eaninonued Id Pro 
feiwor Jactrow’a haod-book enablM u to detect aome of tbo natoral aasociatlona of 
idOM that iDflueaeed the formation of one aittSolal tlieoIoElcal aTatom after an¬ 
other. all aprlDfin; from a aln^le root. 

The fnodamoatal realUaUoa of the antithetla of light and darkneaa gtrlng riac to 
the dlrUlon of tbo OBirerae Into two dUUoct parta, the conception of an eternal an. 
tagonlem between both followed and led to the stage of thooght act forth bf Mr. Bob- 
ert Brown who teUa u (ep. cU.) that tlie orlgloal twloa were the San and Moon '■ and 
that an arohate coaniogonie legend attached to the third month of Kaa (twina) la that 
of two hostile brethren and tbo bnlldiag of the first dtjr. Tbe groat twlo-brethreo 
who Join together to boUd the elcr are the Sun and Moon, engaged In prcaefTlog eoa- 
mle order yet alao conaUntly antagoalstlc to each other and who eonstaotiy each 

other, one being up when the otlier la down. Mr. Brown also relates the myth of an. 
UgontsUe sntnpe Narnaroa and Panondaa and states that, In tbe twin stare, Castor 
and Pollux, named by the Buphrmteans the great Twine v MaeUb-bagal.gal, the Sun 
and Moon wero re-dupllcated. TheBaphreteanabbrovlation Is niasmtwln or »«i fl 
mas, and Pollux is etiuated with tbo fourth antodtluTlan king Ammenou, a naao do. 
rlTOd from Akkadian: nmnn a offapriog, auBliearen f.s. the Sun, “the son or 
offspring of henTOn." 
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Id coDDSctioQ with the cult of the Pleiades I draw attention to 
R. G. Halibarton's interesting investigations on this particular 
subject, and to his publication in Uio Prooeedings of the A. A. A. S. 
1895, on “l>warf survivals and traditions as to pigmy races,” 
which contains the following statements; We And that the At- 
las dwarfs and the Nanos predict the future by watching the redec* 
tiou of tlie ‘ Seven Stars' in a bowl. The famoos cupof Nestor, 
supposed to have been a divining cup, had two groups of Pleiades 
on its handle.” On examining the archaic designs en¬ 

graved in the centre of the fine collection of Phoenician and 
Assyrian bronze bowls, which were found in the S. E. Palace, Nim- 
road, and are exhibited at the British htnsenm, 1 recently oscer* 
tained that they appear to be mostly variations on the theme of the 
centre and four or seven-fold division, some exhibiting a marked 
quadruplicate division, others a seven-pointed star surrounded by 
seven smaller stars. In one case a face is repeated four times, in 
opposite positions, on the central design which is surrounded by 
four large and four lesser conventionally drawn mountains. The 
head-dress with lappets which encloses each face recalls the famil¬ 
iar Egyptian form, and on two bowls images of scarabs are en¬ 
graved. On one of these the beetle is drawn in such a way that its 
fonr legs, two of which turn upwards and two downwards, suggest 
the form of a swastika. 

The peculiarities of these designs and the knowledge that star- 
worship prevailed in Assyria and Phoenicia surest the inference 
that the Nimroud Palace bowls were employed for the observation 
of the positions of certain stars which marked the seasons and I'eg- 
ulated the calendar, by means of which tl>e priest-kings coatix>lled 
the working of the system of state. Doubtlessly the constellations 
originally and principally observed besides Polaris were the three 
great seven-fold ones,” i. e. the Uioa 31ajor which marked the 
Four Quarters; the Pleiades which pertained to the Above and Be¬ 
low and marked the division of the year into halves, and Orion 
which also may well have appeared to be a composite image of 
the sacred, equal Four, and the central triad composed of the 
Above, Middle and Below. 

It is interesting to note that in the Eupbrntean and other myths 
the antagonism between sun and moon, etc., coincides with traditions 
of actual warfare between their earthly representatives and that it 
is the record of a combat between the followers of light and of 
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darkoeas that seems to have been thus preserved. The Babyloaiau 
Creation epic teaches us that, in remotest antiquity^ the associa¬ 
tion of light and life with the male, and darkness and death with 
Uie female principle had become current. A mighty war takes 
place between the female serpent Tiamat, associated with evil, 
and the male goil Harduk, the champion of the gods of tlio upper 
realm, which ends in her overthrow. It was then that Mardnk 
“ established the districts or cities of Anu, Bel and Ba, ” identine<l 
with the North, Middle aud Soutli. It is i-cmarkablc that this 
mythical establishment of tbrae cities exactly coincides with the 
conclosions reached by recent investigators as to the existence 
during centuries, of three rival states, i. e. Babylonia in tlie south 
and Assyria in the northeast, who, duriug centuries, were iu con¬ 
tinual warfare with each other and with a tliird disintegrated power 
inhabiting the northwest which was alternately rival or vassal. 
This condition of affairs, and the facts enumerated in Professor 
Jastrow^B handbook, chapter ii, arc precisely wiiat would nuturally 
develop from the formation and adoption of three distinct cults and 
their ultimate separate establishment in as many centres of govern¬ 
ment. The following data will suffice to reveal some of the curious 
results obtained by the logical working out of certain ossociatious 
of ideas nnd these results are the more iotercsting and intelligible 
because they are analogous to those I have trnoed elsewhere. 

One point deserves special note: directly opiKMite views, not 
only as to the relative supremacy of the Middle, Above and Below, 
but also as to the relation of the sexes to the upper and lower 
worlds, seem to have been held at different times and in different 
]^aces; and this particular division of opinion ap{>ear8 to ha^'e 
given rise to endless dissension, strife and warfare, to the separa- 
rion of sectarians from the main state and the foundation of num¬ 
berless minor centres of government on the old plan, but with 
fresh forms of cult embodying a new artificial combination of 
ideas. 

The shifting of supremacy from one “god" to another explains 
moreover the transference of the title “ Bel*' = Lord, or Chief of 
Gods, from the persouification of one region to another. “In 
remotest antiquity we find Ku-lil designated as the ‘ lord of the 
lower world'and bearing the title Bel. Eu-lil represents the 
unification of the various forces whose seat or sphere of action is 
among the inhabited ports of the globe, both on the surface and 
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beaeAth, for tbe term Mower world* is here used ia eoDiittsi to 
the upper or beaveuly world. . . As * lord of the lower world,' 
En>lil is conti'asted to n god, Auu, who presides over beavoaly 
bodies. Tbe age of Sargon (3800 B. C.), iu whose inscrlptious 
En-lil already oc-curs, is one of considerable culture and there 
can, tbereforo, be no objecUou against tlie atisumption that at this 
early period a theological system should have been evolved which 
gave rise to beliefs in great ik>wci‘ 8 whose doininiou embraces the 
‘upper’ and ‘lower’ worlds” (JasUow, op. cU. pp. 52-55). 

A consort, Nin-lil, a “mistress of the lower world,” was assigned 
to £n-lil and was known also as Belit, the feminine form of Bel, 
t. s. the lady par excellence. She too bad her temple at Nipijur, 
the age of which goes back, at least, to tbe first dynasty of Ur. 
She was also known as Nin-kbar-sag, the “lady of tbe high or 
great mountain,” as tbe “ mother of tbe gods.” Tbe assignment 
by Salmon, of tbe northern gates of his palace to Bel, who lays 
foundations, and Belit, who brings fertility, affords evidence that 
the goddess was tbe feminine form of Polaris. In Assyria, Belit 
appears, either as tbe wife of 1^1, as tbe consort of Ashur, as 
tbe consort of Ea, or simply as a designation for Isbtar,” i. e. 
“the goddess,” the “ mistress of couutries, or of mountains,” in 
which connection it is interesting to note that tbe ideographs for 
country and mountain are identical iu Assyrian. 

If tbe attributes of tbe goddeases of the Babylonian and Assyr¬ 
ian pantheon be carefully examined, they will be found to associate 
tbe female principle with fertility, abundance and with water, 
the source of plant life. Two divei-gent views appear to have in¬ 
fluenced the artificial formation of personifications of the female 
principle in nature. According to one the goddess is termed the 
“lady of the deep, the mistress of tbe place where the fish dwell" 
(Sarpanitam-erua) and in other oases is linked to the lower firma¬ 
ment to 8ubten*aneou8 regions, to darkness, death, destructiveness 
and hence to evil, thus representing the complement to the male 
personification of the upper realm of daylight and the preservative 
and beneficent life-giving principles. Tbe other tendency, which 
almost appears as a reaction or protest against tlie previous view, 
led to the ultimate adoption of an ideal goddesa of the nocturnal 
heaven, who was “ bountiful, offspring-producing, silvery bright” 
and was in one instance addressed as “ the lady of shining waters, 
of “ purification” and of “ incanbitions.” In the period of Ham- 
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muMbi, devotioD went bo far aa to cause the goddess Gula, termed 
the “ bride of the earth,” to be invoked as the “ creator of man* 
kind," the ** great physician " and “ life-giver " and “ the one who 
leads the dead to a new life " (Jnstrow, op. at. p. 175). 

As an interesting ontcome of an adjustment of both trains of 
thought stands Ishtar-Belit = the laily par cawi/sTtce and conse¬ 
quently, the feminine personidcatlon of Polaris, the supreme god¬ 
dess whom Tiglath-pileser termed “ the first among the gods." 
She is the mild and gracious mother of creation, “ loves the king 
and his priesthood,” but is also the mighty cotnmaudiiig goddess 
of war who clothes herself in fiery flame, appears as a violent de¬ 
stroyer and sends down streams of fire upon her enemies. “ The 
distinguishing position of both the Babyloiiiau and Assyrian Ishbir 
U her independent position. Though at times brought into close 
contact with Ashur she is not regarded os the mere consort to aoy 
god — no mere reflection of a male deity, but ruling in her own 
right on a perfect par with the great gods of the pantheon. She 
is coequal in rank and splendor with Ashur. Her name becomes 
synonymous for goddess as Marduk becomes the synonym for 
god. The female deities, both foreign and native, came to be re¬ 
garded as so many forms of Ishtar.” 

A curious fact connected with Ishtar, which pi-oves that she bad 
developed from an origiualdivini^, conceived as dual or bi-sexnal, 
is that among Semites Ishtar appears both as a male and female 
deity. This seems to show that at a certain stage of thought Ishtar 
was also a centralization of attributes, a fact which undoubtedly 
explains the supreme position accorded to this divinity at one time 
as the feminine fora of Polaris. The most striking illustration 
of this supremacy is furnished by the famous bas-relief figured by 
Layard (» Niulve and its remains i, 288), which represents Ishtar, 
the motlier-goddess, the female fora of Assur, as seated on a 
thi-one which is borne on the back of a lion in the pi-ocession formed 
by the seven chief divinities of the Assyrian pantheon, six of 
whom are figured ns beai-ded men standing on different animals. 
On the fine stela of Esarhaddon, discovered by Dr. von Laschan 
at Sendschirli, the goddess, accompanied in this case by three 
standing gods, is likewise represented ns seated on a throne hold¬ 
ing a large ring or circle In her left hand. 

The fact that the “All-mother, the female creator of mankind," 

IB represented as the only occupant of the throne, reveaU a distinct 
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phase in the evolntion of the Babylonian state religion, which 
curioosly concurs with titc supremacy of female sovereignty at 
Babylon, at the period of its greatest |)o«rer under Semiraiuis. It 
may be safely assumed that it was at this time, when the queen 
represented the goddess, that the cult of the female principle of 
nature reached its highest development. 

At Nippur the elny images chiefly rcpi-esent Bel aud Belit cither 
separately or iu combinatiou, but figurines of Ishtar have also been 
found, in some coses representing her os nursing a child (Jnstrow, 
op. cU. p. 674). It is probable that the symbols of duality con* 
neeted with Ishtar bad some reference to the mystic unity and 
duality of the mother and unborn child, aud suggested the instal¬ 
lation of the goddess os the most appropriate personification of 
creative and life-giving central power. > 

It is as interesting to follow the complex train of thought which 
created an Ishtar as it is to realize that carious fact that, contmiy 
to views held elsewhere, it was the male principle that was at oue 
time most distinctly associated with earth in Babylonia-Assyria, 
while femininity was linked to the nocturnal heaven. It is prob¬ 
able that priesthood encouraged the popular adoption of Bel, the 
mascnline Polaris, as an earth, sun and morning-star god, while 
his consort Belit became a heaven, moon and evening-star goddess. 
Doubtlessly at an early period the cult of Polaris and the registra¬ 
tion of circumpolar rotation was guarded in secrecy by the astrono¬ 
mer-priests. Tempting as it is to linger among the gods and god¬ 
desses ofthe Babylonian-Assyrian pantheon and to follow the spread 
of their influence, I shall limit myself to pointing out the change of 


> ■' There ere reeeouB for bellerlng, howerer, that Serpanltum, the offtiirlof-prodac. 
iDg goddeet oaee enjoyed oonitderable importaBoe of her own; that, prior to the rite 
of MnrdoK to hU (opreme poeltloo, a goddesi wea worthipped In Babylon, one of 
whoee spocial fanctlona It was to protect the progeny while stJU la the notber'i 
womb. A late king of Babylon, the great Netiuchadoesaer, appeals to this attribute 
of the goddess. To her was also attributed the possession of knowledge concealed 

from men..A late ruler of Babylon, Sfaaniash.8bBmaJtla. calls her 

''the queen of the gods” end declares himself to bare been nomlnatod by her le 
loni it oTor men” (Jastrow, op. dt. p. 1S3}. 

The following extracts tzom Assyrian prayers addressed to Ishtar further define 
her poslUoa at one time: "The producer, qoean of hosTen, the glorious lady. To 
the one who dwells in E-babbere .... To the qoeen of the gode to whom t»ae 
been eatnisted the eoromands of the great gods. To the lady of NlnOTOh ... To 
the daughter of Slo, tA« fto<is.sii<er ^ Shamath, ruling over ell kingdoms. Who 
Issuee deereee, die g^deee of the nnlvoree . . . Baidu (kee rkors U no ffuUinff 
doftp . . .” 
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government that accompanied the development and establishment 
of various divetgent cults. 

Indications that, as in China at the present daj, a combir.ed 
heaven and earth cult was practised in Babylouia-Assjria by mole 
and female representatives of heaven and earth, are fiiraiahe<l by 
various detached pieces of information gleaned from Professor 
Jastrow’s work. The priest-king was the “child” of Bel, and his 
living representative. As such he bore the divine titles of supi-eme 
lord, ruled the four regions of the earth, and became the rcprescii' 
tative of earth. Pagan authorities state that a virgin priestess 
officiated at times in the sanctuary of Bel and that there were three 
classes of priestesses devoted to the cult of Ishtar. They were 
called “ tlie sacred ones ” and carried out a mysterious ritual which 
bad, however, originated from naive conceptious connected with 
the worship of the goddess of feitility.” 

The use of sacred water and of fermented intoxicating wine 
entered into the cult of the life-giving principle and Babylonia ulti¬ 
mately becomes associated with “ Mystery” and “ the golden cup 
full of abomuiatioDs” (Revelations xvji). Large terra cotta 
vases or jars have been found at iNippur and elsewhere, standing 
in front of the altar, and “ the depth at which they were found is 
an indication of the antiquity and stability of the forms of worship 
iu Babylonian temples. It may be proper to recall that, in the 
Solomonic temple likewise, there were a series of jars that stood 
near the great altar in the couit (Jastrow, p. 638). One of the 
oldest sacred basins found ia the ruins of a Babylonian temple “has 
a frieze of female figures in it, holding in their outstretched bauds 
flagons from which they pour water, ” a fact which establishes the 
ritualistic association of female priestesses with water. 

The later association of Isbtnr with the moon and with the 
evening star, “the leader of the heavenly processioD of stars,” nat¬ 
urally exerted an influence over the ceremonial rites performed by 
the high priestess or queen, the living image of the goddess. 

“ Mythological associations appear to have played apart in identi¬ 
fying the planet Venus with the goddess ... A widely spread 
nature myth, symbolizing the change of seasons, represents Ishtar 
the persouificjition of fertility, the great motlier of all that mani¬ 
fests life, as proceeding to the region of darkness and remaining 
there for some time. The disappearance of the jilanet Venus at 
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cert&in seasons .... [and rc-appearoncc] .... suggested the 
identification of tliis planet with Ishtar.” Tbe foregoing affords 
nn explanation why IsUtar should have become identified with 
the west and also nntarally suggests the probability that tbe cult 
of Isbtar gradually imposed upon its priestesses and its votaries 
of tbe female sex, the cci-einoniul obseirance of periods of retire¬ 
ment and seclusion, coinciding with the disappearance of tbe moon 
and evening star. 

A critical examinatton of the accounts pre8er%*ed of the Phoe. 
nician or Canaanite religion I'evcals that it consisle<l of an ideal¬ 
istic development of tbe Isbtar cult of Assyria. The fact that, 
ultimately, in Pheenicia, the cult of tbe female Astarte almost su¬ 
perseded that of the male Baal and that their joint cult, introduced 
into Palestine, seriously rivalled the monotheism of the Israelites, 
furnishes another indication that we have to deal here with the 
same marked divergence of cnlts which we have seen to result 
from a common basis in ancient America. In studying the Phes- 
nician conception of Astarte as recorded by various authors, one 
is struck by its comparative refinement and ideality althoagb, as in 
ancient America, the cult of the female principle of nature was also 
accompanied by secret licentious ceremonials. 

In tbe Astarto cult of Phoenicia we have precisely what might be 
expected to have been evolved by the descendants of an ancient 
race of etar-watebers who, powerfully impressed by the antithesis 
of light and darkness and having become a nation of traders and 
seafarers, naturally adopted the nocturnal heaven and guiding 
stars as their chief object of worship. It does not seem improb¬ 
able that it was to the less degrading association of the female 
principle with the nocturnal heaven^ that woman owed, in lapse of 
time, the higher position she was accorded in the countries directly 
influenced by tbe Phoenician civilization, and notably in Greece 
and Rome. 

> As »a lIlaitrAdon of the Ideaa ooBoeeted with AtUrto ItiolnlorMUnKt^i^oM tbot 
a»h Bod doTOi. labAbltaatB of th« mb and sir, beeanB her BBcred erahlonif. The 
bone which ebe U lOBetlmee repreaeated bi weBrin; Beem to he n«f oslf afm- 
boUeal of the moon, hot bIbo to be BremoBotof b noro Bneteat fens of iTiiiboUBiD 
which BBfociBted tbe soddea* with the cow. It la ataud that, in Obbbbb, Aauito wbb 
repreBBDted under the fora of b cow and It will be ahowa that, la the fgTptian 
zodiac Polarta and Ursa Major were repreaaoted ander the form of a bnll or eow or 
Ita lhl«h. The aje painted on the prow of tbe ahlp waa also a afnbol of the ffoddeaa, 
an IntereaUng fact conaldorlnc that the e/e ezpreaBBi a atar aatong other prlnltlre 
people. 
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In PhcDDioia, Astarte^Ishtai* became the goddess of love and 
marriage. In Babylonia-Assyrla tbe bigb'prieatesa, the living 
representative of tbe g^dess, wlio« like Uie planet-goddesst peri- 
odicali; retired into darkness and seclusion and led a shadowy 
existence, appears to have originally shared equal honors with the 
lord of earth ** and to have delivered oracular utterances in sub¬ 
terraneous chambers. Throughout Babylonia, New Year’s Day, 
which coincided with the beginning of the rainy season, was the 
occasion of the marriage of the god and the gotidess ” par ex- 
eetlencet a rite which symbolized the meeting of Heaven and 
Earth.” Circumstantial evidence seems to'prove, moreover, tliat, 
as in Peru, tbe annual consecrated union of tbe male and female 
personification of heaven and earth was followed by the maiTiage 
of young persons throughout the land, a custom which furnishes 
another indication of the original existence of an annual mating 
season for tbe human race. As it was at this period also that the 
priesthood approached the papakhu, tbe inner sanctuary, also 
termed the “ assembly-room,” “ chamber of the oracle ” and of 
fates,” and transmitted to tbe people tbe in-evocable decrees of 
Marduk, it seems as though these ancient rulers practised a similar 
‘‘abundonoe of lying and deceit for the advantage of the governed” 
as that advocated by Plato in bis Republic;' exerted a stern con¬ 
trol over the alliances formed and the number of marriages cele¬ 
brated and endeavored to make these, as far as possible, sacred. 
The mere record that the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal claims to 
be the offsprtug of a pair of divinities i^ersonifying heaven and 
earth, appears to show that he was tbe offspring of the sacred di- 
vine union of the high priest and priestess, f. s. of divine birth. 
It is interesting to collate a few disconnected facts which appear 
to illustrate the natural and inevitable result of the institution of 
two cults i-uled by separate representatives. 

Sln-Gashid, of the dynasty of Uruk, mentions a temple built 
for the god and bis consort, as “ the seat of their joy.” At Baby¬ 
lon, the “ mother of great gods ” dwelt within tbe precincts of 
tbe temple on tbe east side of the Euphrates known as Esngila, 
the lofty bouse.” When the city of Babylon extended as far as 
to include Borsippa, the temple known as Ezida, ** the true house,” 
was built for Marduk=:Bel. At Lagash the temple of the “good 
lady ” and mother stood in one quarter known as tbe “ brilliant 
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town” while the temple of her consort stood in the other of the 
two most ancient quarters of the town. The above facts acqnire 
double significance when collated with the well-known fact that the 
palace of Semiramis, the great qaeeri of llabylon, was bnilt ou 
the west bank of tltc Enphrntes, opposite to the ancient palace of 
the king. A bridge united these royal residences which were 
otherwise sepaiated by the river. 

Under Semiramis^ Babylonia was a nation under a single female 
ruler and this usurpation of power by a womau, accompanied as 
it was by the predominance of the originally nmve cult which bad 
unconscionsly fostered and ministered to perversion anddepravi^, 
pi-eceded the decadence, disintegration and oltimate downfall of 
the empire. Many centuries previous, the instalment of a female 
sovereign preceded the ruin of another empire in what we may 
assume to have been precisely the same way. 

Professor Sayce informs us that, about 3800 B. C., in north¬ 
ern Babylonia and in the city of Agade or Akkad, arose the empire 
of Sargani-saralt=SargOQ, and that Saigon's son, Naram-Sin, 
succeeded him in 8750 B. C.and continued the conquests of his 

grandfather.Narain-Sin’s son was Bing^m-sai'-ali. 

A queen, Ellabgula, seems to have sat upon the throne not much 
later, and with her the dynasty may have come to an end. At any 
rate the empire of Akkad is heard of no more. But it left behind 
it a profound impression in western Asia, whose art and culture 
became Babylonian” (qp. eft.). 

The processof disintegration,which caused the Babylonian empire 
to crumble away, was doubtlessly hastened by its division into four 
regions, each of which in latter times possessed its capital and 
became the centre of various independent forms of rival cults. 
Daring many centuries Babylonia was closely associated with the 
cnlt of Marduk-Bel, the “ lord of rest;” while Shamasb, another 
form of the central supreme lord, was the deity of Larsa and Sip- 
par. 

At one time Ur became the headquarters for the colt of the moon- 
god Sin or Kannar. As, according to Babylonian notions, the sun 
does not properly belong to the heavens and plays an insignificant 
part in the calendrical system in comparison with the moon, sun- 
worship proper does not seem to bsve existed in Babylonia. At 
the same time it would seem as though when the primitive sun” = 
Polaris became the hidden, secret god of the priest-astronomers, 
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who determined the eeesons by Ursa Major, the populace was 
taught to regard Bel as the personiQcatiou of the diurnal sun and 
of the herald of day, the morning star. 

When it is borne in mind l>ow, as the empire spread, new cities 
were founded on the plan of the metropolis, that each of these 
must tlierefore have been, in turn, governed by a pair of minor 
rulers, and bad its own minor zikkurat, we can understand the 
various indientidos that exist showing bow the ancient snored cap* 
ital of the state became the place of reunion for the minor ** gods,” 
who assembled tliere annually in the main sanctuary, and the fact 
that each minor chief necessarily required his dwelling place and 
tribal council'Chamber, would account for the ** references to zik* 
karats ... or special sanctuaries of some kind, which were 
erected within the sacred precinct of the main capital . . . .” 

(Jastrow, p. 637). 

When it is realized that each zikkurat was an artificial moun* 
tain” the description of Babylon in Revelations xviii becomes 
clearly intelligible and is seen to apply to the seven-fold oi^aniza- 
tion of tlie ancient empire which had become the centre of the 
debasing earth-worship ultimately identified with a female goddess. 

And the woman which thou sawest is that great city which reign- 
eth over the kings of the earth .... 1 saw a woman sit upon a 
scarlet colored beast . . . having seven heads . . . The seven 
beads are seven mouniainSf on which the woman sitteth .... 
and there are seven kings” .... 

Future mvestigation will doubtlessly furnish ns with exact knowl¬ 
edge concerning the original relation of the governors of the ‘'four 
regions ” to the central ruler and of the seven divisions ” of the 
state to each other. It would be desirable to establish whether 
each territorial division and tribe bore the name of its tribal ances¬ 
tor and whether these names agree with those of the seven chief 
‘‘ gods” of the pantheon, each of whom is associated with a celes¬ 
tial body, a day of the seven-day period and, as shown in the bas- 
relief ali'eady cited, with a different animal. 1 am strongly tempted 
to see in the latter traces of tribal totems and to connect the days 
of the week with the seven divisions of the population and some 
established form of rotation, employed for the government of the 
state, analogous to that I have found out in Ancient Mexico. 
With regard to the regulation of the calendar by certain officials, 
ibefollowing facts ai'e important: Professor Sayce tells us that, 
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“ ia AsayriR, the high-()ricst was the equal of the king and the kiug 
himself was a priest and the mlopted child of Bel.” Under him were 
a number of grades of oflflcials and officers. The land was divided 
into provinces whoso “governors were selected from tlie highest 
aristocracy aud who alone hod the privilege of sharing with the kiug 
the office of limmu or eponymous archon after whom the year was 
name<l.” This office, which finds its analogy io China aud Central 
America, is more clearly explained in tlie following passage: “The 
Assyrians were endowed with a keen sense of history and had in¬ 
vented a system of reckoning time by means of certain officers called 
limmi, who gave their names to the year ” (Sayce, op. cU. p. 256). 

Venturing to make a general statement, as a suggestion for 
future investigation, I should say that the ultimate result of the 
iostitudon of two cults which were bonnd to grow in opposite direc¬ 
tions, was the fall of the Babylonian empire under the degrading 
growth of i)erver8ion and depravity, linked to the cult of earth and 
night and bi-sexuality, and the rise of the Assyrian empire with a 
cult in which the ideas of light and darkness, night and day prepon¬ 
derated ON'er those of sex. It may possibly have been as a reaction 
'and protest against the prevailing rites of Babylonia that influenced 
the Assyrians in their adoption of two male rulers, tlie high-priest 
and the king. On the other hand, there are indications showing 
that possibly, in order to evade the ceremonial obligations of their 
position as the representative of the principle of fertility, several 
“ goddesses ” or female rulers of Babylonia transferred iheir seat 
of government, or placed the reins of government into the hands 
of a king. Thus Hammurabi tells os that he has restored the 
temple of the “ lady ” or “ great lady ” of Hallabi, a town near 
Sippar and that she bad conferred upon him supreme authority over 
the Babylonian states, then engaged in fighting with each otiier. 
It is obvious that, as soon as concealment and mystery increasingly 
surrounded the cult of the female principle, and warfare became 
habitual, the power and r61e of the female ruler must have become 
more and more “ shadowy ” and finally dwindled to the utterance 
of sacred oracles in dark concealed places of retirement and safety. 
Ultimately the cult of Isbtar appears to have become absolutely 
secret and bidden and shrouded in mystery and darkness. Its priest¬ 
esses became the most famoos oracle-givers of Assyria who impart¬ 
ed “divine knowledge concealed from men. ’* In the eighth century 
B. C., Arbela became the centre of the cnlt of Jsbtar and “developed 
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a Special school of theology marked by the attempt to accord a sa* 
perior position to the goddess. In a series of eightoracles addressed 
to Esarhaddon sis ore given forth by women” (Jostrow, p. 342). 

Inevitable as was the disintegration of the original state and re* 
ligioD) continual efforts appear to have been made even in Baby¬ 
lonia itself* to check the growth of a debasing ritual and the constant 
increase of the gods and goddesses which were installed as the 
rulers of each new town that was founded on the plan of the me¬ 
tropolis. Professor Jastrow tells us that whenever the kings in 
their inscriptions mention the regular sacrifices, it is lu almost all 
cases with reference to titeir re-institution of an old custom that 
had been allowed to fall into neglect (owing to the political dis¬ 
turbances which always affected the temples) and not as an inno¬ 
vation” . . . (op. cit. p. 667). The tablet of Sippara, on 

which the image of Shamosh is restored by the king on an ancient 
model, has already been described and on it appears the four-spoked 
wheel, the expressive symbol of a ‘‘primitive Sun.” The prime¬ 
val conception of a single, stable, changeless and central celestial 
power was evidently adhered to in ancient Babylonia by a small 
bat faithful minority, and tire constant growth of debasing prac- 
Uces and the manufacture of symbolical images to which rever¬ 
ence was paid and which were ultimately worshipped, awakened 
its constant disapproval and abhoiTence. At a remote period we 
find the adherents to a stern monotheism esUblisbing the Babylonian 
province of 

CANAAK. 

The following accoiintof the Hebrew religion, translated from 
Spamer’s work (p. 297) already cited, will be foaud instructive: 

“Origloallj there was no diffcrc'nce between the religion of the 
Hebrews and that of the neighboring tribes. The lord = Baal of 
Moab was named Kamosh, that of the Hebrews Yahwe. Yahwe 
was the naUonal god, above all the god of battle.Al¬ 

tars mode of earth or unhewn stone were erected for him on 
mountains, bills or under green trees; next to the altar stood 
either a stone column (Masseba) or a sacred tree (Ashera). In 
the temple the image of Yahwe represented him in human form or, 
as in Dan or Bethel, in that of a bull. Next to Yahwe were other 
gods: first, Baal, the supreme lord of the world, who had a 
special temple ia Jerusalem; secondly, Astorte, to whom Solomon 
built an altar near Jerusalem. 
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‘‘ Solomou hild also built altars to Kamosh, the god of the Mo¬ 
abites, to Mllkom, the god of the Amraoniics and in bis temple 
other gods beside Yabwe were worehippcil; amongst tiiem a demi¬ 
god and a serpent of brass (Nesbuahtan) which was abolished later 
on by Hiskia. All of these go«i8. who were also worebipped by 
the neighbors of the enemies of Israel, became secondary to the 
tribal god to whom Israel owed its greatness. 

» Yahwe becomes the first and mightiest, and is idenlifled with 
El, the supreme god of tlie Semites, whose individnality is vague 
On the oUier band ‘ tbe Baal/ tbe principal god of all neighbor- 
ing people, especially of the Phccnicians, possesses a marked ia- 
dividuality which excludes his identification with other gods. He 
is worshipped in separate centres of cult and becomes the rival 
of Yahwe. . . .** The rivalry and the struggle for religious and 
political supremacy between the priests, prophets and followers of 
Yahwe, the god of heaven, and Baal, tbe lord of earth, culminated 
in about B. C. 837, when the temple of tbe latter was destroyed 
and hie priesthood killed. 

»It was not until about 750 B. C., however, that tbe national god 
Yahwe became the acknowledged sole god of the universe next to 
whom all other gods were as mere phantoms .... A remark¬ 
able transformation took place about this time in the conception 
of a divinity and of morality; tbe moral precepts of religion were 
developed and clearly formulated and the ten commandments pro¬ 
mulgated. As time progressed the voices of prophets and priest¬ 
hood became more and more loud in oondemnation of the use of 
idols and symbols of divinity. Hosea especially denounced the 
cull of Yahwe under the form of a bull; Jeremias went so far as 
to disapprove of tbe holy ark itaelf which stood in the temple of 
Jerusalem. 

** Later on, when, about B. C. 621, one of tbe most important 
events in tbe history of mankind had taken place and the book of 
the law, the Sepher Hathora, was discovered by tbe high priest in 
the temple of Jerusalem, during its restoration, tbe Hebrew reli- 
glon was reformed, reorganized and reestablished on lines which 
favored tbe development of more refined and elevated religious 
teachings. All idols and symbols were abolished. Naught could 
destroy, however, the deeply rooted idea that it was in Jerusalem 
alone, or Mount Sion, that Yahwe was to be worshipped. This 
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was tbe chosen site to which offerings and tithes were to be carried. 
As tbe chosen people of Yahwe, Israel was also to be a holy na¬ 
tion which was to distingnish itself by its superior religion and 
morality and, in order to do so. was to keep itself ligidly apart and 
aloof from other people. 

“ Thus this little nation cultivated and perfected the religious 
ca|)abilities of the human race and laid tiie foundation for Chiis- 
tiaoity and the Islam.*' 

Jerusalem, the ancient capital, occupied almost the centre of Ca¬ 
naan and was founded on Mount Zion, the highest elevation in the 
district. From time immemonnl Jernsalem has indeed contained a 
spot reputed to mark the centre of the world and a sacred stone is 
also venerated there to this day and is now associated, in a carious 
way, with the biblical account of Jacob's dream of a ladder reach¬ 
ing from earth to heaven. 

- It was obviously os a result of their deeply ingrained ideal of 
central power that the Israelites who migrated from Ur, the seat 
of moon-worship, and wandered into Palestine, engaged in a long 
struggle which ended in their successful capture, in 1050 6. C., of 
Jeras^em, the sacred city, situated in the centre of the land. Tbe 
importance of this conquest to the Israelites can only be rightly es¬ 
timated when it is realtze<l that, during countless centuries, this sin¬ 
gle branch of the Semitic I’oce bad adhered to the colt of the central, 
changeless, ever-present and light-giving guiding star, and grad¬ 
ually developed the higher conception of nu inrisible, omnipotent 
and omniscient God. It will be seen that, while other branches of 
their race gradually developed separate cults of the dual principles 
of nature, they had remained faithful to tbe primeval recognition 
of a single pole-star and, rising to a loftier conception, constituted 
themselves the champions of a pure monotheism, disconnected from 
the cult of heaven and earth or sun aud moon which, associated 
witli dual reproductive principles, justly became tbe horror and 
abomiuntlon of the Israelites. It is interesting to recall the fact 
that, about 906 B. C., Jezebel, the wife of Aiiab and daughter 
of the king of Tyre, set up the cult of the dual principles of na- 
tura in Israel and, destroying tlie priests ond prophets of Jehovah, 
built a temple to Baal and Astarte and appointed 450 priests aud 
500 prophets to the respective service of these divinities. This his¬ 
torical incident furuishes a striking instance of Lhe united cult of 
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tJic Above and Below in direct antagonism to that of the" Centre 
which had already developed into a definite and pure monotheism.< 


ASSYRIA. 

A Study of the Assyrian symbols of royalty, which I recently 
had an opportunity of making at the British Mascara, baa led me 
to the conclusion that, in Assyria, during many centuries, a perfect 
eqailibriom was maintained throughout the state which, by a strict 
coditlination of all its parts, represented a harmonious entity. 

An observation I have made, which may be worth noting, is that 
Assyria seems to occupy, in relation to Babylonia, somewhat the 
same position os Peru to the more ancient and greater centres of 
culture in Mexico and Central America. In the latter the original 
ground-plan of the aiohaic civilization seems to be lost and hidden 
under the rain and devastation caused by the growth of diverging 
cults. In Pern and Assyria alike we seem to have examples of 
oi^anizations starting afresli on the old plan or reversions to the 
primitive type of civil and religious government in which simplicity, 
onicr, balance and harmony were again restored and maintained. 
If 1 may venture to hazard a general observation about the ancient 
civilizations of Western Asia I should say that, whereas the pri* 
meval centre of primitive pole-star worship in Babylonia had, in 
0001*80 of time, brought fortli as its highest development tbe-mono- 
theism of the Israelites, and as its lowest the culls of Islitar and 


* “That the Hebrev aiui Babjioalan tituliUonj (efUi«CreatiooJ aptiog fiom aooa* 
moB aouree la ao erldcnt u to rcqulro tio fartbar proof. Tbe agreamoota are too 
oloto to be •ecidaatal. At the nuna Uma tba vArlstiona lo detail polot to an Sado. 
pendent elaboraQoa of tbe tradlUoa* on the part of tho nebrewa and Bab^Ionlana 

.It U In Babylonia tliat the thooght vonld oaiarally arlea of making 

tbo world begin wltb the cloao of tlte atorma and nlna in the apring. The Terahltea 
muat, thereforo, hare brougbttboao eoamologlcal traditloaa with them upon migrat¬ 
ing from the Enphrataa Valley to tba Jordan diatiict . . . The Incorconne, polltl. 
cal and commeTCla], between Palaetlno and Meao]>otamlawaa nnlntorniptod . . . . 
Thoaooalled Babylonian exile brought nabrews and Babylonlaae onee noro aide 
by aide .... A dlraet borrowing [of tradltiona] from tba Babylonlani haa noC 
taken place and while the Babylonian reoordi are la all probablliey much older than 
tho nebrew, the latter again eontaln eleinanU, a« Qunkal hae ahewn, of a nwra prim. 
Itlre character than tho Babylonian prodnctlon. Thli relationehip can only aatU- 
taetorlly be explained on the aaenmpUon that tho Hebrews posseaaad the tradlUona 
upon which Uoneeis narratlTo reeta, long before the DabyloBlan exile, when tbe 
atory appears,ladeed, to bare reeeired It* flaaland pretentahape .... Tahwe 
la aaelgned the rSle of Bel-Mardnk, the dlrtaien of the work of rreaCion Into dx daye 
le deSnltely mode and some farther medlfleatlonelntrodured . . . . (Jastrew, 
op. off. pp. 4SS-ASS). 
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Bel, it also appears to bare given birth to a reprodactioa of its 
former self, to the Assyrian empire, in which the most ancient form 
of cnlture was preserved Intact, and in time spread its influence 
not only to other nations but also back to Habyloiiia itself. 

As in Peru, it api>oar8 to have been tlie policy of the kings of 
Assyria, wbo bad before them tbe results of an opi>03ite course 
pursued at Babylonia, to discountenance the manufacture of sym¬ 
bolical images and tlie establishment of minor centres of govern¬ 
ment, tbe leading motive being to maintain the ideal of an absolute 
centralization of temporal and spiritual government and power. 
It is the opinion of leading Assyriolc^ists that Assyria was a 
colony founded by Semitic Babylonians and this conclnsion is cor¬ 
roborated by the view I have advanced, namely, that, ns Babylonia 
d^enerated and abandoned the primeval ideas which nourished 
tbe germ of monotheism, those who adhered to this ideal after pro¬ 
longed straggles separated themselves from their ancient mother, 
and founded new colonies, the odministi'ation and religion of which 
they established according to their wider experience and more ad¬ 
vanced intellectaal and moral development. A characteristic of 
Assyria seems to have been the institution of two male rulers, the 
bigb-priest and tbe king and the cult of the diurnal and nocturnal 
heaven, of day and night. As these features are in marked contrast 
to tbe Babylonian male and female rulers and tbe cult of heaven and 
eartii and tbe reproductive principles, it would seem as though they 
hod developed themselves from a prolonged cnlt of heaven alone 
by the inhabitants of Northern Babylonia, or that they were the 
result of a reform led about by the abuses to which the Babylonian 
cult bod led. A curious development worth mentioning, even out 
of its chronological order, was when the Assyrian king Esarbad- 
don placed bis two sons as single iiilers upon the thrones of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria. It is known that these two brothers mled in 
peace during twenty years and that then a great rebellion against 
the Assyrian inile took place, which ended in the conquest and de¬ 
struction of Babylonia and the death of its king, whoso half-brother, 
tbe Assyrian ruler Asurbanipal, thus became the sole ruler of Assy¬ 
ria and Babylonia. 

Professor Jastiow tells ue that, **a8 compared with Babylonia, 

Assyria was poor in the unmber of ber temples.The 

Assyrian rulers were much more ooucerned in rearing grand edi¬ 
fices for themselves. While the gods were not neglected in 
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Ass 3 rm, one bears much more of Uie magoii^cent palaces erected 
by the kings Ui&n of temples ami shrines/’ 

The above data suffice to show that the tendency of tlie As¬ 
syrian monarchs waa to indulge in self-glorification and to foi^ct 
wbut some of hisaabjecta never could: that bis position ba<l orig¬ 
inally been that of an earthly representative only of a higher cen¬ 
tral, celestial i)ower. As among some branches of tlie Semitic 
race, the conception of a divinity became more and more elevated 
until it reached the ideal of the Yahwe, ‘'the ouly tme god who 
was jealous of other gods and could brook none beside him.” To 
these uucompromisiug adherents of pui-e monotheism tlie royal 
titles of the Assyrian kings who styled themselves the rulers of the 
centre, of the four quarters of the earth and of the heavens, must 
indeed have appeaml as a sacrilege. 

The existence of sucli opposite views clearly explains the ulti¬ 
mate outbreak of hatred and war between monotheistic Israel and 
Juda and the ancient empires of Western Asia which shared, 
with them, a remote but common origin. 

Returning to Assyria we find that this empire also, os it extend¬ 
ed its four-fold capital Assur into four provinces and developed 
the cult of the high central power and the Heaven and £artb, 
gradually prepared in turn its own downfall by an inevitable 
process of disintegration. In time two great capitals grew up, 
situated to the northeast and northwest of the ancient metrop¬ 
olis of Assur, the original seat of the kings of the four regions. ” 
These capitals were Ninive, divided iuto four cities, and Arbela, 
also a ‘‘ four-city.” The fact that the latter coital was the seat 
of Isbtor worship, farther proves that, at one time, a defluite sep¬ 
aration of cults bad also supei-veued In Assyria and that Assur 
and Ninive may at one time have beeu respectively centres of 
Polaris and sun worship. It is well known that when about B. C. 
606 the great Assyrian empire was destroyed, it had four royal 
residences: Ninive, DUr-Sanukin, Kalash and Assur, which were 
then burnt and levelled to the ground, never to be rebuilt. 

Let us now examine the emblems of divine royalty” exhibited 
on tbe famous portiait stelse of Assyrian kings preserved at the 
British Museum which strikingly confirm tbe view 1 advanced that 
tbe four-spoked wheel of Sbamashon the Sippara tablet was tbe 
ancient restored image of tbe “primitive sun’’Polaris and of cir¬ 
cumpolar rotation. 
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Tbe Assyrian kings on the British Museum stehe are represent* 
ed as wearing the cross, between tbe signs for tbe moon and plauet 
Venus, that occurs on the Sippara tablet. Tbe four-spoked wheel 
thus explains itself as a ** wheel-cross ” and is founil to have been 
employed in Assyria alternately with the plain ci'oss; for the 
)x>rtrait statue of Asumasirpal (about B. C. 880) represents the 
king wearing a chain about his neck from which liangs a cross be¬ 
tween tbe Ishtar and moon emblems, and next to a symbol repre¬ 
senting the lightning bolt of Ib&mman. In the background, next 
to the king's head, five emblems are sculptured, three of which are 
identical with tliose banging from the chain, t. e. the eight-rayed 

son " of Ishtar, the moon Sin and tlie lightning bolt of Ramman. 
Thejf/Ut tmblem consists of the royal conical cap with four horns 
and is represented separately to tbe right while tbe other four 
symbols form a compact group. 

In the text Assur, Uamman, Sin, Shamash and Ishtar are in¬ 
voked. As the symbols of Isbtar and Sin can be identified by 
tbe Sippara tablet, aud the winged disk unquestionably pertains 
to Assur and the lightning bolt to Bamman, we find that the cap, 
simulating the central ‘ < holy mound ” with four horus, must be the 
symbol of tbe remaining god Shamash. This inference appears to 
be corroborated by the circumstance that tbe seveiUA utoulh was 
sacred to Shamash and that it was in this month that the lord of 
the holy mound built the seven-staged tower of Babylon. These 
facts antborize us to formulate the conclusion that the four-spoked 
wheel of the Sippara tablet, the cross hanging to the king's chain 
and tlie four-homed cap which, like the “ square altar with four 
horns,” simulated the “ holy mound," were alike symbols of Sha¬ 
mash, the “ primitive Sun. ” 

On his portrait-stela king Shamsi-Rammanu the younger (B. C. 
825-812), the grandson of Asumasirpal, wears the cross only, 
banging from his neck-chain and in the text invokes, according to 
Dr. von Luschan, only Nindar, who has been proven to be Shamash 
under another name or title. Nindar is Identified in Professor Jas- 
trow’s band-book with Ninsia, “a god of considerable importance,' 
imported perhaps from some ancient site of L^ash "... who 
'‘disappeared from the later pautheon." . . . (qp. cit- pp. 90 and 
91). It is interesting to find that the king, who like his ancient pred¬ 
ecessor the Patesi or religious chief Sbamsi-Rnmman (B. C. 1850) 
bears the name of the god Shamash, wears as his only ornameui 
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the cross which so obviously expresses the royal title, lord of 
tlie four regions. '* 

From Professor Jnstrow (p. 107), we learn that it was custom¬ 
ary for the early rulers of Babylon, at the hegioutug or the close 
of their dedicatory ioscriptions, to parade a list of the divinities 
associated with the districts that they controlled. Gudea, for iu- 
stance, enumerates eighteen deities, and these may be taken as 
indicative of the territorial extent of Gudea's jurisdiction. This 
custom affords an interesting explanation of the sculptured emblems 
of divinities and the invocations of their names on the above stelse 
and shows that A.surDnsirpal and bis grandson rated four districts 
from a fifth situated iu the centre, whose emblem was the mound 
with fonr horns or the cross, both emblems of the royal lord of 
tlie four regions. ** 

Bearing this custom in mind, we next note that, on bisstela at the 
British Museum, Shalmaneser JI, the sou of Asurnasirpal, invokes 
not only three different divinities, but also one more thau bis 
father or son. His invocation is to Ashur, Sbamash and Ishtar 
and to the Babylonian triad Anu, Bel and £a. The emblems 
of tlie first three divinities are the same as on the stels of his 
father and son, i. t. the winged disk, the mouud-ehaped, homed 
cap and the eight-rayed star. To Anu, Bel and £a pertain the 
emblematic lightning bolt and moon which are clearly visible; and 
a third, almost effaced, group which,, upon examination by Mr. 
Pinches, revealed the presence of six stars or circles. Dr. von 
Luschnn infera that originally the gi'oup consisted of seven circles 
and was the same as that sculptored on the stehe of Saigoo (at 
Berlin), the bas-reliefs at Nahr-el-Kelb and at Bavian. On each 
of these the circles are grouped iu two horizontal rows of three 
circles while the seventh circle stands to the right, in front and 
midway between both rows. 

If we aasiime that the lightning bolt pertained to Anu, the upper, 
and the moon, tbe emblem of Night, to Ea, the lower firmament, 
we find that the seven-fold group falls to the lot of Bel and seems 
to coincide exactly with the recorded fact that the famous 
zikkurat of Bel at Babylon, for instance, consisted of seven 
stories; and that it was known as the house of the seven divisions 
[regions] of the world, ” and that Babylon actually was at one 
time a seven-fold state, with seven mountains " = gods = earthly 
rulers. 
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Final) positive proof that Assyria, under Sargon II and Esar* 
haddoD, like ancientBabylon, was organized into seven ‘‘districts,” 
seems to be famished by the seven symbols cai*ved on tlreir stelre, 
accompanied by tl>e group of seven circles which obviously ex¬ 
presses the same as the cuneiform character in the inscribed invo¬ 
cation, namely, the word ‘‘sevcn-fold-one” or “seven in one/** 
which was obviously an appropriate designation for the empire as 
a whole, consisting as it did of seven tribal districts, associated 
with the seven directions in space to each of which was assigned a 
god, a mountain boose, a color, an animal, a celestial body, a day 
and a symbol. 

An extremely suggestive juxtaposition of the numeral seven and 
a circle containing a group of five circles, i-esembling a flower with 
four petals, occurs ou the Bavion tablet already cited, on which 
are also carved two emblems: the moon and wiug€<l disk; one com¬ 
pact detached group consisting of four altars (three surrounded by 
horns and one surmounted by a ram’s head) aud a second de¬ 
tached group cousisting of a base into which four staffs or scep¬ 
tres are inserted. These recur on the fine Sendschirli stela of 
Esarbacldou about which a few words remain to be said. It ex¬ 
hibits the numeral seven = the “ seven in one ” sign before the king, 
accompanied by four divinities mounted on animals, the first two 
being the god ridiog a double monster, and the seated goddess, 
both wearing the cone ou the high royal cap. Carved close to the 
king’s hand is the group of four staffs or scepti cs, iuserte<l in a 
horizontal base, which appear to be the emblems of his lonlship 
over tlie four r^ions. Three of these are tJie same as on the 
Bavian mlief: the first surmounted by a cone-shaped object? be¬ 
neath which are two banging ends of ribbons; the second con- 
sisting of a plain single staff, split so ns to form two; the third sur¬ 
mounted by twoaaimal heads, each with a single born. The fourth 

• Dr. Toil LuhcUab (d^. W<.p. SS) transUtos Uiit cuneltorm algii, wh$ch exlcU In 
DubylootAn &Dd AMjrtan forms, u “8lebooelntgkclt”*iMl emphwlzet the feathet It 
!• emplojred in Uie ftinfvler form. The Inforeaco that It luay deetirnAte not only the 
neladai but more probably Urea Major coiroborotee tbe rlew that the inyetlc number 
aeren impresecd iUeJf upon the human intnd by lU aatociation with tiie Septontrlonee. 

*The fact that the mountain me the ayinbol of the centre oltbe earth and of Bel, 
throws Ilf lit npon the weaiilns of tbe clay cones which were rery common TOdve 
objects In Babylonia especially in the earlier periods." They would bare been 
appropriately used In the coil of Uaal, the pereonlScotlon of the mole principle, and 
are Indeed usually represeuted as offered by male worshippers. That Uie cones 
laeoinecaees represented theeonical bunobof the mslo blossom of tho palm tree may 
also bocoojoctured. 
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sceptre on Esarbtiddon's stela is like that represented as inserted 
into one of the altars on the BaviaasteU} and terrom&tes in a re- 
cur\'ed ram’s head. The fourth in the Bavian gronp of sceptres 
somewhat resembles the trident tripartite emblem which occurs on 
the Sorgon stela and tlie Rsarhndclou stela of Nahr-el-Kelb {fig- 
ured by Dr. Luschan, op. ett. p. 20). 

A fresh examination of the bas-relief of Mnltaja, described by 
Layard and already alluded to, reveals a suggestive differentiation 
in the representations of the seven divinities in a row, at each end 
of which, facing the procession, stands a king. Considering that 
in Assyria there were governors, the limmi, who held offices of 
limited duration and gave their names to their yeais of office, the 
query naturally suggests itself whether the two kings ” may not 
also have ruled for fixed periods of seven years, each one of which 
bore the name of one of the seven divisions. 

It being an accepted fact tliat the institution of the Sabbath was 
of Chaldean and Babylonian origin, it is permissible to assign to 
the same source the institution of the seven-year period described in 
Leviticus xxv: * * But the seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest 
unto the land .... And tboushalt number seven Sabbaths 
of years unto tbee, seven times seven yeai'S; and the space of the 
seven sabbaths of years shall be unto thee forty-nine years . . . 

And ye shall hallow the flftietli year” .... 

Addressing to A 883 n‘iologists an appealfor fuller knowledge con¬ 
cerning the ancient calendar periods of Babylonia-Assyria, I now 
revert to the Maltaya bas-relief and point out that, of the seven di¬ 
vinities, the two principal ones, a god and goddess, wear a form of 
cap encircled by horns and surmounted by a cone. One of these two 
deities is distinguished from all others by his larger size and by 
the fact that be stands on a double animal and heads the procession 
bolding a recurved scepti’e in his baud. Behind him follows the 
goddess Ishtar, bolding a large ring in her right hand. Her throne, 
as on the Sendschirli stela, exhibits a ring surmounting its high 
back, to the side of which a gi-oup of four circles or disks are at¬ 
tached. As several centres of Ishtar cult, already mentioned, 
have been designated as fourfold cities it seems possible that the 
four disks alluded to this fact, while the ring crowning the top of 
the throne, and that she holds, constitutes one of her emblems ... 
However this may be, both monuments exhibit kings associated 
with the number seven and Ishtar, the seated goddess, associated 
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With the number four; facts which claim further invea^gation and 
may lead to interesting verifications of the numerical systems of 
the Assyrians. It should be mentioned here that the heads of the 
live remaining divinities, on tlie Maltaya bas-relief, are surmounted 
by n wheel with spokes and that one holds a rccor\*ed sceptre, like 
that of the drst, another bears the lightning bolt of Ramman, 
while three carry the same peculiar double symbol also held by 
Shamash on the Sippara tablet. It consists of a large ring like 
that held by Ishtar and a short staff possibly a flre-stick. In 
each cose the fingers of the right hand of the deity clasp the 
middle of the staff and the ring and the appearance of the com¬ 
bined rod and circle closely resembles the upper portion of Uie 
Egyptian crux ansata. Professor von Luschan has, indeed, ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the ring or circle (of Ishtar) the rod and 
circle (of Shamash) and the crux ansata must have analogous 
meanings, a view I fully share and shall further support in dealing 
with the Egyptian symbol. 

The following data will be found to substantiate further the evi- 
deuce piwluced concerning the seven-fold organization of Baby- 
lonia-Assyria. One of the finest bas-relief tablets at the British 
Museum excavated by Layard from the ruins of Asuniasirpal s 
palace at Nimroud represents in its centre the sacred convention¬ 
alized ashcra = tree, above which is the winged circle, from the 
centre of which issues the half figure of the god Assitr {cf. fig. 
71,1). To its right stand two winged figures wearing the conical 
crown with four horns, and necklaces from which hang its repro¬ 
duction in miniature, also the cross, the symbol of Ishtar and the 
moon. To the left of the tree stand two personages, wearing the 
high cap with a fiat top, central cone and hanging ends, such as are 
frequently represeutetl as worn by the kings. The natural iuference 
would be that the winged figures wearing the cap with horns repre¬ 
sent high-priests and that a doable hierarchy corresponding to the 
dual monarchy probably existed at one time, the result being “four 
lords," two celestial and two terrestrial, corresponding to the 
“ four regions,” two of which pertained to the Above or the 
heaven and two to the Below or earth. A curious indication that 
at one time there were four separate rulers of the four regions is 
furnished by the cap with foor horns and the altar whose four cor¬ 
ners terminated in horns, when they are connected with the passage 
in Revelations xvir, which refers to Babylonian symbolism and 
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states: ^‘And the ten horns that thon savest are ten kings/’ Pro* 
fessor JastroTT states that sinular horns existed on the Hebrew 
and Phoenician altars, ” and that if we may believe Herodotus, 
the great oltnxs at Uabylon were made of gold ’* (p. 652). 

Doubtlessly, Assyrian texts contain a fnnd of information yet 
inaccessible to students, concerning the constitution of the state 
and the modifications it may have undei^one iu course of time. 
Au exhaustive study of the symbols connected with Assyrian kings 
at different dates, in connection with the text relating his conquests 
and foundations of temples, may yet reveal the occasional assump¬ 
tion or nsurpatioii by a single individnal of different degrees of 
power and, possibly, the ultimate separation and antagonism of 
hierarchy and monarchy. 

The employment in Assyria and Babylonia of tl>e tree, as a sacred 
symbol, should next be considered, first, in relation to the other 
symbols to which great religious importance was attached. The 
significance of the zikkurat, or seven-staged tower, has already been 
discussed. Another feature was “thegreat basin known as ‘Apsu,* 
the name, it will be recalled, for ‘ the deep ’ [f. «. the lower firma¬ 
ment]. The name indicates that it was a symbolical representa¬ 
tion of the domain of Ka. The zikkurat itself being an attempt 
to reproduce the shape of the eartli, the representation of the 
‘ apsu * would suggest itself as a natural accessory to the temple. 
The zikkurat and the basiu together would thus become the living 
symbols of the cuirent cosmological conceptions. The compari¬ 
son with the great ‘sea’ that stood in the court of Solomon's 
temple, naturally suggests itself, and there can be little doubt that 
the latter is an imitation of a Babylonian model” (Jastrow, op. 
dt. 658). It U evident from the above that the adoption of the 
sacred basin as the symbol of Ea would naturally be simultaneous 
with that of miniature “basins” and water bowls and jars, em¬ 
ployed for holding the sacred water used in the cult of the Below. 
Reflection shows that, in tJie zikkurat, the seat of Bel = the image 
of the earth, and in the “Apsu” the watery deep and lower fir- 
mament of Ea, we have the sacred emblems of two deities of the 
Babylonian triad only. The emblem of Ano, the Heaven crupper 
firmament, is missing and it is naturally in the cult of AMhar = 
Ashiir that it must be sought for. The following data will suffi¬ 
ciently show that It was the tree or poU and, iaallprol>abiUty, the 
fire-stick that were connected with the colt of An-shar = all that 
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18 above," or “ on high." The reeemblancc of the name Ashur to 
the word for tree or pole, the ** Asliera" of the Phosnicinna and 
Hebrews, suggests, moreover, the probability of their common 
origin. 

An intercstii^ queetion on which I have not, as yet, been able 
to obtain information, relates to the mode of proilncing fire, re¬ 
sorted to by the Babylonian-Asayrians. The element was, of 
course, associated with heaven, and the fire-gwl under tlic name of 
Gibilor Nnskn was termed the “ son of Ann.'’ Shamosh himself 
also figures as a personification of fire and it seems probable that, 
in tl>c Babylonian temples in the centre of the square altar, a fire 
was originally kept perpetually burning as an image of Polaris. 
As great stress is laid upon the purifying effect of fire as on that 
of water in Babylonian literature, it is easy to trace the origin 
of the offering of burnt sacrifices to the idea that, cast into tlic 
sacred fire, they became purified and absorbed into its essence, i. e. 
accepted by the sacred living image of the central star-god. It 
seems extremely probable that the primitive employment of a fire- 
stick by the priesthood, for the production of “ celestial fire," may 
have plRye<l an important rfile in causing tlic stick, and thence the 
pole and tree, to have become the adopted symbol of Anu. So 
little is known even about the origin of “ tree-worsbip ” itself in 
ancient Babylonia-Assyria that Professor Jaslrow advances the 
following statement (p. 689). 

the seal cylinders there is frequently represented a pole or 
a conventionalist form of a tree, generally in connection with a 
design illustrating the worship of a deity. This symbol is clearly 
a survival of some tree worship that was once popular. The com¬ 
parison with the cw/tera and pole worship among Phoenicians and 
Hebrews is fully Justified and is a proof of the great antiquity 
of the symbols whicb, without becoming a formal part of the later 
cult, retained in some measure a hold upon the i)opular mind. 

^Asbur ’ became the god of Assyria as the inilers of the city 
of Ashur grow in power ... in the various changes of official 
residences that took place in the course of Assyrian history. . . . 
the god look part and his central seat of worship depended upon 

the place that the kings chose for their official residence. 

there was always one place —the official residence — which formed 
the central spot of worship. There the god was supposed to dwell 
for the rime being. One factor, perhaps, that ought to be taken 
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Into couaideratioa, In accounting for Utis movable dispoaltionof tlie 
gotl waa that he was not symbolizecl csclnsivcly by a statue. . . . 
His chief symbol was a standard that could be carrie<l from place 
to place. . . The standard consisted of a pole snrrounded by a 
disk enclosetl within two wings, while above the disk stood the 
figure of a warrior in tlie act of shooting an arrow {(f. fig. 65, 6) 
. . . . The standard . . . which was so made that itconld be 
carried into the thick of the fray in ortler to assure the army of the 
god’s presence^ . . . followed the comp everywhere and when the 
kings chose to fix upon a new place for their military encampment 
... the standanl would repose in Uic place selected” (Jastrow, 
op. cit. p. 194).< To one who like myself has devoted years to the 
study of the symbolism of primitive people and is familiar with the 
ancient Mexican image of the “ lord of the North ” standing in the 
centre of a horizontally-placed cross-figure, and with the Chichime- 
can custom, on taking i>o«session of new territory, to shoot arrows 
towards the cardinal points, the Ashnr standard suggests a single 
explanation, namely, that it was the symbol of celestial, central 
mlersbip and that the god, standing on a staff which could be 
turned and aiming his arrow towards the foar directions in sacces- 
sioD, was an expressive image of Polaris and Septentrioncs. 

Further ideas associated with the tree by the Babylonian-Assyr- 
ians are clear since Pi'ofessor E. B. Tylor has so conclusively 
shown that certain bas-reliefs represent tlie act of artificially fertil¬ 
izing the palm tree by scattering the male blossom from its cone- 
shaped bunch, over the female palm. Ii^^b case this rite is 
being performed by figures with human bodies and large wings, i. e. 
higb priests of heaven, and it seems evident that it symbolized 
the mystic life-producing anion of heaven and earth or of the 
male and female principles of natnre which marked the Babylonian- 

* Ad iQtaroctlnf eorapl«moat to UiU U for&Ubed br tbe t«xto of oraonUr meouge* 
sent bf thegoddeM IsbUr to King AshartMaapal who imidi to have b«eo a ferreat 
dUolpla of the theological echool of Arbela. Ob OBeoeoaiiOD, when the ktag*! amr 
wae In a predicament, Ithtar appears at night and declaree: **Iwalfc lafrostof 
Aeharbapapal, the klog, who le the ereatlon of my haade.*' Oa another oecaaloo the 
oracle-giTlng mediiun report# to the hlng: ** lehtar, dwelllag la Arbela, came with 
qnlrera hang on her right lad left sldoe with a bow In ber hand and girded with a 
pointed uDsheathed eword. Before thee [t. a the klog] the stood and lUe the mother 
that bore thee [with maternal kladneasj labtar, aupreme anoagthe gods, addressed 
thee oommandlBg: ‘Be enoooraged (llterallf, look op] for the frajr. Whererer 
then art, I an. ‘ “ The linages of Ashar aiming his arrow and Ishtar with an qb> 
sheathed pointed eword roeall tlie biblienl deecrlpUoo of the flaming eword wbleh 
turned ererrwaj, to keep the way of the tree of life (OeneeU m). 
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Assyrian New Year’s Day. O-iven these Associations of thought, 
it IS easy to see how the New Tear became the festival of New 
Life and how the fertiliaed tree became the tree of life, ” and its 
scolptnrcd image a memorial of a new year, possibly recording 
some record of the actual marriages which took place in the state 
on that day. The decipherment and comparison of the inscrip* 
tions on such tablets, by skilled Assyriologists, can alone enlighten 
08 on this point, but enough appears apparent to explain how the 
tree could have become associated in Assyria not only with life, 
but with the life and growth of the state. Moreover the tree or 
pole itself, named ashera, may well have appeared to some Eu> 
pbratean people, to express the name Ashnr salBciently clear to 
become its symbol and ** canting arms. 

The adoption of the shaft or pole, as a symbol of the CeleS' 
tial Centre, may easily be explained by the fact that, stuck into the 
ground and watched from a certain position, its upper end would 
seem to toneb Polaris and it thus supplied wandering star-observ¬ 
ers with a point of fixity in space which, being transpoi'table, fa¬ 
cilitated tlie registration of circumpolar rotation. During many 
centuries the image of the' ‘crooked serpent,*’ Nakkasch, the constel¬ 
lation which could be seen each night winding its way around the 
pole, must have deeply impressed itself upon the minds of the 
primitive star gazers of the Euphratean valley, and conveyed 
suggestions of imagery, one of which may have created the Phoe¬ 
nician caduceus. At a later period when Ursa Major became cir¬ 
cumpolar, the “ seveiA^bts of heaven ” became in turn associated 
with the stable centr^nd suggested, in time, the seven-branched 
candlestick of the Hebrews which js to this day constnicted with 
a central or principal bolder, associated with stability. It is re¬ 
markable to note the same auoieut fundamental association in the 
elevated and beautiful imagery employed by the descendant of 
ancient Euphratean star-worshippers, iu Revelatiou iv, in describ¬ 
ing bis vision: . And, behold, a throne tocu set in heaven, and 

one sat ou the throne.And there were seven lamps of fire 

burning before the throne. . . . And before the throne there was 
a sea of gloss like unto crystal: and in the midst of the throne and 
round about the throne were four beasts.” 

The idea cited by Mr. Roberi Brown, of the sacred pole-tree 
with golden apples guarded by the constellation Nakkasch, has 
already been mentioned and to this ancient image should be added 
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the oeleetial tree of life set in tlio midst of the garden of Paradise, 
whence “went out a river to water the garden and from thence it 
was parted and became four heads.” . . . . It Is as easy to see 
bow the standard of Assnr, wliioU always marked the central place 
of worship, should have been evolved, as It is to realize why the 
8 re>stick, rod or sceptre should have been adopted by monarclis 
as an emblem of central nilership, and why, finally, cacii centre 
of government should have ailopted some specific symbol which, 
inonnted on the staff, became Us tribal or national emblem. It 
does not appear hazardous to designate os such the orunmented 
stafTs already described, which are represented on the bas-reliefs, 
in groups of four, a number agreeing with that of the “foor regions.” 
It baa already been pointed ont that a group of four sceptres, 
corresponding to the royal title '* lord of four regions, ” is carved 
close to the hand of Esarhaddon on the fine Scndsehirli tablet at 
Berlin. 

In Babylonia, the local deity of Girsu was entitled “ the lord of 
the true sceptre,” the lord of the right-hand sceptre,” a name 
which implies that, where dual rulcrship prevailed, a distinction 
was made between right-hand and left-hand sceptres, a point to 
wbicli I shall revert later on in dealing with ^ypt. In Northern 
Assyria when the cult of Nabu superseded tliat of Marduk, his tem¬ 
ple was named “ the bouse of the sceptre of the world ” and Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar declares that it is be “ who gives the sceptre of sov¬ 
ereignty to kings to rule over the land” (Jastrow, op. cU. 129). 

Simultaneously with the staff, the cross and wheel also became 
emblems of sovereignty. It has already been shown that the cross 
and four-spoked wheel of Shamash were synonymous signs. It 
remains to be shown bow the wheel was employed in Babylonia and 
Assyria as an emblem of royalty. The representation of Shamash 
at Sippar exhibits his wheel resting, in a perpendtcolar position, on 
a table. Attached to the wheel are two cords which are held by a 
“ god” and his consort, who appear to be directing the conrse of 
the wheel. We thus see that, whereas the disk or wheel of Assur, 
the central god, revolved on its own axis, and was provided with 
wings, signifying aerial and celestial motion, the wheel of Shamash 
was associated with a “ lord and lady,” and the symbolism appears 
to express that they were the directors of the “ wheel of the law ” 
of terrestrial government It is well known that, beside tlie throne, 
P. U. PAPEKS 1 51 601 
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the emblem of permanent repose, the Assyrian monarchs also used 
the chariot as a royal prerogative. 

In the Gilgameah epic the goddess Ishtar, on conferring sove¬ 
reignty upon Gilgamesb, says: ** I will place thee on a chariot of 

lapis-lazuli and gold, with wheels of gold." On 

studying the Nimroud bas-reliefs in the British Museum 1 noted 
the fact that the trappings of the horse driven by king Asurufisir- 
pal, who is represented as standing in his two-wliecled chariot, are 
decorated with crosses. It is impossible not to recognize the alDu- 
ity of the “wheel of the law" and the “lord of the wheel" of 
India with the Assyrian symbols of Polaris and of central ruler- 
ship and to appreciate the naive ingenuity of the idea of making 
the driving of the chariot by the king represent his control of the 
rotating wheels of state and government of the four quarters from 
a stable centre.' 

As another example of the Assyrian employment of the cross¬ 
symbol, the bas-relief at tlie Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, should 
be mentioned, as it displays a winged bird-headed hitman lignro, 
whose garments are embroidered with crosses. 

King Asumasirpal, who is alternately figured on bis throne or 
in his chariot, is frequently represented as wearing on his garments 
and bracelets another familiar and expressive emblem of centrali¬ 
zation and unity in diversity, the composite flower or rosette. 

The sacred ship or ark of the Babylonian temple remains to be 
disenssed. Diodorus Seculns says that, according to Babylonian 
notions, the world is * a boat turned upside down * and resting on 
the waters. The appearance in outline of this image presented the 
three divisions of Uie universe: the heavens =z Anu upheld by 
the serpent body of Tiamat; the earth, the dwelling of Bel-Mar- 
dnk, the * chief of gods;* and the watery deep or *Ap8u’ be¬ 
neath, the dwelling of £a" (Jastrow). This imagery authorizes 
the inference that the sacred ship or ark was associated with this 
conception of the earth as a boat resting on the line dividing the 
sky from the watery deep. It can readily be seen how a maritime 
people would be inclined to fancy that the celestial bodies floated 
In the sky on invisible boats and that a single one among them was 
apparently resting on a stable rock or mountain aroojid which other 

>ItU ioterMtiaf to traefito the win« origin th« '‘qaaCrlga'' vMcS raAfwen hare 
boon Maocliitod vich tho "primltlTO ■nn*’a>Polnrl«, boforerapreme MTerelgotp ww 
traaBforred to PbabaB, the dlamtl son. bjr tbo rotarlCB of tho colt of Light. 
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stars circled perpetually. That aa aoalogous train of thought 
should have caused the ultimate consecration of a tabernacle in 
the form of a ship, to the central deity, entitled “the great 
moiiutoin,” appears aa inevitable os the idea that allllfe proceeded 
(tom this source. Professor Jnstrow tells ns that the early sig¬ 
nificance of the custom of carrying the goils in consecrated ships 
became lost, bat tliat it survived in Babylonia and Egypt and tliat 
the ark of the Hebrews appears, similarly, to have been originally 
a ship of some kind. I am indebted to Dr. Wallis Budge for the 
interesting information tliat each day, in the temple of Ptah at 
Memphis, an image of the god Seker was dragged around the altar 
by the priests. 

Briuging the preceding tentative study of theaocientcivilizaUon 
of Babylonia-Asayria to a close, I venture to affirm that, imperfect 
as it is, it clearly establishes certain important points connected 
with the present investigation. It demonstrates that a primitive 
pole-star worship existed and stlU exists in the Eupbratean valley, 
accompanied by the employment of the swastika or cross-symbol 
and by tlie identical fundamental set of ideas which form the basis 
not Only of otlier Asiatic, but also of the American civilizations. 
The Middle is a6sooiate<l with special sanctity, fixity and supremacy 
of power and rule, extending in rotation over the Above and Below 
and Four Quarters. This seven fold division of the noiverss ex¬ 
tended throughout the entire organization of the state and gave rise 
to certain logical developments of thought and symbolism, analo¬ 
gous to those which have been traced elsewhere. 

Postponing farther comment, investigation will next be trans¬ 
ferred to the valley of the Nile, whose inbabitants, at various 
periods of their history, came closely into contact with the people 
of Asia Minor. 


EGYPT. 

Pausing at the entrance to a much explored domain with a fitting 
realization of being a novice and an intruder therein, I find my¬ 
self encouraged to advance by the frank admission recently made 
by one of the leading authorities in Egyptolc^. In his “Notes 
for travellers in Egypt, ’* Dr. Wallis Bodge, the Assistant in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, of the British 
Museum, openly states that “ the religion of the ancient Egyptians 
is one of the most difficult problems of Egyptoli^ aod though a 
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great deal has beea written about it during the last few years and 
many difficulties have been satisfactorily explained, there stilt re* 
main unanswered a large namber of questions connected with it. 
Id all religious texts the reader is always assutnctl toJiavc a knowl¬ 
edge of the stibject treated of by the writer, and no dcllnitc sbite- 
ment is made on the subject coDcei'uing which very little, coiupara- 
tivcly, is known by students of today" (The Nile, London, 
1890, p, 71). 

After Laving traced, as I have done, throughout ancient Amer¬ 
ica, China, India and nabylonia-Assyria, one and the same funda¬ 
mental, artificial scheme of state organization, it was witli keenest 
interest and a new sense of comprehension of the ancient Egyptian 
civilization that I noted certain facts which I shall now proceed to 
present. 

They will be found to show that ancient Egypt supplies us with 
the instance of a civilization in which the rondamental set of ideas, 
developed from primitive pole-star worship, prevailed during thous¬ 
ands of years and had reached a high stage of evolution at a pe¬ 
riod anterior to about B. C. 4000. 

TKRRITOIUAI. DIVIStOKS OV AKCIBKT KOYPT. 

According to Dr. tVallis Budge, the ancient Egyptians called 
their land Bak or Baket, Ta-Mera and Khem or Kamt, also Ta- 
Nehat, **th6 land of the sycamore’* and the land of ‘*tho eye of 
Homs." It was divided into two parts: Upper Egypt, Ta-res or 
Ta-kema = ** the southern land," symbolized by the vulture; and 
Lower Egypt, Ta-Meh, Mah-Ti or Meb-Ta, literally, “North-land," 
symbolized by the serpent. Two great ancient cities or capitals 
were respectively known as Anna Meitt, “ Anna of the North," 
and Annu Qemat, “ Anna of the South." The kings of Egypt 
styled themselves Suten-Net, “ King of the North and South " and 
Nebtaui, “ lord of the two earths." As such the king wore the 
double crown made up of the tesher or net, the red crown of North¬ 
ern or Lower Egypt and the betet or bet, the white crown of South¬ 
ern or Upper E^ypt (The Nile, p. 27). 

It will be shown further on that the high white and low red 
crowns were respectively worn by the king and the queen at a cer¬ 
tain period of Egyptian history. It is well known that, in numerous 
pictorial representations, the Egyptian men are painted witli red, 
but the women with white skins. The above facts show that there 
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existed a cnrions association of red with the north and the male 
sox, and of white with the sonth and the female sex.^ 

It is a familiar foot that the Egyptian hieroglyph and detenni* 
native sign for town, city or village consisted of a circle with four 
divisions. The usual fonn of this sign, the phonetic value of 
which is im or not, is shown ns fig. 60, 1, a. On a bas-relief pre* 
served at the Ashmoleon Museum, Oxford, I noted the variant 1, b. 
It is interesting to collate these signs with the cro 88 - 83 rmbolB 
(2) which express the sound of nu, nn, and ur, and to note that the 
sign for a capital in Egypt conlaios a division into four = on or ur, 
and that the latter word is actually the familiar name of tlie famous 
centre in Babylonia where cities laid out in the form of a square 
and “four-god cities” existed, and the kings were termed “ lords of 
the four I'egions ” and “ kings of Sumer and Akkad,” the two an¬ 
cient divisions of the Babylonian state. 

It thus appears doubly significant that, in Egyptian, the word ur 
signifies “ great, great one” and is also the name of a god, which 
is expressed in hieroglyphic wiitiug by the cross, a mouth and a 
seated god, the determinative for divinity. What is more, ur-u = 
chiefs, ur-t = the name of a crown and ur<t= those who rest, 
all of which words show that the li^yptian ur was associated with 
the idea of divinity, greatness, crowned chieftainship, repose and 
the cross-symbol which is incorporated in nut, the sign for capital 
or city. 

The fact that the symbols for the two great divisions of ancient 
Egypt, the red crown of Northern or Lower Egypt, and the white 
crown of Southern or Upper Egypt, arc found surmounting the 
sign nut (8), sufficiently shows that this symbol also stood for 
an extended capital, a state, and that both “lands” consti¬ 
tuted at one time separate tmits or reproductious of the identical 
plan. Betarning to the ancient capitals known as the “ Anna of 

* I ani pleAS«d to be able, at (he laat moment, to Inaert the foUewl&z intereaUirg 
polsta penonalljr eommvnlcated to me br l>r. WaUlj Badge: la renoteat antlqaltf 
two mythical motmtalna marked the two dleialoae of tholaad: Bakhan,Bltoatedto 
the toutheaat, and kUau, altaatod to the northwest. The Utter, like the meontala 
Ueru of India, waa the abode of the blceeed. towarda wtkich the aonU of the dead eot 
otttfrom Abydoa and where eternal reetwaa to be found. The enrione coaaectton 
between the north Binehta and the weatv amenta, which I bare abown to have 
preratled in ancient Uexico where the north la named MictUn and in Tncatan whore 
Aman alfnlflaa north, U psrtlcuUrly InteroeUng In ooneeeUon with the exclamation 
or exhortation to the aonl, oonatantly met with In the Egyptian Book of the Bead: 
Sr Ainontet ac to the hidden land I f.«., the northweit. 
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the North” and the “ Anna of the South: ” according to Dr. 
Wallis Budge the first occupied the site of Heliopolis and was 
identical with the city of On mentioned in Genesis (zu: 45). The 
Anna Qemat was Hermontbis, the modem Menth, Anuant or Kr* 
meat, situated on the west bank of the Nile a little to the soatli 
of the ruins of Thebes. It is noteworthy that the name for Thobes, 
given in the enneifonn inscriptions and Hebrew scriptures, No 
(Ezek. zzz: 4) and No-amron (Nahnm in: 8), is in one case the 
simple inversion of On, the Hebrew name of Heliopolis, the North¬ 
ern Anno, while in the second instance the name of Thebes incor¬ 
porates both forms. 

The allusion to the “ square of the city of Edfu,” and to build* 
ings laid out on a square ground-plan, contained in inscriptions 
cited by Brugsch,' also famishes an indication, which can doubt¬ 
less be mnltiplied, that, os in Babylonia, Egyptian cities were some¬ 
times built in the form of a square. In Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
the square (slightly elongated) is employed to express the conso- 
nantp. The sign appears to have been cryptic and to have con¬ 
stituted the symbol of the god Ptah, “ The Opener,” considered 
as the most ancient of Egyptian gods. According to Dr. Wallis 
Budge, “the sign is the picture of a door made up of a number of 
boards fastened together by three cross-pieces at the back, and 
there can be no doubt that the word for door was connected with 
the verb pth = to open, and that it was pronounced something like 
ptah (compare the Hebrew pethah). The sound of the first letter 
of ptah being p, the phonetic value of the door became p” (First 
Steps in Egyptian, p. 5). To the above I add the observation 
that the plain square or outline of the door, without indications of 
boards and cross-pieces, is usually employed in the published texts. 
The association of the square, representing a door with three 
cross-beams, and expi-essing the sound ptah is particularly interest¬ 
ing when connected with the word for earth or land = ta, and the 
meth^ of expressing the word universe = tani, by the threefold 
repetition of the sign ta, which resembles a cross-beam (fig. 60, 5). 
An interesting association of the square with earth or land is seen 
in one of the signs for province or noroe = sept or hesp, which 
consists of a scries of squares, evidently representing theoretical 
territorial divisions and possibly a system of canal-irrigation. 
Other suggestive signs for sep constat of a circle containing two 

^TheMonu latcrlpctODOm .Sxrpttseanim ii, p. iit 
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strokes; a circle enclosing fear dots and a double circle (fig. 60,4). 
Jt is interesting to find an isoeceles triangle employed, with a slight 
addition, to express the word ta=land, as well as sept = province 
(fig. 60, 4 and 6), and to find on analyzing the circular sign for not 
= sky, which is likewise the determinative for city, that it contains 
four triangles. These couveige towards the centre, as do the trian- 
gnlar sides of the square pyramid, and thus the sign not and the 
pyramid clearly appear to express a whole divided into four ports, 
the square form being connected with earth and the circle with 
the sky. 

A proof that the qaadrifonn organization was extensively em* 
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ployed in ancient Egypt, is furnished by Dr. Wallis Budge’s state¬ 
ment that each nome or province was divided into four parts, and 
had its capital or “ nut. ” The inference is that each nome con¬ 
stituted a miniature reproduction of the state and that the sign 
out represented its theoretical plan. On the other hand, the fact 
that the triangle constitutes one sign for the nome itself, indicates 
that, originally, the nome was identified as one of four divisions of 
the state only and thnt, like Babylon, Egypt must have been theo- 
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reticAlly divided^ not only into two main divUionS} but also into 
four regiona, corresponding to the 

North =i Meh-ta, literally North laud. 

Wests Amcn*ta, literally Hidden land. 

Souths Resii. 

Kaat s Aba. 

In tl)e extracts from the Pyramid texts pnbltahed by Dr. Wallis 
Budge (Pyramid of Unas, Fifth dynasty), the following invocation 
occurs: 0 gods of the west, 0 gods of the east, 0 gods of tlie 

south, O gods of the north, four these, who embrace tlie four guar- 
ters of tJie earth hoty.’* These four quarters are represented in 
hieroglyphics by the sign for loud = ta, repeated four times, which 
thus express, literally, “the four lands” or regions. Allusion is 
also mode in the same inscription, to the “ four fields of heaven. 

The four gods, termed by Egyptologists the “ genii of tlie dead,” 
were Amset or Mestba, Hapi, Tuanmutef and Kebhsenuf, and it 
was the custom to place the canopic vases representing them under 
the bier. The canopic vases were, however, also supposed to 
be under the protection of four sky goddesses, identified with the 
cardinal points, whose names are nsually given as Isis, Nepbthys, 
Neith and Serk>t (?). A particnlarly interesting instance of the 
cmploymentof the cioss-symbol iu connection with the four “ gods 
of the liorizOQ,” as they are termed, is to be found in the Book 
of the Dead, published by Lepeius and reproduced by Dr. Wallis 
Budge (Dwellers on the Nile, p. 158). The four gods in mummy 
form, stand in a line behind a table laden with offerings. A laige 
crux decussata (St. Andrew’s cross) is painted on the right shoul¬ 
der of the foremost god, a fact to which I shall revert and dis¬ 
cuss further in dealing with the cross-symbol and swastika in 
Egypt. Having traced quadruplicate territorial divisions and 
quateimions of gods, let us next present proofs of an organization 
of the population into four “ races.” 

Dr. Wallis Budge, referring to Chabas and Naville, states that 
“the li^yptians of the later empire believed that Ra-Hannaebis, at- 

* First SUpt In jpttnn, LcDUon, 180S. I am nalolr IndeMad t« tlila uMfnl book 
and other pnblicnUone bfibo sune author for tbo Egyptian wonle cJlod lathe follow. 
Ing pagoe. An Intoreattog point, i>onMiuilly eommonlcntod to mo Dr. WalUa 
Budge, It that the cardluni polett In Egypt wore located dlagonnllr, a method 
which It thowD to have Alto exiaiod In Ceutral America by the diagonal orientation 
of numberlett pyrnmldt and balldiogs. 
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tacked bis foes, irbo fled in all directions from before him. Those 
who came to the south became the Cushites, those who came to 
the north became the Amu, those who came to the west the Liby¬ 
ans and.tliose who came to the cast the Sbosu, and thus were the 
four races of mankind ma<le” (The Dwellers on the Nile, p. 53). 

The fact that the Sphinx has been designated as the image of 
Rn-Harmachis i. e. Ucru-ein-chut and of his human representative, 
and that the distribution of people to the cardinal points and the 
origin of four races of men is assigned to him, are i>articulai‘ly in* 
tcrestiug and suggestive, especially in connection witli the familiar 
table of nations given by Moses, who says ** and tlie sons of Ham, 
C<tsh and Mizmim and Phut and Canaan '* (Gen. x: 6). Dr. Wallis 
Budge states that Ham or Kham is the same as Khem and is the 
name Kami, i. e. black, by which the Egyptians generally called 
their laud. I venture to point out that in the following passages 
the name Ham seems to be more applicable to a deity such as 
Amen-Ra or to bis human rcpiesentative a king, than to Egypt it* 
self: And smote all the firstborn in Egypt and the chief of their 
strengtl) t» the tabernacles of Ham ” and again “ Wondrous works 
in tlie land of Ham.** .... 

It is well known that Mizraim, the second name given above, 
was employed by the Hebrews as a designation for Eg3'i)t. The 
inhabitants of region of Cush are represented on Egyptian 
monuments and we are told that " at the outset they appear to 
have bad a religion and speech akin to that of the Egyptians. 
We find Pbut most probably, in the Punt of the inscriptions, the 
land .... situated to the south of Egypt on both sides of 
the Red sea. The fourth son [of Ham], Canaan, is i-eprescnted 
by the original inhabitants of Canaan, who were probably near 
relations of the Egyptians ” (Wallis Budge, The Dwellers on Uie 
Nile, p. 52). While tradition and documentary evidence thus aa- 
• sociates the four sons of Ham with cei'tain regions and cardinal 
points, E^ptian monuments exhibit representations of people of 
four different coloiw, i. e. red, yellow, black and white. 

“ The ancient Egyptians . . . recognized four i-aces of men. 
They themselves belonged to the ‘ Rot ’ or red men; the yellow 
men they called ‘Namu* —it included the Asiatic races; the 
black men were called ‘Nahau,’and the white men ‘Tam-hu.' 
Tbo following figures (fig. 61) are copied from Nott and Gliddon’s 
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'Types of Maukind/p. 85, and were taken by them from the great 
works of Belzoni, Champollion and Lepsius " (Doneily, Atlantis, 
p. 195). 

Pursning our investigations of the territorial divisions of Bgypt, 
wo learn, from l^lr. 'Wallis Budge, that collectively there were 42 
Domes in Upper and Lower Kgypt. This number is identical with 
that of the 42 gods represented in the Book of the Dead os being 
with Osiris in the boll of Two Truths where the deail were judged. 
The 42 judges of the dead” are reprcscntc<l os seate<l figures, 
with human or animal heads, and are equally divided into two 
groups. Fram the ‘'negative confession” which'the deceased 



rto. St. 


makes to bis judges, we learn that each god was identified with a 
locality, some amongst them being addressed as “ coming out from” 
such important cities os Heliopolis, Saia, Bubostls, etc. The in¬ 
ference I venturo to make is that these 42 judges were the gods of 
the 42 nomes who, with Osiris, the chief god and the President,” 
, formed the council of gods, which judged and ordered the affaire 
of men. 

It is moreover natural to suppose that terrestrial administrations 
of justice must also have been executed by a supreme council of 
men, composed of the king, the living image of Osiris, and the 
chiefs of the 42 nomes of Upper sikI Lower Egypt, who personi- 
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fled, aa elsawbere, the totemic diviaity of tribe or district. Post- 
pouiug further discussion of the numher 42, associated with nomes 
and gods, let us examine furtlier data concoming the territorial 
organization of ancient Egypt. 

Dr. Wallis Budge tells us that, ‘‘ during the rule of the Greeks 
(B. C. 842-882), l^ypt wasdividetl into three parts: Upper, Cen¬ 
tral and Ix)wer Egypt. Central Egypt consisted of seven nomes, 
and was called Heptanomis” (Nile, p. 28). The seven-storied 
pyramid of Stikkarah and the employment of the signs expressing 

three regions ** and ** four regions or lands,** to signify the whole 
land or universe, prove that, long before Greek rule, the ancient 
Egyptians, like the Babylonians, employed the heptameredal sys¬ 
tem. Thus, according to Herodotus, “ There are seven classes of 
Egyptians, and of these some are called priests, others warriors, 
others herdsmen, others swineherds, others tradesmen, others in¬ 
terpreters and lastly pilots; such are the classes of Egyptians; 
they take their names from the employments they exercise” 
(Euterpe n, 164). Passages from Prof. Flinders Petrie’s History 
of E^ypt (Vol. It, pp. 156 and 186) afford, moreover, instances of 
the conquest of a heptarcblc government by an Egyptian king and 
the employment, in about B. C. 1500, of the number seven, aa a 
mystic or sacred number, in a letter from a Syrian prince to the 
Egyptian king. 

In the record of the triomphal return of Aa-kheperu-ra, the 
seventh king of the eighteenth dynasty (B. C. 1449-1423), it is 
saiii; « His Majesty returned in )oy of heart to his father Amen; 

his own hand, with his mace, had strock down the seven chiefs, 
which were of the territory of Pakhsi (near Aleppo)” . . . . • 
“ Six of these enemies were banged in front of tlie walls of Thebes; 
the seventh [probably the chief of chiefs], was brought to Nubiu 
and was hanged on the wall of the town of Napata, to show 
forth for all time the victories of the king among aU people of 
the negro land, Inasmuch aa he had taken possession of the na- 
tions of the south and he had bound the nations of the north and 
the ends of the whole extent of the earth on which the sun rises and 
seU, without finding any opposition, according to the command of 
his father Amen-ra of Thebes.” A letter from a Syrian prince to 
Amenhotep HI (B. C. 1414-1879), opens thus: “To the king, 
my master, my god, my sun, this is said: Yatibiri, the servant, 
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the duBt of thy fe«t, at the feet of my kiug, my master, ray god, 
my BUD, seven times, aud seven times more, I fall down.’’*. 

While the above data suffice to establish that more than n thou¬ 
sand years before Grrcek rule was eatabliaheil in Kgypfe its inhabi¬ 
tants were familiar with the seven-fold scheme of oi*gaiiization, tlie 
following extremely interesting portion of Brugseh’s roontiinenlal 
work, already cited, indirectly teaclies much concerning tlio divisions 
of the land of Egypt. The ancient Egyptian astronomers wgurded 
the noctamal heaven as the exact counterpart of the laud of lilgypt 
(i, p. 176). In tlie inscriptious, the firmament is frequently con¬ 
sidered geographically, ns a region comprising countries surrounded 
by seas and traversed by livers and canals, and covered with cities 
aud houses and divided into nomes which corresponded to those of 
£^pt, exceptinginpointof number,there being tliirty-six celestial 
nomes. According to the inscriptions and pictures in the royal 
tombs at Thebes, there was a celestial eastern sea (uat-ura abti), 
a western sea (uat-ura amentti) and a northern sea (uat-ura mah- 
tetor mebtat). Special mention is made of *‘tlie waters” and 
land of the northern place of light above the constellation of 
the Great Bear.” 

The lands of Punet (Pont?), Utbenet, Eenemti and Sa-uutar- 
t-mabti, " the northern land of God ” are designated, beside other 
names which correspond to the terrestrial geographical situation of 
outlying foreign countries known to the Egyptians. There was a 
oelestial city, *'Anu or On,” whose eastern and western aides or 
places of light are frequently mentioned. The mention of a sin¬ 
gle Anu or On, names which are found applied to the most ancient 
capitals of the land of Egypt, is particularly noteworthy. It will 
be shown furtlier on, upon Sir Norman Lookyer’s authority, that, 
in the exact centre of the circular zodiac at Dendcrah, the jackal, 
expressing the name Anubis, “ is located at the pole of the equa¬ 
tor aud obviously represents the present Little Bear.” This and 
other data establish beyond a doubt that the celestial Anu, On or 
No, was supposed to be situated in Polaris and that the terrestrial 
capital was intended to be the counterpart of the apparent seat of 
central rule and government according to fixed laws and order of ro¬ 
tation. The idea that, after death, the human soul lived i^ain iu 
the celestial sphere is shown iu the following address to a departed 

t A HiMorj el Efypt, Vol. n. I.oudon, ISOG. 
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Spirit contftiQed iu tlic Bulak papyrus cited liy BragscL: ** The im¬ 
ages of llic gods of the Southern and Northern countries appear 
to thee in the tliirty-six iiomcs; thou goeet where they arc as a 
perfect soul, thou doest what pleases thee in the heaven, thou art 
amongst the constellations of the thirty-six Beka.*’ 

This wonl is rendered by Bmgsch ns the Dekane ” in German 
and I have been uunblo to find its exact equivalent in English. 
The Dckancs arc alluded to iu an inscription from the Ptolemaic 
period cited by Brugach {op, cit. i, p. 185) as follows: “ They shine 
forth after Uie suu has set. They run in o cirefe, and continually 
release each other. They become apparent at sunset at hours vary¬ 
ing with the seasons." The Dekane constellations or stai's were 
those which rose at tiio beginning of each decade or period of ten 
days, which constituted the Egyptian “ week." There were thirty- 
six or 4 X 9 of these in the Egyptian year, at the end of which 
an epact of five days was added, each day being consecrateil to 
one of the five chief gods. Deferring the discussion of the Egyp¬ 
tian numerical calendaric system, I merely point out here the ob¬ 
vious agi'ecment between tlie niunber of celestial nomes = 36, the 
number of decades in the year of 360 days to which should be 
added the familiar fact that each day and decade had its special 
“ god." Laying stress upon the point that in ancient Egypt wc 
find thirty-six celestial, geographical districts, oorrespondiug to 
the thirty-six decades of the year anil to thirty-six gods, I take 
pleasui-e in pointing out how clearly the following passages of Sir 
Norman Lockyeris “ Dawn of Astronomy ” show that the thirty- 
six gods had as many human representatives, priests, who per¬ 
formed certain religious rites and homage in the chief temple in a 
fixed Older of rotation. “Even at Phil® iu late times, in the tem¬ 
ple of Osiris, there were 860 bowls for sacrifices, which were filled 
daily with milk by a specified rotation of priests. At Acanthus 
there was a perforated cask into which one of the 860 priests 
poured water from the NUe daily;" an cuforce<l act of obedience 
recalliog the punishment of the daughters of Dauac. As Sir 
Norman Lockyer justly remarks “ these temple ceremonials are 
an evidence of their antiquity and may be^ regarded as traditions 
preserved by the conservative priesthood." 

I am inclined to regard the above mentioned acts of empty hom¬ 
age as survivals of conditions strictly analogous to tlK^ which 
existed in ancient America, where each geographical district of the 
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state vas associated with a class of people under their rcpresenta* 
tive, and a day of the calendar on which obligations towards the 
central government, such as the paying of tribute, had to be per¬ 
formed in a flxed order of rotation, corresponding to the annual 
circuit of the circumpolar coostcllatious around the pole star. 

During centuries the most remarkable of these, Ursa Major, 
like the hand of a great celestial dial, moved by an unseen i*uU 
ing power apparently located in Polaris, became visible after dusk 
and pointed towards tbe four quarters of heaven in succession, 
at intervals of nine decodes of days. As in China and else¬ 
where at the present day, its position was referred to os a goide in 
determining time, during the night, and the seasons; and mankind 
became familiarized with tbe idea of a changeless inexorable law 
and order governing the universe and determining liuman periodi¬ 
cal activities, and thus directly influencing individual lives. Added 
to this the idea of a heavenly kingdom, traversed by the celestial 
Nile, tlie Milky Way, and in which each familiar locality in Egypt 
had its counterpart, it is easy to follow the spread of the be¬ 
lief that there was a close connection between the stars and their ter¬ 
restrial counterparts and that they directly influenced the destinies 
of individuals, each of which had its particular star iu the sky. 

The following portions of the decree inscribed B. C. 288 on 
the famous trilingual stela of Canopus, preserved at Gizeh, contain 
what appear to me to be distinct allusions to tbe ideal of a terres¬ 
trial kingdom, laid out and governed in accordance with the system 
and flxed laws observed as existing in tlie heavens and governing 
the movements of celestial bodies. The hieroglyphic text records 
the establishment of festivals “ in accord with tbe existing funda¬ 
mental laws upon which the heavens [tbe movements of heavenly 
bodies] are established. ” . . . . The Greek translation of this 
passage reads : “ occoixling to the now existing order of the world 
[universe] *' and tlie demotic version is: in accordance with the 

scheme, upon which tbe heaven is established (Brugsch, op. cU. 
1 , pi 180). Further facts concerning celestial and terrestrial terri¬ 
torial divisions I'emain to be examined and discussed. 

A number of representations exist in which tbe figure of the sky- 
goddess, Nut, ap[>ear6 as though stretched across the vault of 
heaven, her feet resting on the eurth in tbe east and the tips of her 
fingers touching tlio horizon in the west. A study of certain texts 
cited by Brugsch clearly shows that it was for very practical and 
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sensible reasons that tbe Egyptian asttx>nouu‘rs bad adopted the 
plan of au imaginary human form stretched across the nocturnal 
beaveO} as it enabled the position of constellations ami stars to be 
definitely located. Lepsius has shovrn that, in a series of inscrip¬ 
tions in the tombs of Ramses VI aud Ramses IX, tbe movements 
and positions of stara are given iu connection with the |)arts of an 
imaginar}’ human form in tbe sky. It is thus said of a star that 
it was situated: in the middle of the breast, iu the right eye, 
the left eye, tbe right ear, the left ear, the right arm, the left arm, 
the left thigh. ” 

Brugsch (op. dt. t, p. 187) quotes tlie opinion of Lepsius that 
the parts alluded to in the above iuscriptious, referred to an im¬ 
aginary male figure stretched across tlie firmament and viewed en 
/ace, and publishes a theoretical recoustmetion of this imaginary 
figure. It recalls that of a Buddha and suggests the idea that the 
Egyptian achematical figure must have also been imagined as seated 
on tbe stable centre of the heaven. Egyptian astronomical texts, 
which I shall cite fui’tber on, appear to me to show distinctly that 
the lotos flower (the name for flower being ankh) was employed 
to express the sound ankh, which means life ’* and that it occurs 
in connection with other symbols of the |K>le-siar god. 

Returning to the representations of Kut stretched across the 
sky, it should be noted that this employment of tbe bumao form 
belongs to tbe same category as tlie Sphinx, which appears to have 
been the terrestrial counterpai't of the celestial scbematical figure. 
On the other hand, tbe sign nut, oonsisting of a circle with four 
divisions, like tbe pyramid, represents tbe successful attempt to 
express tbe same thought iu abstract, geometrical form, such as 
would be intelligible to an initiated, intellectual miuorily only. 

It will be seen further on that I advance the view that the pyra- 
nud, being a miniature reproduction of the scheme of tbe universe, 
contained a sacred central chamber, representing tbe sacred Blid- 
die, and that this was destined to be the “ house of eternal repose ” 
for the dead king, the representative of the universal god. 

As Dr. Wallis Budge tells us: “If the deceased succeeds in 
passing the ordeal [of judgment after death] satisfactorily, he 
comes forth at once as a god (there is no place of probation), be 
becomes identified with Osiris, in whose shape his mummy is made” 
(The Dwellers on the Nile, p. 177). . 

The following text, from the iuscription on an amnlet found on 
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the neck of the mummy of a young girl» preaerved at the Berlin 
Miiaeum, ia explained in the oflflcial catalogue of the museum 
(p. 843), as siguifying that ‘‘the mummy was supposed to lie in 
the centre of the whole world;” “The sky is locked over the 
earth, tlie earth is locked over the beyond and the beyond is locked 
over this strong mnmniy-case of the departed Osiris-Hathor-tacu- 

usire.” As the “beyond” in the inscription evidently 

signifies the “ underworld,” the idea that tlio mummy case, resting 
on the earth, was being pressed upon from beneath by the under¬ 
world, and from above by the sky, ia clearly conveyed and is 
in keeping with the sign for universe, already alluded to, which 
represents three regions superposed. The “deification” of the 
mommy, which is name<l “ Oslris-nathor,” is an interestiug in¬ 
stance of the idea that the mommy became the image not ouly of 
the goddess Hatiior but also of the god Osiris, or I*tah, who is 
usually repi'esented in the form of a mummy. 

A remarkable instance of a king in a pyramid being actually 
worshipped and bearing the name of Ptah, added to his owu, is 
given by Pi'ofessor Flinders Petrie (op. cU. ii, p. 257). “. . . The 
figui-e of the king Teta, entitled Teta-mer-en-ptah, is placed in a 
triangle, which is suggestive of a pyramid (as Men-nefer is written 
with the some triangle on this naos). Rather than suppose a new 
king at this period, we should see in this the worship of a pyra¬ 
mid king, Teta, of the sixth dyuasty . . /' The association of 
Ptah, who is r^^aided as perhaps the oldest of all go<ls of Kgypt, 
with the square = ptah and the pyramid and the mummy, is of ex¬ 
treme interest, especially as Egyptian texts contain references to 
a single god, who becomes a quaternary of gods ” (Bnigsch ii, 
408), and we therefore see that the idea of Four in One was a 
familiar one. The personification of Ptah usually consists of a 
mummy holding a sceptre, expressing strength, life and stability. 
Under the fonn of Osiris be usually holds the curved sceptre de¬ 
noting dominiou, beside the symbols for life, rule and power, and 
is entitled the “ lord of the holy land, lord of eternity, prince of 
everlasting, the president of the gods, and the head of the oorri- 
dor of the tomb.” Considering that in all pyi-amids hitherto ex¬ 
plored, the corridor of the tomb is directed towards Polaris, it 
appears obvious that the supreme go<l of “life, strength, eternity, 
rule and power,” was a personification of Polaris, the stability of 
which was naively expressed by the body in mummy form symbol- 
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• izing the absolute repose aud immobility of death, coDibiued with 
an animated face and the symbols of living, active power. 

As the divine land is expressly designated as the divine land of 
the north in astronomical texts and that this celestial region bad 
its ten-estrial countei-part, it is naturally in Lower £gypt, that the 
holy land of the north must be sought. 

Investigation speedily proves that the most ancient vestiges of 
civUizatiou a>‘e situated in the ueighboibood of Memphis which, 
under the kings of the fourth aud the sixth dynasties, reached its 
height of splendor. It is in the land of the north, Meh-ta, that the 
extremely ancient seven-storied pyramid of Sakk&rah lies, and that 
there exists the area of about tbii-ty kilometers in which eighty 
pyramids are concentrated, and which constitutes the great burial 
ground of countless generations of Egyptians of all periods, A 
curious - detail, to which I shall refer again, is the affinity in sound 
of the name for “north land,” Meh-ta, and mit = death or the dead, 
and the undeniable resemblance of both words to the Nabuatl, 
ancient Mexican mictlan = the North, or underworld, from mio- 
quiztli = death and tlan = land (^. Egyptian ta =land). 

In Egypt, as elsewhere, the western horizon, below which sun, 
moon and stars disappeared, was naturally regarded as the entrance 
to the region of the underworld. The west being therefore desig¬ 
nated amen-ta, “ the hidden or concealed laud or region,” it is 
all the more significant to find the single entrance aud exit corridor 
of each pyramid directed, not towards the west, the underworld, 
but towards the stable centre of the northern region of the sky. 
It would therefore seem as though the iutention bad been to estab¬ 
lish a direct line of communication between the tomb chamber in 
the centre of the pyramid and the divine “ northern land of God,” 
the sacred mountain Manu and the shining celestial city Anu, 
lying between the east and west,” •*. e. in the Middle, where the 
supreme star-god dwelt in eternal repose. An interesting proof 
that the longing of the sonls of the dead tended towards the north 
is furnished by the common prayer-formnla; “may my soul . . . . 
inhale the north-wind and drink from the stream.” 

Before advancing further, the following authoritative statements, 
establishing the supremacy of pole-star cult in ancient Egypt, 
should be presented. 

According to Sir Norman I/ockyer, “ It seems extremely prob¬ 
able that the worship of chcumpolar oonstellations went on in 
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Babylonia as well as in E^pt in the earliest times we can get at'’ 
(op. cU. p. 363). “There can be no queslion that the chief an¬ 
cient constellation in the North was the Great Heai* or, as it was 
then pictured, the Thigh (Meskhet)” (p. 216). “In the exact centre 
of the circular zodiac of Denilerah we 6ud the jackal [Anubis] 
located at the pole of the equator: it obviously reprcseutH the 
present Little Bear " (p. 362). 

“ With regard to Anubis, it is quite certain tliat the seven stars 
in Ursa Minor make a very good jackal with pendent feiil, as gen¬ 
erally represented by the E^y])tinns and tliat they form the near¬ 
est compact constellation to the pole of the ecliptic. . . ." 

Sir Norman Lockyer adds that be is informeil by Dr. Wallis 
Budge that “ An was an old name of the sun-god." but also states, 
In another page of Lis work that ** the worship of Anubis, as go<l 

of the dead or the night god.was supreme until the 

time of Mcn-kau-ra, the builder of the third pyramid of Gizeh" 
(B. C. 3633, Bnigsch; B. C. 4100, Mariette; p. 363). 

Pending the production of astronomical texts which amply dem¬ 
onstrate that An was a name of a god of the night sun, Polaris, 
the following establishes that, at Anna or Heliopolis, in remotest 
antiquity aud amongst the pyramid builders, tiie cult of a uorthem 
star prevailed. 

“The first civilization as yet glimpsed, so far as temple building 
goes, in Northern lilgypt, represented by that at Anna, or Heli¬ 
opolis, was a civilization which combined the cult of a uorthem 
star with a non-equinoctial solar worship I- know not 

whether the similarity in the words Anu, Annu and An results 
merely from a cotucidence, but it is (^rtainly siugular that the 
most ancient temples in Lower E^ypt (Heliopolis and Oenderah) 
should be called Anna or Au, If there be no connection with the 
Babylonian god Ann " (Lockyer, op. cii. p. 321). 

The well-known fact that the entrance passage to the earliest 
pyramid known, that of Mednm, and of all pyramids hitherto ex¬ 
plored, has not only been found on the north face of the structure 
but is also believed to have oriented towards “ Sut-anup," the 
pole-star (of the period of its construction), unquestionably proves 
that the pyramid builders assigned a particular importance to the 
north. Referring the reader to Sir Norman Lockyer's work for a 
mass of valuable and interesting information concerning the orien¬ 
tation of l^yptian temples, I merely quote the following statements 
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which not only show that throughout Lower Egypt north-slar wor¬ 
ship existed, but also establish the interesting and important fact 
that in Upper E^pt a totally different astronomical cult was car¬ 
ried out during an unknown length of tiine. 

“ It is an important fact to bcai- in mind that in the North of 
early times, the stellar temples were more particularly 
directed to the north, while south of Thebes, so far as I know, 
there U only one temple so directc<l *’ (p. 225) ... “ From the as¬ 
tronomical point of view ..... there ai’e distinctly two series 
[of temples and monuments in general], (leaving out of consider¬ 
ation the great pyramid builders at Gizeh) abeolutely dissimilar 

astronomically;.there are at least two sets [of temple- 

builders], one going up the river building temples to the norUi 
stars, the other going down the river building temples to the south 
stars; and the two streams practically met at Thebes, or at all 
events they were both very fully represented there either U^ether 
or successively.” 

Sir Norman Lockyer pi-oceeds to say; “The doable origin of 
the people thus suggested ou astronomical grouuds may be the rea¬ 
son of the name of ‘ double country,’ used especially in the titles 
of kings, of the employmeut of two crowns, and finally of the 
supposed sovereignty of Set over the north, and of Horus over 
the sooth divisions of the kingdom” (op. cif. p. 345). “In 
short, in Lower Egypt the temples are pointed to rising stars near 
the north point of the horizon, or setting north of west. In Up* 
per Elgypt we deal chiefly with temples directed to stars rising in 
the southeast, or setting low in the southwest. Here again we are 
in presence of . . . distinct differences of astronomical tbonght 
. . . .” (p. 841). “With regard to the northern stars observed 
rising in high amplitudes, we have found traces of their worship in 
times so remote that in all probability at Annu and I>enderab 
a Ursfe Majoris was used before it became circumi>olar. We deal 
almost certainly with 5000 B. C. . . . New temples with nearly 
similar amplitudes .... were built at later times ... it may 
be suggested that the stellar observations made in them bad ulti¬ 
mately to do with the determination of the hours of the night; 
this seems probable, for in Nubia at present, time at night is thus 
told.” 

“It is possible that observations of these stars [which are nearest 
the pole and move most slowly] might have been made in such a 
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Tray that, at the beginDiog of the evening the particular position 
of X Draconian for instance, might have been noted with regard 
to the pole-star; and seeing that the Egyptians thoroughly knew 
tlic length of the night and of the day in the different portions of 
the year, they could at ooce, the moment they had the starting- 
point afforded by the position of this star, practically use tlie cir¬ 
cle of the stars round the north pole as the dial of n sort of 
oelestial clock. May not this really have been the clock with which 
they have been credited? However long or short the night, the 
star which was at first above the pole-star after it hod got round 
so that it was on n level with it, would have gone through a quar¬ 
ter of its revolution. In low northern latitudes, however, the 
southern stars would serve better for this purpose, since the circle 
of northern circumpolar stars would be much restricted. Hence 
there was a reason in such latitudes for preferring southern stars. 
With regard both to high north and south stars, then, we may in 
both cases be in presence of observations made to determine the 
time at night. So th.'it the worship of Set, the determination of 
the time at night by means of the northern stars, might have been 
little poptilar with those who at Gebel Borkal and elsewhere in the 

south bad used the southern ones for the same purpose.” 

(p.344). 

Valnable and suggestive as these obsenmtions are, I venture to 
point out that the following texts appear to indicate very clearly 
that, as in China and Mesopotamia, in the present day, the ancient 
JE^yptian high-priest and king on important public occasions sim¬ 
ply utilized the oonspicuons constellation of Ursa Major as a 
measurer of time. 

In the account of tlie ceremonial used at the laying of the foun¬ 
dation of the temple at Edffi, it is slated that the king^s glance 
was directed to the Ak or ** Middle" and to Me8khet= Ursa Ma¬ 
jor. A part of the full tronslation of the inscription quoted from 
Kisseu by Sir Norman Lockycr {op. cit,, pp. 176 and 179) repre¬ 
sents the king as speaking, thus: Looking to the sky and rec¬ 
ognizing the * ak' of the Bull’s Thigh coustellation, I establish 
the corners of the temple of Her Majesty." It is further said 

With his glance directed towards the ‘ ak ’ of the Ball’s Thigh 
constellation he [the king] establishes the temple house of the 
mistress of Denderak, as took place there before." 

Having found out, by referring to Egyptian dictionaries, that 
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er-ak means ** in the micldlc*'' nnd em*akA in tbe midst or mid* 
die,” while Hsk was a word employetl for “ king,” I suggest that 
these meanings afford a different and much more simple explana¬ 
tion of the ** nk” mentioned in the inscription than that given by 
Sir Norman Lockyer and Diimichen. In dealing, further on, with 
the astronomical signs and names associated with the [)o1e of the 
ecliptic, i shall, moreover, point out that tbe bull = ka, employed os 
an astronomical symbol of Ursa Major, may have been adox)ted 
08 A cryptic sign for Polaris, merely because its name contained 
the letters of the word ak = the Middle. Tbe recurrence of the 
same letters in Huk = king seems to explain also why tbe king of 
Egypt was entitled the bull.” 

Returning to the inscription I’elating to tbe ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone; in other texts cited by Sir Norman Lockyer 
we find tl»e king saying: ** I liave grasped the wooden peg [stake] 
and the handle of the club; I hold the rope with Sesheta [his fe¬ 
male consort]. My glance follows the course of the stars; ray 
eye is on Meskhet; standing as divider of time by his measuring 
instrument ’* (Duemichen's vm’sion) or “ mine is the part of time of 
the munber of the hour-clock” (Brugseh’s version). In another 
part the king says **. . . . 1 let my glance enter the con¬ 
stellation of tbe Thigh, (representing the divider of time at his 
measuring instmment)” (Duemichen’s translation) or “ the part of 
my time stands iu the place of his hour-clock” (Brugseh’s transla¬ 
tion). Sir Norman Lockyer notes that “ the word merechor mer- 
cchet, in which Brugseb suspects Ijour or water-clock, does not oc¬ 
cur elsewhere. 

Wlmtever differences tliere may be in the Brugseb and Duemichen 
translations and tbe interpretations of the word ak, the above texts 
establish that the Egyptian king directed his glance to ** the Mid¬ 
dle” and that tbe constellation Meskhet = Ursa Major was con¬ 
nected with time-measurement and the establishment of tbe four 
quarters of tbe temple. 

As I shall show further on, the “ Sesheta,” mentioned in the text 
as performing the ceremony with the king, appears to be not a 
“ mythical goddess," as Sir Norman Lockyer infers, but the living 
» divine queen,” and consort of the king. She is represented with 
the insignia of Isis, whereas he wears the crown of Osiris, and I 
note tliat while she holds her stake in her left, he holds his in bis 
right hand. Deferring a discussion of the position of Egyptian 
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queeufi, I point oat here tbat^ in the interesting deecription of a 
foundation ceremonial, preeci^'ed in an inscription relating to the 
rebuilding of a temple at Abydos, about B. C. 1380, tlie Seaheta, 
entitled the mietreos of the laying of the foundation stone,'* 
seems to have been the chief actor, since it it she who addresses 
the king, as follows: “ The hammer in my hand was of gold, as 
I struck the peg with it, and thou wast with me in thy capacity of 
Harpedonapt [?]. Thy hand held the spade during the llxiug of 
its [the temple’s] four comers with accuracy by the four supports 
of heaven” (Lockycr, p. 175). 

The “ four supports of heaven ’* referred to here are obviously 

the gods Mestba, Hapi, Tuamantef and Qebbsenuuf,*’ who arc 
recorded in the Book of the Dead (chapter 17) as being “ those 
which find themselves behind the constellation of tJie Tbigh in 
the northern heaven. ** In an inscription in the kings’ graves at 
Thebes mention is made of the “ fonr Northern Genii who are the 
four gods of * the follower' [obviously a circumpolar constella. 
tion]” (Lockycr, p. 147). They seem to be also identical with 
the ‘‘fourcoDStellations [Akbemusek] which are found in the north¬ 
ern heavens,” and the ^'sailors or oarsmen in the bark of Ba,” mcn- 
. tioned in the same and in many other inscriptions. The four 
“ gods ” are represented with human bodies respectively surmount* 
ed by the head of a man, an ape, a Jackal and a hawk and are 
identical with the genii of the dead,” represented on the canopio 
vases placed at the four comers of the bier. In this connectiou 
attention is drawn to how clearly the symbolism of the mortuary 
customs becomes apparent when it la realized that the mummy, the 
image of Ptah-Osirls, and of the pole*stargod, was laid to ” eternal 
rest” In an imaginary “sacred centre, ” obtained by naively piac* 
ing the effigies of the gods of the cardinal points, the personlBca* 
tions of the “ four stars of the northern heaven,” at the corners 
of the bier. The same dominant thought which underlies the pop¬ 
ular use of the cauopic vases clearly led to the building of the 
vast pyramids which constituted the sacred “ centres of the world” 
par excellence, the square base typifying the four regions and 
corners” of the earth; the triangular sides the fonr divisions 
of the sky, which converge to a single Middle, associated with 
Polaris, the sacred pole or ak of the Cosmos. 

Returning to the subject of the measurement of time by means 
of the circumpolar coostellatious, it is instructive to find that the 
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Egyptian determinative sign for ** time” consUta a central dot 
with a circle drawn around it and to note that the only celestial bo<ly 
that conid be accurately figured as occupying the centre of a circle 
described around it is the primitive sun, Polaris. 

The Egyptian for “ time ” is rek, an inversion of ker = the 
night, the coinmon sign for which is a band, figuring the sky, from 
the ocutre of which a star is sospended by a thread. As the star 
is usually formed by two lines, diagonally crossed, at the end of 
the thread, there is a strong temptation to see in the banging sin¬ 
gle star an actual representation of a cross symliol. It is particu* 
larly striking to find in Brngseh’s work, that the determinative for 
time is actually I'epreseiited, in numerous cases, as close to the 
single hanging star (fig. G2, 0). I leave it to the reader.to form 
his own conclusions whether this group represents Polaris and the 
circuit of time measured by tlie circumpolar coostellations, or 
whether it merely represents, asBrugsch states, the winter solstice, 
i. s. the day sun in the noctuimal sky. 

There exists a remarkable variant of the determinative of time, 
which 1 shall discuss more fully farther on. Instead of a mere 
dot, a five-pointed star is distinctly figured in the centre of the cir¬ 
cle (fig. 62,12). This variant furnishes, in my opinion, convincing 
proof of the meaning of the determinative for time, which also 
constituted the well-known sign for Ra = god, and forms a part of 
the name of the supreme divinity of Egypt, Ameu, or Amon or 
Amun Ra, the “ hidden or secret god,” whose name contradicts 
the current assumption that Ra signifies the diurnal sun merely, 
and that Amen-Ra was a solar ” deity. 

The following texts relating to the ** supreme trae but bidden 
god ” amply demonstrate that the chief characteristic of his colt was 
that it was shrouded in secrecy and mystification. Others, which 
I shall quote farther on, allow us clearly to perceive that individ- 
oals were obliged to pass through a series of initiations into the 
meanings of cabalistic signs and symbols of the divinity before 
they attained the pure knowledge of the nature of the mysterious, 
“hidden divini^.” On reading the texts of the famous “ Book of 
the Dead ” it has frequently occurred to me that the negative con¬ 
fession and judgment of the soul of the departed may originally 
signify the actual confession and judgment of an applicant for 
initiation into the secrets of the priesthood and the astronomical 
and theological knowledge they so rigidly guarded from the igno* 
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rant multitude. The highest knowledge and most profound semt 
they could impart was doubtlessly the acknowledgment and per¬ 
ception of the existence of a supreme power which governed the 
ui^iverse on a certain plan, which the rulers of the land of Egypt 
endeavored to apply to its organization and government in order 
to make it a celestial kingdom upon earth. 

The rigidly-adhered-to policy of the ruling caste was, however, 
the shrouding and concealment of their store of knowledge from the 
uninitiated aud the gradual admission of select individuals to the 
inner chambers of secrecy. The following texts show that even 
the tme name of the supreme divinity was wrapped lu impenetrable 
mystery, but the assumption that we are dealing with a pole-star 
god seems to enable ns to penetrate the obscurity of the formulm 
employed by the scribes to veil the true meaning of the texts. 

Beginning with the hymn published by Mr. Wallis Budge, in his 
useful handbook, “The Nile,”* we find Ameu Ra addressed as 
** King, One among the gods, myriad are hU names, hoto many are 

they^ ts not knoion .the lord of Law, whose ahri-ne is hidden^ 

. . , . icJiosenameiaJiiddenfromhischildren inhisnameAmen/’ 
... Xu the legend of Ra and Isis (xxth dynasty) he is designated 
as ** the god divine, the creator of himself, the creator of heaven, 
earth, breath of life, fire, gods, men, beasts, cattle, reptiles, fowl 
of the air, fish, king of men and gods, in form one, to whom 
periods are as years, many of names, not knoum are tAey, not know 
them tAepods.”® 

The mysterious supreme god is farther spoken of in the hymn 


as.the lord of the urseua crown, exalted of the plumes; 

the serpent Mehen, and tiie two ursei are the (ornaments) of his 
face.” Mention is likewise made of his ** lordship over 


tlie Sekti boat (which sailed from the place of rising in the East) 
and the Atet boat (which sailed to the place of setting in the West) ; 
be is also addressed as the ** god Kbepera in his boat.” In many 
passages he is apparently identified with the sun, ‘^the eye of 
Homs,” but is at the some time, also addressed as Ani, the lord of 
the New Moon festival and he is termed the lord of all the gods 
whose appearances are in the horizon.” His all-embracing nature 
is clearly conveyed by the passages terming him the maker and 

> Reforonco !• mculo to onotber tmotlfttlon o( tho hfinn la Uie " RooorUt of tl>« Put, 
Vo], n. pp. 137>i36, And to OribAot, Ifjmnc S Ammon Ra. 

« Pint Btepe in J^ptiAo, Mr. WaIUi Bitdse, p. 09. 
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lord of things which aro below and of things which arc above;" 

of the heaven and earth." The above evidence suffices to show 
that, on the one hand, Amen*Ra is constantly referred to as the 
‘‘One god, without n second, tbe knowledge of whose nature is 
concealed from men and gods, who reveals himself in innumerable 
forms; who exerts bidden control and universal dominion and is 
associated witli stability and power, time and eternity." On tbe 
other band, stress is laid on his dual nature: Amen-Ra is bl-sexual 
and self-creative; alternately becomes light and darkness; and 
the sun and nK>on are the eyes of bis “ bidden face," which, liter* 
ally translated, yields Amen-Hra. 

In tbe hymn previously citeil be is also termed tbe “ lord of the 
sky, the establisher of all things, . . . the extender of foot-steps . . . 
One in his times as among the gods . . . He is apostrophized 
us “ the maker of the gods, who bast stretched out the heavens 
and founderl tl»e eaith," “ the chief who makest the earth like unto 
himself/’ .... “ President of the great cycle of the gods, only one 

wUIioiU his second .... living in Law every day.0 

Form, one, creator of all things, 0 one only, maker of existences 
.he giveth the breath of life to (the germ) in the egg 


.Hail to tbee, thou only one/. He vsaiches all peo^ 

pie toho deep .all people adore thee.0 thou .... 


the nntiring toolclter, Amsu-amcn lord of eternity, the Maker of 

Law.” Another passage states: “ tlie aten (disk) is thy 

body" (i. e. image or symbol). In the legend of Ra and Isis, 
quoted above, the gotl is made to say of himself; “I am the maker 
of the hours, Uie creator of days, I am the opener of the festivals 

of the year.I am he who when be opens bis eyes [i. e. the 

sun and moon] becometh light, when he shutteth bis two eyes, be- 
cometh darkness.” Brugsch tells us that Ita, whom he accepts as 
the day-sun, was addressed as the master of doable or two-fold 
force, who illuminates the world with his two eyes and ” was sym¬ 
bolized by two lions." Further on I shall quote facts establishing 
that the king and queen of Egypt were respectively named the right 
aud left eye of Amen-Ra, were associated with snn and moon, re¬ 
garded as tbe per8oni0cation8 of Osiris and Isis, and that these 
deities were represented in the form of nrmus serpents with human 
beads, and that the two serpenU were employed as symbols of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Mr. Wallis Budge informs us that 
Amen-Ra was named “ bull ... in tby name of ‘ Amen buU of 
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his mother,* and that lie was entitled Mord of the thrones of the 
two lands ‘king of tlie gods ;* * maker of mortals ;* * mighty law.* ** 
In one of his forms be is represented os wearing boras (an allusion 
to duality and the title of bull) and feathers (= mat = maat = law) 
and holding the emblems of stability, iwwer, dpminion and rule. 

Before demonstrating that the chief astronomical signs of the 
l^yptian zodiac partake of the nature of a rebus and express the 
souud of the vaiious attributes and titles and some of tlio myriad 
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of names •* of the *» hidden god,” contained in the preceding texts, 
1 point out bow clearly the conception of Amen-Ra, as shown in 
these hymns and invocations, is consistent with a pole-sUr origin. 
We have, moreover, the authoritative opinion of Bnigscb that “ the 
hieroglyph and name Ra did not only refer to the day-sun. but also 
designated cei-tain brilliant stars,” which he presumes to be the 
planets (op. cit. i, p. 79). This identification of the name Ra 
with stars involuntarily obliges one to recall the Sanscrit tara= 
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stAr while the Chinese employmeat of (v plain circle tc designate 
‘'Star/* also finds its analogy. Let us now examine the hieroglyphic 
signs and symbols of Ra and note how intelligible they become 
when the god is identified as Polaris. 

The following (fig. 62) arc some of the modes in which the 
name Ra is found expressed in texts published in Mr. Wallis 
Budge’s “ First steps in Egyptian 

Fig. 62, 1. By a dot in the centra of a circle, tlie determinative 
of time.” 

By the latter accompanied by the image of a seated 
god and the mimei'al 1. 

Idem, partly surrounded by a sen)eDl in motion and 
accompanied by tbc numeral 1. 

The serpent and circle on the head of a liawk'he.aded 
seated god. 

To these are added for pur]>osea of comparisou 
8. The circle with two unei. 

Idem.., to which a single urwus and a wing are at> 
tacbed. 

icfm, with two urmi and two wings. 

/dem, with one wing. 

Idem, accompauied by the numeral one and the sign 
for heaven, to which a cros8-8bnpe<i star is hanging. 
Idem, resting in the centre of the summit of a twin 
mountoiu. 

Idem, rcsting in the centre of a boat. 

Idem, with a centiiU stai* instead of a dot constitut¬ 
ing the word duat = lower hemisphere ” (Brugach), 

13. The variant of this, cited by Brugseb. 

14. The disk containing a single eye. 


2 . 


8 . 


4. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 


My prolonged study of the ancient Mexican picture-writings 
having given me the habit of regarding each primitive symbol as 
a possible rebus led me to look up the pbouetic values of the sym¬ 
bols combined with the Ra sign and to note that some of them 
were actually mentioned in connection with Amen-Ra in the texts 
cited above, namely: the face, tbe eye, the e^, the uiteus, the 
disk, the serpent Meheo.” It was a surprise to find, on simply 
referring to tbe glossaries, that tbe name for ureus = ora and 
that eye = ari; an egg = ar (also sa, se, and suht); face = hra; 
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each word thus containing the nsmc Ra = god} in simple or inverted 
foim (see fig. 63, 1-4). The natural inference was that I had ob¬ 
tained an insight into the method devised by the ingenious £gyi)tinn 
priesthood, to express, in cryptic form, the name of the “ hidden 
god.” 

Further glimpses of light seemed obtained when 1 found that, 
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Fro. S3. 


os written by German Egyptologists, the determinative for divin¬ 
ity, the banner = niilar, notai*, uetar, or neter, not only expressed 
the same sound as the word nut, but also contained the letters 
and “a” (6). The disk = ntun, aton or aten might also be regarded 
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as ao anagram, being the inverted form of nutar, minus the last 
letter (6). The names for wing (7) being tun, ton or ten, the 
wing attached to the disk constituted a oomplementary sign, dupli¬ 
cating the final syllable. At the same time, ns a second name for 
wing was meh, or mab («^. mat and its synonym 8U = feather)) 
there seemed to be an explanation of the “ serpent mehen " ap¬ 
plied to Ainen-Ra and the possibility that it signified the ** winged 
serpent,” each as is frequently depicted in texts published by 
Brugsch (8). It was obvious that the urteus = nra and the wing 
meb, would form an ingenious anagram expressing, by means of 
the signs, a-meh-ro, the name Ameu-Ra. 

The constantly reenrring form of the Ra sign, in which the ser¬ 
pent is repi-csented ns gliding around the circle, euclosing the cen¬ 
tral point of fixity, uaturidly suggests the inference that this 
variant must have been adopted at a time when the constellation 
Draco, tlic “ Old serpent,” or “Nakkoscb qodmuo,” was circum¬ 
polar and was equally familiar, under this name, to the Egyptian 
and Euphratean astronomers. This inference seems to be con¬ 
firmed by the fact that, in the hymn to Amen-Ra, cited above, 
the name Nak is given to “ the seipent with knives stuck in his 
back,” who, according to the myth, was the demon of night and 
the enemy of the sun-god, the ruler of day. The fact that, in the 
temple of Amen-Ra at Thebes, a service was recited daily for the 
destruction of the serpent Nak by Homs, appears to indicate 
the growth of the idea of a couib.at between light and darkness 
and the dual forces of nature, which would naturally tend to create 
the thonght of an antagonism existing not only between the sexes, 
but also between the two divisions of Egypt and the separate cults 
of the nocturnal heaven (Polaris and the moon) and the diurnal 
heaven (the sim). 

In the list of festivals, dating from the Ptolemaic period and in¬ 
scribed in the temple at Edfu, there are mentioned: “ the festi¬ 
val of the end or point of the triangle,” simiiltaneoua with that of 
“ the serpent Nai or Na,” immediately followed by “ the festivals 
of the ‘tena’ = [aten?], and of the great serpent Na,” and “of 
the Ken = the festival of darkness, and of the red serpent Na” 
(Brugsch op. cU. i, p. 61). Commenting upon the above names I 
draw attention to the curious fact that in the above word ken, we 
seem to have the inversion of nak, the name of the night-ser¬ 
pent” and that na is actually the inversion of the word an, which 
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slgoifies “ be who tains or winds himself aromid. ” I shall show 
farther oo, in astronomical texts, that this name is actually idcu' 
tided with the pole. 

When these facts are borne in mind the full import of the famil¬ 
iar Egyptian symbol for eternity = tot, becomes clear. It con¬ 
sists of tlie image of a mummy, symbolizing fixity, around which 
a great serpent is winding itself, conveying the idea of circling 
motion (fig. 63, 9 and 10). It is well known that this group sym¬ 
bolized eternity = tet and the sign is always interpreted os ex¬ 
pressing the sound tet. If analyzed more closely, however, and 
Interpreted as a rebus, it appears to yield a fuud of clceiier mean¬ 
ing. 

Tbe serpent Na famishes the word An = the winder or he who 
moves around. Linked to one of the names for mummy = sah, 
the group might be read as Au-sah, a name which invites compar¬ 
ison with Anshar, tbe Assyrian pole-star god who was said to shoot 
an-ows in all directions, i. «. to turn around, and the Akkadian 
title for Ursa Major, Akanoa := the Lord of Heaven. The second 
name for mammy, given in Mr. Wallis Badge’s Nile, is tut, tbe 
exact word which signifies “ to engender,” which explains why 
images of tbe creator should have been made iu mummy form. Tbe 
word tut directs attentioa to the name of the god Tebuti= Thoth, 

tbe Measurer,” a name to be weighed in connection with the fact 
that time was measured by the circumpolar constellations. It does 
not appear impossible that the word kbat = corpse may also have 
been brought into use in tbe rebus and furnished au anagram or 
allusion to tbe ak or centre. 

Tbe other well-known symbol for eternity, i, t. stab^ity, is the 
column tet, representing a pillar usually consisting of four or five 
ports (fig. 63, 11). It appears hitherto to have escaped attention 
that the Egyptian for hand being tet, tbe hand, employed as a rebus, 
would actually express tbe name for eternity and may well have 
been employed as a secret sign for the divine centre, eternal sta¬ 
bility and the sacred number five, consisting of tbe Middle and the 
Four Quarters, symbolized by the fingers and thumb (fig. 63, 12). 
To this must be added the iuteresting fact that, in hieratic script, 
the hand expressed the sound “a” which means “power’’while 
aa = great, aat = great and mighty, aa = mighty one. To those 
initiated in the mysteries of hieroglyphic writing the hand thus 
clearly constituted a rebus, expressing the eternal, permanent, sta- 
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ble, great, mighty power, one yet double and fourfold, the aaci-ed 
five in one, the Middle and Four Quarters.* 

The following is a group of animat and other figures, which are 
repeated, with variations of form, comhination and position, in the 
different zodiacs. 

The principal and the phonetic values of their names are figured 
as follows: the thigh = uart, khepes or maskhet; tlio bull, ox or 
cow=:ka, ah, aua; the hawk=bak, designated as an, khcr or 
beu= Horus; thecynocephalns ape and phallus =.aaaoi and ka; 
the lion = mahcs; the jackal (aimbis) uherorsabi; the scorpion 
start or serkbet; the crocodiles sebek, also amsuk or emsub, 
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and seta; the vase or jar = nu (c/. nut); the female hippopota- 
mns = tebt, shown by Dr. Gensler to have been associated with 
the name menat = nurse, she who nurses (sec Bnigsch i, p. 180). 

'Ao extremely tDter«AUDgln(Un««of the band beloakcteatlr flrared between (he 
•on and the noon. <. e. ae tlie efinbol of tbe Middle. U to be teen oa the I'bceolelan 
tablet to Baal Hamaaa and TanlUa, from Carthaje. preteirodat the Brltleb Muwam 
and Spired bf Mr. OoodrcAr, Sf. 64,1. Above tbe hand Is a poup of evnibole eon- 
eletlag of two S ebapod ilgoe. rceembllng the Mexican picture of Urea Major. Be¬ 
tween these la a pjnmld and above thU a eereo-petalled eonreatioDallied Itower, 
which should be compared with Sg. 61.6, a copr of the fauiliar Rower on the aacrod 
tree of the Auplane. In Sg. 64, t, copied from another PhoBDlcian tablet (Good- 
rear), tbe Sower oocuplee the ocotral poeltloD between two hands; the lauer taking 
tbe placet of sun and moon In tbe tablet I, an intereetlog detail coeelderiDg tbe In- 
•laocet cited, ebowlng that dual ruierehlp wae Indleerlmlnatelr « M‘K'l Blfd with 
'* right and left bend *' or “ tbe inn and moon.” 
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In the Edfu zodiac, the latter^ whose name furuiabes an anagram 
of amen =: hidden, U I'cprescnted with the Ita sign on her bead 
and holds a cord to which the coostellatiou of Ursa Major is 
attached. This is flgui-ed, with its seven stars, os the thigh (pi. t, 2), 
with the bead of a bull, elements which furnish the phonetic values 
of oart, khepes or maskhet and aua, ka or ah, to which should 
be added that the Egyptian mode of saying “ a bull” ua cn ka, 
literally one of bull,” the female form being ** uat en ka” (see 
Wallis Budge, First steps in Egyptian). 

After having studied the hymns and invocations to Amen-Rawe 
are aware, not only that the “ bidden god ” is named the bull,” 
but that great stress is laid upon his being * ‘ One ” = uo, yet double 
= ka. It therefore appears very significant to find these words 
incorporated in the name for Ursa Major = thigh, uart, and this 
combined with bull = ua or ka which furnishes the anagram ak=: 
middle. What is more, the second name for thigh being Irhepes, 
this might form a rebus for the common name for (1) luminary or 
star in general =r kbebs or khabs, literally, lights, lamps, flames, 
cf. seb = star; (2) kheper=life, existence, to come into existence, 
cf. khepdes= uteros, kber khepd = the navel, khepesh = power. 

The fact that one title of Amea-Ra was Khepera = the creator, 
lends additional interest to the association of his secret sign, the 
hippopotamus, with the coustellatiou Ursa Major, which he appar> 
ently holds and guides and which emblematizes life, t. e. motion- 
The thigh = khepes, scarab = kbeper, fish, kbepaneu, crocodile 
= seta or sebek, wliich, inverted, yields the word khebes = star, 
and royal sickle = khepes, Urns appear to have been but different 
modes of expressiug the same meaning and the title of Khepera 
(fig. 63, 18-16). It can be readily understood why the scarab 
beetle, which encloses its egg in a ball of mud and rolls this to a 
safe batching place, became the favorite secret sign for the “ bidden 
god,” since none bat the initiated would see in the beetle, holding 
the ball of earth enclosing its egg, the actual rebus of Khepera, 
the creator, expressed by the kkeper; and the circle or disk, the 
sign of Ra, containing the geimt of life. 

Returning to an examination of the signs for Ursa Major em¬ 
ployed by the Egyptian astronomer scribes, we find, beside the 
more elaborate form given by Mr. Wallis Bodge (pi. v, 3),the 
variants (4 and 5) which constantly recur in the texts published by 
Bnigsch, and which reveal that the thigh, accompanied by a single 
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Star, oonatituted the eBsential elements of the sign. It is one of 
the cariosities of Egyptian hien^lyphics that the image of a star 
may express either Beb= star, or the numeral five = tuan. This 
being the case, and the word for thigh being either khepes or uart, it 
is obvious that the thigU aud star yield more than one interpi*etatioa 
from the rebus point of view, and may either be read as seb 
khepdes, seb-nart or tuau-oort —in one case coutaining the divine 
title “ creator ” and in the second a play upon the name ua = One, 
the favorite appellation given to Amen-Ra. 

The following star names contained in the Brugsch texts, and 
which have avowedly not been satisfactorily identified, up to tlic 
present, will speak for themselves and will bo found to be compre¬ 
hensible and appropriate only when identified with Polaris: Seb- 
uati = the lone, single, only, or sole star (c/. title “ One” given to 
Amen-Ra); Seb-seta=thc bidden star, in Greek texts, sebkbea, 
sebkhe, the sebses, anagrams of khebs, or khepdes (<jf. ** hidden” 
god). This stor is found pictured in the astronomical texts by a 
turtle, the name for which is seta, sita, sit or set; in Greek texts 
cit. 

To me it seems clear that the turtle constituted a rebns sign for 
the ^'hidden star” and concesiled god, and I find that another 
Egyptian word conld have served equally well for the same pur¬ 
pose, ^nz., seta = the vulture. What is more, the following names, 
mentioned in the astronomical texts, yield the sound of the first 
vowel of the words seb ~ star and seta = hidden, and attention 
is drawn to the fact that, as the goose and egg, for instance, 
were known under several names, the secrecy of the true meaning 
of these sacred symbols was insured: goose = se, ser, sar, seb, 
emeu, apt, nq; egg=se, sa, ser, sar, ar, snht; nest = see; 
pool of water se; heron = sent. 

A curious double similarly of sonud exists between the name 
for turtle and one of the names for goose, inasmuch as the turtle 
= seta is also called aps, and the goose = se is named apt (fig. 63, 
17-18). Another name for goose being aq or ak, we find that 
its value as a rebus must have been supreme, since it so perfectly 
expressed the word ak = middle. A proof that its merits were 
dnly appreciated by the ancient scribes, is its constant and wide¬ 
spread employment in decorative art as a so-called “ solar sym¬ 
bol,” iu association with the circle or disk and the swastika. 
Through its name se, the gooee-symbot Likewise expressed the 
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same meaning m tlie egg and Uie first syllable of seta = hidden; 
perhaps also nC'Se-r =: flame, the synonym of khebs = luminary or 
star (Brugsch). Through its name ak, the goose symbol became 
the synonym of all ak or ka words. Finally, through its name apt, 
it became related to the whole scries of anagrams of ptah aud the 
synonym of the pair of horns which express ap in hieratic script. 

The association of the syllabic ap with the bulls; nan and ka, is 
proven by the name Apis given to the living, sacred bull, under 
which form the supi'eme divinity wiis worshipped from earliest 
limes, at or before the building of the pyramids nt Memphis. The 
explanation that, just as sacred bull was merely a living rebus ex¬ 
pressing by the sound of its names, the words “ the one, the double, 
the middle of the central two*fold one,” or “ divine twain,” fully 
explains why, in time, the bull itself came to be chosen, revered and 
worshipped as the living image of the “ hidden god.” 

The marks of tJie sacred calf Apis, described by Herodotus, 
appear to become intelligible, when translated as follows and then 
analyzed: It is black (khem or kam) aud has a square (ptab) 

spot of while (hetet) on the forehead (tehen). On the back (of 
the head) (maklia or at) the figure of an eagle = vulture (seta). 
In the tail (peh7) double (ka) hairs (auem). Ou the tongue (nes) 
a beetle (kbeper).” 

Feeling convinced that Egyptologists could find further phonetic 
elements and bidden meaning iu the above material, it is with difi!i- 
dence that I jmint out some of the meaning I am able to discern 
with the simple aid of ** First steps in Egyptian.” Besides being 
the image of Amen-Ra Polaris, the one and divine twain, the black 
(khem) skin (annu) of the sacred bull appears to contain an allu¬ 
sion to Egypt, known as “ khem ” and its central capital Annu, 
besides that to the nocturnal heaven and its shining city. The 
square ptah of white = hetet (^. hetet, and chut = light) appears 
to symbolize the quadriform plan of the celestial and terrestrial 
kingdom and its position on the head (tep) between the two horns 
(ap) gains in significance when it is realized that, in astronomical 
texts, the square (designated above as hetet =: whits) is as fre¬ 
quently pictured between a pair of horns as the pillar = tst, that 
both square and pillar appear thus to have expressed the same 
sound = tet, which signifies eternity. The bird of prey z= seta 
on the ball’s back (makba) evidently signified the hidden = seta, 
centre, m-akh*a, further significance being lent to the syllable akh 
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by the fact that H also means “ to support,’* and tlmt “ the support 
of heaven ” was a divine title contained in the hieratic texts. The 
double hair = anem, ka, appears os another mode of expressing 
the “ hidden ” ka == doable or ak = centre. The wonl for tongue 
(ncs) being tlie reversal of sen = two, the kheper = life, on the 
tongue, appears as an allusion to dual principles or lowers of im- 
tore. The giving forth and drawing in of breath by tlie living 
Apis bull must doubtlessly have seemed, to the Egyptian priest¬ 
hood, emblematical of the giving and taking away of breath of life, 
by the creator, Khepera, over whose emblem, on the tongue of the 
animal, each breath necessarily passed. 

An insight muy thus be gained of the method by means of which 
primitive, naive picture-writing could hove become more ingenious 
and intricate until, as actually stated in the hymns, the name of 
the supreme divinity became “ hidden from bis children in the 
name Amen'* [literolly = hidden], and a “ myriiul of names, how 
many are they is not known’* hod been invented by the scribes, to 
designate the King (Hak), “one among gods, in form one, the lord 
of eternity, stability and law.” 

Before making a cureory examination of the following lists of 
homonyms of the names for bull = ah, uau and ka, I must revert 
to astronomical pictures and signs and make some statements con¬ 
cerning the hawk-hended human form found represented in the 
sodittca in close association with the image of Ursa Major, the bull; 
(see pi. v, 1, ftom Denderah). The presence of the hawk = bak in 
the centre of the i>olar region, with the bull ka, assumes signifi¬ 
cance in connection with the word ak = middle and the name for 
«the middle of the heavens,” cited by Sir Norman Lockycr; i. e., 
kabttl satni, and all of these woitls are particularly interesting when 
it is remembered that the Babylonian name for north was akkad, 
the Akkadian title for Ursa Major was Akanna, while Ursa Minor 
was named Kakkabu in Babylonia and Assyria. The Arabian 
koaba is recalled here. 

The inscriptions accompanying the zodiacs published by Brugsch 
{op. cit. I, p. 127) designate this hawk-headed personage, who, in 
each case, holds either a spear or a plain staff, by the following 
names, of which I give Brugseh’s translation, followed by my own 
commentary. An = he who turns or winds himself around. In 
this connection I point out that the name Na, given to the serpent, 
is the inversion of an. Klier-an = he who fights and turns or 
sza 
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winds himself aronncl. As kher is likewise the word for ring or 
circle {(f. Greek kirkos, Latin circus or circulus, Scand. kring), 
it is evident that the name Kher-an admits of being interpreted os 

lie who winds or turns around in a ring or circle^’* kber = the 
fighter or combatant. At the same time, the word kber likewise 
signifies ring or circle; moreover ker = night and rek = time. 
Therefore the name Ncb*kber, cited by Brugsch (<^. cit. i, 176), 
as one of those given to the god of the city of At-Nebes, besides 
signifying, os be says, the lord of strife or fighting,” clearly 
means tlie lord of the circle or ling." This is undoubtedly one 
of the most appropriate of names for the god of the pole star and 
U rsa Major and is, besides, the Egyptian equivalent for the Hindu 

lord of the wheel," the Persian ‘‘god of tlic rtug," and the Mexi¬ 
can “lord of the circle and of the night" =: Yaual or Yobual- 
teouhtli- The other titles of tlie same god i-ecorded by Brugsch are 
“ the flame or light ” = Neaer, and “ the lord of life" = Neb-ankh. 

1 merely point out here what I shall discuss more fully later on, 
that, in the Egyptian An, “ he who turns himself around," we have 
the counteriiart, not only of the Assyrian An-sbar (fig. 6a, 5) who 
shoots his darts lu all directions, but also of the “ North god " of 
the ancient Mexicans, who, fully armed is held by one foot, by the 
sign of the North, to the centre of the cross, the symbol of the 
Four Quarters, and like the Akkadiau “ lord of heaven," Akanna, 
is identified with Ursa Major. 

I note, moreover, that, whereas the common name for hawk is 
bak, that employed by Brugsch is Lru (ef. inversion nr = the l^yp* 
tian name for cross symbol) which is sometimes transcribed as 
bur, her or hern, hor or bar = and translnte<l as llorus or Ra Har- 
machis. Au interesting image of the hawk god is found in another 
inscription in the temple of Dendeiah containing the group (pi. v, 
6) consisting of a single star, tlie bull and bawk, transcribed by 
Brugsch as “ Hru-Ka” and translated as “the bull (of) Homs’* 
(c^. eit. I, p. 7). Another interesting case of the combination of 
^6 bull and hawk is tlio hawk with a buirs head also figured by 
Bmgsch, and which is obviously a variant of “hru-ka.” A curi¬ 
ous instance which seems to contain a reversal of these syllables 
is the bull, repeated in inverted positions, with tlie cross-sigir =: 
ur, a group which might well have been employed as a rebus ex¬ 
pressing tlie sound ur-ak-ka, a combination which I shall discuss 
further on. 
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The identity of Home na a form of Folarie ia hinted at in the 
following inscription in the temple at Denderah (pK v. lO) which 
Brngech traoslatee: *‘Ra Horchnti (= Imr-ohuti) the shining Horne, 
the ray of light In the night*’.... (o/). cit. r, p. 16). The ‘'god*' 
is figured in mummy form, holding the sceptre tain (<;/*. mat =: 
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justice, trnth) and the sign aokb (life), with the head of a bawk = 
bak or hru (c/. ur= four, and head = top or tepet, also name for 
“ chief’), the head conveying idea of fourfold chieftainship, sur¬ 
mounted by the horns = ap and circle or disk = ra. 

An extremely su^estive astronomical picture (pi. v, 18) contains 
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the combinatioa of Morus, tbe An, in tlie form of the liaman* 
beaded bawk, with & serpent Ka, tbe boat (uaa, am ormakben) 
and tbe circle enclosing a single star, duat (e/. na= one). The 
complete group thus conveys a wealth of bidden meaning which is 
perfectly intelligible when interpreted ns pole-star symbolism. 

Tbe reader is now invited to take a preliminary look at the 
columns of signs included in figs. 66, G7, 68, some of which will 
be recognized as primitive pole'Stor symbols already discussed, 
and which will respectively be found to contain homonyms of ua =: 
One and nohi = permanent; ak and kabal= centre, kaz= double, 
an = be who toms and ankb = life, etc. Special attention is also 
<lrawn to the modes of expressing the syllable am by tbe homonyms 
boy or child, boat and tree (ilg. 63, 20-22). 

Different combinations of identical phonetic elements are found 
in the following groups which prove to be but different ingenious 
figures expressing tbe same sounds, with more or less tbe same 
meanings: pi. v, 15, represents tbe boat, whose phonetic valnes 
are given above, with a flower =; ankb, tbe homonym of life, con* 
taining the names an and na, from which tbe uneus = ara, is ris¬ 
ing. Later on the deeper symbolism of this and fig. 12, pi. v, 
will be further discussed. In tbe latter, instea^l of tbe flower tbe 
boat contains tbe ara and a boy = ob or aah, whose name is tbe 
homonym for great, mighty, powerful, etc. Assuming that the boat 
expressed its particular name uaa := ua := one, we thus have a 
rendering of tbe appellation so constsmily given to Aroen-Ra in tbe 
hymns and invocations: ** One, great, powerful, mighty god," ac¬ 
companied by a whole series of secondary meaning and symbolism. 
In pi. V, 9, the boat containing tbe bull or cow, is accompanied by 
stars which reproduce Ursa Major exactly, minus one star, tbe bead 
of the animal occupying the centre of the four stars forming the 
inverted square of ** tbe dipper.” In this case the boat seems to 
express its name makben, incorporating ak, tbe name for tbe sacred 
centre of tbe sky, which is repeated in tbe name ka = bull, whose 
image, like that of tbe boat, conveys the allusion to ua = one, by 
their respective doable names, ana and uaa. 

Wbat appears to me to contain the most convincing proof of 
tbe identity of Amen-Rawitb Polaris is 11, pi. v, which shows us 
a boat in which lies a mummy, above which is s row of seven stars 
under au oval, containing two eyes. The oval ring is evidently 
tbe image of Amen-Ra, who united in bis person tbe dual princi- 
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pies of nature symbolized by sun and moon his two eyes.'* 
The symbolism of the boat and mummy has alrexuly been suffi¬ 
ciently discussed to enable the i-eader to discern its association 
with the idea of oneness, of stability and centnility. Further light 
is thrown upon the connection of the two eyes with the sacred 
centre by pi. v, 14, from the Book of the Dead, where the choaou 
place of sepulchre for the dead poison, mentioned in the text, is 
the temple pyramid, the apex of which is reiidcrwl prominent by 
being painted black and suggestively occupies a central t>ositiOD 
between two eyes. After the periods of Greek rule in Kgypt, the 
point of the pyramid must have been associated with the Greek 
words, akra = hill-top and aku = i)oiut, which recurs in the Latin 
name acacia, by which the thorny tree, originally found in Egypt, 
is still known. Itcan readily be seen how this tree would have been 
chosen as a symbol of the ak = middle and it is possible that its 
name may originally have been that also given to the olive tree = 
bak. The inscription on the famous obelisks erected by queen 
Hat-shepsut contains a special mention of the point of the obelisk, 
as being made of precious material: “ two great obelisks of bard 
granite of the south, the point of each is of electimni, the tribute 
of the best quality of all countries" (Flinders Petrie, History of 
Egypt, Vol. II, p. 86). 

The many variants of the constellation or star termed the 
divine triangle" or the triangle of the god " next claim attention. 
An extremely interesting variant of this constellation represents a 
hawk-headed sphinx, next to the triangle (pi. vf, 1); 2-4 repi’e- 
sent the common form expressing the name Soi>edet. As Brugseh 
informs ns, the above name was changed at a more recent period 
into Satit (6-S), which he translates as **8be who shoots, the 
archeress ’’ or ** she who causes the Nile to rise." In these cases 
the written name either coutains an arrow (6), the pyi-amid symliol 
for earth (7), or a seated figure above whose head is a single star 
(8). A rai-er form of representing the same constellation is 9 
and 10, the group being transcribed by ** Satit Hont Khabsu" 
which Brugseh translates as “ Sothis, the Queen of the . . . stars." 
From the feminine terminations employed in the text it is clear 
that it is a cow which figures here in the boat, wiUi a single star 
between i(8 horns and it appears to me to be obvious that we have 
to deal here with the feminine form of Polaris, with Auset = Isis, 
closely related to the Assyrian goddess of battle," Jshtar, the 
840 
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female counterpart of Ausar= Osiris, the Assjriao Aoshar, or 
Ashur, the ** god of battle.” 

This view is confirmed by further nstrouomical pictures published 
by Bnigscb, which appear to me not merely to signify the constch 
latious Orion and Sirius as Brugsch infers, but to 1)« hici'oglyphs 
intended to be understood by the initiated only, represettting two 
or more of the forms under which Ameu-Ra was figured. At Rdfit 
(pL VI, 11) the boat = au,uaa, and the mummy = snh form a fair 
rebus for Atisar = Osiris, while the boat alongside of it contains 
the cow, a form under which Tsis = Hatiior was worshipped in 
Egypt during centuries. At Dcnderah (12) there Is a cow in one 
boat = 1818 ; and a man in anotlier who holds the sceptre tam, em¬ 
blematic of power, and turns his head around, an evident nllusiou 
to the action an = he who turns himself around, or to sah = one 
who turns away. Between both is toe hawk = Imk or Hur-chutl = 
Horus, standing on the sceptre uame<l aut, composed of the lotus 
flower = ankh. A variant of the same group (13) also symbolising 
the “Above, Below and Middle,” aud from Denderah, represents 
Isis only in the celestial boat and Osiris standing (on earth) hold¬ 
ing, beside the tam, the whip = uekhe khu, emblematic of rule. 
In U, a female figure stands in the boat under the written name 
Auset = Isis and »)eai-8 in her hand the ankh sign and the lotus 
flower = ankh sceptre. In the second boat the figure of a boy 
(ahi) turning (an or sah) his beotl, holds up the ankh. In 15, 
we seem to have an evidence of the ascendancy of Isis worsliiij, 
for the boat contains not only the cow, under the name satit = 
she who shoots, or the archeress, but also the standing figure of 
toe gCKldess, crowned by the disk or circle between two horns. 

A striking proof that the knowledge of the true, hidden mean¬ 
ing of the sigus just discussed was regarded by those who pos¬ 
sessed it as an evidence of an advanced stage of initiation in the 
mysteries of the priesthood, is furnished by the following text, 
which accompanies pi. vi, 16: 

In the Book of the Dead (Leyden, Papyrus, p. 16), in a chap¬ 
ter entitled : *' Chapter of the knowledge of the eastern spirits, 
ro en rex biu abti,” the dead person utters the following words: “ I 
know that eastern moontaiuous region of the heaven whose south 
is at the sea Kharo and the north at the river of Ro, at the place 
where the day-god Ra drives around amidst storm-winds. I am a 
welcome comrade in the boat and I row without tiring in the bark 
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of Ra. I know that tree of emerald green brauchee amongst wbich 
Ra shows himself when he goes over the layer of clouds of the 
god Su. I kuow that gate oat of which Ra issues. 1 know the 

meadow of alo, whoso wall is of iron. I know the east¬ 

ern xiiirite, namely Oie god ILtr-Chuti, the cal/ next to this god and 
the f/ofl of the tBonun^/’ the original text of tlie latter sentence 
being: " an-a-rekh-ku-n biu abti Hur-chuti pu behsu kher nuter 

]>ea nubir diiaut pu” (Bnigsch, op. at., i, p. 72). 

The evasion and caution with which the speaker alludes to 
his knowledge of the meaning of the signs, without betraying 
the latter, sufficiently indicate the obligation of absolute secrecy 
which bound him. and it may be inferred that several of the words 
he employed were intended to be misleading to an outsider just as 
the astronomical pictures, ez]> 0 Bed to public view, were purposely 
made to seem to relate to the more familiar sun, moon and con¬ 
stellations, the mind being thus led away from the bidden but true 
star-god = Polaris. The circumstance that, ou the body of the 
young bull in tbe boat, there are seven dots and above it a single 
star and that the hawk-headed seated deity behind it is crowned 
by the serpent circle or disk of Amen-Ra, sufficiently enlightens 
us as to the true, veiled significance which represents different 
forms of the hidden god.” of the gronp. A careful analysis of 
this and of the astronomical images suffices, however, to disclose tbe 
limited scope of the meaning of such groups, each one being but 
a different rebus containing the same phonetic elements. Let us 
now briefly indicate what appear to have been tbe essential com¬ 
ponents which all images contain and a few of the myriad of ways 
by which they were expressed. 

Uahi = permanent^ and Ua = 0/ie. Represented by 


Fig. 66. 

1. 

An aiTOw =; au (</. abau = to flgbt), an arm = a, 
and tbe numerical one = ua. 


*( 

2. 

Tbe cow =: ah, aua, tbe latter name incorporating 
the adjective a = mighty, powerful, etc. 

«( 

>1 

3. 

The thigh = uart. 

u 

t( 

4. 

Tbe boat = uaa. 

(t 

(t 

5. 

'I'be numeral live = tuau. 

u 

it 

6 . 

'The throne, seat or place = auset, which consti¬ 
tutes tbe name Auset = Isis, the consort of 
AusAr= Osiris. 
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Fig. 66. 7. Tbe bowl = au. 

** ** 8and9. Twofonusof aoeptreor beotstafTssau,uat, 

also aam. 

Beaidea these signs, well known as sacred symbols, we And that 
the following names also contain the aocreil title Un: iiatet z= 
greenstone, emerald, aiit = qnadrapeds, an = heir, also d<^, imiau 
= nLys of light, mans:lion, also cat. The reason why certain 
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^.draped., aad ,.*rticukrly tie eoer, ii„„, eet, should 

heve bewme eecred animal, in Egypt, to be <mti.faetorily 
«pla.ned by the fact that each conetituted a mbu. and eonid 
therefoi-e be employed a. an imag, ■■ of tl,e One god. It is ol 
Tion, Hint locality would necessarily i„i„enoe tbe choice of tte 
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sacred animal and that while one city might adopt the cow, another 
would be obliged to adopt the cat, etc., as the living rebus. The 
adoption of ** the heir,'* or first-born of the sacramental union of 
king and queen, as the living image of tlio deity, throws an unex¬ 
pected light on the reason why members of tlic royal lino were 
treated with divine honors. While persons, animals and objects 
whose names contained tlie divine Ua = one, woold thus be ohnson, 
others Mutaining the word Ra = god, would also be adopted. 

J2a=yod. 

Of these I have already pointed out the uneus = ura, the eye 
= an, face = bra and egg = ar, also se or so and suht. To these 
may also be added the date palm or dates = beu-ra; grain = 
nepra; the vine = aai'er and grapes = oarer, each of which is to 
be foand associated with sacred symbolism. 

The venemtiou accorded in different localities to the pig = re-ra 
and the horse, may thus be accounted for, especially os the name 
for the latter, het-ra, consists of bet = light or fair, and ra = 
god, and the horse is octnally found associated with the light-gods 
of tmUquity and with so-called solar symbols and the swastika. 

Food for refiectioD is afforded hy tlie Egyptian name for mirror, 
which literally signifies to see, or the 8oer= moa, of tJie faoc = 
hra, but which furnishes, as a rebus, the woitl innat ss law, which 
is usually expressed by the feather = mat, connecictl with hi*a =s 
i. e. ra= god (fig. 66, 10). The employment of tiie mirror ns an 
image of the gotl of law would thus naturally have been suggested 
by its name. The presence of the eye = ari (c/. ra) in tlie centre 
of a mirror which is being worahipped.aUosuggeststliutin ancient 
Egypt ibe mirror was employed in the temple to hold the reflection 
of Polaris = Amen-Ra, “ the untiring watcher, the lord of eternity 
and the maker of law ” (see fig. 66, 11). Jt is obvious that the 
habitual employment, by the astronomer priests, of a mirror so 
placed in the sanctuary as to catch the reflection of the pole-star 
through an open doorway, would lead to the discovery of the 
movements of the sun and the positious it assumes during the year. 
The flashing of a beam of sunlight once a year, at the period 
of the summer solstice, upon the mirror which constantly reflected 
the pole-star, would naturally suggest the idea of ** the union of 
the day-sun with the night-sun ** and seem particularly impressive 
as it was at this period that the Nile began to rise. In dealing 
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^itb the religioae festivals held at this period more will be said 
OD this subject. 

The word maat = law, besides being expressed by the feather = 
mat, could also have been iodicateil to (hose initiated in the mys¬ 
teries of hieratic rebus-writiog, by the lion = ina bes; tlie ante¬ 
lope = zna-het, which also contains the sacred attribute light = 
bet, the synonym of khu, thus expresses tlie idea of tlic light of 
tlic law.** The mnsicai instrument named mat may also have 
oiiginally been, like the tom sceptre, a symbol of lawful power and 
conveyed an allusion to mebt or molit = iiortli. To tliis series 
the word arn should be added, signifying child, tree and boat, each 
of which has already been treated of in connection with pole-star 
symbolism and Amen-Ra (fig. 68, 20-22). 

Duality = to = double; and the Middle = ok. 

The name for baU= ka (fig. 67,1) incorporates, as has already 
been shown, not only duality and middle, but also, through its 
other names, the idea of oneness and of power. This appears to 
explain clearly why the ball was chosen os the image or rebns of 
Polaris and Ursa Major, wbicb appear to have been regarded as a 
single combination of stars. The fact that in the hymns Amen- 
Ra is addressed as “ the bull,’* constitutes a con>'inciDg corrobo¬ 
ration of the identification of the “ hidden god '* with Polaris. A 
line of connection seems, moreover, to exist between the E^ptian 
kabal 8ami= Uie middle of heaven, the image of a bull in the 
centre of the zodiacs, and the ball of Assyria, under which image 
Baal was worshipped. 

Hieratic signs, expressing the word for middle and doable ap¬ 
pear to have been: tlie mummy wbicb, although named sab or tut, 
also signified kbat= corpse (2) and conveyed an allusion to mit =: 
death, the homonym of met =: north. 

A certain fonn of fish expressed the syllable kha (8). A cone- 
shaped object named kbaker appears to have served as a rebus for 
the middle and double as well as night = ker and time = rek (4). 
In pi. vn, 12, the kbaker figures behind the seated image of a deity 
with the head of a ram = ser or ear, holding the ankh in his hand, 
the whole forming a rebus for Ansar, and containing much meaning 
besides. 

Kha-ut (fig. 67, 5) is the name for the sacrificial oflerioglaid on 
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the utu = altar, which is shaped like the tau and symbolizes the 
above and below by its perpendicalar and horizontal lines. In the 
centre of this is the bi-eod = ta (the homonym of ta = earth, c/. 
neb*at = fire), which is remarkable on account of its division into 
fonr parts analt^ons to that of nut=: city, a feature which juslifles 
the inference tbnt the word for cake = sen*nu made with honey = 
bat or net, is intended to be expressed here. A jar stands at each 
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side of the cake, which is placed on edge so as to exhibit the sacred 
design npon it. It is significant that, if the jars contained wine 
= arp, milk = art, the name of the liquid constituted an anagram 
of ra, if perfume = anta was present, this furnished the syllables 
an and ta = earth. It is, of coarse, impossible to surmise how far 
such resemblances of sounds influenced the choice of sacred offer> 
logs. 
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Tb« kba (fig. 67,6) = crovrn is particularly iutereating as Amen- 
Ra is addressed as ** crowned form,’* the lord of tbc ureret crown, 
.... beautlfol of tiara, exalted of the white crown .... on whose 
brow tl)o double crown of Upper and Lower Egypt is established. 
It appears, therefore, evident that the cro?m = kba was but another 
mode of expicssing ka = double. At tlie same time it likewise 
conveyed the idea of ak=tbe centre and the act of crowning a 
sovereign appears as vested with deep symbolical meauing when 
it is realized that, ncconling to the primitive modes of tliought I 
bavo been tramng, by enclosing the head of the king in a circlet 
he was constituted the bak, regent or central chief, the living 
image of Ha, whose sign was the star or dot in the circle or ring. 

Ka (duality) is commonly expressed by on uplifted pair of 
arms; a vaiiant being the whole figure of a man with raised arms 
(7 and 8). The fact that the name fur phallus was also ka, ex¬ 
plains its employment as a sacred symbol, recortled by Herodo¬ 
tus, which pro\'e8 to what extremes the ancient rebus-writers w'eut 
in their muve invention and multiplication of secret signs and modes 
of expressing the names and attributes of their ** hidden god.*’ 
The batre<l and disgust oouceived by the great reformer Ameno- 
pbis IV, against all that [)ertaiued to the cult of Amen-Ha, his 
destruction of all images devised by the pnesthoo<l and n<loption of 
a pure image of tlic supreme divinity of a plain disk or circle, 
with rays terminating in hands, ore readily understood in connec¬ 
tion with the above. 

Keturning to our list of akb words: the akh or centre is figured 
by a man between two signs for heavens pet, supporting the 
upper heaven with boUi bands; the idea kasdouble or dual, 
being simultaneously expressed (9). 

The hawk s bok (10) coustitntes so perfect a rebus or anagram 
of middles ak and kabal, as well as for kbab = star, that the rea¬ 
son why the hawk was chosen as an image or form of Amen-Ra Is 
as reasonably accountc<l for as the choice of the bull. Before 
suppordng this assertion by a series of convincing proofs, the 
following list must be studied: 

An = he w?toturne hitnee^ around (t. e. tohoperforme a circuits: 
t/ic cifcuiteer) and ankh = l{fe. 

In the First steps in Egyptian ” I find the word “ an ** expressed 
by(fig. 68,1) a man in the act of turning arouod, resembling thepo- 
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sitioQ of the male deity iu the boat, already discuased 
sented in the astronomical texts (flg. 6S, 2) by an 
eye, the form of which differs from that of the eye = 

^ i (d) ^ different in form from the 

fiab = kha, and particularly interesting if compared 
to the fish kbepauen, figured in the kheper series, 
which constitutes a lobiis combining the titles khe- 
pera= creator and an = the circuiteer; (4) by a % 
stone = nner, also by hair = nnem; (5) by two 
arms spread outwards, recalling the position of the 
fkont legs of quarlrupeds; (6) by a spear whose 
shaft is inserted in a double stand; which sign re* | 
curs in the name of the city Annu, expressed by the 
an = spear, the vase = nu ami the nut determinative 
for city or capital (7). It is extremely interesting 
to compare, at this point, the Greek polus = a pole ^ 
or axis, and polis = city or capital, and to realize 
that, in Egypt and Greece alike, the names for capi> 
tal are associated with the idea of centrifugal power 
and rale. ^ 

The signification of all the above ^‘an” signs be¬ 
comes intensified when it is realized that they con¬ 
veyed also the first two letters of the word ankh = 
life, which was usnally expressetl by the familiar < 
symbol expressing the union of the dnalilies of 
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nature (8). 

Amongst the many snrprises received during the 
course of this investigation, few have given me as 
much satisfaction and light, as the observation of 
the fact that the Eg>'ptiaa name for flower, ankh (9), 
was the same as that for ^Mife." The full signifi¬ 
cance of the lotos blossom as a symbol became clear 
to me, and my stteotiou having been called by a 
friend to Mr. William H. Goodyear's admirable 
work “ The Grammar of the Lotus,” London, 1891, 

I was able to obtain from it the series of Egyptian 
symbols which I now present and shall proceed to 
interpret according to the method set forth in the 
preceding pages. The interesting observation was 
made by Mr. Goodyear that “ the ankh was the exact counterpart 
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of the lotus as regards solar association ” and in bis work^ on pi. 
Lsv and elsewhere, this close observer publishes several instances 
illustrating this view. Of these I reproduce but two, which suffice, 
feeling convinced that Mr. Goodyearwill be as interested ns I was 
to bear that the ankb and lotus were homonyms of aiikh = life. 
This fact of itself fully explains why the lotus flower was employed 
by the ancient Egyptians, os Mr. Goodyear states, as the ** symbol 
of life, immortali^ and of renussance and resurrection and of 
fecundity.” 





In fig. 69, 1, two (ka) fishes (khepanen or an) hold the lotus, 
ankb, and thus constitute a sacred rebus, the profound meaning of 
which can be surmised by studying the preceding pages. In 2, one 
(ua) Ash holds the ankh instead of the lotus. Both signs obviously 
express precisely the same meaning with the difference that, in one 
case duality is expressed by two fishes j and in the other by the ankh 
symbol which emblematizes the union of nature’s dualiUes. 

Fig. 69, 8, shows the bull, carrying the circle of Ra between its 
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boros and weftring U>e ankb symbol hftoging from its neck. The 
lotns roplacee this iu 4, where the circle is missing and one bull 
(ua en ka) expresses the mystic sacred words ua = One and kft — 
doable or “ the divioe Twain.” It U evident that it is only when 
it is assumed that pole-star worship constituted the basis of the 
natural religion of the ancient Blgypti&ns that their sacred sym¬ 
bols l>ecome intelligible. 

Though ft novice in Egyptology and with extremely limited works 
of reference at hand, which facts will, I trust, excosc faults and 
omissions, I perceive so much that is clear and simple m the fol¬ 
lowing series of j^yptian sacred symbols, culled from Mr. Good- 
year’s work, that I am tempted to submit my interpretation of their 
meaning, thereby putting my view and method to a crucial test. 

In pL VII, 2, we have an iuterestiog group uniting the boat, the 
meaning of which has been discussed, a seated figure on a square 
pedestal, a column, the upper portion of which is separate and 
simulates the bowl or cup = au, the dot and circle, the sign of 
Amen-Ra, and a single flower. As a rebns, some of the words ex¬ 
pressed tire am, uaa or makben = boat, tet = column, Ra = dot 
and circle, also seated figure, determinative of god = Ra, and ua en 
ankb =: one flower. While the rebus sapplies the words ua = one, 
uabi = permanent, ra = god, an = the circuiteer, ankb =z life, 
tet =: eternal, it is only when identified as pole-star symbolism that 
the group becomes comprehensible. 

Pointing out that, in the above, we have a clear case of the flower 
in association with the Ra sign and other symbols which have been 
discussed as pole-star signs, let us next examine 1, 8, 4, 6 and 8, 
in each of which one blossom = ua en aokb, constitutes the em¬ 
blem for the sacred Middle, and openly conveys the idea of the 
verb an, to perform a circuit and onkh = life. 

The fact Uiat, in 6, the flower consists of five petals, on four 
of which the genii of the four quarters stand, sufflciently proves 
that the flower, like the five-dot group, coostituted a symbol of 
the four quartei'S and ceutre, the latter being figured as a pyra¬ 
mid-shaped petal. Interesting variants of ibis group are 5, with 
the four genii standing on seven of the nine petals of the flower, 
which is placed between two buds, tbe idea of centrality being thus 
conveyed; and 7 where an inverted triangle replaces tbe flower 
and reveals some of the deeper meaning attached to this symbol. 
In 1 and 8 the flower is surmounted by the hawk crown^ with 
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tbe Ra sign which, as has already been stated, symbolizes circai- 
tion around a central point of fixity. The names for bawk = hak 
(</. ak and cabal = middle, also hak = king) and her or hur (c/. 
hru = upper, Uie above, and ur = four = Hoi-us) reveal its appro- 
priato use as rebus and symbol of the central “ sou ” god. In 
6 , instead of the Ra sign, tbe hawk wears the peculiar doable 
diadem with a circle at its base, which is the iiorticular attribute of 
the images of the rani-beoded god Amou who is represented in no. 
12 , bolding the ankb sign and accompanied by the kheper sign, 
composed of a circle, surmounted by a cone and supported by a 
pedestal. It is well known that tbe ram = ser, sort or sar, was tbe 
form under which the supreme divinity was worshipped at Thebes, 
the real metropolis of the whole land of li^ypt, during many cen¬ 
turies.^ The name Amon, also given as Ammou, Amoon, Hammon, 
resembles Amen closely enough to justify the identification of 
Amou as a form of Amen-Ra, the concealed god. 

In this conuection it is noteworthy that the ram = aar or soi’t 
conveys tbe same sound os the goose = sar or sa, tbe employ¬ 
ment of which, as a ^lole-star symlM>l,wlll be discussed further on, 
and that the king of Egypt was termed tbe living ram (of Amon) 
on earth ” and the engendering ram.*’ From >Ir. J. F. Mabaffy 
we learn that, under the Ptulcmaic rule, “ it seems likely that among 
the strict pi'escriptious for all the solemn acts of the king, it was 
directed that he should assume tbe insignia of the god Amon, his 
ram’s horns, fieece, etc-, when visiting the queen” (History of Egypt, 
Irondou, 1899). 

Under the Ptolemaic dynasty, the identification of Amon with 
Amen-Ra receives supiioii: from the magnificent monumental votive 
ram, preserved at the Berlin Museum, which was dedicated by king 
Amenopbis IK, which bears on his head, the disk with the uruus 
serpent, the familiar sign of the bidden god.”^ 

> II U rCTiiArkab)« that the souad of tlie LaUd word for ram m arlea, eo cloMljr re. 
•emblos the SRjpaan ermbola for Amaa-Ra <««« As. St, 1-4} aad that tbe am aad ar 
ajrllAblea oecor tn tlw followlog aamea for ram or tbeep, applied to the aodla c a l eoa* 
aiellatloa 

A1 namat HI the abeep (Arable). Bara aiheram(Peralan). 

AmmaotheTam (Syrian). Varakm** ** (Pant). 

iThe laacriiitloD oa ttala rnonanent. which alao exhibits tbe portrait atatoeof 
AmeDophU in, la of particular lateroataa It atatei that the temple of Saleb, boUtby 
the king, waa " very wide and large . . . . tta towera reachod to the ahy. aod 
stafsvnitfd w/fA tiurtari 4)rA«am)i” (aee eflleial eatalogne of the BerUa 

M lueiim, p. ItS). Thif appear# to indicate that tbe aagataffa were employed tor par* 
powee of aetroBomtcal obeerratlont. 
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While the diadem of Amen-Ra sufficiently ideiitiSes the hawk 
on the lotus as a form of the “ hidden god,” the following extracts 
from Mr. Goodyear’s work will be fouud to confirm this and throw 
further light on the subject. » The hawk represented Ra, Horne 

and allsoUr gods-” A text at I>enderah says; suii 

which was from the beginning rises (*. e. comes fortli, appears, 
see Bnjgsch for meaning of >^gyptiao equivalent) like a hawk from 
the midst of its lotus bud . . At Denderah U»o king makes offer, 
ing of the lotus to thesun.god Uorus with the words: “ 1 offer titee 
the flower which was in the beginning the glorious lily of the great 
water . . . In the boat of the dead the soul says, “ I am a pure 
lotus (».«. life) issue of the field of the sun.” 

rhe circumstance that, in 4, the flower is surmounted by a goose 
one name for-which being aq=nk, shows that, like the hawk,’ 
oak, It may well have served as a rebus for ak = the middle. An 
instance of the direct association of the sacred goose with the 
four qnarters is given in the bas-relief at Medinet-Abu, described 
by Biugsch (op. eit. ii, p. 297). This represents ‘‘RamsesIII 
offering sacrifice to the god ‘ Khimti,* i. a. Pan of Panopolis, the 
Iheban form of which was Amon Generator .... A white bull 
(the symbol of Pan) and four geese, which are represented as 
flying towards the cardinal points, constitute the sacrifice.” 

The striking association of the goose with the boll = Apis the 
astronomical symbolism of which has been shown, gains in signif 
.cance when it is realized that another name for goose is apt and 
this also cohstitates an anagram of pta = ptah, one form of 
Amen-Ra. It is a curious fact that the third name for goose, ae 
or combined with anfch = flower, as in pi. vn, 4 , furnishes the 
word ankh-sa, which recalU the word An-eah obtained bv tbe 
An^rf and the name of tbe god of Assyria,- 

la oonn«tion ,,ith the above Egypti.a rebaa, expreaaiag the 
ayllablea aakh and aa, it earpiUed me, to find that the SaMcrit 
name for g^e la hangea, while in aacient Hiadn it ia hamaa and 
in mmlera Hindu hanasaa. It ia well known that in Hindu my 
thology the gooM wa. •• the bird of Brahma,- the anpmme one who 
a^oneexiam really and abaolntely,- that the birth of Brahma from 
the otua la frequently repreeented in Hindu religioua art and that 
tte otna » Uie atobnte of the “ ana-god " Snrya, termed the <‘lL 
of the lotua, father, friend and king.” What is more, the goose 
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associatetl with “ solar" symbolism, i. e. with the circle and cen¬ 
tral dot, with the swastika, fouv-petalled flower and the wheel, oc¬ 
curs on the oldest monuroonts of Greek art; on the prehistoric 
bronzes and pottery of Italy (where the sacred geese were kept on 
the Capitoliiie at Rome) ; on the bronzes of Hallstatl, of ancient 
Gaul and of prehistoric Sweden. Pointing out that we thus obtain 
a whole chain of associations which link tlie syllables am and an 
to deities and pole-star symbolism, I next present, for reference, 
the names for the blnl given in Webster's dictionary. 

Sanscrit, hangsa; Latin, ansei*, for hanser; German, gans (in 
Germany, according to Pliny, the small, white geese were called 
ganzoe al. gantoe lib. x, 22); Greek, khen; Danish, gaas; 
Swedish, gos; Welsh, gwydd; Anglo-Saxon, gos; Irish, geadh; 
Icelandic, gas; Slavonic, gusj and gonsj. Noting that in the San¬ 
scrit, Latin, Greek and German alike, the syllable an or en is present 
in the name for goose, I return to the I^ptian symbols which 
express the words an and ankh, and, bearing the birth of Brah¬ 
ma from a lotus" in mind, refer again to the Egyptian title Neb- 
ankh, lord of life," which, ns I point out, also signified 
lord of the lotus flower." Let us now briefly examine some Egyp¬ 
tian texts routing to pi. v, 12 and 15, which represent the boat 
(am and its synonyms) and the flower = ankh, associated with the 
boy and the serpent. 

In an astronomical text from Edfn, published by Brugseb, 
New Year’s day is mentioned in conueetion with the **comiDg forth 
of the great lotus blossom in the form of a bud in its symbolical 
interpretation as the god abi (literally, boy) . . . The count of 
his nilerahip begins ftom the first day of bis rising or birth ... 

In another text it is said: * ‘ New Year's day, the sun (Ra) comes 
forth from a lotus flower in the great sea," and there are numerous 
allusions in other inscriptions to " the lotus blossom in the great 
waters, from which the sun-child arises in radiance towards 
heaven." The text accompanying (pU v, 15), where a serpent 
rises from the lotus in the boat, states the sun, uniter of the 
world, in Tentyra ” = the New Year. 

In another inscription it is said: “ thou risest like the sacred 
serpent, as a Kving spirit, in thy glorious form in the bark of the 
sunrise;" and this passage forms an interesting parallel to that 
already cited where the sun is said to rise like a hawk from the 
midst of its lotos bud." PI. vii, 14, exhibits a nine-petalled lotus 
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growing from a pedestal and a head issuing from it. As the name 
for head tep (also tap or tpa, and apt pta), signifies cliief, or 
beginning, we must accept this as another variant of the previous 
signs. 

Deferring the discussion of the so-called “birth" and cUlt of 
the diurnal suu, ns one form of Amen-Ra, let ns now rapidly sur¬ 
vey the following figui-es copied from Mr. Goodyear's work. 

PI. VII, 9. A circle encloses a group consisting of the fivc-pctalled 
lotus between two bnds oud the hawk-bea(le<l sphinx, which has 
already been met with in the astronomical texts and, according to 
Egyptologists, repi-esents Horus, the sim, “wholights the world 
with two eyes’’ and is addressed ns “ n powerful lion,” “the master 
of double force."* I need scarcely recall here that tlic combi¬ 
nation of a bird and quadruped would naturally symbolize nir and 
earth, tJie Above and Below and that tlie hawk-headed sphinx, 
seated on four petals, clearly expresses the idea of the “ lord of 
Heaven and Eaith, the father and mother of all, the mler of tlie 
Pour Quarters and lord of the circle." 

PI. vu, 10. The plain circle or disk, 8upporte<l by two uplifted 
8 rms= ka, arising from (akb) the ankh sign, is anotJier ingenious 
mode of expi-essing the idea of tlie Middle, the circle, duality and 
life. 


No. 13 constitutes as charming and ingenious a play u|X)n the 
word onkh = life as can be imagined, and a close examination re¬ 
veals its subtle, bidden and deep signiflcance. It exhibits, in 
the first case, the ankh sign combined with the flower = ankh, 
which might, at a first glance, be taken ns an example of purely 
decorative art. But tlie ever-present thought of tlie duality of 
nature juanifests itself in the arrangement of tJie two flowers 
towards each other and enclosed in the oiieii ring of the ankh sign, 
and it is evident that the artist took pains to draw the central 
petal of the lower blossom in the form of a triangle, below which 
an oblong square and a square may be distinguished. 

After the foregoing attempt to show how, even with my rudi¬ 
mentary and limited knowledge of their language, the sacred 
symbols of the Egyptians Iiecome intelligible and full of signifi- 


Idea* AwoclaMd wlUi the form of a Uon oouchant are but learned from the 
follow n* )>aMasce from the Btblo: •• He eouehed. he lay down aa a Iloa and me a 

STMlloo; whoelAlleUrhlmup?” (Nombore xxlr,a,Me alio GeneilsxUx S) Ilia 

only by Uie Ilcht afforded by eueli Inelshu Into eastern eoatemporaocou* tbouabt that 

the meanlngof Uie EjypUim aphlnx cao be In Mime roeaaure undentood 
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ranee when etudied as examples ot pole-star symbolism and prim¬ 
itive rebus writing, 1 draw attention to the limited number of 
syllables employed in the astronomical texts; to the ingenuity dis- 
pkyml in expressing the same sound over and over again by means 
of different words poHseesing the SsTine sound and to the fact I shall 
hereafter set forth, that Uie syllabies and rebus-lignies employed 
are found indissoinbly linked to pole-star and sacred symbolism. 
Kefemng a demonstration of these conclusions to the end of the 
present investigation, I shall next discuss the forms which the cult 
of the dualities of nature seemingly a$sume<l in ancieut E^ypt. 

As an introduction I present in flg. 70, the copy of the upper 
portion of a funeral stela preserved at Biiluk and published by 
Perrot and Chipiez (jEgypteu, Leipzig, 1884). Jt exliibits the 
head or face of HaUior surmounting the tet column and supporting, 
in turn, the image of a small house or temple, at each aide of which 
is a peculiar projection recalling the circinate line issuing from the 
red crown of lower Egypt (see Bg. 70, 9.10). In another Hatlior 
etela, figured in the same work (pp. 610 and 780), the same charac¬ 
teristic circinate projections recur. The image of the house, always 
represented witli a single doorway, is obviously a rebus of the 
name Hatlior, explained by Egyptologists as Het-heru, literally 
“the house of Horus." “Athor or llathorof Thebes, identified with 
Nut, the sky ... . was the female power of nature and is often 
represented under the form of a cow, .... as a woman with a 
cow’s head, with horns and the disk, or wearing a head-dress in the 
shape of a vulture and above it the disk and boms.” In the famil¬ 
iar representation of the mask of Hathor on columns, the asso¬ 
ciation with the cow is conveyed by large cow’s ears = setem, 
projecting at each side of the face = hra. 

A feature generally present in the miniature doorway of the 
house, is a single erect head of a urmus, bearing the disk or circle 
on its head and usually exhibiting a distinctly cross-shaped mark on 
its neck. The latter peculiarity is clearly shown in flg. 70,1, which 
exhibits moreover a seated divinity at each side of the doorway, 
each bearing the throne or seat (auset) on its head, and the ankh 
sign on its knee. Close examioatioii reveals that one of these del- 
ties is AuBar= Osiris, whose name is generally written by means of 
the throne = auset, and the eye = ai i, with or witliout the deter¬ 
minative for god, 1 . e., the seated figure (flg. 70,1 o and 16). Op|>o- 
site to Osiris is Auset = Isis, whose name is usually written as in 
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fig. 70, 1 c, where the aoset, the egg = se, and the seated image of 
a goddess bearing a bowl =: neb, on her head, may be distinguished. 



* 


rw. TO. 

An idea of ibe import of rtg. 70,1, seems gained when it is re¬ 
membered that in Egyptian the word bouse = pi, pir or per, was 
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associated witli the title of ruler, tbe name Pbaraoh being derived 
fn-jm per = ia = great house. What is more, the woid bouse = 
pir or pi, is used in astronomical texts, like tbe Arabian beth, in re¬ 
lation to stars, it being said of a sUr that it ever comes forth 
from its bouse" =: appears (Brugsch). 

The permanent imi^e of tbe disk and serpent, a form of the 
Ra sign, in the doorway of the sculptured house, would thos con¬ 
vey tbe idea of the eternal presence of Ameu-Ra, tl»e pole-star 
god. Tbe accentuation of tbe cross lines on tbe neck of tbe ara 
indicates, moreover, the intentional ailusiun to four-fold and two¬ 
fold force, the latter being expressed by the eyes of tbe serpent. 
Tbe door = ptah, which is open, expresses tbe name Ptah = the 
Opener, well known as that of the father of tlie gods" and a 
form of Amen-Ra. 

The positions assigned to Osiris and Isis, at either side of the 

bidden god," sulBciently shows that they were intended to repre¬ 
sent separate incorporations of the male and female principles 
which were united in Amen-Ra, the '‘divine Twain." The associa* 
tion of both deities with tbe throne, the eternal seat of repose, iden¬ 
tifies both alike with Polaris. A monument in the Berlin Museum 
(no. 261) which was found in tbe temple of Isis at Beu-naga, in 
Nubia, and was a votive offering made by tbe Ethiopian king Ne- 
tek-Aroen and bis consort Amen-Tari, contains tbe following 
formula, translated by Lepsius, which associates Isis with eternal 
enthronement. “ Thou remainest, thou remainest, on thy great 
throne, O Isis, queen of An-ker, like tbe sun (Ra) that lives in 
tbe horizon .... and tbou lettest tby son Netek-Amen flourish on 
his throne . . . 

The fact 1 am abont to demonsti-ate, that the king and queen of 
Egyptwere tbe respective, "tlie living images" of Osiris snd Isis, 
proves that, as in ancient Peru and China, tbe sovereigns, wbo were 
at tbe same time high priest and priestess, were considered as 
the sacred embodiments of the dual principles of nature. As else¬ 
where also, a chain of associations became attached to each of tbe 
dualities; but in Egypt, as maybe clearly discerned, dorii^ the 
lapse of centuries great transformations of thought took place and 
alternately the male and female elements seem to have been asso¬ 
ciated with the culls of heav«n and earth, light and darkness, sun 
or moon, morning or evening stars, the southeast and tbe nmtb- 
west. 
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In the sacred writings the sun is usually termed ** the right eye *’ 
and the moon the left eye ” of Ra (c/. hni = the (divine) face). 
Brugscb points out that, in oertain insciiptions at Dcnderah trans> 
lated byMariette, ‘Uhe Sothis star of Hatiior-Isis is desigimte<l as 
*the right eye of Ra’ while the sun is termed the left eye.” 

Brugseh states, moreover, that, according to Sextus Kmpiricua, 
** the Egyptians compered the king to the ‘ right eye’ or tlie suii; 
while the quecu was compared to the * left eye ’ or the moon.” 
The two eyes, often with the designation of “ right ” or *• left,” 
constitute a favorite decoration on funeral steim. In some in¬ 
stances the image of the solar disk, with cue wing and one serpent 
only, is figured as a substitute for the right eye {op. cU. ii, 436, 
see fig. 62, 6). The established fact tliat the eyes of Ra were the 
equivalenta of the urxei usually accompanying the circle of Ra, 
the so-called “ solar disk," is further explained by the following 
data. 

* It is well known that the two unei on the royal diadem denote 
sovereignty over Upper and Lower E^ypt. In the bas-relief pub¬ 
lished by Brugseh, the circle or Ra-sigu is represented with two 
unei, which respectively wear the crowns of Upper and Lower 
^ 3 pt (fig. 70, 7). The crowned unei recur in the emblems of 
Upper and Lower Egypt published by Mr. Goodyear, the first ac¬ 
companied by tJie lotus flower and the second by what Egyptolo¬ 
gists usually identify as the pap 3 ’ru 8 , but which appears to be the 
ripened pod of the lotus (fig. 70, 'J and lOj. While the two unei 
thus emblematized the two divisions of the land of Egypt they are 
found as disUnetly associated with Osiris and Isis, and their living 
images the king and queen, or the high priest and high priestess 
of Amcn-Ra. The Berlin Museum contains several representa¬ 
tions of Isis under the form of a 8eii)ent with a woman’s head 
(see oflieial catalogue, nos. 7740, 870 and 2629). Osiris is also 
represented as a serpent with the head of a bearded man. 

A small shrine In the form of a temple, and decorated with royal 
serpents, is preserved at the Berlin Museum (catalogue no. 8164) 
and contains the efligies of two uraei, one of which, to the left 
of the spectator, exhibits the head of Isis, the second, to the right, 
the features of Osiris. Between them stands the vase or bowl 
which was a constant feature of Iais,cu]t 
In connection with this monument it is interesting to examine 
an inscription published by Bnigsch (i, p. 108) in whicli occur two 
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serpeats who are i)oaring Uqaid into a bowl placed between them 
and the divided halves of the sky-sigu (fig. 70, 8). The text 
connects thin with the New Year festival when the Nile began to 
rise from its two sources and tlie union of heaven and earth” 
took place, which will be discussed later. The following tempo- 
mry list briefly pi’csents a summary of the preceding data which is 
rendered more complete by the addition of the signs and emblems of 
the festivals, when the conjunction of sun and moon took place,” 
figured by the picture of two persons nnited by their respective 
right and left hands (fig. 70,5) or by the tetoolnmn placed between 
two horns (fig. 70, 4). As may be seen by numerous examples in 
Bmgseh (vol. If), the great Sed festival is figured by the image 
of the small sanctuary which existed on the flat roof of the great 
temple at Denderah, and resembled an open pavilion with four 
columns which is usually represented as containing two seats 
placed back to back (fig. 70, 2, 3). A small picture in Mr, Wallis 
Budge’s Nile exhibits the king and qneeu occupying such a double 
throne, respectively, wearing the insignia and crowns of Osiris and 
Isis and holding their sceptres, as in the representations of the 
ceremony of laying the foundation of a temple, in their right and 
left hands (fig. 70, 6). The rteum^ of the preceding material 
produces the following list: 

Right eye of Ra Left eye of Ra. 

Sun Moon. 

King Queen. 

Osiris !***• 

High priest High priestess. 

Right hand sceptre Left hand sceptre. 

North SoDtb. 

Red crown White crown. 

The following data, gleaned from the valuable works of Prof. 
A. H. Sayce and the serial Historj’ of Egypt, written by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie, J. P. Mahaffy and J. G. Milne, furnish strong 
indications that, in the remotest past, the two divisions of the land 
of Egypt were respectively governed by a male and female sover¬ 
eign ; a proof that, before the time of Meues, the ancient empire 
had become disintegrated, and undergone a long period of intense 
strife and warfare. We learn from Professor Sayce of the proba- 
bUity that “ the city of Nek-hen was once the capital of the south 
and that the vulture, the symbol of the south, was also the emblem 
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of Nekheb, the goddess of the grest fortress, the ruins of irhich 
lie opposite to Nekben on the eastern bank of tbe NUe” (Sayce, 
op. cit. pp. 162,191). 

While tbe capital and the emblem of southern or Upper £^pt are 
thus directly associated with a “ goddess,” further data show us 
that tbe ancient queens of Egypt were termed god-women or god« 
desses.” When the New Empire was founded (1600-1100 B. C.) 
with its capital atTbebes, king Ahmes aasnmed tbe sovereignty of 
tbe whole of Egypt, but seems to have shared supreme authority 
with his consort Ab>mes*nefret-ere = divine- or god*wom;iu, also 
termed **the high priestess of Amen.” From the honors accorded 
to her and to her son Amen-hetep or Amenopbis 1, it must indeed 
be inferred that she possessed some inherited sovereign right to 
one of tbe ancient divisions of tbe empire. 

During the period of the 26th dynasty, of Sat's, we find Upper 
Egypt governed by a “god-woman,” Shep-en-upet, who remained 
in power, even after the land bod been conquered by Psamraeti- 
ebus 1. Tbe latter obtained, however, that bis daughter Nitocris 
was adopted as the successor to tbe “ divine-woman ” ruler of 
Thebes, and she in torn adopted the daughter of Psammetichus II 
(B. C. 694^89), whose name was Anches-nefer-eb-re. A tablet 
from the temple of Kamak, preserved at tbe Berlin Mttseum (cat¬ 
alogue no. 2112) represents this female sovereign of Thebes ac¬ 
companied by her prime minister, and standing in the presence of 
the gods Amen and Chon. 

Another remarkable monument at the Berlin Mnseum (no. 7972) 
figures tbe “god-woman” Sbep-en-upet, under the form of a 
sphinx holding a vase, and records tliat she had inherited the sover¬ 
eignty of Thebes from her aunt, the consort of an Ethiopian king. 
An extremely interesting proof that the beard, per se, constituted an 
emblem of sovereignty, is fornisbed by a beautiful portrait statue 
of tbe “divine woman,” Hat-shepset (Berlin Museum, no. 2299). 
Sbe is figured as a sphinx and wears a beard suspended from her 
head-dress.* The serpent decorates ber diailem. On other monu¬ 
ments this remarkable queen, who built the temple of Der-el-Ba- 
hari, is figured with the crown of Upper Egypt no. 2279, Ber¬ 
lin Museum). By good forUme the personal gold ornaments of a 

>1 addma UM query to EcyptolofltU: whether there ore wy ladleAUeni of » com. 
noa Identity of eouad In the EgypUeo word for beard and uiae name. denoUoff nil® 
or power, itninar to that exlstlns In the Maya langnafe between »ah.meex"« 
bearded roan and " ah-mekAaa *' goremor, mler (eae p. Stt). 
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** divine woman,*’ an Ethiopian princess, were discovered bj Ferlini 
in tbe pyramid of Begerauie, enclosed in a plain bronze vase. 
These precious objects arc now exhibited in the Berlin Mosenm, 
where I have examined them and noted with interest that the oen* 
tral ornament of two finely worked, brood gold bracelets, is a fe¬ 
male figure with the royal diadem and four outstretched arms, to 
which wings arc attached. This furnishes us with an instance of 
a queen being in^prescntcd with four wings, iu exactly the same 
manner as the Assyrian king Sargon, on the seal from the time of 
Sennacherib (fig. 65, 6), namely, as a ruler of the four quarters,” 
which indicates that she held the position of a central ruler.” 
As might be exi>ccted in the case of a queen who personified Isis, 
frequently represented under the form of a “ woman-serpent,” the 
nrceuB is a favorite motif on other gold ornaments belonging to 
the Ethiopian queen. 

Certain passages in Prof. Flinders Petrie’s History of Egypt 
afford a curious insight into the prerogatives of Egyptian queens 
as far back as about B. C. 2684. The consort of Usertesen II, the 
fourth king of the twelfth dynasty was named Nefert, of whom a grey 
granite statue is preserved at the Ghizeh Museum and represents 
her as seated on a throne. On this are the titles “ The hereditary 
princess, the great favorite, the greatly praised, the beloved con¬ 
sort of the king, the ruler of all toomcn, the king’s daughter of 
his iHxly, Nofert.” Prof. Flinders Petrie odds: The title ruler 
or princess of all women is peculiar, and suggests that the queen 
had some prerogatives of government as regards the female half 
of the population.” The title in question reappears four centuries 
later in connection with Nubkbas, the queen of Sebek = Emsaup, 
of the 13th dynasty and her stele in the Louvre entiUes her the 
“great heiress, the gioaUy favored, the ruler of aU womeny the 
great royal wife, united to the crown Nub-kha-s ” (op. at., vol. 
I, pp. 175 and 225). 

Between B. C. 1423-1414 queen Mutemua-arat appears as ‘ the 
ffoddess queen ” and “great royal wife ” (FUnders Petrie op. cU., ii, 
p 174) The consort of Amenhotep III (B. C. 1414-1879) the 
wlebmtcd Tyi, the daughter of Yuau and Thuaa, is entitled 
“princess of both lands,” and “chief heiress, princess of all 
lands.” Her successor Nefertiti is called “ princess of south and 
north, ladv of both lands,” which titles, as Prof. FUnders Petrie 
comments; “like the titles of Tyi, imply a hereditary right to 
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rule Egypt.” They undoubtedly place her on a footing of equality 
with the king, which la, however, comprehensible when it is ex- 
plame<1that she was the ruler of all women, while he was the ruler 
of all men. The position of the Egyptian queen would tlms prove 
to have been analogous to that of the ancient Mexican Quilaztii 
(see pp. 6l-d7). 

The analogy is all the more striking when it is realized Utat the 
titles of the Mexican chieftainess were: *• the Woinon warrior, 
the Woman of the Underworld or Below, the Woman serpent or 
female twin and the Eagle woman,” while the emblem of tlie I'i^p- 
tian goddess-queen of the south was the vulture and she was the 
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personification of Isis, represented under the form of a serpent, 
the twin of the male serpent, Osiris. 

Modi food for thought is furnished by a Syrian relief sculpture 
from Amrit (published by Spamer, see fig. 71, 2), which exhibits 
a vulture or eagle with outstretched wings, in juxtaposition to a 
winged disk which appears to combine features of the Assyrian 
winged disk (the bird’s tail and two appendages, see fig. 71, 1) 
with the two unei of the f^ptian form (fig. 71, S). It is strik¬ 
ing how clear the symbolism of the latter becomes when interpreted 
(1) as the symbol of the bidden god and his male and female form, 
Osiris and Isis, accompanied by the wings symbolizing air and tlie 
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idea that the dcily was iavisible and immaterial j (2) as the symbol 
of Egypt itself —an entity, a complete circle, divided into two 
parts, under two rulers. The pair of antelope horns above empha¬ 
size the fact that the twain were as a single pair. The combined 
crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, tlie latter exhibiting a serpent’s 
head and the first, what appears to bo its tail, constitute the symbol 
of joint nilersbip which, in this Ciise, is accompanied by the feather, 
the rebus expressing the words “ truth and justice.” 

While the Syrian bas-relief conveys the idea of two separate 
kingdoms, one conveying the idea of single nilership, by the 
form of an eagle; the other of dual rulersbip, by the two unei, 
each of which is crowned by a small disk; the f^ptian symbol 
distinctly conveys the idea of a dose union of two distinct parts. 
The historical fact that Menes sncceeded in uniting both lands 
under a single crown, indicates clearly enough that the ancient 
empire bad become disintegrated and that by marrying the female 
ruler of the south be had reinstated the dual government on its 
original primitive basis. That, during the period of sepai-ation 
and independence, a powerful gyneocracy bad been formed seems 
more than probable. Just as evidences are met with in ancient 
Mexico of the existence of female communities, so the Old World 
furaishes accounts, deemed fabulous, of powerful gyneocracies. 
Thus we have heard of the Amazons, the fabulous mce of women 
warriors who are supposed to have founded a powerful empire on 
the coast of the Euxioe. 

A searching analysis of the texts translated by Brngseb, relat¬ 
ing to the ceremonies performed at the New Year and famous Sod 
festivals, as well as historical facts gleaned from the works of 
living authorities, throw alight upon the posttiou and sacred duties 
of the Egyptian queens during many centuries. The critical ex¬ 
amination of a number of inscriptions, translated by Brugsch, is 
found to show that the queen was the high priestess and living 
image of Hatbor-lsls and the personification of the female prin¬ 
ciple of nature, associated in Egypt with the nocturnal Heaven and 
the Above, and tbeir symbols, the bird or vulture, Ibe cow, the 
female serpent, the moon, the stars, and in particular Sirlus-Sothis. 
In remotest historical times the goddess-queen seems to have re¬ 
sided in her own capital, a fortress. The universal necessity to 
insure the safety of women and children in times of warfare may 
well have originally led to the assignment of a separate, permanent 
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place of residence, to tlie female portion of the population. The 
New Year festival, wbtch coincided with tbe heliacal rising of SU 
rias (30th July, Jql. C&l.) and tbe overflow of tbe Nile, which 
suspended outdoor activity, was generally celebrated throughout 
the laud as the ** union of heaven and earth,*' or the conjuuctioa 
of “ the sun and tbe moon, or Sirins/' 

It was customary that, at this pcrio«l, the queen, personifying the 
Sethis star, should ooiiie forth from her rotirement and, surrouDded 
by pomp and majesty, meet the king iu solcmu state, publicly 
occupy her place on the double throne, and share in the perform¬ 
ance of sacred religious rites. It is easy to see that the idea un« 
derlying tbe entire ceremonial was the harmonizing of the actions 
of the sacred personifications of tbe dual principles of nature with 
the natnral phenomena, from which arose a strange confusion of 
ideas concerning the relationship between these consecrated indi* 
viduals and the powers of nature, which culminated in the artifi¬ 
cial belief that they were divinely appointed mediators between 
humanity and tbesnpreme power. 

There are clear indications that tbe consecrated nuptials of king 
and queen marked the Sed festival which was celebrated, at the be¬ 
ginning of every fourth year, at Denderah. Brngsch tells ns that 
the place on tbe roof of the Hathor temple, where the celebration 
of the Sed festival took place, is specially designated as **tbe place 
of tbe first feast" and in many cases this is shown to have been 
tbe small open temple, whose roof is supported by four columns 
(fig. 70, 3 and S). In one passage it is expressly stated that 
**8he, Isis-Sotbls, consorts with her father, tbe sun, at ‘the place 
of tbe first feast,' " represented by a pictore of tbe said temple 
<fig. 70, 6). 

It is interesting to compare the following passage with the suc¬ 
cessive one, as they exhibit diSerent phases of religious cult. “In 
solemn procession statues of the god Ra and of Hathor-Isis 
(Sotbis-Sirius) were carried up tbe stairs from tbe interior of the 
temple to its roof (tbe tep-bat or head of tbe boose) where, under 
tbe open sky or in tbe small open temple on tbe roof designated 
as Hait at Denderah, the idols were unveiled at a given time . . . ." 
“ On tbe mom of the New Year Isis-Sothis ‘beheld her father 
on the beantiful day of the birth of tbe disk * (mas-aten) or 
‘the birth of the sun’ (mas-ra).” It is described how “ the goddess 
was led upon the roof so that she might behold the rays of her 
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father on hU rising .... She is sometimes addressed directly, 
being told ‘that thou shouldat see tby father ou the day of the 
New Year. In other texts allusion is made to the approach of 
Sirius to the sun on New Year’s day; her rays join (heter) with 
those of the radiant god ou that beautiful day of the birth of the 
sun’s disk in the morning of New Year’s day:” or “thou oonsortest 
with thy father Ra in thy open temple, thy beautiful face being 
turned towards the south;” and elsewhere, “she comes on her 
beautifnl festival of the New Year, to unite her greatness in heaven 
with that of her father; the gods arc festive and the goddesses are 
full of joy when the right eye (Sirius) unites itself with the left 
eye (the sun). She rests upon her throne in the place where the 
disk of the sun can be seen and the radiant one (Isis-Sothis) com¬ 
bines herself with the radiant one (the son).” 

On one of the columns of the roof-temple at Denderah, the fol¬ 
lowing text is inscribed: “ This temple of Rekhit flourishes in 
l)(>6se88ion of a lion (mahes) and of his daughter ... of the 
Horus of the cast and of the goddess Kbont abut. They assume her 
heavenly form on New Year’s day and each one consorts with bis 
neighbor.” Preceding inscriptions are made more clear by the fol¬ 
lowing detached passages translated by Bmgsch, which merit carefnl 
study. “An inscription at Abydos makes the goddess Safkhet 
say to the king: ‘ thou diilst appear as king upon thy throne on 
the feast hib-seb; like the god Ra at the beginning of the year.* ” 

The high-priest of Ptah at Memphis was charged with the cele¬ 
bration of the Sed festival, which was a general festival through¬ 
out the land.” “ The annual going of the Hathor of Denderah to 
£dfu took place, in the month Epipbi.” “ The goddess Hathor-Isis 
of Denderah is frequently called the second female son next to 
the sun’s disk, the many colored, feathered goddess, and is identi¬ 
fied with Isis-Sotbis*” 

According to an extremely ancient belief it was the goddess 
Hathor Isis-Sothis who cansed the inundation of the Nile which, 
according to the inscriptions, coincided with the heliacal rising of 
Sirius. Owing to this circumstance she is called, “ Isis tbs great, 
the mother of god, who causes the Nile to overflow when she shines 
at the commencement of. the year,” or the female sun who ap¬ 
pears at the beginning of the year in the heaven as the divine 
Sothis star, the qneen of the decan stars, whose rays illominate the 
earth like those of the snn which appears in the morning. She is 
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the mistress of the commen<«ment of the year, who draws the 
Nile oat of iU source and thus confers life upon living human be¬ 
ings." Elsewhere she is termed “ the mistress of the commence¬ 
ment of the year, who makes the Nile rise at its period. It is 
likewise said of her'‘■on her beautiful fenst of beholding her father, 
the heaven unites itself with the earth and the i-ight eye unites it¬ 
self with the left eye, at the beginning of the year." She is de¬ 
scribed as Isis the great, the mother of god, the lady of Adut 
in Anet, the mistress of the beginumg of the year, the monarch 
of the Serna? who appears on New Year’s day to usher iu the new 
year. (She is) the goddess Ament (the hidden one) in Thebes, 
Meuat (the nurse) in Heliopolis, Renpit (i. e. the year) in Meinpliis. 
the divine star Sothis in Elephantine, the radiant one in Apollino- 
polis magna, etc. 

In another passage Hathor-Isis is spoken of as “ the goddess 
Meben-net of the light-god and his Ar-hat#f=(8he who acts as 
pilot) in the boat sektet, which eternally passes through the heaven 
over the head of her father.” On the north wall of the Prondos of 
the Denderab temple Isis-Hathor is called “ Hathor, the lady of 
Anet; Isis herself; the eye of Ra; the g^at one of Tentyra; the 
lady of heaven; the qneon of gods and goddesses ; the great Mat 

. . . the female sun; the first in Tentyra; the true one amongst 
gods; the young; the daughter of a yonng . . [ ?] the beauty who 
appears in heaven; the truth which regulates ti»e world at the prow 
of the bark of the snn; the queen and mistress of awe; the misti-css 
of goddesses, Isis, the great, the mother of the god.” 

The following texts from Brugseb are explicit enoogh: ” The 

temple of Tentyra is fitted up for a bride, and is occupied by a 
bride.” “ The temple of Tentyra is in bridal array and contains 
a bride on the beautiful festival of the birth of the sun.” The 
temple of Tentyra is fitted np for a bridal and is in possession of 
a bride on her beantiful festival of the birth of the sun (mas-ra).” 

The birth of a male or female Horns, of a yonng snn or moon, 
is alluded to in other texts as the feast of the child in its cradle.” 
and coincided with New Year's day. According to Brogseh, the 
festival of the child in its ses = cradle, nest, or couch, undoubtedly 
coincided with New Year’s day, as is proven by the following in¬ 
scription: '*Tbe bringing of the band of stuff to the great Isis, 
the mother of the god, for the obtainment of a happy year. Re¬ 
ceive, receive happy years on the day of the night of the child iu 
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iU cradle 1".Jt la naaal to mteq)ret the birth of the 

yoong child) or sun of the New Year os a mere ollegory of the 
astronomical fact and it may have been thus in later times. On 
the other hamU historical data prove that the actaal birth of a 
“child,” the offspring of a royal sacramental marriage, did take 
place in the temple and that children, thus bom, afterwards became 
the rulers of Kgypt. 

“At Luqsor, ... a great temple was built by Amenbotep III 
(B. C. 1414-1379) to ‘ ULs father Amen,’ with special reference to 

the divine conception of the king. His birth is the great 

subject of the temple . . . and bis mother Mut-em-ua is the prom¬ 
inent figure in those scenes, poinfmg to her being important as 
queen-mother . . . Of the later king Hor-em-heb (B. C. 1332- 
1328) it is inscribed; “ Amen, king of the gods, dandled him . . . 
when he came forth from the womb he was enveloped in reverence, 
the aspect of a goil was npoa him; the arm was bowed to him 
as a child and great and small did obeisance before him ” (Flinders 
l^etrie, op. cit. pp. 177, 190 and 248). 

The small Isis temple to the east of the great temple of Hathor 
at I>cnderah is specially designated as the lying-in chamber, or 
' sacred house of birth. An inscription dating from the Roman 

l)criod, on the outer eastern wall of this building reads: “Lifel 
the female Homs, the youthful, the daughter of a hak (regent, 
Bnigsch), Isis, the great, the mother of the Ra = god, is born in 
Tentyra in the ‘ night of the child in its cradle,’ at the west side 
of the temple of Hat-seses (the great temple of Hathor).” It is, 
moreover, eUted that “ Horns, in female form, is the princess, the 
powerful, the heiress to the throne and the daughter of an heir to 
the throne.” 

In another inscription, on the south wall of the small temple of 
Isis, the birth of Isis is deBcribe<i thus: “ On this beautiful day, 
‘of tlie night of the child in its cradle,’ on the great festival during 
f the world is re-adjusted, or balanced (sekbek en ta), the 

bringing forth of Isis takes place in the interior or centre of Anet 
(Tentyra) by the goddess Ap, the great, in the chamber of Ap, 
in the form of a dark red female ijerson, the Khnum ankb, the 
lovely. Her mother, Nat, erclaimed at the sight of her: behold, 
(As is) I have become a mother. Thence the origin of the name 
Isis .... 'Fhe south, towards the place of rising of the sun’s 

disk, has been given over to her, and the north, towards. 
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She is, namely, the mistress of both sides of Egypt, with her son 
Horns and her brother Osiris.” 

On the east side of the wall of the terrace at Denderah a similar 
inscription reads: » Dar-kher-ta is the name of this locality. The 
name of tlie place of the cradle of Isis is named Adut, which is the 
honse where the * accouchement* of Xnt, the goddess of heaven, 
takes place. It is here that, at tlie time of the ‘night of the 
child in its cradle,* the god-mother is bronght’into tlie world, in 
the form of a dark female, named Khnum-ankliet, the Ituly of love 
and the queen of the gods and goddesses. On seeing her her 
mother exclaimed: As, is i, e. lo, or behold, I have become a 

mother! Thence the origin of her name Isis.She is the 

l^y of the temple of Egypt witli her eon Homs and brother 
Osiris, now and forever into eternity.*’ The most instructive ac¬ 
count of the festival which has come under my notice is the follow¬ 
ing, contained in another inscription in the temple at Denderah. 

“ The fonrth day, supplementary lo the year (of 360 days i, e 
the 864th day) is the beautiful day of the ‘ night of the child* iii 
its cradle * and is agreat festival of preparation. Daring the night 
preceding this day there takes place the procession of the goddess 
Hathor and the divinities with her. The circuit of her temple is 
m^e and all is duly fnlfllled according to the custom. Upon this 
follows the return to their places (chambers in the temple). The 
golden one (Nubet, the ordinary appellation of Hathor-Isis as the 
star Sothis-Sirius, Brugsch) rises, shining, above the brow of her 
progenitor, and her mysterious (literally, full of secrets) form is at 

f ® “ s'"® the ak 

(cen^) of her city in the presence of her Nomos, she beholds her 
dwelling wi^ the most joyful feelings. When she enters her 
W her body IS fuU of delight. When she has taken possession 
of her exited dweUmg, surrounded by her feUow-gods, who stand 
at ca^ side of her, her soul in her body is full of rejoicings. When 
hey jom the reys of her father (the sun god) and are united to 

radiance of his disk, the city Anet (Tentyra) is happy. Ado- 
tion 18 made in Adut (the lying-in chamber) and Pi-anet is in 
f^tive state, when it beholds the great, the powerful leader she 
who crea^ the festival in the holy city on that beautiful day of 
the ^ew Year. *' 

“ The city of A«tia in. constant exaltation ' 

when the goddeaa Isa is bom in it (in the small Isis temple) in the 
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form of a dark red woman, whc»e name is Khimm-Ankhet, tbe 
lady of lovQ, the queen of goddesses and women, the bride. It Is 
benatifol to see the shining appearance of the my of light in tbe 
heaven, in the dusk, at the time when she is bom in this city .... 
A flying beetle( T) is born in the sky in the prim.TvaI city of Ten- 
tyra at the period of ‘ the night of the child in its cradle.’ The 
sun shines in the heaven at dusk when her birth has taken place. 
Gods and goddesses praise the name of her majesty . . . Ra* 
Hnr of Apollinopolis magna, god Sam-ta, comes forth, or arises, in 
tbe dawn (ahbekh) when the birth takes place in * the night of tbe 
child in its cradle,’ on the great festival of the entire world (or the 
entire land). He shines for her majesty when she has brought 
forth (the child). Her child is in the form of a beautiful boy, 
who is the loi-d of Tentyra. The gods and goddesses came to her 
carrying the symbol of life (the ankh) and tbe sceptre of power 
(tbe tam) so as to fulfil their desire and her wish ” (p. 103). 

The following extract from a papyrus which belonge<l to a priest 
of Amon, named Horsiesis of Thebes, of the time of Augustus, 
affords an extremely interesting insight of the mysterious cere¬ 
monial which had gradually developed. It is evident that tbe text, 
though apparently clear, mast ha\'e been intelligible to the ini¬ 
tiated only, who alone were able to understand the allusions to 
secret, sacred rites and their symbolical meaning. 

Thou raisest thyself to heaven, in tbe region of the city Ka . . . 
. . . thou goest witli tbe kingwhen be goes to Thebes .... thou 
seest tbe Sktt bark on its arrival in the city of Thebes and the 
two sisters united in Pi-ubkt.... thou seest tbe goddess Hatbor 
who becomes the mother of her own mother* on the day . . of the 
Tx festival .... thy name is called amongst those of the judges 
on the great Hermopolis in the night of the festival of he who re- 


<Th« ■omewhatpftrplezliij;«llatloDt toUie'*d}TiBeiaarrU^" of laJa to her father 
or brother tad to her flrlne hlrth to her own naother, u tn tbe abore text, ere rerj 
netoraUr explained bf the feet that the eaeeeectre offioUUng kins4Ugb.pileet always 
pertonlflod Ra-Otirle or tho Son and the qnces Iile^SotliU-Hotbor and the Moon or 
Slrlos. The female ehUd to whom the qvoen ^rea Urth waa deetlned to be her aoc. 
ceesor and another peraoniScatton of IbIb, tberofore abeconld be eald to hare ^ren 
btrlh to her own mother, alnee, like the latter, the ehUd would bo an Ida. la the same 
way the queen could be said to Dsarry her father and brother, aa, like hereelf, tbe kiof 
was the offtprlsi^ of a dlrlne anloa and bore his father's tIUe. In oonnoction with 
tho enstom of tbe male Horas naming the " young sun ” and the female Homs the 
young star or moon. It la noteworthy that the son and daughter of Anthony aod 
Cleopatra, who osod to aasnme tho Insignia of Isis on state occasions, weregtren tbe 
Oreek sumauee of Hellos and Seleee. 
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in the middle or centre of hiscUy .... thou seeat the im¬ 
movable ones united into n qontuor, in form like n young bull 
.... thou seest their ttivcs united together in the form of t!ie 

goddess Anthat.thou visitest the caves of Thebes when 

his majesty betakes himself to the zone of Sinu .... TIic mis¬ 
tress of heaven comes to her lioose .... thou i*cceivest a cloak 
from his hand . . . the divine eye . . . thou watchest at night in 
the chamber of hirlh on the day of the [lying in] birth of tlie 
goddess Hut. . . .[Nut?] Thon goest in with those who go in 
and comest out with those who come out like tlje great Ilorua in 
his temple . . . . thou seest in her domam(?) mysterious actions 
performed by tJie Pastopbores. No one sees, no one beam (of 
them) .... thou hearest the voice of the singer in the temple, 
in vaxled modulations .... thou ascendcst the stairway of the 
eternal circle of light, thou seest the strong ram in its domain . . . 
thou seest... in bis first form, Osiris, in the boose of purification.* 

. . . (Brugscli, op. cU. II, pp. SIS and 520). 

A careful perusal of the preceding texts conveys an idea of the 
immense lajwe of time it must have required for the state religion 
of Egypt to have developed itself and ciystallized into a compli¬ 
cated ritual, the true significance of which, doubtlessly, gradually 
receded from xnew. The naive primitive symbolization of the union 
of heaven and earth by the actual marriage of ktr^ and queen, 
followed by general marriage festivities, bad naturally created, 
in course of time, a distinct privileged caste rendered “ divine ” 
by the circumstances attending their conception and birth. Once 
in existence the maintenance and insurance of the divine Hue of 
descent would naturally enforce the intermarriage of its members 
and the s^uestration and guarded seclusion of the royal women 
and the virgin priestesses from whose ranks the destined mothers 
of the divine children were selected. 

A more ancient form of symbolizing the union of heaven and 
earth seems to have been tlie cult of Apis, which, according to 
Maspero, preceded the building of the pyramids and could scarcely 
have arisen before the adoption of the cow or bull, ua, as the rebus 
of Polaris, the One = ua. A survival of Apis cult seems to be the 
idlegorical sacred title “buU” (Osiris-Apis) bestowed upon the 
king, of “ cow” upon the queen and « calf” upon their offspring, 
the young Horus. In later times the k'mg was entitled “ the i-am " 
and wore his fleece and horns on visiting the queen. As a natural 
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sequeuce, tlic fruit of their anion waa strakcn of as “ the lamb." 
According to HerodoUis (ii, pp. 27.29» Cary’s translation), “the 
sacred Apis, or Eimpbus U the calf of a cow incapable of con¬ 
ceiving another offspring; and the Egyptians say that lightning 
descends ui)ou the cow from heaveu aud that frotn thence it brings 
forth Apis." “ The I<>gyi)liau magistrates saUl ... the god [in the 
form of Apis] umiiifesUKl himself at distant intervals . . . and 
when this manift^tation took plo^ the Egyptians immediately put 
on their richest apparel and kept festive holiday." 

As stated by Mr. WallU Budge, Apis worship was established 
at Memphis by Ka-kaa, the second king of the second dynasty 
B.C. 4100. The veneration accorded to the bull, cow and calf, 
08 embodiments of tlie dual principles of uatare, in sepai-ate and in 
single fonn, seems to have been accorded in oilier localities to 
different animal forms and to have been replaced, in later times, 
by triads, composed of a go<l, goddess and their offsprii^, each 
great centi’e ultimately possessing their particnlar triad, the living 
images of which were tlie higb-priest, high-priestess and their 
“ diviue " offspring. It should be noted that a group consisting 
of 8-^ nine gods, high priests or prophets, accompanied the 
tidad, the result being twelve “ deities ” in all, of which one = the 
child, was an embodiment of two principles nod was the ka = 
tire divine twain. 

The transiriou of Apis worship from the animal to the human 
form was accomplished during the reign of the Ftolemies (B. C. 
305-42) when Serapis or Osirls-Apis was introduced into Egypt 
and represented os a man wiUi the head of a bull, wearing % disk 
and uitens. Long before tliis, however, ondrosphlnxes and other 
combinations of the human and animal form bad existed in Egypt. 
At Thebes the divine triad was formed by Amen-Ha, Mut-Hathor 
and Chonsu; at E<lfa and Denderah we find Osiris, Jsis-SothU- 
Hathor and Horns. On the other band, a carious inscription in 
the temple at Denderah, translated by Bnigsch (ii, p. 512), act¬ 
ually describes Amen-Ra as “ the great god in Denderah, who 
periodically rejuvenates himself and becomes a beautiful boy^ mAo 
is the conceal^ or Mdderi yod, xoliose name is hidden; who is the 
Horus with colored wings, coming forth in the upper hemisphere 
of Edfa, the lord of the double heaven." 

The inference one might be tempted to make from this and 
other texts is that, at one period, a human babe, the fruit of a 
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royal or sacerdotal union, was bora in the temple on what consti* 
tuted New Year’s Day and was secretly worshipped there during 
the ensuing year, as the living image of Amcn-Ro, the hidden god 
ami “ divine twain.” I venture to point out that the .'ulopUon of 
the child os the image of the divinity was the logical sequence to 
the preceding employment of the boll os a rebns for the words 
Qa=one and ka = twain; that the consecration of the htunaii 
form must, undoubt^ly, have given a stioug impulse to statuary, 
and that the sanctification of the child corre8ix>ndmgly exalted 
motherhood and lent a particular consecration to the marriage of 
its divine parents.” The following facts, culled at random, 
afford a limit of the transitions and fnrtlier developments which 
took place in E^pt iu coarse of time. 

llefore proceeding, special mentiou must be made of one import> 
ant point which tlirows a flood of light upon the extent of the de¬ 
velopment of separate cults of sun and moon and the institution of 
solar and lunar calendars which respectively governed the activities 
of the male and female popnlations. As this matter will be fully 
treated in my calendar monograph I shall merely note here that 
Bntgsch cites texts proving the existence and simultaneous use of 
the two calendars, and the supreme importance accoitled to the 
new moon of the month Epipbi on whose appearance the “ goddess 
Isis-Hatbor of Denderah embarked on her sacred bai^e and pro¬ 
ceeded up the river, from her city to Edfu (Apollinopolis magna) 
where she joined his majesty . . ., her father, ... the incompar¬ 
able 8un-^;od Ra, the first of Apollinopolis, the golden disk, whose 
children are numerous . . . It is further stated that the god and 
goddess became inseparable like snn and moon. Brugsch states 
that the appearance of the said new moon, which was also associa¬ 
ted with the heliacal rising of Sirius, would range from Aug. 18 to 
Sept. 16, Jnl. Cal. (see <Jp.cie. it, pp. 262~1). The appearance 
of the goddess was the signal for the opening of a season of gen¬ 
eral ''feasting and drinking, rejoicing, singing and dancing” 
throughout the land, to which the name Tekhu is given iu some 
texts. This is translated by Brugsch as ‘^tbe intoxication of glad¬ 
ness or joy it coincided with the highest level attained by the 
overflow of the Nile,” and its modern survival is the annual “ mar¬ 
riage of the Nile” which takes place on the 23d of August. 

It is curious to note how the original carrying ont of primitive 
and naive rites by the queen and higb-priestess gradoally caused 
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ber presence to be regarded as esseoti&l for the drawing oat of 
the Nile from its sonrcc ” and her i)er8on to be surrounded with 
utmost veueratiou and sanctity. As Prof. Flinders Petrie states, 
speaking of os far bock os B. C. 1383-13G5: ‘*The marriage to a 
royal high priestess of Amen was, of course, purely a political 
necessity to legitimate the king’s position.*’ 

“ It would seem that Hor-cm-hcb was not married to Ncaem- 
mut until his accession, when he l^alizcd bis position by becoming 
husband of the high-priestess of Amen, as in the arrangement of 
the later dynasties. This marriage was an affair of politics solely, 
considering the «^e of the parties; Horemheb was probably be¬ 
tween fifty and sixty at the time and if the queen was the same 
as Nefertili’s sister Nezem-mut, she most have been about the 
same age os Horemheb (c^. eit. pp. 183, 230). How long the 
female F^ptian ruler maintained her sway may, perhaps, best be 
seen by the following texts describing the political homage paid to 
the living goddess of the F^iyptians under Ptolemaic and Roman 
rules. 

One inscription clearly shows that, attheUmc of Ptolemy IX, 
Euergetes II, the living Isis was acknowledged as the sole ruler of 
the land of Uie south by the king and his wife, queen Cleopatra lU, 
who jointly occupied the throne of northern Jointly the 

latter dedicated a bcautifnl hall to the goddess Isis, as a place in 
which to celebrate the Tekhu feast and in which she might linger 
at this season (Brugsch, op. eit. ii, p. 284). I have found indi¬ 
cations in other works that, in other localities, the goddess entered 
a secret chamber in the earth or pyramid or celebrated her sacred 
mysteries and festival on the sacred boat of the son, in the sacred 
sea or lake belooging to the temple. In these cases it is obvious 
that the dominant idea was the performance of the sacred rites in 
the sacred centre or middle. 

At a later period Cleopatra VH ascended the female throne at tlie 
age of seventeen and became high-priestess of Amen, the living 
image of Isis. It was Understood that as soon as her brother 
Ptolemy XIV, then aged twelve, should come of age, she was to 
marry him. Partly for political reasons, akin to those which hod 
caused king Horemheb, on his accession, to marry the high priest¬ 
ess of Amen, Johns Cjesar and Mark Antony become in succes¬ 
sion the consorts of Cleopatra, after whose death Egypt became 
a Roman province. But the “land of the south,*’ and traditional, 
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divine, feznmioe nilership, lingered on. Under the thin] prefect, 
^lins Gnllus, Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, invades Egypt at 
the bend of her army. She was defeated, but the position of the 
high-priestess of Amen, the living Isis, continued to bo such ns to 
esact the homage and au act of propitiation from the Roman 
Emperor. 

An inscription, from the time of Augustus, records that a beauti> 
ful monument, or “ house,” bad been erected by the “ IokI of the 
land, the autocrator, the son of the sun, Cn 2 S;ur,” and was pre¬ 
sented, at the time of the Isis festival, to ** its i>osse8sor, the great 
Isis, the mother of the god, the mistress of tlie lying-in-hoase, the 
splendid and mighty queen of Phils, the beuevolcut princess of 
Abaton, the daughter of the sun. She is likewise named she 
who 18 great or whose greatness extends towards the four quarters ” 
and is designated as ‘Mhe royal wife of the majesty of Osiris and 
the royal motiier of Horns, the victorious bull," i. e. the ka. It 
is stated that **8be found the house of biith brilliantly adorned 
and well airanged in eveiy way” and she installed herself in its in¬ 
terior on a given day, so as to bring forth her son in these sar- 
roundings. One of the rewards promised to Ciesar for the delicate 
attentiou and gift bestowed upon the goddess is eternal and per¬ 
manent occupation of the throne of Horns, the first of the living 
ones." According to the Esne calendar a “divine birth" actu¬ 
ally took place on a given date. Bnigsuh, referring to Plutarch and 
calendar texts, shows that the commencement of the Isis festival 
dated from the time when Isis assumed a phylactery, or amulet, 
to indicate that she had conceived. 

Another inscription shows that Tiberius Claudius had caused the 
house to be renovated for “ the mighty goddess Isis, thelife giving 
mistress of Abaton, the good Hathor, the queen of the land of 
Nubia, the divine mother of the golden (Nub) Horus, the benevo¬ 
lent sister of Osiris, the great protectress who guards his son." 
As Tiberius Claudius, in this text named himself her loving son, 
it is obvious that the day bad passed away when solely her own 
divine son Horus would be the one legitimate and divine heir to the 
Egyptian throne. It is interesting to surmise what became of the 
children whose “ divine births ” contiunecl to be celebrated as a 
sacred occurrence to which even a Roman Emperor yielded hom¬ 
age. The natural sequence would have been that, accompanied by 
a band of devoted followers, the sons of the sun, the young bulls, 
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i. e. tbe ka^ or divine twain, and their sisters, would seek distant 
lands in which jointly to establish new kingdoms on the ancient, 
familiar plan. 

Collectively, the preceding evidence bos afforded a realization of 
some of the curious but nattiml results of the prolonged cult of the 
dii.'d principles of nature in (^pt, the most lemarkable being, peiv 
haps, the creation of n distinct, ‘ * divine ” caste of individuals, from 
the naive adoption of marriage oikI birth as consecrated religious 
riles, symbolical of tiie union of heaven nud earth and the production 
of new life. While atone time, and in certain localities, this mode of 
symbolism obviously took the upper liaudand fostered the growth 
of the artificial idea of the “divine rights of royalty," there are 
evidences that, simultaneously, the uuion of the dual principles 
of nature was symbolized in one or more different archaic and 
primitive ways. These appear to have been separately adopted in 
various centres of thought where tlie disastrous and debasing con- 
seqnences of the association of the idea of sex with the cnlt of 
heaven and earth, light and darkness, etc., were realized with 
disapproval. 

We thus find that, even at Edfn, the ceremonial rite of lighting 
new sacred fire by means of a wooden iostrameot and friction was 
performed on the great Isis festival which was marked by the 
“ divine birth.*' According to the calendar of Canopns this fell 
on the fii'st day of Payni, and a prescribed illnmination of the tern* 
pies and palace was kept np until the dOth or last day of the month. 
In the most ancient Egyptian calendars the “ ligbling of light** at 
the same period is also recorded (Brugseb, op. cU. ii, p. 470) and, 
according to Herodotus, the festival was named “ the lighting of 
lamps ’* and was observed throughout all Egypt. He adds that 

a religious reason is given why this night is illuminated and so 
honored” (ii, 61 and 62). 

The influence of increasing astronomical knowledge likewise 
shows itself in the joint observation of the movements of sun, 
moon and stars and the determination of the relative positions 
of the latter to the sun at the periods of the equinoxes and sol¬ 
stices. Without taking period or sequence into consideration for 
the present, I merely note that we find evidence tJiat, at one lime, 
inmges of sun and moon, of the right and left eyes of Ba, or 
statues of Hathor-Isis and Osiris, replaced their living images in 
•religious ceremonies. 
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Sometimes the entire ritual seems to have consist^ in the union 
of water, tbc prepuce of heaven, with seeds, the prodnee of earth; 
the ensuing germination and production. of young shoots being 
deemed sacred and symbolical of the renewal of life. The fact 
that statuettes of Osiris have actually been found, made of paste 
containiug various seeds, distinctly shows that, like the Babylonian 
Baal, tbe Egyptian male divinity was identified with the earth. 
Another indication of tliis is furnished by the descriptions of the 
feast of Pan, which fell at the period of tbe spring equinox. At 
this period the crop of dura, which had been sown by the king in 
the sacred fields at Deudemh, at the time of the “Osiris mysteries," 
immediately after the inundation had receded and the earth was 
laid bare," became ripe. The ceremony of catting the firat sheaf 
of dura was performed by tbe king, with the silex sickle = khepes. 

While Osiris was Urns directly associated with the produce of 
the earth there are also evidences that, just as Isis became identi¬ 
fied with birth and life, her consort became tbe lord of death and 
of the underworld. Mysterious rites and human sacrifices seem 
to have been institnled in his honor. According to obscure myths 
Osiris himself had been foully murdered, his body cut into four¬ 
teen pieces and cast over the length and breadth of the land. His 
head was supposed to be preserved at Abydos, the chief centre of 
his worship, and shrines were erected over the other portions of 
his body. It will be a matter for further research to investigate 
whether the “ mysteries of Osiris " did not include the dramatiza¬ 
tion of the death of Osiris, in which a human personified 

the g^ and was actually kiUed and dUmembered. 

It is, perhaps, worth noUng here, as an analogy, how appro- 
pnately the ancient Mexican annual sacrifice of a youth, chosen 
among the most ^rfect, might have answered as a rendition of 
the drama of Osiris. The body of the victim was divided and the 
pieces distributed to a fixed number of priests and chieftains, who 
partook of them as sacred food. The head was preserved in the 
Great Temple itself, on the TzompanUi, and the large number 
of skulls seen there by the Spaniards constituted a proof of the 
great autiqnity of the custom. The blood of the victim, poured 
upon seeds, seems to have been considered essential for bringing 
about the germination of the sacred shoots and typical of the 
union of the dual principles of nature and of life springing from 

death. Idols, formed of seeds moistened with human blood, were 
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distriboted to tlie participfintsin the ceremony. According to some 
aathors this sacred paste, and not pieces of human flesh, consti* 
tatod the consecrated food, eaten according to the prescribed ritnol. 

How far annlogoas rites were performed in Egypt remains to be 
seen; it is, at all events, certain that, by slow degrees, the cnlt of 
the dual principles of nature gave rise to the institution of strange 
unnatuiul rites, tl\e original naive meanings of which became ob> 
scared, debased or lost. While various localities of Egypt, notably 
Thebes and Abydos, appear to have become the birthplace of cu¬ 
rious aberrations of the human intellect, there was one ancient 
and great centre of learuing where monotheism and the knowledge 
of the fundamental scheme appear to have been preserved intact, 
namely, at Heliopolis, tlte ancient On or Ann of tlie North, named 
the House of the Sun " by Jeremiah and ** the Eye or Fountain 
of the Sun " by the Arabs. According to Mr. Wallis Budge, ‘‘ its 
ruins cover on area three miles square ... the greatest and oldest 
^yptian College or University for the education of the priesthood 
and laity stood here . . . During the xxtb dynasty the temple of 
Heliopolis was one of the largest and wealthiest of all Egypt and 
its staff was numbered by thousands. When Cambyses visited 
Egypt the glory of Heliopolis was well on the wane and, after the 
removal of the priesthood and sages of the temple to Alexandria, 
by Ptolemy II (B. C. 286), its downfall was well assured. When 
Strabo visited it (B. C. 24) the greater part of it was in ruins .... 
Heliopolis had a large population of Jews and it will be i-emem- 
bered that Joseph married the daughter of a priest of On (Anna) 

.. . Macrobius says that the Heliopolis of Syria or Baalbek, was 
founded by a body of priests who left the ancient city of Heliopo¬ 
lis of Egypt” (The Nile, p. 182). 

Indirectly we learn the tenor of the doctrines and ideas held by 
the sages of Heliopolis at one period by the remarkable attempt to 
reform the religion of Egypt, carried out by their pupil, Amenho- 
tep IV (about B. C. 1430). Evidently realizing, with bis mas¬ 
ters, the extent to which the ancient fandamental religion bad 
become obscured and detuised by the multiplication of images of 
the deity, and the institution of rival cults, which were shrouded 
in mystery and darkness, the young prince boldly made war against 
the priesthood of Amen-Ra and the cult of a hidden god. ” 

Destroying the monstrous images which had originally been 
rebus 6gure8 only, and represented the supreme deity in partly 
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human and auimal form, he m8titi>t6d tlie disk or circle as the 
simple and pnrer form under which the divinity was to be revered.* 
Animated by the clear realization to what an extent the original com¬ 
munal or republican scheme of organization was being deportetl 
from by the artificial creation of a “ divine ” race of kings who 
claimed to be gods, be cansed himself and bis queen to be portrayed 
os simple mortals, and not as the deities Osiris and Isis. Choosing 
the sun ns bis emblem, this champion of pure light and open tnith 
fought the Egyptian votaries of darkness. He erased the word 
Amen hidden, from public monuments, changed his own name 
from Amenbotep to Chn-en-Aten =: the brilliance or glory of tlie 
disk and founded a city also named Cho-aten, which was to be the 
centre of a new and reformed state. It seems evident that this 
was instituted on the familiar archaic plan and that the so-called 

heresy of Amenbotep ” was bat an attempt, backed by the sages 
and philosophers of Heliopolis, to abolish the artificialities and 
abuses which had come into existence and destroyed the order of 
the state and the harmony of the primitive plan. It is well known 
that gradually Amenbotep’s snccessors were obliged to yield to the 
hostility of tlie pTiestboo<l of the hidden god and that these, in 
turn, erased or defaced all images of the disk or aten within their 
reach. 

Inefifectnal though the grand attempt had been to reorganize 
state and religion and reSstablisb republican principles, on the orig¬ 
inal plan, the knowledge of the original scheme seems to have been 
preserved intact during the following centuries, by the sages and 
philosophers of Heliopolis, by whom the primitive set of ideas 
seems to have been gradually developed into an abstract philo¬ 
sophical system. Reminding the reader that Plato spent ** thirteen 
years in I^ypt, in gaiuing an insight into the mysterious doctrines 
and priest-lore of the sacerdotal caste,’’ I also draw attention to 
the passage in bis ** Ttmsus,” in which Critias makes the state- 

' Itls extremelj earton* and loterestlog that Uie Iiu'M. the elTillzens of Fern, elso 
se< Qp e disk 0 / M the Ims^ of the Crestor sod plsoed U between Images of the 
sun sod mooo. We alsoSnd the Inee Ccapso Tupenqnl, Ufce Amenbotep, deploringthe 
spread of Idotacry and Ims^worshlp as s misfortune to his Tsssals and a sorrow to 
himeolf. Utsreeordedof soother Inca that, as a wise meesnio he dostroxod all writ- 
lag. presumAbtr picture and rebus writing, as calcuisted to mislead his people by a 
multlplleaUonof afmbols. Itls snioterestiugreaectloB which onr Increased knowl¬ 
edge of the ptimltlre ciTilisatlon of Egypt enables u* to make, that the organization 
of Peru, under Inca rule, must hare eloaaly resembled thetof Egypt in remotest an- 
Uqolty, ec Its pTlmtUre stage of dorelopment, when •tmpUelty. harmony and eqnl- 
librium existed throughout the *' celestial kingdom.” 
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meat that wlien Plato’s ideal republic . . . was being discoursed 
upon, he was remiade<i, to his surprise, of the account of a state 
given to the Greek sage, Solon, by the priests of Sais, and per¬ 
ceived bow, in most respects, tiie republic described coincided 
with Solon’s statements.” It is indeed striking how clearly we can 
recc^uize, in Plato’s republic, the underlying, primitive, universal 
scheme in this case, highly developed, elaborated, transfigured and 
transformed into the pbilosophical ideal of a great intellect. 

Before demonstrating which of the main featnres of Plato’s cos¬ 
mogony and ideal rcpnblic we have fotmd actually carried out in 
practice, let us briefly refer to the most ancient descriptions of the 
primitive government of Greece, preserved in the Timsus and 
Critias, where the conversations held, by Solon, with the priests of 
Sats are recorded. Solon (about 594 B. C.) on his arrival (at Sais) 
'*was very honorably received; and especially, on his inquiring 
about ancient affairs of those priests who possessed superior knowl¬ 
edge in such matters, he perceived that neither himself nor any 
one of the Greeks (so to speak) bad any antiquarian knowledge 
at all... • One of their extremely ancient priests said to Solon: 
‘ you (Greeks) are all youths in intelligence, for yon bold no an¬ 
cient opinions derived from remote tradition nor any oyHom of 

discipline that can boast of a hoary old age.In this our 

country, ... the most ancient things are said to be here pre¬ 
served .... and all the noble, great or otherwise distingnished 
achievements, performed either by ourselves, by you or elsewhere, 
of which we have heard tlie report, all these have been engraved in 
oor temples in very remote rimes and preseiA'ed to the present day. 
The annals of our own city (Sais) have been preserved eight 
thousand years in our sacred writings . . . your state has a prior¬ 
ity over ours of a thousand years.I will briefly describe 

the law and more illustrions actions of those states which have 
existed nine thousand years . (Timaus). It is interest¬ 

ing at this point to recall also the familiar statements made by the 
priests of Sais to Solon, concerning the immense antiquity of the 
human race and the “multitude and variety of destructions which 
have been and will be undergone by the human race .... after 
which nations become young again, as at first, knowing nothing of 
the events of ancient times” (Timaus, v). 

Referring the reader to the original text I merely point out here 
that the priest of Sais, referring to the sacred writings themselves, 
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assigaed to remotest antiquity the principle of distribution nod 
arrangement on which the state hod originally been founded aud 
established, lo the Critios the description of the Atlicui.m state, 
which “had been founded nine thousand” years before, contains the 
following particulaia which will appear familiar to tlio rc:uler. 
“ To the gods was once locally allotted tlio whole cartli.... 
Obtaining a country agreeable to tJicin by just allotinuut, they 
chose regions for their habitations .... Ditfercut gu<ls received 
by lot different regions .... Hephaestus aud Athene, a brother 
and sister, both received one region as their common allotiuent. .. 
their temple was built on the Acropolis .... whoso northern aud 
southern slopes were respectively associated wlUi separate winter 
and summer residences.” The population was divided into classes 
and each caste occopied a fixed place of residence. “The outer 
parts, down the flanks (of the Acropolis) were inhabited by crafts* 
men and hnsbandmen who tilled the neighboring land; the war- 
hor-classes lived separately, by themselves, in the more elevated 
parts aronnd the temple of Athene and Hephaestus, which they 
had formed, as it were, into the garden of a single dwelling by 
encircling it with one enclosure” (The Critias, vi). “. . . On this 
site was a single fountain which furnished every part with abundant 
water . . The ‘ guardians of the state ’ were the ‘ leaders * of 
the Gi-eeks and as to tbeir number they paid special attention that 
they should always have the same number of men and women 
that might serve in war, the whole being about twenty thousand.” 

In the description given, in the Critias, of the state of Atlan* 
tis, the identical features recur, but are more folly described. In 
the centre of the island of Atlantis stood a mountain, surrounded 
by a plain, which was ultimately made square. The moantain was 
the residence of a pair of mythical lovers, consisting of a god and 
of a mortal woman, and became the birthplace of their offspring, 
“ a divine race of kings.” “ The god . . . with his divine power, 
agreeably adorned the centre of the island, causing two fountains 
of water to shoot upwards from beneath the earth, one cold and 
the other hot, and making every variety of food to spring abun* 
dantly from the earth.” The central hill, from which thus pra* 
ceeded all life and festivity, was at first “ ctrcnlarly enclosed, the 
land and sea being formed into alternate zoues, greater and less, 
two out of land and three out of sea, from the centre of the island 
all equally distant.” The ten kings, bom of the “dii^ne nniou, 
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lived eacli in bis own district and city, and niled supreme over his 
people. The government and commonwealth in each case was, by 
the injanction of the god, according to the laws which were handed 
down. The latter were inscribed on a colnmn of oricbalcum which 
was deposited in the centre of the island, in the temple of the god, 
wiiere the ten kings originally assembled every fifth year. A fire 
burned near the column and a bull was sacrificed at its base, after 
which a sacred cup was filled with its blood and this was poured 
into the fire by way of purifying the colnmn " (Critias, vii-aivi). 

The above mention of a column is of interest when it is realised 
that, in historical times, the laws of Solon were actually inscribed 
on a square wooden pillar which was made to revolve or turn and 
was placed on the Acropolis. Ibe presence of a revolving pillar 
on the Acropolis, the sacred (^ntre of the Athenian state, is, more¬ 
over, curioQsly in keeping with the conception of axial energy set 
forth by Plato and awakens the desire to learn from Greek schol¬ 
ars what relationship, if any, there was between the Sanscrit aksa 
axle or axis, the Greek akra (akris = summit, akros = most 
high, supreme, akrtsios =: monntain-top god) and the Egyptian 
ak =tlie Centre, and hak = a king; and whether the word polisr: 
city was connected with polos = the pole-star, an axis, pivot or 
pole, from polein =: to turn, and may be interpreted as the equiva¬ 
lent of the .^yptian An and Anna. It would also be important 
to learn whether the name of the principal ancient god of Greece, 
Apollo, who was revered under the form of a column at Delphi, 
can also be connected with the verb polein or pelein = to turn, as 
well as the name Polias i. €. the goddess protecting the city, a sur¬ 
name for Minerva (Athene) at Athena, where she was worshipped 
at one time as the protecting divinity of the Acropolis. The title 
Poliuchus, “ protecting the city,*' occurs as a surname of several 
divinities and particularly of Minerva Cbalchioecus, “ of the brazen 
house,” at Sparta and Atliens. It is instructive likewise to com¬ 
pare the Greek words for axis=axon, and poli8=city, with llelice, 
the name for Ursa Major and for a town in Arcadia, with the Egyp¬ 
tian Annn, An or On, the names of capitals, and the Egyptian word 
an = that which turns around. It will be for Greek and Egyptian 
scholars to enlighten us as to whether the Egyptian an and the 
Greek polis are synonyms; in which connection I draw their atten¬ 
tion to the following su^jestive passage of the Critias (vn) 

. Yet before we narrate this we must briefly warn you not to 
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be sarprised at hearing Hellenic names given to barbarians . . . 
and the cause of this yon shall now hear. Solon made an inves¬ 
tigation into the |>owcr of names and found that the early li^yp- 
tinns, who committed these facts to writing, transferred these 
names into their own language; and he again, receiving tlio mcniv- 
ing of each name, introdneed it by writing into onr language.” 
TTbile, on one hand, it is certain tliat the Egyptian astronomer- 
priests associated the pole star with the words An, Ann, Anubis, 
on the other, the following passages from Plato's works clearly 
demonstitite bis views concerning axial rotation.* A fresh interest 
is undoubtedly added to Plato’s philosophy when it is regarded as 
the possible result of the thirteen years spent by him with the 
Egyptian priesthood, who may possibly have confided to him the 
entire sum of their ancient philosophy and accumulated store of 
knowledge, and who certainly seem to have imposed upon him ilie 
reticence and obscurity noticeable in the Republic, the Critios and 
the Timffius. 

To those who have followed my investigation of the ancient state 
oiganization and cosmical conceptions of the ancient Egyptians, 
and noted the interpretation given to tlie pyramid and the fact that 
Amcnopbis instituted the disk os the image of the Supreme Being, 
the following detached cxb'acts from Plato’s Timmns will appear 

* The MIowlSE dotachod oxtrecCe, parti/ from Ur. Richard lUnokle/ Allon'e tmIiuu 
hie work, eboold ho carefaU/ itadled In conneetion with the above text, ae the/ 
throw further lU;ht upon the Ideaa amoclatod with the saerod coatree of heaven and 
earth b/ oatioaB with whom the Greeka were In tooch. 

" To the whole Arabian nation, hcathon or Uabommedan, Polaria waa Aliaae, the 
hole la which the earth's axle found Its bearlnc" (p. 491). 

The following important material pertains to the chapter on India, of whose in* 
safDclene/ I am painfoll/aware. "In earliest Kortliem India the star nearest the 
pole was known as Grahadtiara, ' the pivot of the planets,* reprosentlng the great 
god Dhnrva, and Al Blmnl said that amongtho inodos of his tine It wns Dhruva 
hlm»«lt. It was anobjeotef theirwombtp*’(p,436). 

In Bonmoaf s Bhagavata-pfirana (ebap. nr) It Is said that “ Dlirnva, meditating on 
Brabma, stood on one foot, motlunlcss as a post; while he did so halt the world, 
woended b/ hit big toe, bent over under bis weight like a boat which, bearing a vlg. 
orons elepliant, leans at aseh step he takes, from left to right." O'KoU, citing t)>e 
same soaroeoontlnueB: "iDeonseqaeoce of his ansterlUes Bhagavat said • I grant 
thee Tlrtoons Child, a Spot which has never /et been occupied b/ an/ being, a Spot 
bUxing with splendor, of which the ground Is flna, where Is Axed the oireos of the 
celestial lights, of the planets, oonstellatlooB and uars; which turn all around like 
oxen round their stake, and which (the Spot] subsUts modonloss even after the 
Owellere of a Kalpa (a da/ and night of Brabmi i. «. 4,930,006.000 /ears] have dls. 
appeared. Around this Spotthere turn with the stars and leaving It on their right, 
Bharma, Agnl, Kas/apa and Sakra and the Solitaries who live in the Fortat’ 

Cp.801). According to the Vlahna-purina: " As Dhrava turns, be causes son, moon 
and other planets to tom round also, and the lunar asterlsms fellow In bis circular 
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famiUftr and lull of fresh sigmficaiice. To discover the Father 
and Creator of this universe (also called the heaven or the world) or 
his work is indeed dilEcnlt; and discovered it is impossible to 

reveal him to marddnd at large .The composing (or framing) 

Artificer constitnted the universe from entire elements of fli'e, 
water, air and earth and .... considering that it would thus be a 
whole animal.... He gave it also a figui’e becoming and allied 
to its nature; and to tlie animal destined to comprehend all others 
within itself that figure as the most becoming which includes within 
itself every sort of figure whatever. Hence he fashioned it in the 
shape of a sphere, perfectly round, having its centre everywhere 
equally distant from the bounding extremities .... He assigned 
to it a motion peculiar to itself .... making the world to turn 
constantly on itself and on same point, he gave it a circular motion 
.... be assigned to it a motion peculiar to itself, being that of 
all the seven kinds of motion ... As for the soul, he fixed it in the 
middle, extended It throughout the whole and likewise surrounded 
it with its entire surface .... and so, causing a circle to revolve 
in a circle, he established the world as one substantive, solitary 
object.... Lei the universe be called heaven or the loorld or bg 
any other name it usually receives . . . The soul of this universe 

eooTM, for »I1 Ui« oolestial HghU Ar« In faet bonnd to Uie Polar itAr by aerial corda" 
(ViabBO-purSoa, ooe O'yoit, p. 60S). It !• iaatmaUTe to compare ihoae deacriptiooe 
of Dhmra wltb the Akkadiaa.SnmerlaB hjnim to lehtar, whom I bare IdeetiSed at 
the lomale tom ot Folaria (p. StS). Aceordiof to Piofeator Sayee It b«siat: ** Ttoa 
who at the azlt ot the heaTens daunnoBt. lo Uie dweinnjpt ot the barth her name re. 
Tolvee" (O'Hell.p.tW). 

O'Neil torther notee toaf'DbruTa la named the tun of VtUna.rS(la " and that tills 
name la connected with ottartilssuortb and alto tlsnlflct o&tttrctcbcd, snplne. He 
■1^ atatee that “ Uuara and ITttarS wu the dual god ot the nortli, Uie eou and daugb. 
ter ot VUSta, and expreteet toe opinion that the age ot the Dbrnra legend It onnt. 
terable'* (p. SOS). 

According to another Sanecrit legend: "At one time In the hlatory of the creation 
an attempt wae made by Vltvamltra to locate a eonthem pole and anotlier bear in 
pociUont corresponding to the northern, this polo pasting through the Island Lnmka 
or VadaTamnhha (Ceylon)" (Alloa, p. 43S). Protestor Seyce writes: In early Sn- 
merlao days, the hesren was beliorod to rest upon the peak of ' the mountain of tbe 
world ’ in the tar northeast, when the gods bad tbeir habitatioas lef. Isa. xiv, 13) 
[the mount ot congregation In tbe uttermost parte ot the north], while an ocean or 
* deep 'encircled tbe earth which reeled upon its surtsoe." Von Herder referred to 
It as “ Albordz, the daasling mountain oa wMrh was held the assembly of the gods, 
and Idendfled It with the holy raountalnot God," alluded tola the Book of the Prophet 
Ezekiel xxviii, 14; and Profeeeer Whitney qnotod from the •Ixty.eecood rorse of 
the first chapter ot the Sorya Slddhanto, "the monntala which te the scat ot the gods" 
and from the ihlrty.fourth Terse of the twelfth chapter: "A collection of numl- 
fold jewels, a monntain of gold, Is Mem, peeslng through the middle of the earth, 
globe, and protruding on either sideoomraenUng on whlcli ho says: ilie •• sent of 

too gods " Is Mount Mem, eltuated at the North Pole " (p. 45*). 
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. . . being composed of three parts . . . being interwoven throngh- 
ont from tlic middle to the very extremities of space and covering 
it even all around externally, thongh at the same time Iiei-self Z 
volving within herself, originated the divine commencement of an 

unceasing and wise life throoghoot all time_Time was 

generated with tlie universe-Time ... an eternal im'oge on 

principles of nnm 2 >ers ... the perfect number of time com- 
pktes a perfect year . . . for this purpose ... were formed such 

of the stars as rnoved circularly through the universe _” 

While a careful study of Plato’s work will further elucidate his 
views conceming the quadruplicate nature of the universe, of its 
comprehensive unity, of axial rotation, the generation of time 
and of the principle of numbers, I point out that the following 
pass^e conveys the idea of applying the universal plan to the 
regulation of human thought: » This, however, we may assert 
that God invented and bestowed sight upon us for the express 
purpose, that on surveying the circles of intelligence in the heavens 
we myht properly employ those of our minds, which, though dis- 
t^bed when compared with the othere that ore uniform, are stUI 
allied to tlieir circulation aud that, having thus learned and being 
a correct reasoning faculty, we might, by 
i 7 nU<Uivg the uniform revolutions ofdivinUy, set right our o^ siUv 
wanderings and blonders." ^ 

There are two portions o( Plato’s cosmology to which I wish 
part.cnlsrly to draw attention, because of the striking examples 
ttat exist, showing that the views therein expressed and suggee- 

arsTr-dT^ i-to P«oHco in ancient 

times. 111 widely separated countries. One is the suggestive at- 

tempt to flgure theCosmoe by geometrical images, a metood which 

had beencwried out by the pyiamid-bnUders and Amenophis III 

and suggests an explanation for the origin and meaning‘s of the 

xle ot fr**'*"" ““ P'^«i of amiqnity. 

The other is the association of time with the principles of nnmbere 

the most remarkable exempIiScations of wliich i^ furnished bv 

the%^tian, Hindu, Chinese, Mexican and Maya cyclical systems 

founded upon the associations of divisions of time aud nuLrals’ 

and even and uneven numbers with day-names, etc. ’ 

Having hastily noted some features of Plato’s Cosmos let ns 

next obtain an insigbt into the ideas associated with Polaris and 

the Septentnones by the ancient Greeks and their nelghbora, before 
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and after Plato’s time. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Mr. Richard Hinckley Allen’s “ Stor^names and their tneanings ” 
(New York, 1899), for the following valaable information and at 
the same time express my regret that his useful work was unknown 
to me when 1 wrote the preceding iwrtion of my investigation.^ 

“ Ursa Minor was not mentioned by Homer or Hesiod for, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, it was not admitted among the constellations of 
the Greeks until about 600 B. C. wheu Thales, inspired by its use 
in PboeniciOt his probable birthplace, suggested it to the Greek 
manners in place of its greater neighbor which till then bad been 
their sailing guide. Thence its title Phoeuice and Ursa Phoenicia. 
But it also shored, with Ursa Major, tlie titles Septentrio, Aratos, 
Amaxa, Aganna and Helice. It also bore the ' early and universal 
title’ Kynosura or Cynosura, usually translated ‘ the D(^8 Tail,’ 
the origin of which is uncertain, Boumouf asserting that * it is in 
no way associated with the Greek word for dog.' Cox identified the 
woid with Lycosura (meaning tail or trail of light),which recalls 
the city of that name in Arcadia considered, hy Pansanios, the 
most ancient in the world, having been founded by Lycaon some 
time before the Deluge of Deucaliou.” 

Euclid said iu his Pbainomeua: * A star is visible between 
the Bears, not changing its place, hut ahaaytt revolving upon vtsef/’ 
(pf. Plato’s Cosmos). Hipparchus, that tlm pole was Mn a vacant 
spot forming a quadrangle with three other stars,' both writera 
calling this Polos, the Polus of Lucan, Ovid and other classical 
Latins, and Euphrateau observers had called their pole-star Pul or 


> I IUcowSm deeply re^et that it le only eSoce the last pegee of the proeentinTee- 
tlgatlon liavo been la proof, that a remarkable work, full of valuable material relau 
log to Che unlvereal apread of poloaCar worahip and aymboltem, wna partteularly 
reoonmendod to me by a dlatinguiebed fellow aralueoloflet. ILid 1 realised boforo 
this the great raloe of the late John O’NcU’a '’The >nght of the Gode” (David Xntt. 
lionilon, 1337), aa acompendlam, the reenlc of yoare of oonacientious and painatak- 
Ing labor, I should have mado extensive OM of It and should have been able to 
make my enrvey of die ancient ctvUlsatloaB of the Old World ter more eompleie 
and my material more oODrlndag. As it la, 1 can only warmly recommend the work 
tonlliDtercetedintheprceentiavestlgatloB, who wille«efor tbemselvce the widely 
different potnte of view from which our respoctive rewarehee have been carried out 
but will probably be etmek with the Identity of eorao of ourvlows. 1 ehoald like to 
exprese here my keen reallsatloo of the many blunder* and omiaalons I have 
probably made in the courea of tbe present InTestlgatton, which carried me, reluct, 
antly, into Helds of research where I felt myself to be a stranger. In view of ibe 
dleadranttges under which I have labored, uader preesureof time and a frequeot In. 
ability to obtain all die books I wished to coasult, I rely upon the leniency of spec- 
iallita and upon their kindly oommuniofting to no the teulte they detect, so that I 
may avoid them in fature pnbUeadone. 
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Bn. But, although other aatrouomicol miters used these wonls 
for some individual star, there is no certainty as to which was in¬ 
tended, for it should be remembered that, during many millenniums, 
the polai’ point has gradually been approaching our pole-star which, 
2000 years ago, was far removed from it, in Hipparchus’ time 12* 
24^ away, accordiog to bis own stoteracut, quoted by Marinus of 
Tyre and cited by Ptolemy. HeracHtns, the Ionian philosopher 
of Epijesiis of about 500 B. C., asserted that this constellation 
marked the boundary between the east and the west, which it may 
be regarded os doing when on the horizon.” This statement is of 
extreme Importance as it proves an orienlation of the north by tiie 
pole-star and not by the solstitial jiosition of the sun. “ Another 
name for it, niivOiov^ used for if or its quarter of the sky, was from 
the Greek, as seen in Plutarch’s at t&v itXivOitov oKoj'pa^iy the 
* fields * or ‘ spaces ’ into which the augurs divided the heavens, 
the templa, or regiones cmli of the Latins . . . . ” 

“ In Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey the use of the seven stars of 
Ursa Major in Greek navigation is clearly shown. The constella- 
tioD is entitled the Bear =z arctos, described, according to different 
translators, as ‘ circling on high,’ * wWling round,’ or ‘ revolving 
around the axle of the sky.’i Homer used, equally with Arctos, 
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ttie name Amaxa=tlie wain or wagon, to designate tbe seven 
stars. Aratos called tbe constellatiou the ^ ^Vaiu>likc Bearand, 
alluding to tbe title Amoxa, asserted that tbe word was from ama 
= together, tbe Amaxai thus circling t<^etber around the pole; 
bat no philologist accepts this and it might as well have come Trom 
azion=axle, referring to tbe axis of the heavens. In fact 
Hewitt goes far back of Aratos in bis statement that the Sonsciit 
god Aksbivau, the Driver of the Axle (oksba), was adopted in 
Greece as Ixion, whose well-known wheel was merely the circling 
course of this constellation. Anacreon mentioned it as a Chariot 
as well as a Bear; and Hesychtus hod it Aganna, an archaic word 
from agein, < to carry,’ singularly like, in orth(^raphy at least, 
the Akkadian title for the Wain stars, Aganna or Akanua, the 
Lord of Heaven; and Aben Ezra called it Ajala, tbe Hebrew word 
for * waggon.’ The name Helice from Eit?, the Carved, or Spi¬ 
ral One, apparently first ased by Aratos and Apollonius Bbodius, 
became common os descriptive of its twisting around the pole, . . 
. . Sophocles having the same thought in his mention of * the 
circling paths of the Bear.' Some, however, derived tbe name 

from the curved or twisted positions of tbe chief stars. 

Helice was also tbe name of a city in Arcadia, tbe country so inti¬ 
mately connected with tbe Bears, whose inhabitants were called 
the Bear race.” 

As far back as Hesiod’s time the constellation was associated in 
myth, with the name Kallisto, the beantifol,” which *^La Lande 
referred to the Pbceoician Kalltsah or Cbalitsa, Safety, as its ob¬ 
servation helped to a safe voyage. Another version of the Gre¬ 
cian myth associated the constellatiou with Artemis, the Bomou 
Diana [t. e. tbe hantress, c/. Ishtar and Isis-Satit].” The apparent 
connection of the name Artemis with Themis =: law and jnsticc 
personified,” should be noted here. 

The preceding statements establish that, in ancient Greece, 
Polaris was identified with the celestial Polos and was described as 
a star, not changing its place, but always revolving on and it 
appears superfiuous to point out how closely Plato’s Cosmos agrees 
with tbe current astronomical theories. The Urss,on tbe other hand, 
were identified with the titles Helice, referring to axial rotation, and 
with the names Aganna (Akanna) Arctos and Amaxa, which are 
identical in sound with the words we have found associated with 
Polaris and the Septentriones in tbe ancient Egyptian texts. 
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Dcf«rring the demonstratioo that a number of the natural ob- 
jeeborammaU .epreaeuted in the Egyptian rebus signs, which 
were merely employed in hieratic script to express tl.e syUables 

“ "Otual names for Polaris 
shall Asiatic and otlier countries, I 

ah^I now brmfly show that, in remotest historical times, ti.e 
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crowning & high rocky elevation, lay the ancient fortress Cekropia, 
the residence of Cecrops and Erechthcus, the mythical, eartb>l)om 
forefathers of the Athenians. At the foot of tlie fortress, a lower 
town gradaaily grew up and spread itself towards the south. This 
l)rimitive Athens originally formed only the nucleus of a small 
kingdom situated in the plains and snrroundetl by enemies . . 
. . According to an Attic tradition Cecro)^ collected the inhab¬ 
itants of Attica into 12 . . . tribes, states or communities . . . 
The names of several of these have been shown to have also been 
applied to capitals which were independent ccutics of government. 
Athens, the centre of the state, developed into a large city in which 
the nobility of the whole country resided and where many artisans 
also settled. The majority of tlie citizens lived, however, in the sur¬ 
rounding country.The har^'est festival, held at ancient 

Athens, in honor of the goddess Athene, the patroness of agricul- 
tnro, was also a general feast for all inhabitants of Attica . . 
{pp. 104-108). 

The foregoing suffices to establish that, in remotest antiquity, 
Attica was divided into foor territorial divisions, with a central 
seat of government, the capital, which formed the fifth division. 
The inhabitants of the four regions constituted four tribes, each 
under its own chieftain. Each tribe became identified with a differ¬ 
ent occupation and ultimately constituted castes which remained 
associated with their place of residence. Simultaneously with this 
territorial distribution, another classification of the population was 
evolved, which divided it into three strata, corresponding to the 
upper, central and lower caste and thus yielded a total of seven 
great divisions of the state, which thus reveals itself as liaving 
been a heptarchy and explains the constitution of the Heptanomis, 
which existed in Central Egypt under Greek rule. 

From the preceding material it appears that whea Solon divided 
tile people into fonr classes, he merely reinstated the most ancient 
form of state organization known in Greece. It would be interest¬ 
ing to learn bow far the following offices had been previously known. 
It is well known that Solon iustitnted nine archons (literally 
leaders), which seem to have been the equivalents to the group of 
*‘nine gods’* mentioned in Egypt in association with the supreme 
god or goddess. The characteristic featnre of the arciions ap¬ 
pears to have been tiie fact that they were elected and that the first 
archon was snrnamed Kponymos and gave his name to the year; 
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tte aeooud .«hon, entuled Baaileaa, waa the king, and the third 
Po emarehaa, woa a warrior. The remaining sia were colleetivdy 
c^led fhesmothetes, adminiatrators of right or justice. Under the 

fell ,nto ttree parts or thirds, producing a totai of 12, a numL“ 
corresponding to the organization of twelve tribes, communities 
or states. E«h of these was divided into 4 Naucmrim, uZ^ 48 
captaincies. The following extracts from Iwan MiUler’s work eun- 
ply us wi^ farther details concerning the Athenian governme^ 

show that variants of the same existed at different periods 
throughout ancient Greece. • penoas, 

“ At A^ena, in historical times, the members of one tribe formed 
corporation, recognized a common ancestor, observed a form of 
^cestra cult ^d kept a tribri rcgisterwith the names of 111 “^ 
Imm chdd«n (p. 20). The tribes formed corporations within the 
state, and each had its own onlt nnd chieftain. ... The Doric 
natron cormm^ of three such tribes. .. . m Ephesus the citU 
zenswerednoded into five ‘gens • (f. e., four quarters and centre) 
n IS cei^n that in Athens, Gyrene, and Chios, the phrstriee wer^e 

■'1‘0'forsWpped beside 

err tnbal dertiee, Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria 
(pp. 20 and 21). • * 

St bya‘gens‘wem divided into 

St W seven qoaj^r.-I» Tenos each gens was known ss 

ger^” Pacin'? bis 
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renee in Greece of certain features of the Great Plan which must 
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and female divinity, correeponding to tl.e traditions Hist the state 
w^ ioanded by two individuals and was governed by twrer, 
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emed by two kings, belonging to two different royal families .*. 
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group of separate communities whicli bad constituted tiie state of 
Sparta at the time of Thucydides.” It will be perceived that this 
organization corresponds to that of a capital and four provinces. 
Simultaneously the population was grouped into tbi’ec main classes 
and twenty-seven pbmtries. 

Considering that In ancient limes the belief prevailed, and was 
shared by the Spartans themselves, that Lycurgus hod introduced 
bis scheme of organization from Crete, it is interesting to learn that 

the Cretans themselves claimed that their laws dated from a re¬ 
mote antiquity and bad been commnuicated to Minos aud Rboda- 
mantbus by Zeus himself.” In one of the most ancient portions of 
the Odysseus, Idomeueus is represented os ruling in particular over 
cities situated in the middle of the island. In historical times the 
central rulership or monarchy had been abolished and the state 
was ruled by ten chiefs of tribal divisions, who bore in common 
the title Cosmosand held office for the limit of oue year.” Although 
the most ancient accounts of the maritime supremacy of Crete 
under its king Minos, the son of Zens,” are regarded as grossly 
exaggerated, modern authorities agree that, on account of its geo¬ 
graphical position, Crete must undoubtedly have been an extremely 
important centre of maritime commerce, during a prolonged period. 

Ou this account, and because the Spartans acknowledged to 
have received their scheme of organization from Crete, I draw* 
particular attention to the design on a coin from Cnossus, the roost 
important capital of Crete, which recently arrested my attention. 
It is preserved at the Berlin Museum and is reproduced in Spamer's 
work, already cited (fig. 72, 14 and 15). On the obverse, it exhib¬ 
its the fabulous Minotauius the monster, half man aud half bull, 
who is stated to have ruled the island. On the reverse, is a geo¬ 
metrical figure, representing a swastika, in the centre of which is 
the five-dot group. A similar coin also found on the site of Cnos- 
8U8, and assigned to B. C. 700, is preserved at the British Museum. 
Its reverse exhibits also the five-dot group and tlie swastika, be¬ 
tween whose branches are four large dots or circles. In the Berlin 
Museum specimen the latter are replaced by squares containing 
cross lines. To any oue familiar, in the first case, with the scheme 
of organization into five Comes, t. e. 4-f-1, such as has been shown 
to have been adopted in Sparta and elsewhere in Greece, the de¬ 
sign on the reverse of both coins appears perfectly intelligible. 
No geometrical or cursive sign could more clearly express the 
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scheme or ^lound-plan upon which the most aacient form of gov- 
emroent in Greece has been shown to have also rested. 

As to the image of the Minotaurus oo the obverse of the Berlin 
coin: to any one familiar with the widespread system of ilguring 
the state under the form of a human being or of a quadraped« and 



Jto. 7*. 


of syrnbolizmg its ruler as its head, the image appears intelligible 
as that of the quadruplicate state. The circumstance that the 
head is that of a bull seems to indicate that, like the Egyptians, the 
Cretans applied the title « bull” to their king; thence perhaps 
the fable that the island was at one time governed by the monster 
894 
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Minotaunis vbo claimed as annual tribute, from conquered tribes, 
seven youths and maidens. It is striking bow perfectly the geo¬ 
metrical figures on the reverse of both coins, which I hold to rep¬ 
resent territorial divisions, seem to form the complement to the 
image of the state represented in semi-human and scmi-aniinal 
form. Interesting variants of tlie same design appear on two coins 
of the same period in Uie British Museum collection. One of these, 
from Syracuse, exhibits a swastika, in tlie centre of which is a 
human bead—a sign which I should interpret as the image of a 
state and its single central niler. A coin from Corinth displays 
a plain swastika only, which suffices to indicate, however, that 
its state oiganization was on the familiar plan. 

In connection with the swastika and five-dot group it is interest¬ 
ing to examine some ancient Egyptian seals exhibiting crosses 
with four dots or strokes (fig. 72, 8-5), and to compare these 
with Rhodian specimens (10-13). On vases found by Sebliemann 
on the site of Troy (8 and 9), we find, in one case a swastika 
and in the oilier a cross and four dots in a circle forming the nave. 
It is interesting to compare the Athenian nos. 6 and 7, one being 
a swastika and the other a cross in a lozenge.^ An extremely 
curious instance of an entire decoration of a building consisting of 
crosses and five-dot groups, is furnished by the cenotaph erected by 
a late king in honor of Midas, king of Phrygia (fig. 72, 2), which, 
curiously enough, offers much resemblance to the geometrical style 
of stucco decorations of the roins of Mitla, Mexico.® The prCT- 
ence of the swastika on coins assigned to about B. C. 700 and its 
use in Greece, where plain cross-symbols had previously been em¬ 
ployed, naturally leads to tiie inquiry as to the oldest-ilated swas¬ 
tikas which have hitherto been found in Greece and Egypt. 

In his important work on the subject already referred to. Prof. 
Thomas Wilson {op. cU. pp. 806 and 888), cites the opinions of 
Prof. Max Muller and Count Goblet d’Alviella as agreeing with 
that of Waring, who States that “ the swastika is sought for in 
vain in Babylonia, Assyria and Phoenicia/’ and » had no fwthold 
in Egypt.” The same authority says that: “the only sign ap¬ 
proaching the fylfot in Egyptian hieroglyphics .... is not very 
similar to our fylfot... and forms one of the hieroglyphs of Isis ’ 
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(Ceramic Art in Remote Ages, p. 82). On the other hand, Pro¬ 
fessor Goodyear says (Grammar of the Lotos, p. 356): “The 
earliest dated swastikas, hitlierto fonnd in Egypt, occur on the 
foreign Cyprian and Carian [?] i>ottcrv fragments of the time of 
the twelfth dynasty [B. C. 2466-2266] discovered by Mr. Flinders 
Petne m 1889. Jn the Third Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fnijd, Prof. Flinders Petrie published illustrations of Greek vases 
shying unmUtakable swastikas which, though fonnd atNankratis 
m Egypt, are not Egyptian, but Greek.” 

The only other examples of the swastika in Egypt cited by Prof. 
Thomas Wilson are tliose woven on Coptic grave cloths made of 
Jmen and reproduced in “Die Graber- and TexUlfnnde von Aclimim- 
Propolis by R. Forrer.” These grave cloths pertained to the 
Christian Greeks who migrated from their country during the firat 
«ntanee of our era and settled in Upper Egypt, in Coptos and 
the surrounding cities. I am able to add another instance of the 
employment of the swastika In F^ypt, which, alUiough of Coptic 
origin, attaches itself to ancient Egypt. 

1 have already pointed out that, iu Lopsius’ Book of the Dead 
the foremoat of the gods of the four qnmters, represented in 
mummy form, exhibited a cross on his right shoulder. Doring a 
recent visit to the Berlin Mnsenm, my attention was arrested by 
»™tika painted in precisely the same position, on the 
“I" case of a man, from Hermop- 

° century after Christ (Catalogue No. 

coineidenee seems to furnish conclusive 
emdenoe that, long before the introduction of Greek cultnre and 
Christian indnence, the plain cross was employed by the ancient 
Epptians m precisely tbe same way as, anhsequeetly, the swas- 
Uka by the Copts To some of my readers the questiL wdl per- 
taps suggest itself whether some early Christian sects and, amongst 

Oins’tTrir^'” ^‘c'P^tthe mission of 

of heat en on the ancient plan, the knowledge of which had been 
preserved at Heliopolis, by the sages and phUosophers of E^: 
and the large Hebrew colony establiahed there. 

Beiurnmg to the swastika: From the account given by Prof 
XhomM Wilwn (qp. Cit.. 810 ) of Schliemsnn’s observations on Ihe 
sWMtikas he discovered, during his excavations on the site of T,ot 
we lesm that, whereas th, swastika occur, on thousands of whorte 
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found In the tbird> fourth aud fifth cities, bnt few whorls were found 
In the first and second cities, which were the deepest and oldest 
and none of these bore tite swastika mar^. These observatioDs, 
added to the appcaiiincQ of the swastika in Egypt at a oompara> 
lively late pcrio<1, appear to prove that, whereas the cross^symbol 
was known in remotest antiquity in Asia Minor and li^pt and 
expressed the same meaning as the swiuitika, t. e. Polaris and ci» 
cuinpolar rotation and the qiiadi'uplicate oi^nuization of the Cos* 
mos suggested by these natni'al phenomena, it was only the form 
or shape of the cross which underwent a change at a certain 
period. The earliesUdated specimens of this new form, given to 
a more ancient symbol, occur on the poltei^ fragments found in 
Egypt by Prof. Flinders Petrie. The presence of the swastika, on 
the whorls found in the ruins of the third city built on the site of 
Troy, also indicates that its adoption occurred at a fixed date and 
marked a new departure. 

Referring back to page 21, where I show that the observations 
which led to the adoption of the swastika as a symbol could not 
possibly have been made until after Ursa Major had become cir¬ 
cumpolar, about B. C. 4000,1 point out that the oldest swastikas 
which have hitherto been found corroborate this view, since they 
are all posterior to the time when Ursa Major became circumpolar. 
Long anterior to its adoption, however, the primordial set of ideas, 
8Uggcste<l to the hnman mind by the observation of natural phe¬ 
nomena, had reached an advanced stage of development, and had 
been worked out, applied to the regulation of human life and 
symbolized, in various ways, in widely separated countries. 

It is impossible to conclude my comparative research, which has 
been rewarded by a most unexpected wealth of material, without 
enumerating a few facts connected with the earliest histories of 
Rome, ancient Ireland, Britain, Wales and Scandinavia. These 
brief and doubtlessly imperfect r6sam4s will have fulfilled their 
purpose if they stimulate inquiry and evoke authoritative state¬ 
ments by learned specialists. 

ANCIENT ROME. 

Whether Rome ** was founded by the common resolve of a Latin 
confederacy or by the enterprise of an individnal chief, is beyond 
the reach even of conjecture. The date fixed upon for the oom- 
mencement of the city is, of coarse, perfectly valueless in its 
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precision ” (Chambers’ Encyclopcedia). ** According to Varro the 

city of Rome was founded B. C. 753, but Cato places the event 
four yeai-8 later . . . The day of its foundation was the 2l8t of 
April, whiclj was sacred to the roralgoddess Pales. There seems 
to be some uncertainty whether Romulus gave his name to the 
city or derived his own from it, but tboec who ascribe to the city 
a Grecian origin .... assert that Romulus and Roma ara both de* 
rived from the Greek word for ‘sti-ength.’ The city, we are 
assured, bad another name which the priests were forbidden to 
divulge; but what that was it is now impossible to discover.^ 
There is, however, some plausibility in the conjecture that it was 
Pallanteum, and from the great care with which the Palladium, or 
image of Pallas, was preserved, it seems probable that the city 
was supposed to be under the care of that dei^. If this conjee- 
tore be correct, the Peiaagic origin of Rome cannot be doubted, 
for Pallas was a Pelasgic deity. . . . 

‘‘The institution of the veatM virgins was older than the city itself 
and was regarded by the Romans as the most sacred part of their 
religious system. In the time of Kama there were bat four . . . 
their duty was to keep the sacred fire on the altar in the temple 
of Vesta fi-om being extinguished and to preserve a certain sacred 
pledge on which the very existence of Rome was supposed to de« 
pend.^ 'What this pledge was we have no means of discovering; 
some supposed that it was the Trojan I^lladium; others, some 
traditional mystery brought by the Felasgl from Samotbrace. 
One fact is certain: that the Palatine is regarded as the oldest 
portion of the city and the original site and centre of the embryo 
mistress of the world and mother of ciUes, the Boma q^iadrata, 
fragments of whose walls have been brought to light.^ 

** Tradition relates that it was on the Palatine that Romnlns 
marked out the Pomcerium, a space around the walls of the city, on 
which it was nnlawful to erect buildings . . . The next ceremony 
was the consecration of the comitium, or place of public assem¬ 
bly. A vault was built under ground and filled with the firstlings 
of all the natural productions that sustain human life and with 

'It would be tatereitlDg to leera whether the Arablea UUe Ois^U-kora, "the 
Bkothtr of clUoe,'* bM ever been oouseeted witb Some by Snveittgaton. 

*Itla reoelled here that tiie twin brother! Romaloaand Remue are auppoeed to 
have been the Urao of the antoo, la the temple of Mare, of the Tettal virgin Rhea 
Silvia with a pereonlSnatlon of the god Hare. 

•The recuireaoe of the equare plan, employed la Babylonia and Xgypt (Me pp. 
SSS and S9S}, la noteworthy. 
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earth which each foreign aettlcr had brought from his home. This 
place wi\a called Jlfmwiuj*’' (History of Rome, Goldsmith's abridg* 
ment, 2l8t ediUon, by W. C. Taylor,p. 13). 

This fact furnishes evidence that the sacred central cosinical 
vault over which u moinul may have been formed by the earth oon> 
triboted from different quarters, was regnrde<l as n synopsis of 
all, aud that sanctity was also attache<l to the ccntial place of ns* 
sembly where justice was administered at regular intervals, weekly 
markets were held and religious rites were celebrated.' 

Tradition relates that, after the foundation of the central “Mun- 
dus,” the founder of Rome established the Sabine town which 
occupied the Qoirinal and part of the Capitolinc hills. “The name 
of this town most probably was Quirium . . . the two cities were 
united on terms of equality and tlm doublofaccd Janus, stamped 
on the earliest Roman coins was probably a symbol of the double 
state." It is significant to find not only that Janus was some¬ 
times depicted with four faces instead of two, in which case he 
was called Janus QnadrifroDtis, but that raferences are also made 
to the female form of Janus = Jana, the latter being identified 
with Diana. Considering that it was from (^uirinin that the Roman 
youths obtained Sabine wives by force, which bad been refused to 
their entreaties, it would seem as though, originally, as elsewhere, 
the men and women of the community resided separately and that 
stringent laws regulated their intercourse, lu other ancient com¬ 
munities it has been shown how (be separation of the sexes ci-eated 
in time an upper and lower class, and to the same origin may per¬ 
haps be assigned the most remarkable feature of the Roman coo* 
stitutioD, I. e. the two-fold division of the people into patricians 
and plebeians. 

While the foregoing statements throw light upon the ideas asso¬ 
ciated with the Middle and show that Rome was originally a dual 
state, the following facts furnish indications of a quadruplicate 
division. At an eariy period Rome was laid out and enclosed in 
a square, the population toots divided into four tribes and men- 

>Tn c«urMO( tlm«6*eh SomAndTltM, or poiiUe&lcaaton or oommanltf, i>om«u«4 
«ooh " A eratro, vhleb wa« tormod eapitollam, i. «. 'Uie holsbt, from bdo^ orlfliiaUv 
llxod on A holfhl or hlU-top. GOtroaposdlDf (0 tho Greek aIua. Round tbie etrong. 
kold o( the OAston. wUch formed the nuoleoi of the «Arll«tt Z^etln town*, bouMA 
ipreaf np, whleh were In torn ■orrouiMled Vf the oppldsm or Ibe ortu (rtng.WAll 
oonnooted wtlh nrbni, oarrat, orbU); hence, la Uter timee, oppidam Aod orbe b^ 
«Anie, nannllr ononfb, the recosnlted deelrnetlone of town end dtr."—Chem* 
ben* SocvclopwdlA. 
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tion is made of the state, uucler Serviiis TiilHtis, being an entity 
divided into /our aUfos and twenty>six tribes . . . this being strictly 
a geograidiical division analogous to our parishes. The division 
of the city into four tribes continued until the reign of Augtis> 
tus (B. C. 2D) , . .”1 

The four chief religious corporations of ancient Rome, mentioned 
in the Goiitnry Dictionary, evidently correspond to this fourfold 
division and it is specially state<l of one of these coiporations that it 
was represented and governed by a group consisting of seven ** sep- 
temvir cpulones ” who formed a ** eeptemvirate.” 

The number of septemvirs corresponded to the seven hills'* 
which were enclosed by'rullusllostilius, and it is stated that there 
were seven places of worship in ancient Rome. It is interesting 
to find that between A. D. 193 and 211, Septimius Seveiiis, a 
native of an ancient Punic colony in Africa, erected a Septizouium 
(an edifice consisting, like the Babylonian zikkurat, of seven 8to> 
lies) on the Palatine, where a large temple of Apollo had previ¬ 
ously been built.^ 

Although it is thus evident that, at different periods, seven-fold 
division was carried ontin aucient Rome, it was not until after the 
reign of Theodosius, according to some authors, that the seven- 

> DIocletlaD (A. D. MS) nvlTud diu) mleralitp aad quadnipllcftto or^anltatlon by 
initttoU&g Um qnadrvpto hlenrehf of two A ugiutt and two Ctutara. The proTalooM 
of quadruplfcata dlvlaioa with carreot coomloal oonooptlona !• aliown by the follow- 
logtext: *’Tbo QBiiAl form of taking an augar/ vrai rery BOlema; Uie Augur aw<iad- 
Ingatower, bearing In hit hand a eorredatlek called nmua. lie turned hie face to- 
the oa«t and marked out some dUtant objoota a« the limit* within which bo would make 
hie obeervaUotu and dMi/td mtn4aUy tA« tneiosed tpace tnu> fimr dMtioru .... He 
next... prayed and offered sacrificot...." ** We learn from .., tbe augur Cloero 
that while the Romana only had four dlrialone to their hoavena-templum, the Strui- 
cam had elxtaen, obtained by bUecUng and rcblieetlng tlie tour aegloe” (0’Kell» 
p-m). 

* The oolt of Iibtar w Isle, ataoelated with myatery and of Serapia m Oalria, bad 
been Inadtoted la Borne by ITonlUan (A. 1>. 8^ who cauied templea to be built for 
them. Curtou* inatancea of the apread of the colte of other conntrlea throo^out 
tbe Roman empire have come under my pereonal aotJee. lu Uie Knaeum at Bona» 
Qermany, there la a Roman tonbatone the Inierlption on which oonalata of a wheel 
above tbe name Jorla, the auoelatlon of Jove with tbe wheel, being very remark, 
able and algolfioant in oonnecUoa with the preaeat aubject. 

At Ntmea in tbe South of Praitce, a eurioua atatao of Mlthra wu found In the 
Tulne of the Roman city. It conalata of a Hennca, anmiountod by a hairy, dog-llke 
face. A great aerpent la wound around the bennee, the ilgna of the xodlac hfl pg 
eeslptured between tbe eolU. In the light of tbe preaent Inveitlgation tbe mean¬ 
ing of the aymbolteal itatne eeema too obvioua to require explanation. It la strange 
that tho recollection of seeing this sUtuo at the age of nine with my father, who 
pointed out and explalnod the algna of the xodlac to me, Is one of the moet vivid 
of my childhood. 
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day period wns imported from Alexandria and the term ^^septinmna” 
adopted in Rome. Proviously to tbia Rome had coanted her 
periods by eight days, tlie eighth day itself being originally called 
Kundinre — a term later applied to the whole cycle*' (Cham¬ 
bers’ Kncyclopsdia). Noting that the period of eight (=2X4) 
days acconls witli the quadruplicate system applied to the primi¬ 
tive state, I draw atteution to the numerical clossificatioD of the 
citizens of Rome employeil during centuries, which so curiously 
agrees witli the system carried out in Peru at a widely sundered 
period (see p. 141). 

Ten households formed a gens (clan or family); ten clans or 
one hundred households formed a curia or wardship; and ten ward¬ 
ships, or one hundred clans, or one thousand households formed 
a popnlus, civitas or community. As it is stated that, at one time, 
Rome consiste^l of four cities, it is obvious that the above numbers, 
quadrupled, constituted the stale which thus included forty ward¬ 
ships, four bundredgentes and fourtbousand households. Aseach 
gens possessed a chieftain, endowed with paternal authority over 
its members, there must, at one time, have been four hundred of 
these “ patricians,*’ whoso number is tlius found to correspond to 
the Greek ** Cooncil of 400 *' and curiously enough to the “four hun¬ 
dred Tocbtli”or governors of the ancient Mexican commonwealth. 

A noteworthy feature of the attempt to institute the Decemvirate 
in Rome (5th century B. C.) was the arrangement that the ten 
chosen men exercised office in prescribed rotation for one day, each 
mling, in consequence, for thirty-six days in the year which, like 
the Egyptian, then consisted of three bundi'ed and sixty days and 
of an epact of five days. The assignment of a day to each chief¬ 
tain finds its parallel not only in Assyria but also in ancient 
America (see p. 181). 

In connection with tlie Roman communal organization, attention 
is drawn to what appears to bo a remarkable survival of an ex¬ 
tremely ancient and natural mode of distinguishing the wardships. 
It is well known that, according to tradition, the republic of Siena, 
Italy, was founded at a remote period “by the sons of Remus, the 
twin brother of Romulus.*’ The following facts prove that, to this 
day, certain features of its social organization exhibit an affin¬ 
ity to that of primitive Rome. “ Siena, from the earliest day, has 
been divided into contrade or parishes. Each contrada has its spe¬ 
cial ebnreh, generally of great antiquity, and each contrada is 
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named after some aoima], or natural object, these names being 
symbolical of certain trades or customs. There are now the wolf 
giraffe, owl, snail, tower, wave, goose, tortoise, etc., in all seventeen! 
Each has its colois, heralds, pages, music, flogs; all the medim- 
val paraphenialia of republican subdivision" (Frances Eliot, 
Diary of an idle woman In Italy r, p. 19). 

The employment of the names of animals and natural objects 
as distinctive marks for a wardship offers a curious analogy to the 
American institution of tribal names and totems. 


The circumstance that, inremotest times, the king of Rome, the 
acknowledged metropolis or mother city, was accompanied, on pub¬ 
lic occasions, by tv>elve lictors or administrators of justice, each 
carrying the axe tied in a bundle of rods, shows that, at one time 
the government was administered by thirteen individuals—a method 
we shall find ^in in ancient Ireland and Scandinavia. The his¬ 
tory of Rome reveals that the different varianto of governmental 
scheme adopted, one after the other, under influences emanating 
from Greece and Egypt, were reared upon the familiar universal 
plan. The most striking instance of this is, however, famished 
by the details preserved of the groundwork on which ConsUntine 
founded (A. D. 880) the city he intended to be the capital of a 
universal empire, and named the New or Second Rome. 

Historians relate that the peninsula of Byzantium offered strik¬ 
ing i-esemblances to the sites of Carthage and Rome. The design 
of Constantine embraced the entire peninsula with the seven hills 
upon it. “On foot, with a lance in his hand, professing to be 
under the guidance of divine inspiration, the emperor directed 
the line which was traced as the boundary of the destined capital." 
... “In imitation of Rome at that period, the city was divided 
into 2X7= fourteen wards (regiones). . . . Ita centre was 
marked by a column . . . surmounted by a bronze colossus of 
Apollo. The church of S. Sophia, built on the site of an ancient 
temple of 'Wisdom, was sub^nently dedicated to ‘the Holy 
Eternal Wisdom * by Justinian. In the court called the Forum 
Augusteum, one side of which was formed by the palace and the 
other by the church, stood the Milliarium Aureum, not, as at 
Rome,, a gilt marble pillar, but a spacious edifice, the centre from 
which all tlie roads of the empire were measured and on the walls 


of which the distances to all the chief places were inscribed ... In 
the new reunited empire quadruple division was maintaiued, the 
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wnpire being divided into four parl»^ each fonoing fi pratorian 
pi-ofecture under a pratorian prefect, wbo, being the lieutenant of 
the emperor, ruled over the governors ami people of the province 
with absolute power. The four prefectures were subdivided into 
thirteen dioceses, each governed by a vice-prefect named vicarius, 
the total number of dioceses being fifty-two." 

This system of numeratiou is of particular interest as it is not 
only identical with the system of a modern pack of cards, the 
origin of which is unknown, but is also the same as the Mexican 
year cycle (see P« 297). Vestiges of sevenfold organization are 
traceable in the appointment by Constantine, of seven ministers 
of the palace” wbo exercised “saci'ed” functions about the 
person of the emperor, and the division of all Gaul into seven 
provinces placed under the governorship of the Vicar of the Seven 
Provinces. In conclusion I venture to point out that the four¬ 
storied amphitheatre of Vespasian (A. D. 71), the Pantheon of 
Agrippa (A. D. 28) and the Mausoleum of Hadrian (A. I). 138) 
appear to have a oosmical character, the first having been planned 
to hold the entire population of Pome, around a central space in 
which, originally, the circling chariot simulated the circuit of the 
celestial ‘ plaustrum ’ or ‘ carro' = chariot, the I>atin name given 
to Ursa Major. 

While, on public festivals, the amphitheatre must have appeared 
as a syuopsis of the whole empire aud may also have been origi¬ 
nally used for noctm-nal, religious or political assemblages, the 
great Pantheon enclosing the images of twelve deities, may well 
have been a conscious attempt to represent the all-embracing Cos¬ 
mos of Egyptian and Greek philosophy, the framed view of the 
heaven, seen through the central opening in the dome, being the 
symbol of the ** hidden and invisible god,” of the initiated. To 
Hadrian, wbo visited Egypt twice and was undoubtedly acquainted 
with the idea of Plato’s Cosmos or Tlieoe, the idea of building a 
great circular structure in the centre of which he would be laid to 
rest, would naturally have suggested itself. Passing from a con¬ 
sideration of the buildings which, with the pyramids, appear to be 
among the grandest exponents of natuial philosophy and religion 
ever reared by the hand of man, and clearly appear to have been 
planned under the direct influence of Egyptian and Greek philoso¬ 
phy, let us briefly glance at the mode in which the identical funda¬ 
mental scheme was perpetuated among some northern peoples. 
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ANCIENT IRELAND, BRITAIN AND WALES. 

It is ft remarkable fact tbat^ in ancient Ireland, we find distinct 
traces of a state, founded on Uie same crystallized artificial system 
that has been found at the basis of the most ancient civilizations 
of the world. There is really no authentic history of Ireland 
before the introduction of Christianity into the country, but there 
are some genuine traditions which appear based upon truth, because 
they accord with and explain the peculiar customs which were found 
to prevail in the ialand at the time of the English invasion. These 
traditions declare, that the original Celtic inhabitants were subdued 
by an Asiatic colony, or at least by the descendants of some East¬ 
ern people at a very remote period; they aver that the conquerors 
were as infei'ior to the original iubabitants in numbers as tliey 
were superior in military discipline and the arts of social life; they 
describe the conquest as a work of time and trouble and assert 
that, after its completion, an hereditary monarchy and hereditary 
aristocracy were for the first time established in Ireland. . . 

** At some unknown period Ireland was divided into five kingdoms, 
Ulster, Leinster, Coonanght, Monster and Meath ... the latter 
being the properly of the paramount sovereign (W. C. 

Taylor, History of Ireland, 1887). 

John O’Neil cites “the very oldest Irish books, according to 
which two brothers, the leaders of the Milesian colonization, 
divided Ireland into Northern and Southern kingdom.” Elsewhere 
he relates how a prince of the north bad been united in marriage 
to the princess of the south and that “ the mythical Niall-Navi- 
gialltch of the nine treasures had bod a Nortbero king for father 
and a Southern princess for mother.” Besides this subdivision 
which strikingly recalls the ancient Egyptian, O’Neil brings out the 
remarkable fact that definite positions in relation to each other 
and the cardinal points were assigned to the five Irish kings and tells 
us that “wo have a fuller and later division when, in the central 
hall, the miodh-ebuarta of Tara, the king of Erinn sat in the cen¬ 
tre, witli his face to the East, the king of Ulster being at bis 
North, the king of Munster at his South, while the king of Leinster 
sat oppoeile to him and the king of Connaught behind him” (op. 
cU. 1 , 463). 

I refer the reader to liis extremely interesting oomparison (i, p. 
369) of ancient Ireland being “an Irish instance of a Chinese 
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. Middle Kingdom,* ** and to the data given 

great baU of Tara, which wae called Meath or Mul-wurt Micxlchu- 
(pronounced MicOrta), and the Nortlievn hill of Miotlhchaonm 
(orMidkena), guarded by Miodhchaoinn and his three sons, the 
guardians of the hUl being thus four in all. O'Neil also refers to 
uthe great idol or castnim of Kilair . . . which was surrounded 
bv twelve smaller ones and was called the stone and iiinbiUciis of 
Hibernia and, as if placed in Uie midst and middle of the land, 
^mcdioetmeditiUlio’ “Meath itself, whero this Kilair navel 

atood, was anciently the central one of the live divisions of Ireland 
and i's called Media by Gimldus Cnmbrensis, . . . and connected 
with the words medi-tullinm and medi-tuUus.” The legend states 
that “ the castrum of Kilair and the stones aronnd it were trans¬ 
ported by Merlin to Stonehenge and ‘ set up in the same order.’ 

Mag Slecht was the chief idol of Ireland, called Cenn Craicb 
{Mound-chief) covered with gold and silver, and twelve other idols 
about it, covered with bi*a88" (O’Neil, p. 273). 

“ The five Irish kingdoms were again subdivided into several 
principalities inhabited by distinct ‘ septs,’ each ruled by its own 
cai-flnny or chieftain. The obedience of these local rulers or to- 
parchs to the provincial sovereign was regulated, like his to the 
general monarch, by the powers that he possessed for enforcing 
antbority .... The succession to every degree of sovereignty 
was regulated by the law of tanistry, which limited heredity right 
to Uie family but not to the individual .... Each district was 
deemed the common property of the entire sept; but the distri¬ 


bution of the several shares was entrusted to the toporch. 

The lower orders were divided into freemen and betages, or as 
they were called by the Normans, villanis. The former had the 
privilege of choosing their tribe; the latter were bound to the soil 
and transferred with it in any grant or deed of sale.” 

Ruined groups of buildings, consisting of seven sanctuaries or 
chorclies, situated around a round, high tower, usually with four 
windows nsar the top, opening to the cardinal points, exist in va- 
rions parts of Ireland, the Seven Churches in County Wicklow 
being the most famous example. The cosmical character of the 


> Tbe cariou M«ocuaioo of the number eoTOO with Stonohengo In grpar lolk-loro. 
which poulbly contnlos ▼«atlg«a of Druldlcnl folk-loro, li brought out bp E. G. IIaIU 
burton in bU paper on*‘Uyp«)r folk-lore ae to Stonohenge,*’ to which I refer the 
reader. 
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round tovers baa been set forth by John O’Neil, to whose work I 
refer tlie reader. According to my views tbe groups testify to tbe 
establishment, atone time, of several septarchfes in Ireland, the 
gec^raphical centres of which, as in Assyria and elsewhere, were 
marked in this case by tbe cosmical round tower, figuring the axis 
or spindle, around which each sept built its council liousc, for re¬ 
ligious and political assemblies.^ In connection with such it is in¬ 
teresting to read what Caesar says of tbe priests and Judges of 
Gaul, which was organized into seven provinces, as late os at tbe 
time of Constantine: ^'Tliese Druids held n meeting at a certain 
time of the year in a consecrated place in the country of tbe Car- 
notes [modem Chartres] which country is considered to be in the 
centre of all Gaul.” It is well known that anterior to the Roman 
Conquest there existed in Britain a long-established, seven-fold 
state, governed by seven kings, compared by John Speed (1680) to 
seven crowtte<l pillars. 

Tbe kingdom of Mercia included the counties in the centre of 
tbe kingdom and is said to have been founded by Crida or Creoda. 
Tbe central and chief ruler of Britain was styled Bretwalda. It is 
well known that Stonehenge, whicli is associated in folk-lore with 
tbe number seven, is situated in tbe he&rtoftbe plain region of 
England and is supposed to have been tbe seat of central religion 
and govemmeut.* 

It is moreover acknowledged by Knight that tbe ancient Britons 
were a people who evidently had some gieat principle of associa¬ 
tion in their religion as in their industry. The familiar fact, that 
at one period the ancient Kent, Cantium, was governed by four 
kings, also styled tbe four princes of Cantii,” furnishes an indi¬ 
cation that quadruplicate division was also known to tlie ancient 
Britons. 


> In the ca»e ot Mejepen, Yucaun, the pracUeal um of asalocone couootl-hoiiMe la 
deecrlbed (p. 900). The Irith tower and MTon honaae are remarkably In accord with 
the echerae of organkeatloa need In andent Oroeca where, at Tenoe, each ceoewaa 
known ae ** a tower" and each sene, ac well ai lie town, wte divided Into at leant 
seven parte <p. 49S). 

* John Speed relateaUut one of the klnfs of Kent, named CaUgera, "was Interred 
upon a plain where bU moaunent vulgarijr celled ‘dtacotehouee,' eoneletod of four 
etonee pitched In tito manner of Uie etoneheage." It la tempUng to see la lira four 
BtoncB " pitched " around the grave, the uoderljing thought of a reeUng.place In the 
eoemleal eoncre, of tbe eynboUzed foar quartera, and to dew the prahletorlo crosses 
of Irelend and Scotland aeemUematie of tho Middle and Foar Quarters, n y e oi-i y t ed 
with secret pole-star and eeemlRal celt and employed ae syimbole ot Ume and of qoad- 
mplleate government. 
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A few instructive fscta concerning Welsh Druidism may be ap¬ 
propriately cited here. 

Morien has pointed out that the Druidic Cell Ced corresponds 
to Amen-Ra> the Egyptian Hidden Sun. According to WeUh 
system the universe was born of Cell-Ced| a dual power, Cell 
being the masculine and Ced the feminine principle. Ceridwen U 
termed the Welsh Isis, and her name translated as “the produc¬ 
ing woman.” Cell is invariably represented ns Ai'dden, the three 
Hus representing him in manifestation. 

“The three Hus are: Hucylch y Cengant = the llu of the circle 
of infinitude; Hn cylch y Sidydd = the Hu of the circle of the 
zodiac and Hu yn Nghnawd = Hu incarnate. The latter was in¬ 
carnate in the Arch Druid. He, standing in the middle of the 
Gorsedd circle, where the triple life lines met, implied by his action 
that the three emanations which had their root in the dual Ced- 
Celi, focussttl themselves in him. He stood facing the cast where 
the sun rises ” (c/. the ceremonial position assumed by tiie king 
of Erin in council and that of the Roman sugar on drawing his 
templnm). “The name for the physical sun was Huan, translated 
as * the abode of divinity.' ” “ The Druidic bards of N. Wales 
worshipped Bell.”* 

In Welsh legend a god nametl Peredur Faladye Hir (of the long 
spear or pal) is associated with his brother, both sons of EUffer, 
one of the thirteen princes of the north. Peredur is one of seven 
brothers; there were seven profound mysteries of Druidism, i. c. 
seven divisions of the I'everberations of the Word, emanating from 
Ced, and the seven Tattaraa or seven rays. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

According to the Icelandic historian Snorri Stnrlesson, whose 
opinion was the re-echo of ancient traditional beliefs, Odin and bis 
eight sons and four companions, twelve in all, were earthly kings 
and priests of a sacerdotal caste, who bad emigrated from Asia— 
perhaps from Troy—and who conquered and ruled over varions 
ports of Scandinavia and Northern Germany where, after their 
death, they were regarded by the people as deities (Chambers* 
Encyclopedia). 

O'Neil states “that Odin was named Mith-Odinn (Mid-Odin?) 

*Cfl31.C0d R&d the eelt of the wren. Thoosophionl review, June Ifl, 1900. 
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by Saxo Grrammaticus/' aad quotes tUe following; “ Odinn died 
in his bed, in Sweden, and when he was near his death he made 
himself be marked with the point of a spear and said he wus going 
to Godhetm" (Ingliga Saga). “The twelve j/odes or diarordrot- 
nar of Odin were obviously cognate to our god as a name of a 
deity. They (or the priests who represented them) directed sacri¬ 
fices and judged the people, and all the people served and obeved 
them” (O’Neil I, p. 76). 

A strange reality is given to Odin and hie twelve “gode8,”whon 
it is realized that at hlora, near Upsala, Sweden, there exists the 
ancient stone throne on which the ancient kings of Sweden were 
crowned and this central stone is surrounded by twelve lesser 
stones, just as the Irish “ Mound-chief ” was surrounded by 
twelve idols. 


While the above facts sufSce to indicate that, in remotest antiq- 
ity, the government of the state was vested in one supreme and 
twelve minor chiefs, the following brief extracts from the Eddoe 
reveal the cosmical beliefs of the Norsemen; “In the cold north 
existed Niflbeim in the middle of which was a well from which 
sprang twelve rivers. In the sonth existed the warm Muspelbeim. 
Thera was a contention between both of these worlds. . . .The 
union of heat and cold produced Oergelmer or Chaos, and the first 
human being, Ymir. The revolving eye of the Norse world-mill¬ 
stone was directly above Oergelmer and through it the waters 
flowed to and from the great fountain of the Universe waters.” 
Ym«r drew his nourishment from four streams of milk pi*oceeding 
frem the mythical cow AedhumU. Subsequently he was slain by 
three dmne biothers who carried his body to the middU of Gin- 
nuD^gap, and formed from it the earth and the heavens 
of hU skull mey formed the heavens, at each of the four corner^ 
of which stood a dwarf, viz; Austri at the East, Vestri at the west, 
Northn at the north and Suthri at the south. When 

heaven and earth were formed, the chief gode or Oesit, of whom 
there were twelve, met in the Centre of the world and bnilt Mid- 
gardr or Aegard, the yard, city or stronghold of the Middloand of 
the Asen _ the gods. It was situated on the Himinbiorg, or HUl 
of Heaven, on the summit of which wae the ssh-tree, Yggdresil, 
whose branches spread over the whole world and tower over the 
heavens. 


The following is from the prose Edda j 
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Bor built in the middle of the universe the city called Asganl, 
where dwell the gotls aud their kindred, and from that abode toork 
otU so many ioo»idro«ui things both on ear(A. a>i(i i'h tAe heaveni above 
t'L There is in that city a place called UUdskjnlf, aud when Odiu 
is aeate<l there upon his lofty throne, he sees over the whole world.” 

In the Eddas wo find evidences that while CKlin or All-fader 
was the ruler of heaven, his powerful son Thor was “ the ruler of 
Thmdheim and drove through the world in a chariot and became 
the supreme god.” 

The following facts, taken from Mr. Alien’s Star-names,” es¬ 
tablished the association of Thor with Polaris and the Ursae. 
“ In ancient times the northera nations termed Ursa Major ‘the 
wagon of Odin, Wotlen or WuoUn, the father of Thor.’^ The 
Danes, Swedes and Icelanders also knew it as Stori Vagn, the 
Great Wagon and as Karl’s Vagn; Karl being Thor, their chief 
god of whom the old Swedish Rhyme Chronicle of Upsala says 

. . The go<l Thor was the highest of them. He sst naked as a 
child, seven stars iu his liaud and Charles’ Wain." 

The « throne of Thor ” or “ Smaller Chariot," was the name giv¬ 
en to Polaris (Ursa Minor) by the early Danes and Icelanders and 
their descendants still call it the » Litli Vagn,” the little wagon. 
The Finns, apparently alone among the northern nations of Eu¬ 
rope in this conception, named Ursa Minor, Vfiha Otawa, the Little 
Bear. They, however, termed Polaris, Taehti, “the star at the top 
of the heavenly mountain.” 

It is striking how clearly, in Scandinavia, the Middle is asso¬ 
ciated with a sacred mountain and tree, the world axis, a heavenly 
city, an enthroned central god, and witli Polaris, Ursa Major and 
the idea of eternal circumpolar rotation expressed by the wain 
eternally wheeled around tlie throne of Thor. To any one imbued 
with the ideas set forth above, the signification of the Scandina¬ 
vian Druidic, New Tear festival, the name for which was «the 
wheel ” (yule, yeol, yeul, hjol, hiugl, hjul), must clearly appear as 
the date on which the complete circuit of the Urs® around the 


11 icfat !■ thwirii npon th* jioirtW* ooacvptten of TJr** Hsjor M Thor'o w«^b and 
th. of cKrtol. la renoral by tho arohalo ebartot of 

StbUday.JnCoroaaadfomerlyln Japan. I»Uono.wbeelodand0^o•oa^do^n^ 
foronop««oB,U pUood WghabOTOtbo *ln«lo wheel and rtett upon 
ttlend* of which pro>0rt la front and boMad. Poor iron are req^red to ei^n 
IStdpuah IhU chariot of etate. a fine example of wlitoh bae latoly boon ewsared for 
tho Mrueura of Salem, MaM.. by Prof. E. 8. Moree. 
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pole, was ceremonially registered. It is obvious tbat this could 
beet be expressed by a circle being drawn around the swastika or 
cross, to which the fourth arm would be added, completing thus 
the registration of the four seasons, marked by the opposite posi¬ 
tions assumed by the tJi'Sffi at nightfall. It is well known that the 
wheel-cross, swastika, triskeles and S-ftgure constitute, with the 
winding 8eri>ent and the tau, named Thor’s hammer, the main sym¬ 
bols of ancient Scandinavia (see fig. 18, p. 29 and fig. 88, p. 119). I 
venture to point out how obviously Thor’s hammer symbolises the 
union of the Above and Below, the heaven represented by tlie hor¬ 
izontal line resting on tiie perpendicular support, symbolizing the 
sacred pole, column, mountain and tree intimately associated with 
Polaris, the world axis. 

As a BDggestion only, I venture to point out how, the old Norse 
name for star being tjara and for tree = tar, the rOle of the tree 
is Druidic cult would be fully accounted for, the initiated only 
being aware that it was but a rebus symbol of the secret or bidden 
star-god Polaris. 

It can readily be seen how natural or artificial elevations and 
erected stones, trees, staffs or jxiles roust have been used as means 
of determining the positions of the Ursie at the public celebration 
of the Yule festival and that the ceremony of kindling of new fire 
was observed at the time when the wheel ” was supposed to be¬ 
gin its new annual revolution. 

Reflection clearly shows that pole-star worship must have taken a 
stronger hold upon the ancient iobabitants of Scandinavia and their 
descendants, the seafaring Vikings, than upon any other nation. 
We are compelled to admit tbat the recognition that Polaris formed 
the centre of axial rotation and the middle of the sky, would have 
impressed itself most profoundly upon observers stationed in the 
latitude where winter darkness prevailed and the pole-star ap- 
IMared to be nearly overhead. Under such conditions the associa¬ 
tion of the opposite positions of the Septentriunes with directions 
in space, i. the cardinal points, would be most striking. 

What is more: the re-appearance of the sun, after the long dark¬ 
ness of a northern winter, must have established the idea of a 
fixed relationship between cerUin positions of Ursa Major and 
the solstitial position of the sun. It may indeed be said that the 
observation of the solstices and equinoxes was forced upon the 
inhabitants of the north as nowhere else on the globe and that it 
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m.y perhaps be therefore designated as the birthplace of primitive 

The origin of the idea of an all-pervading duality and ^e chains 
of association which linked Light and the Sun to air and water, 
and to tlie male element, whilst Darkness and the Noctnrnal 
Heaven became connected with earth, Ore and woman, are clearly 
accounted for in the circumpolar regions only, where the year di¬ 
vides itself into a period of light in which independent and roam- 
ins ont-door life was possible, and a period of darkness dunng 
which family Ufe, in underground fire-lit dwellings, was compul- 
Bory. If fathomed, the mind of the Eskimo to-day may possi- 
blv reveal the germs of identical associations of ideas, for itwould 
seem as though existence in the polar regions would iuf alhbly stamp 
them indelibly upon the consciousness of aU living creatures, until 
they unconsciously pervaded their entire being and even affected 

the structural organization of the human brain. 1 

The tendcDcy to believe that the human race must have spent 
its infancy near the pole and received there an intellectual stamp, 
which could not have been conveyed to it so clearly in any other 
latitude, is undoubtedly encouraged by the opinion of various an- 
thorities, that » aU forms of life must have originated at the ^le, 
this having been the first habitable portion of our world. This 
i, Jauatively treared io William FairSeld Warren^ -‘ Pa. 
adise Found, the cradle of the human race at the No^ Pole 
(Boeton, 1885), to which I refer the reader and which contains 
much valuable data which I would have incorporated in the present 
investigation had I had earlier access to the volume. 
as though Warren’s conclusions were In perfect accord with 
condoaiona arrived at by some leading palaontoK^tots, 
and botaniata, coneerning the distribntion of ^ 8'“'*; 

These are conveniently aummariaed in the artide on “ Dmtnbntion 
in the Enoydopadia BriUnnioa, from which the following detached 

excerpts ate made for the bene«t of the reader. 

The general result arrived at ia that the great northern conto- 

rr L“eSrrwr -...a a... a... 

dlMOMed. 
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neats represent the originalseat of niAininaliaii life and the regions 
of its highest development. . . . The tertiary fauna of North 
America, compared with that of Europe, exhibits proofs of a former 
communicatiou between the two northern continents both in tlie 
North Atlantic and North Pacific, but always, probably, in rather 
high latitudes. This is indicated both by the groups whicli appear 
to have originated in one continent and then to have passed across 
to the other and also by the entire absence from America of many 
important groups which abounded iu Europe (and versa) iu* 
dicating that the communication between tlie two hemispheres was 
always imperfect and of limited duration . . . On the other 
band, the marked conUnuity of the Northern Flora (with only 
a gradual east and west change in the arctic regions, but with an 
increased divergency southwards) requires it to be treated as a 
whole, although it has long been divided into that of the old and 
new world by tbe severance of North America from Nortbeni Asia 
and by Uie barrier to an interchange of vegetation in the upheaval 
of the Rocky Mountain range. The old and new world divisions 
of the flora which, no doubt, began to diverge from the mere in¬ 
fluence of distance, have now had that divergence immensely 
increased by isolation. . . . Large American genera (of the 
intermediate flora) have sent off offsets into Eastern Asia which, 
gradually diminishing in number of species and sometimes slightly 
modifying their character, have spread over the whole of Asia and 
invaded almost every part of Europe. . . . With regard to 
tbe arctic alpine flora. Hooker fouud that, estimating tbe whole 
arctic flora at 762 species, arctic East America possessed 379 of 
which 269 are common to Scandinavia. Of tbe whole flora 616 
species are found in arctic Europe and of these 586 are Scandi¬ 
navian and this leads Hooker to the striking observation that ‘ the 
Scandinavian flora is present in every latitude of the globe and 
is tbe only one that is so.' According to Bentbam, Scandinavia, 
which would, according to older rules, have been termed the centre 
of creation for the arctic regions, may now be termed tbe chief 
centre of preservation within the arctic circle owing, perhaps, to 
its more broken conformation and partly to that warmer climate 
. . . which was, daring the glacial period a means of preser¬ 
vation of some colder species which were everywhere expelled or 
destroyed. . . . We may infer that, towards tbe close of the 
Tertiary epoch, tbe continuous circumpolar land was covered with 
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a vegetation also lai^ely composed of identical plants, but adapted 
to a watmcr climate. As the climate became less wann there 
would commence a migration southwards which would result in 
the modified descendants of these plants being now blended with 
the vegetation of central Europe and the United States. As the 
glacial period gradually advanced, the tropical i)lant8 will have re¬ 
treated from both sides towards the equator followe<l in the rear 
by the temperate productions and these by the arctic. When the 
climate of the eartli again ameliorated, the migration took place 
in a reverse direction and in this way moimtain ranges became tlje 
havens of refuge for the fragments of the original arctic flora 
which were exterminated on the lowlands. An indication of the 
great antiquity of the arctic alpine flora is afforded by the fact of 
its absence in the comparatively modem volcanic mountains of 
France. . . . If it be granted that the polar area was once 

occupied by the Scandinavian flora and that the cold of the glacial 
epoch did drive this vegetation downwards . . . in arctic America 
. . . where there was a free southern extension and dilatation 

of land for the same Scandinavian plants to ocenpy, these would 
multiply enormously in individnals. . . 

The following remarkable results of recent botanical research 
will be found to be of profound interest to investigators and to 
support the foregoing conclusions. Amongst the many important 
discoveries of hitherto undescribed species of plants, made by the 
distingnished botanists Mr. Stephen Somroier and Dr. Emile Levier 
during their expedition in the Caucasus mountains, in 1890, was 
that of a species of fungus named Exabasidivim dwcoideum Ell., 
which was found growing on the iJAudodendron Jlaro L. This 
fungus was submitted to Prof. P. Magnus of Berlin, who pro¬ 
nounced it to be the identical Exobasidinm which has been found 
growing on the Azalea viscose L. in New Jersey, U. S. A. 
The following is the authoritative statement of Prof. P. Magnus 
which appears in Messrs. 8. Sommier and E. I#evier*8 Enumera- 
torio plantarum caucas: acta borti petropolitani, vol. xvi. St. 
Petersburg. 1899. 

“The occurrence of the identical species of fungus on two closely 
related plants, which respectively grow in the Caucasus and in 
North America and are missing In intermediate countries, deserves 

our deepest interest.These plants are relics of the 

Tertiary period, during which North America and Europe still 
F. M. PAPXKS I 58 
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formed a continuous floral area. While tl)e plants, on which the 
fungus grew, differentiated into two closely related species, in two 
at present widely separated but formerly connected radii of dis¬ 
tribution, the parasitical Exobaeidinm remained outwardly un¬ 
altered. This is exactly like the cose of another fungus, Vnymy- 
ce8 glycyrrhizoBy which I have de8cril>ed and explained in the 
*Berichten der Deutschen Botaniseben Gesellschaft’ (Bd. vit, 
1890, S. 877-884). .Ezo&nndium disc, is alson parasitical fungus 
which has been growing on the pai*ent form of Wiododeiidron vis- 
cosum and Rhododendron Jlavum ever since that period when North 
America and Knrope were continuous and possessed the same flora.** 
I am also indebted to Professor Magnus and to Dr. Levier for 
the following names of closely allied species of plants which ore 
found in America and Asia only, it being particularly noticeable 
that it is in Asia Minor and the Caucasus mountaiDS that the rela¬ 
tives of the American species are most frequently met with. 


Plo^anue occidenUdis 
Flatanue orientalie 
I/tguidambar styraciflua 

tt (( 

R^tododendron viecoswm 
‘ ‘ Jtavum 

Rhododendron moaimum 
“ ponticum 


North America. 
Asia Minor. 
North America. 
Asia. 

North America. 
Caucasus Mts. 
North America. 
Caucasus Mts. 


Professor Magnus has, moreover, recently pointed ont that the 
fungus Uropyxis, which is a widespread American species and 
grows in Mexico, has a representative in Manchuria. In his mon¬ 
ograph on Uropyxis, Professor Magnus enumerates further species 
of fungi which occur in America and Asia only and are missing in 
other portions of the world (P. Magnus, Berichten der Deutsclien 
Botanischen Gesellschaft, Jahrgang 1899. Band xvii, Heft 8). 

Referring the reader to Professor Edwai-d S. Morse's trite article, 
Was Middle America peopled from Asia? (Appleton's Popular Sci¬ 
ence Monthly, November, 1898), I cite, from this, the following 
authoritative statements: “From the naturalist's standpoint the 
avenues have been quite as open for the aircnmpolar dUtribution of 
man as they have been for the circumpolar distribution of other 
animals and plants, down to the minutest land snail and low fungus. 
The ethnic resemblances supposed to exist between the peoples of 
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the two sides of the Pacific may be the result of an ancieot distri- 
bation arouod tbe nortkeru I'egioDS of the globe.’* 

The very remarkable suirival of certain plants and fungi, dating 
from tbe Tertiary period, in two sncL widely sundered countries as 
Asia Minor aud Noi'tb America, certainly finds a carious and strik¬ 
ing parallel in the analogy of tbe costtiical ideas and social organi¬ 
zation of Babylonia and Assyria with those of Mexico. 

What is more: A cosmical scheme, attributable to a prolonged 
observation of natural celestial phenomena, such os could beat 
have been carried on in circumpolar regions, has been shown to be 
as widespread as tbe Scandinavian flora which is present in every 
latitude and is tbe only one that is so.” 

Many of my readers will doubtless be inclined to explain the 
identity of cosmical and religious conceptions, social organization, 
and architectural plans shown to liave existed in the past between 
the inhabitants of both hemispheres, as tbe result of independent 
evolution, dating from tbe period when primitive man, emei-ging 
from savagery, was driven southward from circtunpolar regions, 
carrying with him a set of indelible unpressions which, under tbe 
influence of constant pole-star woi'ship, sooner or later developed 
and brought forth identical or analogous results. 

Those who hold this view may perhaiis go so far as to consider 
the possibility that, before drifting asunder, tbe human race hod al¬ 
ready discovered, for instance, tbe art of fire-making and of work¬ 
ing in stone, had adopted the sign of tbe cross as a year-register, 
and evolved an archaic form of social orgauizatlon. To many this 
view may furnish a saUsfactoi^ explanation of the universal spread 
of identical ideas and the differentiation of their subsequently in¬ 
dependent evolution. 

On tbe other hand, another class of readers may prefer to think 
that, while both hemispheres may have originally been populated 
by branches of the same race, at an extremely low stage of intel¬ 
lectual development, civilization and a plan of social organization 
may have developed and been formulated sooner in one locality 
than in anotlier, owing to more favorable conditions and thence have 
been spread to both oontioents by a race, more intelligent and en¬ 
terprising than others, who became the intermediaries of ancient 
civilization. 

The great problem of the ongin of American peoples lies far 
beyond the scope of tbe present work and its final solntiou can 
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only be obtained at some fntare day by tbe joint cooperation of 
Amen<»aist8 and Orientalists. On the other hand certixin incon- 
tix>vertible facts which throw light npon the question of prehistoric 
contact have been coming under my observation during mv ni-o. 
longed course of study and the presentation of these may advance 
knowledge by acting as a stimulus to discussion, inquiry and re- 
search by learned specialists. 

For re^y reference I snbmit tLe following tabnintod record of 
tbe widely sundered countries in which are found, applied to the 
governmental scheme, the same coemical divisions, respectivelv 
consisting of four, seven and thirteen parts, the group being inva- 
nably associated with the ideaof an all-embreoingOae, constitatiiig 
the Four m One, Seven in One and Thirteen in One. It is superflii- 
oils to i^d that, m each country enumerated, the eiietence of more 
or 1 ms distiiiot traces of an ancient pole-star worship and the cult 

of the sacred Middle, the Above and Below and Four Quarters f « 

tte four, seven and thirteen directions in space, have been recoided 
in the preceding pages. Important additional facts, acquired by 
reference to Hewitt’s Ruling Races of PrehUtorio Times, to which 
my .Ration wss directed by Mr. Stausbury Hagar, and to other 
tr*” * *’* “'>“<Jed in the following eummary. 

and rwlt^ -“y researches 

mv stZti^ r “ “ “ favor if specialists would draw 

rr the^tit t® deflcicncie. they may detect, and inform me 

1 i“™««ations bearing upon 

tbe aubjeota under consideration. ^ ^ 

INDIA. 

Seven sones, seven directione in apace, seven sages. 

nendfut® TTT kingdom formed of six de- 

I«n^ntand allied states surrounding the seventh ruling sUte in 

I,,. . "n.®' ■ ■ ■ “ 'a ttis conception which is worked out in 

1 ■“ ““wnudiag the central kingdom of Jambndvipa 

into which they divided India. This form of Lgdom still antive^ 
in those whioli form the tributary stttes of Chota Nagpore, for in 
all of tocae the central province is ruled by the king those sur¬ 
rounding It by his snboidinate chiefs . ! . .»i v 

Races of Prehistoric Times, p. 266). tHewitt, Ruling 

. -■ "T. no-®- 

VIUH...XU. 
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Fonr Ukes, four rivers^ four cosmical divisions, four guardians, 
p. 320. 

In the Good * Song of Lingal,' it is related how, Lingal, hav< 
ing been slain bj the confederacy [of six kingdoms surrounding 
seventh], came to life again, and with four new-born Gonds, 
founded a new race of Gonds; taught them to build houses and 
to grow millets .... He divided the people into four tribe* .... 
With these be united the four tribes descended from the Goads he 
had brought down in his first avatar .... These formed the eight 
nnited races of the tortoise-earth .... Lingal placed among them 
priests .... who mairied the new-comers to the daughters of 
the previous immigrants .... This . . marks the first stage of 
the union of the Kushikas and the Maghadas, the latter being the 
race who worshipped the mother-Haga as the sacred alligator, 
(Hewitt). 

According to the Mahabh&rata the two races of Kushikas and 
Magbadas were united under one king .... This land was calied 
by Hindu geographers Saka-dvipa, said in the Mataya Purana to 
be the land of the mountain whence Indra gets the rainthat is 
of the mountain called Khar^sah-kurra, Ushidban and SavkanU. 
** This mountain stood as tlie meetmg point of the two coufeder* 

•iwh uiDM M Cbuttlifurh which roe«u the SS gurha or onltod prortncM. Bat the 
final conaoUdated tom ot the pre-Aryan Indian Tlilage wM that trained by the En. 
ehitee. It waa they who placed the royal prorince In the centre of the klnudom 

.It waa on theae prlnclplea that the foremment ot the Oeraon rUUfe ot Chota 

Nofpore waa oonermetod. The Ooroon form of vllUfO gOTernment la that which hoe 
been preaerred with leaa alteration from aubsequent InTOdora than tlutt ot any other 
part ot India, ter the Oonona, Uundaa, Ho-kala and Bhuyoa hare always been able, 
mder the proteedon of tbelr moontaln faatneaeea, their political organisation and 
their aatoral lore ot indepeadenee, to keep their eoontry tree from the taterferenee 
ot the hated Sedba, the name by which they call the llladao. Bot theie people, who 
repelled and held thcmaclrea aloof from later invaders were of no leaa foreign origin 
tbanthoae who aaoceeded them, tor they wore All formed by the union with the matrl. 
arcbal AnatraJloldB and patriarelMt jWoiigoIt or /liNiiifk and other Xorihrm atoeha, 
moot of whom were formed Into confederated trtliea ot arCleana and agrtonlturlau In 
Aala kllDor and It waa from the eonthcim i>ArCot Aala Minor or Northern Paleetlne, 
that the Ooraona came. They tbemaelvoa aay that they came firoo Weetara India, 
from the laadot Rnhidae [the land otUie red men), but this moano Syria, the country 
whou people were called Rotou by the Egyptiana, and they were the race wtw In. 
trodneed barley and plough-tillage Into India andiCbota Kagpore. ** 

Particular attention le drawn toWylle'a MaiemeDta,qiiot^ on p. SOS, concerning 
the migration ot laraelltea to Chino, via Perela (about A. D. 6S-7S) and the native 
reeordtbat Christianity waa the aoolent religion of Ta-TslnaB Syria. HewlU’a Iden- 
ttfication of Syria as the “red land" conoee the Ooraon and Chinese traditions to 
agree in oeslgnlag it as the common source of oiigla ot their clvUlMtion. According 
to Professor Serce it was “about B.C. 600 that the PbccnlelanB peuetrated to the north- 
WMt coast ot l^la," and “tradition brought them originally from the Pertiau Guir* 
{Ancient Empire ot the East, p. 168). 
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acies of the patriarchal tribes and the matriarchal races .... Each 
confederacy is formed by six kingdoms sorrounding a seventh or 
ruling kingdom in the centre .... This, in the Iranian federation, 
is Khavaniras or Huaniratba and in India, Jombu-dvipa, the land 
of the Jambu tree.’* 

Hewitt publishes an interesting drawing (reproduced as 6g. 
73, c), formed “by the union of the four triangles representing 
the Southeastern and Northwestern races, who all looked on the 
mother mountain of the East, whence Indra gets the i*ain, as their 
national birthplace, where they became united as the Kushite race, 
the confederation of civilized man. It represents the Greek cross 
and the double dorje or thunderbolt of Vishnu and Indra and also 
a map of the Indian races, as distributed at the time of the union. 
It also forms, with spaces left open for the parent rivers,.... an 
octahedron or eight-sided figure .... and the angles of the tribal 
angles form the swastika .... the sign of the rain-god . . .., the 
great Sarof the Phoenicians ...Referring the reader to Hewitt’s 
interesting discussion of this figure with which he associates the 
origin of the swastika, I point out a fact he barely notices, namely 
that the figure coincides with the description of Mt. Meru, associ^ 
ated with four lakes, four rivers, four mythical animals and four 
guardians (p. S20). It is in connection with the cosmical Middle 
Mountain that the foundation of an earthly kingdom on the same 
plan becomes significant and the diatribntion of races figured by 
Mr. Hewitt assumes utmost importance. The representation of 
the four races by “tribal triangles,” is of special interest when 
collated with the Egyptian sign for city or state and the pyi-amid, 
the building of which I have several times alluded to as an event 
facilitating, symbolizing and commemorating the foundation of a 
quadroplicate state (pp. 220 and 221). | 

ARABIA. 

“In the land of Arabia,of the irrigating and building Minyana 
and star-worshipping Sabseans, the land of the Queen of Sheba, 
or the number seven (sheba) . . t & fresh confederacy was formed, 
to rival that of the Kushite mountain of the East.. (Hewitt, 
p. 291). ^ 

It is significant that among the Sabeeans the seven-day penod 
prevailed. 
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ASSYRIA. 

seven directione of heaven end "‘t"; 

Beven mountains, s^von kings, scven-st^ed towers, seven y 

wearing cross, tetrarchiea (?). 

RQTPT. 

Seven eles.es of people, seven dlstrlets, seven-dey period, pp. 
“mpllL division of cspital end sUU, fone fields of heaven, 
p. 372. ,_» lo j_ 1 — iSindividuals, p. 487. 


Seven Meneharieo tribes, , 85 . four classes 

Four provinces, fonr mountains, four seas, p. 

of seven each, p. 292, ^^IniB^ntion in Pelrin, Four 

Xwclve districts, p. 292. 

akcisnt japan. 

The •• Seven divine generations," each consisting of a god and 

classes of people, 2 X 4 = 8 holy quarUrs, eight great 

• 1 ...nncil of Welve divide.! into the higher councU of five 
c.Ki;nw = ‘‘ imperial Old Men" and the lower council of 

BcTpC»oan't «Ie«p*r eoiiBlder*tlotith« 

JcSanatiWhlea “ 
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.ev,„ meml^ termed Wak. Tosiyori =-Junior Old Men- 
^hamben. inoyclopatdi.). The imperial council, with the em- 
peror, thus constitated the sacred thirteeu. 

PSIUfA. 

^ren diTisions of Cosmos, seven regions, seven spirits persou- 
ifying celestial bodies and moral qualities. 

^ consisted of eix kingdoms grouped 
wund the Mntr^ royal province, “ situated under the Mllst^ ■> 

andcalledKwau-irasorHvan-iratha, ruledhySnsi-naff theori»i 

father-god of the model state identified with the pole-^ Dri^n”* 
Ute serpent (Hewitt, op. cif. p. 2113), see also /ppeudt’.X 
Fonr-fold rule embodied in king, p. 325. Darius d^r^TutS 

Persian empire into 4 X 5 = 20 satsapies, each including a cert^ 
continuous territory (Grote). ^ certain 

ORBEOC. 

Tenos divided into seven quarters, seven divisions of state.* 

P^racDlwly iaggertl« b« 

*Uo Apollo. Hermca, rST P^ttteno^ Atbono. 

»ho sMMad Uid third of which trt spoclallr 

now n^ht vhoa it |« rofcUaod that thor wore ®*****’ *FP«*r In a 

Md.byoxtoinlOB.ofthoteToii.foldcMio*.iiiS^i^“®n* awnberaoTOn 

0* Oio Coomon Udtod. Ro/ororwo to^« hS" **'**‘**®'* 

that the tpuHoao oxlotoaoo of four or Are ol^motu^JS boworer 

Oi^o, that Thoia* («40^ B. C.) hod laid 

erltfinoi olemoDt, water or fluid anbetanco and «temal, 

SMUod bod7ori7itcin.» XanoplSatoSjo^ “1* tmlTorae to an or. 

ebaasoablo and IndlTinlblo whole. aphoriSj^^Sit " “**“'* ** ®”* «»- 

Identical witb God-.” Itia nanallT ' P*»«t»»edb7 or Indeed 

flrat forratUatad the elefnente. earth air flre^Ji ** , (*** »• 0 .) who 

added a dfth, the all-embracl^ a>ther.^' ^ ^ PbUoaophera 

the aatI.or1t7 of P^fwo^aiT^iK I>orpa*, Ruaela, qootlDg 

.fvel7.hown that the fire alemenu had Oldenburg, haa^condu' 

aIroad7 occur In the Brabuanaa- ware f*“*W**k»^l 

K^lMaadwerethereforekBowa’lnIndia2leaataI**i^”''?^* PWoaoph7 of the 
^ B. a Tbt idea of tho Ato eleraeDU la m famm.^^’il^n "reath con- 

time thatdeathl. uaoaU7apoken of ae^., dleS^ ®* “‘® 

“COlBg orer Into tho FIto.” Profewor von ®''® « a 

^ pMJoaoph7 derired tho olereental Pythago. 

tranamlgratlon, ote,. and lu Kience of gwnjSt^Td 1 ** “ '^®“ ** **• ^ocW^f 
port of the latter aaaertlon. the fact tit * »ttmber. mentlonlaf. In aup. 

•ohMl of pblloaoph7. algnlAoa •• number.'Uhanu indent Indian 

nated ea •« phlloeopber, or teacher, of numii M /tST dedg. 

•oeonllug to Ollrer, «a largo portion of STr'ntii ^n“"® *‘"® ' ^^‘“♦"''‘‘bat. 
conatruetod almort wholly upon the «de«ce "®M»ion wm 
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Four tribes,^ foar caates, territorial divisioa of Attica into four 
parts, institution of tetrarcbies. Thessaly anciently divided into 
four tetrarchics. Institution (between 600>560 B. C.) of cycle 
or period, marked by the four sacred Olympic games, one of which 
took place in one of four cities each year in rotation. Fisistratus 
added the quadrennial or greater Pauathemea to the ancient annual 
and lesser Pauathenaia (Grote, History of Greece, voi. 4). 


Kircher (Osdip. Bgjrpt, ii. t> Uiat ercryUtlng la luiULrc wm explnlaeit on thi« prin- 
clpl« alone." 

Botarnlog to Proteooor too SchroeUer'n work I refer the reader to pp.MaodSS, and 
aotee for aa extremely latoreetlng dlfcuaMoa of the Greek name ef the flfUi eleinent 
thatflgarcelB the work of rhllolatu, the llratwho wrote a treotUe oaUie Pythagorean 
•yateia of pbtlooophy. The name employed has b««n deciphered bydlfferent authorlde* 
as or Sa««. The lnt4^rpTetatioo givea ta that the 

nano (the fli«t ayllable of whlelt roeore la the word Olympoa) elffalflod " that which 
moree or Carrie* wlthlt tlie antreree." Profesoor tob Selirocdor euggeeu that the 
niTno may bo a corraptlOD of Che Sanscrit name for »ther, the all-embracing element, 
gkipK. I renture to recall bero tbe curioaa ftict that, In ancient Mexico, tho symbol, 
eaeloslag the foar cleracnte, is always doelgaated as tbe ollla, a word associated 
with tho Idea of " moTomeat” and of llfeaByoll. 

In Ills work on tho " Pythagorean Triangle," the Rer. Q. OUeer gtves aa extremely 
clear accoont of tlio Pythogoreso pblloeophy and tells us that Its central thought Is 
the Idea Of aunbor, thoreeogultlonof tho "namerieal and mathemadeal relatione of 

(yjjgg.•• •• The Pythagoreans soeni,*’says Arietetlo, "to have looked upon 

sumlterasthe principle and, so to speak, tlio matter of which oxlstoncee eonsist;" 
and again " they supposed the elements of number to be tho elements of existence, 
and pronounced the whole hesron to be bsrmooy and number." 

Concerning tbe universe, like many oorly thinkers, os a sphere, they placed In the 
heart of It the central fire to which they gave the name of Hestla. tbe hearth or altar 
of tho uBlTorae, the citadel or throne of Kens. Around this move the ten heavenly 
l)o<iios.the earth revolved on Its own axis. 

They developed a list of ten fundamental oppoeidons: 1, limited and nnlinltad; 
S odd sad even; 8. one and many; 4, right and left; 8, mascullnoand feminine; 8, rest 
aodmoUon; 7, stralghtsnderookod; 8, light anddorknese;8, good and evil. . Tbe 
union of opposltee la which consists ti>e exlstencoof things Is borinony; hence tbe 
expression that tbe whole heaven or the whole universe is haraeny." PolnUng oat 
that it is only by a comblnsdon of odd and even numbers thiA a harmonious eycle 
is cresued, I oontlnuo to cite Worn Mr. Oliver’s work: " Tbe decade, ss the basic of 
tbe numerical system, appeared to them to comprehend all other numbers la icaelf, 
and to H are applied, therefore, the epithets quoted above of number In general. 
Similar langnogo Is held of the number ' four' because It Is the flrst square nnrober 
and Is also tbe potentUl decade (1 +8 4 8+4ail8). Pythagoras Is celebrated oetho 
dlecoverer of the holy "Tetrakto* " the fountain sad root of orer-Urtng nature, or the 
Cosmos conslstlag of Plre, Air, Karth, Water, tho four roots of all oxIsUng things. 

" Kumber," says Fhilolaos, "Is great and perfect and omnipotent, and the princl* 
pie and guide of divine and bumsu life. Kumber then la tlie principle of order, the 
principle on which ooemos or ordered world exists." Wltliont number and the lliulto- 
tloa which number brings, there would only be chaos and the illimitable, a thought 
abhorrent to the Greek mind. 

I " The four Ionic tribes wero abolished by Rlolstlioaee (810 B. C.) who twcoted. In 
their plgse, ten new tribes founded on anew prloclpl«,lndq»eotl«ntof tlrageotosand 
phratri^'Bach BOW tribe comprised a certain number of demes or cantons with the 
enrolled proprietors and realdenu In each of them. Bach tribe had s chapel, sacred 
rites and festivals and a common fund for such meetings, In honor of Its eponymous 
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Twelve tribes formed by Cccrops—represented by twelve chiefs, 
+ Cecrops = tbirteen. 

It is most interesting to find this division adopted in Plato’s de 
Legibus, in which it is imagined that three elderly statesmen come 
together, belonging respectively to Athens, Crete and Lacedsemon, 
to discuss the re^tablishment of the depopulated ci^ of Magnesia 
in Crete. Aristotle has insinuated that the scheme proposed by 
Plato was not original and had been actually realized at Lacedse¬ 
mon. Mr. George Barger, the able translator of Bohn’s edition 
of Plato’s Works, in bis introduction to vol. v, remarks that, if that 
were the case, Plato would never have wasted his time in writing 
two elaborate treatises on matters already well known, when it 

hero, admlaUtvtd bjr iMmlxreof tta own ehotoe; end theaUtuee of all ttie ten 
epoDfmoxia heroea. fraternal patrona of the democracy, wero planted In the moat con. 

aplcuooa part of the agora of Athena. The demea taken altogether, Included 

the entire enrlace of AtUea. Simultaaeonaly Klelethenea divided the year Into ten 
portlone called Prytaalaa,-Uie Sfty aenatore of each tribe talcing by tamatho doty of 
ooeacant aUendaneo during cne prytany and reealvlng during tliatUme. the title of 
TbePryUnea. The order of precedence among the tribes In theae duties was anna, 
ally determined by lot ... . Moreover, a farther snbdtvlelon of the prytany into 
Sve periods of aoven daya each and of the fifty trlbe-eenatora into five bodies of ten 
each, wae rocognlud; each body of ten prealdod in the aenato for one period of eeren 
daya, drawing lota every day among UioIt number for anew ohalman called Spls- 
tat4a,to whom, during hli day of ofilce were eonfldori the keya of the acropoUa and the 
treaiury, together wltli the dty leal.The remaining aenatore, not belonging to the 
prytonUlDg tribe, night of oonrae attend If they choie, but the attendance of nine 
among them, one from eeeh of the remaining nine trlbei. was Imperatively neeeesary 
to eonetitnto a ralld meeting and to laaure a oonitant reproaenutioa of the oolloctiva 
people.'* During Ihoae Uter tlmee-the ekkleela or forma] aaeembly of the cltlzene. 

waa oonvaned fbnrtlmea r^larly during each prytany. (op. eU., vol. iv, p* 

188). Special attenClOB li drawn here to ttie Intimate aasoolatlon of the ayatem' of 
government and the calendar, analogoua to the andeot Mexican eyetom. 

•• The number of InhaWtanti an Ideal etate ahonid contain and their numerical or. 
f anlaatlon were eridently anbjecte of anpreme Intereat to Greek auteemen and pbit. 
OBophera. The great work by Arletoteloa (884-828 B.C.) on PoUUoa, 'according to 
Orota,' waa based on a eolloetlon made, by himself, of lU different consUtutlonB of 
statca, which colleettou has, aatortiuiately. been lost." *■ The purpose of oomfortable 
•ubelatenco for which commoow6althiareloiUtut*d,requlrlog a minute snbdlvlelon 
of labor," Arittocle laya, that" in thli partleular view, the more populous the comma 
nlty lu end will be the more completely sttalned ... AU things considered he doclarea 
In favour of whatwoold be now deemed a very small commonwealth. eonsiatlnKof 
16,000 or 90,000 dcUena." 

" In hla ‘ Book of lAwa ’ Plato Intended to delineate a more practicable aoheme of 
govemraeatthaflthatofbla first. . . Hla two repnbhcanearly agroeIn tonn. though 
they differ In magiltnde; the first containing one ihooaand and the second five thou- 
sand and forty rasa beating am# ... In hla aecond republlehe equalizes ei rtate e bat 
leaves populztlM anllmlted ... A rcgulaUon directly the reverse ef this la intro¬ 
duced by one of themoetaneleet wrlten on the enbject of polities, Pbeldon of Corinth 
who llmiu popoUtlOD, but doee not oqoallzo poasestlona . . . The republic, planned 
by the architect Hlpi>odamua,eenalated of ten thonaand men, divided Intothethroe 
classes of artlfieera. boabandmen and soldiers. The territory he llkewlae divides into 
threo portlODi: the saored, destined lOr the Tarione exlgendea of public worship; 
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h.ve been sufflcient to point oat . . . the inetitntione of 
SourgoB OB the pattern, if not of a fanltleea 
of onl, that approached the nearest to perfection. 

^ i/Tthe charge made by Aristotle by saying that his 

0^0.::.^ ailteSr for not Ling original, for it was thus 
hAwn that as some of them were practicable, since they had al 
TOdy been pu‘ P™ctice-the rest, which were 
of listing Ltitutions than the constrccUon of a J 

“ri^^thnnion a most beautiful phi.oeopby wo, to^ lonn^ 
hich had been handed down from ancient times . . . “f" 

rLLineIhe plan discussed by the three statesmen and submitted 

aa.w,.us. uw. . ™ 

r:rr::i.TwCSrrsue .al.wa .» S,<hr »u .!« y«r 

rtC, by onudr dtl*eBi«k]*rachi 

the A thenUni pta»t«^ « bo^9f chMkldleoe. Thii U » eyetem whlcl» 

or the Athenian* In theday* ot thetr 

we dmll tod hereafter ttolr poorer clttieni. partly to eerve m 

power; pwtly with.rtewo^rojimng^^^^^ The-AtUc 

gorrl-B amonf a Jti,oolMiCllUett*: they were not oolonlet^ 

kUruch* did not loie 1,. » totally different nwne-bat they catt^ 

the Gredan ienee and they a— knoe^ 7 ' ^ conquered lande by 

.ponded eery nearly to wa* alwaye more or leee palnftHly Jelt 

Borne. The Increa—of the poorer Uomcblee -nlout by Athene, of 

In every Grecian city . . • • ' * ‘ ' .-iBnpcnimeaenre outofthemnltipUcation 

which thU to Euto~ w" ^wiThe? «wnded*^H>wer wa* employed In providing for 
of the poorer number "fow thotuand" epedally dedg^ted U of 

.... (cp.ftf.vol.4.p.lTl). The num^ ^phnbet expreedng It wae the 

Particular mtereotbecame ,,1 ^ychal-‘ ,* 

delta. In the form of tMt* are: timt the foundation of eoch a ool- 

quarter.” The idea. of a pyramid by the cenqne,^ 

ony woddhaveb-DCommcmoi^ W^ the tnrtltntlon of a 

rt—. the dlvUlon of labor nmong»l them pr^ « ^ 

whdal organltailon on the famllUr p ^ activity the mere act of build- 

^muSle mean* of eetaWWting the Ane wledem 

rn"«tderd.rectionandgdton«m«.t^^^ ^ ^ 

of the ancient klnge, clvUleere becen the work of rearing an empire by 

piisn of organlratlon. 

itow,w.Bwin,w.c«-y«^*^**’*^*- 928 
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to them by the anonymous Athenian who, according to Cicero 
Plntarch and Bocckh, was Plato himself. 

In the c^e of “the Magnesiaus, whom a god is again raising 
np and settling into a colony ... a divine polity . .." Plato says; 

* ‘ ^ place, to build the city as much as 

possible m the middle of the country. . . . After this to divide it 
into twelve partsi and placing first the temple of Hestia, and Zeus 
^d Athene, to call it the Acropolis and to throw around a clrcu. 
Iw enclosure and from it to cut the city and all the country into 
twelve parts. But the twelve parts ought to be equalized 

and the allotments to be five thousand and forty,.After 

this to assign the twelve allotmento to the twelve gods and to 
call them by their names and to consecrate to eacli the portion atr 
^ned by lot and to caU it a phyle; and again to divide the 
^elve ^tlons of the cty in the same manner as they divided the 
rest of the oountiy, and that each should possess two habitations 

^e method end.(B. v, C. 14).M^e ought, in 

toe first place, to resume the number five thousand and forty 
because it had and has now convenient distributions, both the 
bole number and that which was assigned to the wards, which 
Tve down as the twelfth part of the whole, being exactly four 
hundred and twenty. And as the whole number has twelve divis- 

each dmsioa M a sacred gift of a deity through its following both 

Tave Zde^'^ I««oi,s indeed 

have made a more correct distribution than othere, and with 

th« im4e of aomlxir W, 

Acooreinf to tSe PrthAmreana ar« ®®*®**lw4.bolhofwhlch Dainl>ert, 

CoocoItJ that I*l.toC?n^l“ a tT. Sn of Sf 

*»rpt AoC ol.owh«re, and wtili .eamri J!.Vi! P*rt* ft»und in 

hU work, to have t»e«o coonectod with the, *rom other poitiona of 

«ch under the mperlntendeace u!rtw*«To^***f***^ IntotweWe months. 

Add Uie remark ibAt, In B. \i c a Pbna 8*®**«r gods.” To this note I 

thrice four trihos. r^mieudw S '*^*7 “« twelve trll>o, a. •• the 

one for eacli tribe. It should ^ u *waJl^h!J latcrprotere," 

the division into twelve snd Is soDDosofl to h.*!)^ ^^*^*’* ** *® have employed 
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better fortune have dedicated the dietribotiou to 

now assert that the number five thousand and forty 

chosen most con-eotly, as it has aU divisions as far as Wdye, 

beginning from oue, except that by cleveu; . • • • • * ' ’ 

. . let ns distribute '’"fnstitutf monthly 

. -^e a^rding to^e 

divisions of the wards and twelve to that of the city. 

and Pern. f-ativals.let there 

»* As regards the number of . • • lesnvais 

be three hQudred and sixly-five . . . twelve 

istrales may always sacnfice . * ■ * ‘ ‘ .. ^ name 

festivals to the twelve gods from whom each tnbe has 

conueetto^th the present comparative research, that 

“r. . , -V; .a«er 

r^rr^oT." r" - 
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respective portions, tbe guard offleers, lead out, ^Aangi■ng the places 
of tliS cowntry co)iita}\tly by going to the place next m order tovoarde 
the rigid in a eirde, and let (As right he that tohieh is in the east. 
But as tbe years come around, in the second year*, in order that 
the greatest portion of the guards may become acquainted with 
tbe country, not only at one season of the year, bat that as many 
as possible may know tborongbly in addition to the country, at tbe 
same time what occurs relatively to each spot in the country at 
each season, let the officers lead tlteyn out again to the lefty constanUy 
(Mnging tlu jiace until they go through the second year. In the 
third year it is meet to choose other rural stewards and guard 

officers as the five curators of the twelve young men. 

There were to be three city stewards, dividing the twelve parts of 

the city into throe.and five Market'Stewards, to be 

chosen from ten elected” . . . 

It is deeply interesting to consider from the standpoint of com¬ 
parative study the principal featiues of the perfected scheme pro¬ 
posed by Plato, in tbe fifth centuiy B. C., for the establishment of 
an ideal colony, which is designated as a “divine polity" or a 
“ holy land." This is especially the case when we see that Plato 
himself states that it is the conformity of the states to the inherent 
laws of natiu-e, that confew upon it divinity or holiness. It seems 
impossible not to recognize that both ideal republics of Plato were 
intended to be “ celestial kingdoms" or “kingdoms of heaven" 
and that he expounded and doubtlessly perfected, an ancient ideal 
which had been more or less successfully carried out in different 
countries during many centuries before his time. 

Having studied the proposed scheme for tbe foundation of a 
new colony of the Greeks, who proudly maintained that “ it was 
meet that tbe Greeks should rule barbarians," and pursued a regn- 

* CoMlUeriog that the employment of aUver or gold eaireacy araoDg Uio aatiOBB of 
anUquUy liae been regarded, by eome. u a proof of adraneod eultare. It 1« iotereeClDg 
to learn, from tbe following paeeago, that, aa a reanh of oxpeilflDoe and with wladom 

and foreeight, Plato rooommeodedtheadoptloaof dlfferentforinaof coirencyln each 
different etato, In order to arert tbe dangera reaulting from the aocumnlaUoo of 
rtchce. A Uw.. . that no prlrato perwn be permitted to poeeeea any nold or aU- 
Ter; but that there be a coin for the eake of dally exchange, which it la almoet neoee. 
aary for hanOlerefta to change and for all who hare need of eoeh thlnge to pay the 
wages duo to Mrod perwna, be they alaTee or domeaUe aerrante. On which uceoont 
we say that fAsp wart poaaeaa coin wMcA U o^oeOte to tAeataeftea, but oTne worfA wmmott 
fAareaf .y'ataah/nd.** Ilia eurloua to note how oloacly the employment of the eoMa 
bean. In ancient Mexico and of wampum la North America, aa the ataple currency 
fuldUed tbe pnrpoae reoogniaed aa deatrable, by Plato. 
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lar Bvatem of colonizatiou, let us now obtain an idea of the mode in 
which Greeks batl previously founded colonies by reading the follow- 
ing passage from Grote’s History of Greece, vol. iv, chap, xxyn: 

“Under reign of Psammetichus, king of Egypt, about the middle 
of seventh century B.C., Grecian inci-cenaries were first established 
in Egypt and Grecian traders admitted . . into the Nile.* The 
opening of this new market emboldened them to traverse the di- 
rwt sea which separates Krfite from Egypt-a dangerous voyage 
with vessels which rarely ventured to lose sight of laud—and seems 
to have first made them acquainted with the neighboring coast of 
.hence arose the foundation of the important col¬ 
ony called Kyrfinfi about 630 B. C. 

Thfira was the mother-city, herself a colony from Lacedeemou 
.... political dissension among its inhabitants .... bad seo^ 
WD8, distress and over-population led to the emigration that founded 
Kvrinfc • The ockist Battns was selected and consecrated 

to work of founding the colony- into 

which Thera wu divided, emigrants were drafted for Uie colony, one 
brother being singUd out by lot from the different families . . . . 

The band which accompanied Battus was gcncially suppli^ with 
provisions for one year and was all conveyed in two ^ntekonters 
— armed ships with fifty rowers each. Thus humble was the 
sUrt of the mighty Kyrfcue. After six years residence in oue spot 
they abandoned it and were conducted to a better site by guides, 
saving • * Here, men of Hellas, is the place for yon to dweU, for 

here the sky is perforated.-* The small force brought over by 

u, pro.. th.t. ■■Or.iaoo .o.«,i.aol.. 

bMalwari been nouid for Iw ^ eonount aupply. .loriwU»® tammer 

plains. satUing In p^ls “‘*^®** ifeatnro of KyrShl, mort ronowned In 
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BattuB was euabletl at first to frateraiKe witli the indigenous Lib- 
yans,—next, reinforced by additional colonists and availing them¬ 
selves of the power of native chiefs, to overawe and subjugate 
them .... 

“ The Thenean colonists seem to have married Libyan wives, 
whence Herodotus describes the women of KyrfinG and Barka ns 
following, even in his time, I’eligious observances indigenous and 
not Hellenic. Even the descendants of the primitive ockist Bat- 

tua were semi-Libyan.We must bear in mind tliat the 

population of the [Grseco-Libyau] cities was not pure Greek, but 
more or less mixed, like that of the colonies in Italy. Sicily or 
Ionia . . . Isoln-ates praises the well-chosen site of the colony of 
Kyr6n6 because it was planted in the midst of indigenous natives 
apt for subjection and far distant from any formidable enemies. 
.... We are then to conceive the first Theiiean colonists as es- 
tablUhed in their lofty fortified post Kyrlnfe. in the centre of Lib* 
yan Perioeki, till then strangers to walls, to arts and perhaps even 
to cultivated land.To these rude men the Theneans com¬ 

municated the elements of Hellenism and civilization, not without 
receiving themselves much that was non-Hellenic in return, and 
perhaps the reactionary influence of the Libyan element against 
the Hellenic might have proved the stronger of the two bad they 

not been reinforced by new-comers from Greece.Almnt 

648 B. C. owing to discontent, etc., the regal prerogative of the 
Battiad line was terminated and a republican government estab- 

•aoleot Umsa L hoja ?? oiroaroatance moat havo operated la 

H nuderataad the erpreaelon-roaiiuln o( Ufe”and the 

*»i«Mcredcentral monatala with pooleofwaterandatmlMe 
flowl^in foor dlrecttone. It remarkable and highly sngeeaUTOhowcloeeIr the 
lop^ph.»l d....n br Or«., .f . J.™ tt. 

“*• chalaof Skardua, north of the el!!?n 
wh^connocu Olympue with Plnduand which forma the aoithweatern bonodarr 
® 0*ne«pHon of Mt. Mem. for inetasce ^ 

on ThesaaJy ae a fonrth. here are fottr dlatlneeineloeed plalne 

on the eaet aide of thU long range of Sfcardae and Plndna,-each ceoeiwUr bonnded 

Me deft to *o « »lplne height. m,a each^Jn^g onij 

fh. S rtTer.-tba Axlae.tbeErtgCn. the BaUakmSn and 

the ^eloa Mp^rely. All fonr plalne. . are of dlatlngalehed ferttUty •* 

^ '*''*• ridnity of Olympoa, the Qreelu •• dlrlne 

“ » Proree to he geograplUenUy 
aeeoclAted with foor remartable plalne and rlvera. ^ 
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lished; the diapoaseesed prince retaining both the landed domains 
and various sacerdotal functions which had belonged to hia prede¬ 
cessors.” 

ROUS. 

Seven hills, seven places of worship, 8eptem%nrate> seven minis¬ 
ters, Septizonium, p. 464. 

Roman quadrats, Janus quadrifrontis, quadruplicate territorial 
division carried ont. Palestine, for instance, divided into four 
tetrarchics under Roman rule. 

Twelve go<ls, twelve montlis, etc. 

New Rome divided into four parts, eacii consisting of thiitcen 
prefectures i, e. fifty-two prefectures in all. 

OAUL. 

Seven proNnneea. 

BRIT AIK. 

Seven kings = heptarchy. 

Four kings of Kent = tetrarchy. 

IRB1.AMD. 

Seven sanctuaries grouped around central tower. 

Four associates of king of Erin. 

Group consisting of 121 = 13 stone figures, p. 469. 

SCAKDINAVIA. 

Four guardians of four quarters. 

Thor, supreme divinity, pole-star god, seat^ and holding “seven 
stars,” the symbol of seven-fold power, in his hand- 

Group consisting of royal throne surrounded by 12 stones. Odin 
.associated with twelve “godes,” p. 472. 


KORTH AUEBICA. 

Huron confederacy = seven tribes, quadrlform city, 2X4 = 8 
gentee, p. 198. 


ZUKI. 


Seven directions in space, seven quarters of city, seven tribes, 
seven towns. 

Four bands of priests, p. 201. 

Twelve, i. s., thirteen priesthoods, p. 201. 

P. U. PAFEBS 1 69 
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MEXICO. 

Seven tribes issned from seven caves, seven gods or chiefs p 
62. 

Four quarters of city, represented by four chieftains, four sub- 
rulers, four divisions of army, four year signs, four tribes, four 
tribal tiees (fig, 52), four storied pyramids. 

Thirteen divisions or parts, p. 181. 

Calendar and state organized into 4 X 13 = 52 parts. 

TUCATAN. 

Title of ruler, “ the divine Four/" four sub-rulers, four royal 
brothers, four-year periods, p. 218, four quarters, p. 223, four 
year signs. 

Twelve i. e. thirteen priest-rulers of Mayapan, p. 209. 

GUATEMALA. 

Seven tribes, seven day period, p. 179. 

Pour nations, four provinces, four capitals, four Tullans, pp 
164, 171. 

Thirteen divisions of irarrioi'S, p. 179. 

PERU. 

Empire named “ Four in one,” Creator named <* Earth, air. 
Are and water in One,” four provinces, four viceroys. 

Twelve i, e. thirteen wards in Cuzco, twelve divisions of year, 
p. 144. 

Before commenting upon the above summary, and as its necessary 
complement, a brief examination must be made of the various modes 
in which the phenomenon of celestial axial rotation figured In the 
rituals of primitive people. 

OLD WORLD. 

The lighting of “sacred fire,” by means of the wooden fire-drill 
and the wooden socket block, appears as the most ancient and 
widespread ritualistic performance. 

To begin with, the reader is requested to read carefully the fol¬ 
lowing detached extracts from Hewitt’s work: 

“In the Rig-Veda the Aryan invaders of Lydia are called the 
Tritso/the boring people,’ who used tlie fire-drill; also Area, ‘sons 
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of Aranl,* the fire>driU, whose sacred number is four/’. 

** In India, from lime immemorial, by a process like churning, 
fire has been piXMluced by the Araui, made of the Asbvattha (Ficus 
religiosa) wood, being twirled repeatedly round till the fire is 
lighted, by a string fixed in the cross-bar at its top,” a method, 1 
may odd, which is a later development of the more primitive mode 
of twirling the fire>dnll by band. **Tbe Kusbites . . . believed 
that life was generated by the union of heat with water . . . and 
that heat was, in the astronomical myth, engendered by the revo* 
lution of the Great Bear and the connection between it, the vital 
heat and the creating water is shown in one of its Akkadian names, 
Bel-a*sar-a, which means 'the fire god who measures the water yoke’ 
(R. Browu and Sayce), or, in other words, Bel, thedistribotor of the 
water allotted to the earth. From this heavenly cistern and fire- 
drill, in which marichi, the fire-spark, is hidden, the water of life 
is distributed.” 

Compare the preceding with the following statements: "Accord¬ 
ing to the Arab doctrine of the pole, the seven stars of the Great 
Bear and the star Canopus [ ?] formed the fire-drill.” According to 
Hewitt. . It was the Ashvins, . . . the twin brothers of day and 
night,.. identified with the twin stars in Gemini, who twirled round 
the fire drill of the northern pole ... or, according to a later hymn, 
drove through the seas with one of the wheels of their chariot ia 
Ursa Major and one in heaven,—that is, to drive aronnd the pole.’* 
A deeper comprehension seems to be afforded by this association 
of the Ashvins with the axis, of the significance of the two fig¬ 
ures (of a god and his consort) who, in the Sippar tablet, appear 
to be directing the wheel of Shamasb—the world-axis and symbol 
of quadruplicate terrestrial government (see p. 865). Reference 
should also be repeated here, to Al-kutb and Al-fass, the Arabian 
names for Polaris, respectively signifying the axle and the hole of 
the axle, also to the pole star of Northern India—Grahadhara,— 
the "pivot of heaven,” and to the significant fact that in Egyptian 
hieratic script the word an = the Akkadian and Sumerian word for 
heaven, and Babylooian-Assyrian word for god, is found rendered 
by a man "taming aronnd,” an action expressing the verb an. 

It is interesting to collate these statements with the descriptions 
of Dhmva (see p. 448, note 1), the personification of centrifugal 
power, who, as he toms, causes the heaven to revolve around the 
fixed centre on which he stands, resting on one foot only, and to 
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note how the two distinct ideas of central stability and rotation 
inflaenced the making of pi^an divinities. The idea of stability 
was perpetuated in the honse-pole which sustaiucd Aman, the roof 
of primitive dwellings in the column an, which supported the 
temple roof and in time was tranBforme<l into a licrmcs, or, in 
Egypt, into a statue of Amea>ra, and in the mytiiicul mountain of 
the North, Sama, whicii supported the heaven (Sama). Dhruvn's 
taming round on one foot, which implies the use of the other, re¬ 
appears in the Hepbaistos of Greek mythology, who was, as Hew¬ 
itt tells us (p. 504), ‘%e fire-drill and its driver, and was called 
AmphUGuoeis, or he who halts on both legs, . . . was cast from 
heaven by Zeus, and was the husband of the fire-socket, the first 
form of the Greek goddess Aphrodite.'* 

For information regarding the cult of the fire-socket, the con¬ 
struction of the Hindu fire-altars in the form of a woman, repre¬ 
senting “ mother-earth" or ** the primeval mother," Aditi, I refer 
the reader to Hewitt’s work, and also to p. 823 of the present 
publication, where the description of the Jiddah sanctuary proves 
the existence of the same ancient form of cult in Arabia. Hewitt 
relates on page 170 that, on the fire-altar, the central fire called 
Agni jatavedas is kindled when the officiating priest addresses in 
the words of Rig-Vedaiii, 29, 4: “We place thee, 0 Jatavedas, in 
the place of Ida (the moantain daughter of Manu) in the navel 
(nabha) of the altar, to carry our offerings." In Rig-Veda, x, 61, 
wc are also told how Nabha-Nedisbtha (that which is nearest to 
the navel) was bom from ^e union of celestial lightning flash 
with the earth, and how, on his birth, he claimed to be the su¬ 
preme god, saying: “ This, our navel, is the highest. 1 am his 
son ... 1 am the twice-bora son of the law (of nature) . . Hew¬ 
itt (p. 171) regards, moreover, the image of the goddess of the 
earth altar found by Schliemann in the second city from the bottom 
of the six cities, built one over another on the site of Troy, a 
counterpart of the Hindu fire-altar. It is significant that the 
Trojan image exhibits a triangle surrounded by seven disks, and 
containing the swastika, which Hewitt designates as “the holy fire, 
the sun of the revolving year,” a view curiously, though indistinctly, 
analogous and parallel to that I have formulated in the present 
research. 

*‘In the Brahmanas the Try-Ambika offering, a very ancient form 
of the rain festival, is described ... Its sanctity dated from the 
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days of primeN’al theology, for the offerings were made on a spot 
outside and to the nortJi of the consecrated area, and on one inter¬ 
sected by cross-roads, and thus marked by the croas snored to the 
rain-god, which is sud to be Badra’s favorite bannts, and the 
baiting place of the Agnis . . . Hence the festival is dedicated to 
Rnd-ra, the red (rud) god, the father of the seven Marat stars . . . 
He is called the red god from the spark of fire kindled hj him in 
the tire socket when he was the fire-drill, and from being reddened 
by the blood of the victim slain in his sacrifices when he was tlie 
sacrificial stake to which the annual victims, whose blood fertilized 
tlie ground, were bound, and this name was continued to him when 
he l>ecame the red cloud of the thunderstorm which infused the 
soil of life into the earth by pouring on it the life-giving rain, the 
blood of the creating god 

In the Itig-Veda the rain-god is termed Usbana, the “ lord of 
fire,” who is mode to exclaim: “ It is I who pour down rain for 
the good of creatures.” It was he who was also known as Vanina, 
the Greek Onranos, who . . . became the god of the dark night. .. 
The union [in India] of the patriarchal worshippers of the North¬ 
ern father-god, with the matriarchal races of the south was fol¬ 
lowed by the miners, metal-workers and artisans of the early 
bronze age, who looked on fire and the life-giving beat as tbe 
author of life. These were the people (of Finnic origin) who em¬ 
ployed the word ku for god, in Asia Minor became the worshippers 
of the mother goddess Magba, the socket block from which fire 
was generated by the fire-drill, and it was they, “the Sons of 
Magha ” that became the Maghi of Persia and the Maghadas of In- 

dian history. . . , j 

In connection witii the union of a northern patriarchal and a 

Boutbem matriarchal race, an astronomical myth deserves particulw 

attention, as it commemorates tlie combination of a feimnine colt 
of the Pleiades, the “ spinning stars,” with a masculine colt of 
Ursa Major. According to this myth, related by Hewitt, the 
« Spinners” = Krittakas (from krit, to spin) were “the mother- 
stars of the earth,” who were married to the seven 8ta« of the 
Great “ Bear, the father-stai-s of the North.”' Remarking how 


..-TbU meupborlcal asm. tth. KrtttiOus) w« 
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curiously the assigntneut of the north to the male aud the south 
to the female elemeut coincides with what has been noted in 
Egypt, I note here the iuteresUng detail recorded by Hewitt (p. 
879) that to this day the Hindu bnde and bridegroom mpectively 
pay reverence to the Pleiades and Ursa Major, before worshipping 
the pole-star, " the 8potte<l bull,*' on entering their house. It 
would seem as though the fulfilment of this ritual might limit the 
Hindu marriage season to some particular time of the year, marked 
by the position of the Pleiades; in which connection it is interest¬ 
ing to remember that, iu Mexico, the culmination of the Pleiades 
at midnight marked the New Year festival, when sacred fire was 
rekindled and the union of Heaven and Earth took place. On pp. 
180-132 of Hewitt’s work, vol. i, the reader will find instructive 
data regarding Pleiades festivals. 

The preceding details appear to show that whereas a northern 
patnarchal race would uatnrally symbolize axial rotation by the 
fire-drill, a sontbero matriarchal race would adopt the spindle for 
the same purpose. Such a ritualistic use of the spindle would 
undoubtedly afford a very simple explanation for the presence of 
cross-symbols and swastikas and other designs of religious signifi¬ 
cance upon the terra-cotta spinning whorls found in such quanti¬ 
ties iu Troy, for instance, and the cited allusiou on one of these, 
to the pole-star god, Tur, corroborates this view.’ 

It is instructive to trace how, amongst primitive agricultural 
races, the art of spiuniug, the employment of beasts of burden, the 
invention of the oil-press which “ was used in Asia Minor as it has 
been used for time immemorial in India to extract the oil of the 
sesame seeds," aud of the wheel and cart, Influenced their respect¬ 
ive adoption of symbols of axial rotation. In turn, these symbols 
suggested and created divergent forms of ritual and religious cult. 
“The Turanians.... when they had evolved the idea of the god 

to India, where they dlrlded the people Into RiUlde or trede nalone, foanded on 
oommoslty of fnnetioo, end dlaooTored how lo ue cotton thremd for weeTtog. The 
roTerence of tho Aahun Kiuhlke for the Pleledee, whoio mother ster U Amb^ elso 
proree them to be ooneected with the flOoUiweetam Semite*, the Hinydritle Areb* 
of Soutbora Arable, the land of Sheba, Tnoaniog meentng the aeren atera of 
tho coDateUetlon of the Greet Beer, celled by tiie Areb* AUnhe, wbo Sret worehippod 
tbe Plelede* with Iti 6 ster*. the eacrod namber of the Aahnre, ee their mother 
ooBateUatlon. neder the name of Tor^yye, or children of tbe tother.pole (tor of the 
TnninUn nee)-•• (Hewitt). 

»Verion# writers here obeerred end pointed out the close reeembUsOe to form end 
decoration, between the terre.cotte whorls found, In profoelon, la Kexico and those 
of Troy. 
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of heaven as the pole turned by tbe revolving days and weeks 
symbolized it as tbe pole of the threshing floors aroand which the 
oxen were driven.” Tbe reader is referred here to the passages 
from the Bbagavnta-purana quoted in the present work (note 1, p. 
448)) in which axial rotation is compared to '* oxen taming around 
their stakes,” to which must be added tbe Vedic oue-wbeeled car 
to which one horse named seven was yoked” (see p. 452, note 1), 
and the revolving wheel and tbe revolving measuring pole of the 
potter and builder castes, which united formed the Telia caste. 

In the Vaya Puraua, ** the seven Maruts drive tbe stars which 
are bound to it by ties invisible to man, round the pole. They 
move round like the beam in the oil-press, for its bottom is, as it 

were, standing still, while its end moves round ”. 

In tbe ritual ** tbe Sanscrit Isha or tbe beam which turns this pole 
of heavenly oil-pressing mill, is tbe husband and father.” A 
diverging view, which developed and combined tbe ideas of fixity 
and circular motion with tbe kindling of tbe vital spark by tbe 
wooden fire-drill, caused tbe living tree to become the emblem of 
tbe tribal father or mother.' Tbe custom, still in use among some 
primitive people, of drilling for fire in the dry, inflammable bark of 
dead trees of a particular species, may have forcibly directed the 
choice of tribal trees. At ^1 events, in India, we fiud the mango 
or Am tree, which recurs in Egyptian script (see fig. 68, 22), the 
fig-tree, the udumbara, the date-palm and other trees established 
as tbe parent trees of different tribes, who made their respective 
house-poles and presumably tbclr fire-drills and sockets, from their 
wood. The carious ritual of manning men and women to their 
respective mother or father tribal trees, before they are wedded 
to their respective husbands and wives is mentioned by Hewitt 
on p. 237, etc. This close bond between some special kind of 
tree and a tribe is a point which I particularly emphasize on acconnt 
of its analogy to ancient Mexican, Maya and Peruvian tribal 
trees. ^ 

Returning to a study of the pole and the beam of the oil-press we 
find that, in Essay ii, Hewitt ti-aces the Greek myths of Ixion and 
Koronis to the Hindu comparison of the heavens to a revolving oil- 
press and, in the ritnal of tbe Vajapeya sacrifice, refers tbe dawn of 
astronomy to the observation of the revolutions of the pole and the 
reckoning of the seven days of the week. . .. “Ixion, when raised 
to heaven, was the rain-god, who turned one wheel, to which his 
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bands and feet were fixed by Hermes, the fire-god, continuously 
in the air, and this is merely a mythic way of saying that he 
was the fire-drill, made as the revolving pole to rotate perpetually, 
and by being tuimed to every side in his winged course, to produce 
life-giving heat, the generator of rain. . . The Greek Ixion is the 
same word as the Sanscrit AksLivan, the driver of the axle (aksJia). 
. . . Ixion is also, accortling to Bopp and Pott, connected with 
the root ik, pouring water, which appears in ichor, ‘ the blood of 
the gods,’ the water of life.’* 

“Moreover, the Sanscrit aksha is a word of which the original is 
found in the Gond akkha, an axle. In the summer festival of the 
agricultural Gonds, called Akkhndi or Akhtuj, the worship of 
the cart axle or Akkha takes place and is associated with Nagur, the 
rain snake. . . In the Vajapeya sacrifice . . . the Soma priest conse¬ 
crates two cups of the sacred drink Soma above the axle, at the 
same time as the Neskti priest consecrates two cups of Sura be¬ 
low it. In this ceremony we see a reminiscence of the days when 
the axle was the upright revolving pole pressing out the heavenly 
rain. ... It also shows us how it was that the axle became the 
s&cred part of the Soma cart . . . and the revolving pole became 
the axle of the oar of time and of the cart of the agricidtaral Gonds. 

It seems easy to traoejrom the rude one-wheeled cart, the evo¬ 
lution of the two-wheeled chariot, the prerogative of royalty in 
India and Assyria, employed simulianeously with the regal um¬ 
brella, which, when twirled, symbolized celestial axial rotation and 
suggested the idea of a protective deity. The transition from the 
“one-wheeled car" of the oldest Veda, to which “one horse named 
seven was yoked” to the chariot of Apollo = “Seven," whose lyre, 
with seven chorda, struck the divine heptachord of the Pythagoreans, 
and who drove seven horses, coincides with that of the umbrella 
which, in Greece, was borne at the period of the summer solstice in 
the Skirophoria or “ festival of the umbrella," in honor of Athene. 

It is particularly gratifying to me, as it so forcibly substantiates 
the views I have been enlarging upon in this investigation, to refer 
here to Hewitt’s quotations (p. 7, vol. n) from the Rig-Veda, in 
which the wheeled chariot, closely identified with the year, is said 
to be drawn by ttie father-horse, with seven names, the seven days 
of tlie week, etc. Hewitt likewise cites passages of the Rig-Veda 
containing the conception of year wheels, the varying number of 
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who6e spokes agree with different divisions of the jear. Thus one 
year-wheel exhibits twelve spokes, denoting months, another five 
spokes denoting five seasons. A chariot, with seven wheels with six 
spokes, is explained as meaning the seven days of the week and the 
six seasons of the southern year. “ All living beings rest on the 
five-spoked wheel, ... the horses draw the never-aging wheel 
through space, whence the eye of the sun on which all life depends, 
looks down. The seventh of those bom together they callHhat 
bom alone*: this is the self-created thirteenth or central month; 
the six twinned months are said to be those begotten of the gods. 
They are arranged in their order, six on each side of the central 
month, by the leader who dwells above.” A striking analogy to 
the ideas I detected, as associated with cehtral nilership, in an¬ 
cient America, is set forth in Hewitt’s statement that, it was to the 
one wheel year “ that the Hindus likened their universal monarch, 
the Chakravarta or king, who sits, like the Kushite monarch, as the 
father of his subject tribes, in the central province of his domin¬ 
ions, and directs his satellites, the rulers of the seasons, who be¬ 
came the ruling stars of the frontier provinces—the Nakshatra 
gtars—to tom the wheel (chakra) of time in its yearly ronnd” (op. 
of. p. 81, vol. n, see also p. 814.)^ 

The single wheel, without any indication of an utilitarian em¬ 
ployment, is found directly associated with the pole-star in Japan, 
where, as in China, the use of the wheel has been known from earli- 

1 There ie. howerer, a wide dlSerenee betwoeo HewtK’e view* aod mloe eoacenilDc 
the Man aeeodated with the ^ear wheel aad the orlfia and meanteg ol the pilmltlTe 
eroM-e/mbole and iwaetlka, although at timee tboj partlallr agree. Ai Hewitt gf ree 
■everal toiallj dteUDaand dlforent explaaatioae of the ort^n and algnlfleance of 
croaaea and iwaatlkai, it la difficult to understand ulcarlj hie standpoint. On p. S, 
Tol. u, ho makes an Interesting dlflerenUation between a diagonal or tranareno and 
upright erou.respeetlTelr designating them aa nUn^roaa and Sre.croaa,aed autaa that 
tholr aoperiwaltion forma the ctgbt-raycd aUr. the Akkadian and eari^ IndUn algn of 
Ann » god. On p. 145, rol. n ha namca the transrene croaa a ion.crou and eaya It 
deacrlbce the track of tbesunaoroes tho hCATonB,on soIsUtlal days anddlatlnctly de> 
eeribea the swaatlkaln thecentreot tlie trlangleon the Hindu altar, aa“a sTcnbolic 
picture of the sun rising at midsummer In tho N. B. and setting in the N. Wand at 
the winter solattcorising In the 8. E. and seUlng la the 8. W.‘' On tho other band 
Hewitt fif t^t**** the right-angled eroea with the fire-god and tha pole-star (p. ISl, 
rol. II), and the fire-rayed Mar of Horut as the rain or meridian pole, or mountain 
aUnding la the midst of the foar lUra marking tho four qnarttra of the hearena 
(p. 9 , rol. n and p. 17, rol. X). I recommend a careful ro-perueal of all of Hewftt’a 
InterpretaUona of croaa-iymbola and swastika and a cloee comparison of these with 
my riewi, u set forth In the beginning of the present publication, to Mr. Sunabury 
Hasar who, somewhat haatily. upon hearing my brief comronalcatlon to Section H of 
the A. A. A. S. In Now York, June 1900, auted {In the October nnmberof the Folk- 
lore Journal) that my rlew coacernlng the origin of tho ewasUka was the same as 
that auggeeied by Hewitt. 
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est times. It vill be for ScandinaTiaQ arcbaeologists to enlighten 
ns 08 to the earliest traces of the use, by northern races, not only 
of the wheeled chariot, familiar to those who named Ursa Major, 
Thor's wagon, but also that of the mill-stone. Tbe employment 
of the latter in the description of the “ revolving world mill-stone 
through which the waters of the Universe fountain flowed,” is a 
proof that the Eddas were written by an agricultural people, poe- 
sessing advanced methods of grinding or of extracting oil or juice 
from food staffs. The association of the Norse milbstone with tbe 
distribntioD of liquid, appearing to indicate that, like tbe oil-press 
of ancient India, the stone-mill of Scandinavia had been employed 
to extract fluids, challenges investigation as to the original home 
of the mill-stone and cliariot of the Eddas. 

Personally 1 am inclined to regard the term ** world miil-stone” 
as a inodemize<l transcription of tbe term axle,” and the whole 
as a rendering of the archaic idea that ** heat was engendered by 
tbe revolution of tbe Great Bear” aud that the axle of beavon was 
tbe distribution of vital heat and vivifying water. I shall await 
enlightenment as to tbe relationship of the Noi-se tree of tbe pole 
and Thor, with the creating fire-drill of Tar, tbe father-god; and 
tbe connection of the Norse mill-stone ” and fountain, to the 
fire-socket and celestial cistern of the Enshites, said to be the 
(t sous of tbe Finnic Ku, the begetter aud rain-god,” who, having 
migrated to India ami united with other races, founded a mighty 
confederacy, the plan of which is figured in Hewitt’s work (p. 220), 
by “ the nnion of four triangles, representing the sontbeaslern and 

northwestern mces.with spaces left open for the parent 

rivers,” which flow towards the cardinal points (see figure 73, c). 

If we now revert to the first stages of the mental evolution, the 
outcome of which we have been reviewing, we cannot but recognize 
the curious, but perfectly natural chain of reasouing which led 
early man to explain natural phenomena in different ways by tbe 
results of his own immediate observation and experience. He bad 
discovered that tbe rotation of the fire-drill generated fire; conse¬ 
quently tbe rotation of the circumpolar constellations must generate 
life-giving heat The churning or twirling of liquid in a vessel, 
by means of the drill, caused an overflow; consequently the action 
of tbe fire-drill also caused an external fiow of life-giviug waters, 
which, after the iuvention of the oil or grape press, was compared 
to the flow of precious oil or wine from the receptacle. 
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High mountaiDs attracted lightning-clouds and when these col¬ 
lected ai'onnd their summits whence rivers constantly flowed, life- 
giving rain descended; consequently tlie tope of cloud-capped 
mountains must reach to the axle of the heaven where Are, beat 
and rain were being generated and distributed by the rotation of 
celestial bodies. As Polaris the axle, pivot or fire socket, was 
immovable it could most appropriately be figured by a wooden or 
stone socket, from which fire and water flowed towards the four 
quarters. Such an image would also fignre a year, and, by exten¬ 
sion, time, since it marked the four annual [msitious of circumpolar 
star-gronps. The adoption of a stone socket as'an image of the 

revolving heaven ” could thus have long antedated, but have 
suggested the invention of the wheel, which was at first a religious 
and then became a royal symbol. 

I venture to express tbe view that the archaio image of Sliamasb 
(fig. 73, a ), tbe homonym of Heaven and the North, which was “an 
ancient model” at the time of Nabupaliddin (879-855 B. C.), could 
only liave been invented by a race of pole-star worahippers who 
had long been acquainted with the uses of the fire drill and 
oil-press. At the same time 1 point out how remarkably tbe com¬ 
bination of four rays and four streams in the image of Sbamash 
(Shame = heaven) coincides with the explanation given by Hewitt 
(p. 9, vol. ii) of the Akkadian eight-rayed stai' of Ann (heaven), 
wbicli, he asserts, is formed by the superposition of tbe fire-cross 
and rain cross. It is a most remarkable and undeniable fact that 
there Is a striking analogy between the Ann sign as explained 
by Hewitt and the Shamash image. Tbe eight-rayed or spoked 
wheel” of Ishtar, which fignres on the same tablet, also gains sig¬ 
nificance for the same I'eason, and particularly when collated with 
tbe hymn cited in note 1, p. 448, in which she is clearly designated 
as tbe axis of the heavens,” t. e. the female Polaris. 

Having indicated how tlie origin of the image of Shamash can 
be traced to conceptions arising from the use of the fire-drill and 
some primitive mode of extracting oiler of preparing a highly valued 
drink from seeds and plants, by centrifugal actiou, invented by a 
primitive agricultural people, I advance the suggestion that the celes¬ 
tial tree of the Norsemen and Semites, associated with tlie fountain 
and the four rivers of life, appears as a closely related symbol 
which, however, mainly expressed tbe idea of stability, in the Eddas 
tbe tree occurs as a complement to the world axle, tbe first as the 
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emblem of stability and of a central power which dispensed shade 
and life-giving fruits in all directions; tlie second as the image of 
centiifDgal power which caused the star-groups to assume opposite 
positions and which impartially disUibuted heat and water. It is 
curious to note how readily from the 0re-<lrill and beam of the oil 
press as a starting point, not only all forms of tree and pole wor¬ 
ship and the Chinese assignment of element wood to the Middle, 
but also all symbols of centrifugal motion, such ns the axle, the 
pivot and the wheel, could have evolved on closely parallel lines. 

Let us now transport ourselves to a land where, to this day, the 
Indian women grind maize on a flat stone, by means of a pestle, 
where the oil-press and the mill-stone, the pole of the threshing- 
floor, the potter’s wheel and the cart wheel were unknown before 
the date of the Spanish Conquest and rotatory motion was associa¬ 
ted with the fire-drill and spinning whorl only. 

NEW WORLD. 

The ancient Mexican name for the fire-drill = mamolhuaztli, and 
that for spiuning-wbeel =: malacatl, are both derived from the verb 
malacacboa = to whirl, turn or drill. At the time of the Spanish 
invasion (A. D. 1519) the Mexican priesthood lit the sacred fire 
of the altar by au extremely primitive method of employing the 
fire-drill: by holding it tightly between the palms of both hands 
and rapidly rubbing them alternately forward and backward. 

The Codices contain numberless pictures representing a priest, 
in the act of kindling fire by inserting the drill in a simple woo<len 
beam, usually exhibiting several small boles or sockets. On the 
other hand the Borgian Codex, which bos recently been placed 
within general reach by the generosity of the Due de Loubat, shows 
us two elaborate representations of the great ceremony of kindling 
the holy fire in a laige circular socket, on the body of a woman 
which, in all cases is combined with the image of an alligator 
(seep. 91). In another Codex the alligator alone supports the 
socket The smaller of these represeutations is reproduced in fig. 
29, and on pp. 93-97 this image is discussed as well as the remark¬ 
able stone fire altars in human form, of which one has been 
uneartlied near the city of Mexico, while no less than six were 
found at Cbichen-Itza. My informant on this point is Mr. Alfred 
P. Maudslay, who added that they seem to have been invariably 
placed at the bottom of the stairs leading up to the temple, the facade 
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of which is always supported by two great columns, each sculp¬ 
tured in the form of a great serpent with open jaws, the symbol 
which in the bas-reliefs at Chiehen-Itza and on the Central Ameri¬ 
can B^, recurs on the headldrcsses of the rulers termed “ Divine 

serpents," or “ divine four in Cue." 

Postponing comment upon the curious analogy between the stone 
fire altars in human form, of the Mayas and Mexicans, with those 
of the Maghadas of Northern India, who caUed themselves the Sons 
of Ma(!ha=tbe socket-block whence fire was generated by the fire- 
drill, or the mother Maga, the sacred alligator, let us examine 

the fire-driU god of ancient Mexico. 

Keference to fig. 1 reveals that it is impossible to see these 
Mexican representations, which I could supplement by otters, 
and not be struck by their agreement with the descriptions of the 
Hindu pole-star god Dhruva, who stands on <>“ '“j- 
Hephaistos of Greek mythology, to which I would add that Hemtt 
also mentions in his preface to vol. u the hor«Vi,unde, he 
maimed, one-legged turner of the pole; the god called m the 
Big-Veda the AJa ekapad, or one-footed goat, who watched the rev¬ 
olutions of the solar disk, and the one-legged bird of my¬ 

thology, associated with a revolving house and fire-drill. In the 
Mexican Codices the Mexican Tescatlipoca. held by cm foot to the 
centre of the north, describes a circle around this. His foot evi¬ 
dently constitutes the fire-drill, which, inserted in the socke^ causes 
smoke, also rain and a serpent to issue from it (see 5 and 6). One 
figure, representing one leg only in the fire-socket, and » 
hSting a small, smoking fire-socket, appears, in the 
parative research, as a cursive method of representing the fire-dnU 
god, universally associated with Hrsa Major. 

It is remarkable that, in one case waUr and in another smoke, 
indicating fire, issues from the socket of Tezcati.p^s fire- 
drill, and that, opposite to the picture in the Borgian ^cx, reprfr 
se^ng the kindling of fire on the fire-altar, we have the miage o 
a poMof water from which four figures spring toward the cardinal 

'^it U oMy Mto ^lognixing that, like the people of the Old WorU, 
the Mexicans associated with the fire^riU and socket not only tte 
distribution of fire and heat, but also of watar, ttat we '““y 
grasp the symbolism of the symbol of tte “Black or Night Sun, 
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from the “ Life of the Indians,” which is bnt one of many simple 
forms exliibitingmnin features which recur on the highly elaborated 
Mexican stone of the Great Han (fig. 736). When placed in jux¬ 
taposition the undoubted resemblance between the Babylonian im¬ 
age of Shamash and the Mexican image, ns well ns tlie deep-seated 
identity of these two quadruplicate symbols stands out clearly: in 
the Babylonian, wavy lines emanating from the centre convey the 
idea of some fluid essence. In tlie Mexican, instead of the wavy 
lines, the conventional representation of a drop of water is depicted 
— the idea in both cases being obviously identical and agreeing 
with the primeval universal couoeption of heat or fire, and water 
emanating from a common source, and flowing to the cardinal points. 
In both cases an axle or socket is represented, and it is instructive 
to study the different ways in which the symbol recurs in the Mexi¬ 
can Codices. 

Referring back to fig. 1, 1, reproduced from the Codex Borgia, 



FlO. 7S. 


we see the axle with rays issuing from a circular band of water. 
A receptacle filled with water occupies the centre and contains a 
tecpatl, the symbol of the north, the same associated with the fire- 
drill god in the next figure. In fig. 1, 4, the central fountain is 
surrounded, as in many instances, by stars which connect it with 
the nocturnal heaven, and it contains a rabbit=tochtlt, the rebus 
figure employed to express the word ootU, by which the rain 
was designated as **earth wine” (see pp. 95 and 185). 

As I write, I have before me a whole series of painted represen¬ 
tations from the Codices of what has heretofore been misinterpret¬ 
ed as images of the diurnal sun. In some of these the open centre 
is painted blue or green, in others it is filled by a heart from which 
flows, in some cases, a stream of blood, the essence of life. In 
several instances a tree with four main branches grows from the 
943 
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centre.* In one case the tree grows from a pool and holds in its 
branches the image of the axle, in the centre of which, ns in the Ilam- 
boldt Tablet preserved at the Berlin Museum, a figure is seated. 
The centres of others exhibit the head of a divinity painted i*ed, a 
single eye. or the oUin. All examples establish the fact that the 
Mexican “axle of the North” represented fire and water einana^ 
iug from a single source. In notable examples, where the axle is 
carved in stone, the identical features are ccmvenlloually repro¬ 
duced. Some exhibit a depression or deep hole in the centre. 
This is the case in the remarkable example at the museum in New 
Haven, Conn., where the axle is carved on the top of a square 
altar, the comers of which exhibit symbols of the four elements, 
each accompanied by the numeral 4. The centre of the figure ex¬ 
hibits a ca^^•ed oUin, in the middle of which a deep hole is 
situated. An analogous but shallow depression occurs in the 
great ciroular monument, the Conquest Stone of Mexico (see p. 
259), around which TezcatUpoca, the one-footed fire-dnll g^, 
is represented sixteen times, each time in the act of receiving 
the enforced homage of the chief or ebieftainess of a different 


'“xtrabove modumenta, as well aa a rudely-carved repreaenta- 
tion of the “snn” recently discovered and unearthed by Dr. Ed. 
Seler, lying on a substructure of stones in the centre of an open 
space, presumably a market place, definitely proves that the design 
was intended to be placed in a horisontal position. This intention 
has already been noted in the case of the Great Cosmical Stone of 
Mexico (fig. 56), on which the rays and intermediate water drops 
recur, and are represented as emanating from the central Nahiu 
OUin, the Four in One, which encloses the masked face of the di- 


A q^aticu naturaUy auggeaU itaclf at thia juuctore: How did 
the aLlent Mexicans, who utilized the dre-drill in iu luoat eleiuen^ 
ary form and as far aa ia known, employed no means of eztract- 

conitlWilB* Wm me “Four In One.” 
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ing oil or jaice or of grinding food*Btuff by a c«Dtrifugal process,* 
come to employ as a sacred symbol, the axle or ** uiill-stone’* 
which, in India, bad been adopted as an image of central rotation, 
by people who constantly nsed the fire-drill and tlie oil-press? 

The strongest proof that the idea of a circular disk was associa¬ 
ted in Mexico with terra-cotta spinning whorls only, is the fact that, 
in the native description of the Great Temple reconlcd by Sahagun, 
a eircnlar stone monument, employed in religious festivals, which 
the Si>antards described as a “ stone wheel,” is termed in the 
Nahuatltext as a te-malacatl" i, «. a ** stone wliorl.” Further 
evideo(^ of the close associotiou of such stone whorls” with 
thread or cord, the piXKlnctof spinning, is furnished by the way in 
the ritual, that the victim was attached by oue foot to the open 
centre of the stone whorl ” and circulated around the stone which 
lay motionless. On the other hand, the sculptured zone on the 
Great Cosmical stone, enclosing the day signs placed in their fixed 
order of rotation, and the sculptured frieze on the Tribute Stone, 
famish direct evidence that circular movement was associated with 
the cosmical axle, or disk. 

It is obvious that the distribution of water combined with fire 
from a common central source, represent^ as a roili-stone, could 
not have been suggested to the native mind by the use of the fire- 
drill and socket and the spinning whorl only. Therefore we are 
obliged to face the question whether the cosmical figure may not 
have been introduced, as a religious symbol only, by a race of civ¬ 
ilizers who, though acquainted not only with the oil press and char¬ 
iot but also with the Aickadian star of Ann, the combination of the 
rain and fire crosses, and with the Assyrian-Babylonian image of 
Shamash (an elaboration of the same idea), but in the absence of 
beasts of burden and sesame seeds in Mexico, had no opportunity, 
or did not consider it feasible or necessary, to teach the use of the 
chariot, oil-press or circular mill stone to the natives. Before form¬ 
ing any couclnsions or conjectures on this point, however, a num- 

* Ta« only meatiOB ot • movable axle or hub that I know of In Mexican chronicles la 
the cylinder of wood, described on p. M as being shaped like a mortar. The only 
aatlTe lltoatratlOD I have met which inggoeta the native employmentof some kind of 
rerolTlng preaa or axle la the ouzloiiaaodclnmay apparatus llgQredon pp. It and U of 
theSeldenMS.preaerretl at the Bodleian Library at Oxford,aadreproduced by Klnga- 
borougb. An examination of this Wrange mechanical contHvance apparently assocla- 
ted with a monkey s otomattl, and the enertflee of two prieonore, will be found as 
Intereatlng as It le pottUng. 
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bcrof other questions must be investigated. One fact, however, 
stands ont quite dearly: Whereas in figure 73, 5, we have the 
rndiinentary form of the quadruplicate symbol, closely resembling 
that which was already ancient and altnoet obsolete in Uabylonia 
in the ninth century B. C. and pertained to a cult of bhamasli, the 
North and Heaven, which had flourished in that country about 
1850 B. C., the Great Coaniical Stone of Mexico represents the 
highly advanced development and elaboration of the identical cult, 
as actually csiablished there until the year 1519 of oor era. 

Pausing here and looking back upon the foregoing summary of 
the nnivei'sal spread of identical forms of social organization and 
of rituals snggested by the use of the fire-drill, in association with 
a primitive pole-star cult, there are a few distinct and unrelated 
points which claim special attention: First of all, the identity in 
the form of the fire-altar and the cult of the fire-socket, among the 
Maghas and Nnbushas of India and the Mayas and Nabuas of Yu¬ 
catan and Mexico. Secondly, the striking resemblance of plan and 
numerical scheme which unquestionably existed between the ideal 
*‘divine polities," I'ecorded liy Pluto, and the states which actnally 
existed, of ancient Feni and Mexico. It is impossible to read 
Plate’s scheme of an nll-pcrvading division into 12, and bis plan 
for the laying out of the capital and state and not to recognize the 
fact that, in Peru, as set forth on pp. 133-149 of the present work, 
these identical principles were actually carried out by the alien 
Incas who, in comparatively modern times, collected' the natives 
together and organized them into a settled community. Tbinlly, 
the undeniable fact that the numerical scheme of the Maya and 
Mexican Calendar and state-organization is identical with that 
adopted by Constantine, in establishing New Rome. 

Postponing a closer examination of these points nntil farther 
on, let us now continue «mr comparative review. 

The universal spread of the identical scheme of organization, 
vouched for by documentary evidence, is further demonstrated by 
the results of archoeologicol and historical research and a compar¬ 
ative study of ancient symbolism. Thus it is impossible nut U> 
admit the striking and deep-seated analogy between tbe Assyrian 
four-fold division of city and utate, tbe title ‘‘ lord of tbe four re¬ 
gions ’’ and the image of Shamash, tbe ** four-spoked wheel;” the 
Indian, Egyptian and Grecian philosophical conceptions of four 
elements, culminating in Plato’s Cosmos and Theos (an entity, 
p. M. PArxRs I 80 
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spherical iu Bhape, inoorpomting four elements) and, for instance 
the quadruplicate symbol carved in the centre of the Mexican Cos-’ 
mi^l Tablet, winch exhibits the symbols of the same four elements 
em^icd lu a single symbol, representing Uio supreme iiower wlio 
18 thus proven to have been conceived by the .Mexicans, ns well as 
by the Penivians, as »the Air, Kanh, Firo and Water in One •' or 

the source of the four clemcuts. I ’ 

Whei. itielikc.vi 8 c cocei.Icrcl that tl.c Meximme cinihiycl tlie 
divine title, .‘four tin.ee lonl,“ tliat the Miiyi, title •.K„k^,lna„ ® 
eigniflee die •• Divine Koiir," diet the aueic.il i.iai. of M..y„„nn 
provee that, like the Kiiehite confederacy, aiid die kii.Kdoine of 
Aeeyria and I'erii, it wae a “ Four provii.cce in One " oi- a 

fom-fold elate, the idenUly of the prineiplee iindevlying the 
arehaie oivilieatione of the Old and Now World bceon.ee ...ore and 
more apparent. It likcwiee heooiiice evident that in each of theee 
wnatriee the eignihoaiice and ey.nboliem of the arehaie croee-aym- 
tol and a^aatika must have been identical, and that, like the pyr- 
amid (the form of which, in the ancient Greek alphabet, ie gi.L 

muDlcMoft u>6 loteroslln* or faU nu.lvut^TZ'J! oom- 

toko plOMuro In cltlHir hero liU ifitairnM.f«Hwt. # »i ' ouUiorlMUun I 

an abUroTUUon ot wJuITto in^mL “ ?h “ 

MCordwltlithntgiTonbySIrClCTOoutaB I*® found to 

moro oxpudt Accordln* to hU rioor Otn ^ V *’* “>-'««* «<»«« 

yaohwdUcM-MorcJ. Htmlto w^llfr“ P*el'*- 

toe opening Inecrlptloo on Uie tablet bIi^bM tif^ »>'«ns*.”And etatoe that 

Air and ^-ator. «u«e of ali thilji* 

hearen and earth haro onumntei?' mV tl.e oonreo trhenco 

•pproprlatoly flgared by too oval form whiJfhl^ * *®“"* “««”• •>* 

On U.. other ha^nd I potot out S/Z ^ "'f- ^ ”»* 

•■The «u«r«eUre paper on 

American Folkdore, In Juir, 1900 in Uiia h« i .*”*1 ***' Journal of 

Major by too Mlcmae Indlane Muu "toll ‘***'*‘* eonnectod with Urea 

Of the night «.d tho.ea^nJtorttoiSl'^^r!*0 “"‘the dlrleloa. 
neetloo with toe Mjemac legend !e Uie fact, m ei«S^‘^! V, In con. 
wae euggeeted to toe mlntirof the IndblS bt 2,^J,^‘*‘*‘‘"*®*o‘tablo; toat the rtory 
aanual circuit arountTpetorto PoelUone neeamod by toe 

* icmaceeay .... la all tolnge «. u waa and I, m too aky. « 1, 1, on 
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to the letter delta which exprosseflt numerically, foar^ a qnatnor, 
or 4,000) and the square stone altar or column, it figured the Four 
in One, the mystic Five or the Four and all-embracing One. The 
following array of facts demonstrates further the universal asso¬ 
ciation of archaic cross-symbolism with the conception of an all- 
embracing, stable, central power. 

A striking demonsti'ation of this is furnished by the diagonal 
cross, employed as a Chinese character, to express the word wu = 
five, just as it is used, in Kgyptian hiciatic script, to express the 
syllables uu, un or nr (see fig. 60). Sometimes, in Chinese, a hori¬ 
zontal line is drawn above the cross and another beneath it, and 
John Chalmers informs us that, according to the Sboh Won, this 
** full form means tlie five elements between heaven and earth, the 
upper line being heaven and the lower earth.” The sign thus ob¬ 
viously constituted an image of the Cosmos, the 5 2 = heaven 

earth.In ntldaprias tlio beer do«i ACtaallr iceni to be oltmblng down oat of her 

(ccleetiel] den [eorowi twren/fr], which eppeera higher up to Che ttoKhom horlton. 
In nldanramer .... the beer rant along Uio northern hoiiion. .... Soon 
After the beer eeeumea an erect poaltlon she topples ever on her back (Is eleln] la 
tho antninn. In midwinter tlio Ilea dead on her back, .... but the den (coreno 
horaaffa] hae re-appeared, with the bear of the new thereio, Inrialble. 

But this does not end theatory of the boar, . . . tlirongli the winter her akeleioa 
llee upon tu back la the aky, bat her llfe-eplrlt hits entered another bear who alao 
liea apoD her back In tlie den, inrialble and Bleeping the winter aloep. When the 
spring cornea erooBil again, this bear will again Issue forth from the den to be again 
punned by the hnntere, to be again slain, bat again to aond Into the den her life- 
spirit, to laeue forth yet again when the sun once more awakene the sleeping earth. 
A nd eo the drama keeps on eternally." Reaeoning by Indoetlon, 1 am etrongly tempted 
to assign the origin of the EgypUsn mytliofOaliis and of the‘‘child In Its cradle," to 
tho eame source of Inspiration — possibly also other myths of antiqalty. such as the 
twelre labors of Hercules (held by O'Neil to be a pole-etar god; may be assigned to 
the annie source. At sU STence, the hllemao example la extremely InsCruetlTe and 
BoggostiTe. 

Tho following extracts from Hr. HagAr*8 paper eataldlsh that Urea Hajor was 
known as the Bear to aereral North American tribe*, and generally aerred to mark 
time and aeoaona. " In a Blnekfoot myth we read: The aeren Peraona slowly twang 
aroond and pointed downward. It was tite middle of the night," showing that they 
too marked the time at night by tlie position of these tun. So the Zufila tel], when 
winter oomea, how the bear, lying, eleepa, no longer guarding the West land from the 
cold of the lee gods, etc., a atory which demonstratea that is Zufil myUiology there 
was a marked oaeoelatlon botween the terrestrial beer (the "groat white bear of the 
•even atars," Cushing] and the seeeoot. 

The OJtbwaya mention the constellation In connection with the four qoerten In 
heareD, showing that they, at tome time, were accostonied to mark their aeasons not 
only by the position of the atara of the Bear, but alao by the rising and setting of 
▼arloni fixed atars." 

In ooDctnalon I would aUte that Mlaa Alice Fletcher has Informed me that, among 
the Omaha Indiana, lime Is mca»aird by Visa Major, and that the pole-star la 
named the " Star which never trarele." 
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and eartb, thus furnisbiog the familiar seven directions in space, 
the chief and synopsis of which is the sacred Centre. 

The association, in ancient America, of the cross-shape with 
central stable |>ower, has already been discussed in the case of the 
Copan swastika, p. 222. At the time when I srrote about this and 
carved stelm found at Qulrigua and Copan, I had not yet learned 
of the remarkable discovery made there, by Mr. Geoi^e Byron Gor¬ 
don of the Peabody Museum Honduras Expedition, which furnishes 
me with the most striking confirmation of the conclusion I ex¬ 
pressed on p. 220, namely, that the peiaonages, whose portraits 
are sculptured on the stelse, were high-priest rnlei-s, who bore the 
title Divine Four,’* and were rulers of the four regions.” 

Referring the reader to Mr. Gordon's i-eport, published in vol. 
I, no. I, of the Peabody Museum Memoirs, 1 merely note his verifi¬ 
cation that, beneath several stelffi examined for this purpose, there 
exist snbterraneous vaults, in the form of the so-called Gi'eek cross, 
above the exact centre of which the stela stands, its base being 
inserted in the stones forming the ceiling of the chamber. In one 
case the length of the cruciform vanit is over nine feet from east¬ 
ern to western extremity, the width of the branches being one foot 
and their depth two feet. Over thirty vessels of pottery were found 
in this, amongst them large urns with covers. It would appear 
from this that, like the Egyptians, the ancient builders of Copan 
performed certain ceremonial rites in connection with the construc¬ 
tion of these artificially cosmical centres. 

What seems quite clear is that the subterraneous vault consti¬ 
tuted a sacred cosmical chamber and that the stela were memo¬ 
rial stones, which probably represented the image of a lord, and the 
record of bis fixe^l term of office which formed a period or era of 
the native calendar (see p. 221). The stela which formed the sta¬ 
ble, visible centre of the hidden substructure may also have been 
employed as a gnomon daring some period of time, and in the mon¬ 
ument the initiated must undoubtedly have recognised the underly¬ 
ing cosmical conceptious, and regarded it as a highly develop^ 
form or variantof the arciiaic cross, the primitive record of a year. 
It is remarkable how closely analogous are the Central American 
stels with their hidden cmciform vaults, to the oonception of the 
Egyptian “ star of Horus” explained by Hewitt as the meridian 
pole raised in the centre of a cross denoting the four quarters. 

S4k 
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The most striking evidence of a close affinity between the an¬ 
cient Central American all-men, or maater-masons, who built cruci¬ 
form windows in the walls of temples and designed the cruciform 
vaults under the stelse at Copnn ami Quirigua, and the amantew 
or tolteca, the master-architects and buildeia of Mitia, Mexico, is 
furnished by Mr. M. H. Seville’s recent excavation of three re¬ 
markable subterraneoiiB, cruciform chambers, tlie largest of which 
is situated ou the summit of a high hill near Mitia. Ihe intertoi 
of the latter is elaborately decoraterl with geometrical designs, like 
those on the exterior of the Mitia palace. The extreme leng^frem 
east to west is 9“' 71“^, from north to south 8"" 18"“, and its roof 
was composed of laigc flat stones. The entrance to this and the 
other cruciform vaults is situated at the extremity of Uic western 
arm, which in the case described was longer than the other arms. 

The most remarkable example of such a cniciform crypt ia, 
however, that situated beueatli the palace of Mitia, which has been 
figured by Diipaix in Lord Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities, 
vol. IX. This vault is also built of the shape of a so-called “Greek” 
cross, but in its centre stands a large cireular stone column reach¬ 
ing from floor to ceiling. It ia impossible not to recognize the 
symbolism of this pillar situated in the centre of a structure, 
the form of which symbolizes the Four Quarters and tbs funda¬ 
mental identity of the column occupying the centre of the Mitia 
chamber and the Copan stelm standing above the centre of the 
bidden cruciform vault. Details associated with the pillar which 
stood in the Great Temple of Mexico (p. 58), and the “pedestal” 
erected on the bill of justice at Guatemala (p. 79) definitely show 
that, in anwent America, the column was also associated with star- 
cult, with the administration of justice and central celestial and 
terrestrial government. Investigation has shown that precisely the 
same ideas were associated with the circular, square or octagonal 
columns of Kgypt, Greece, Rome and Japan, where they either con¬ 
stituted the images of the central supreme divinity, formed the 
support for the statues of earthly “ divine” rulers, or marked the 
centres of the cosmos or state, bearing inscriptions of the sacred 
laws as in Athens, or of the distances to all points of the empire, 
viz. the Roman Milliarum Aureum. 

It is remarkable to find that, whereas in aucient Byzantium the 
centre of the city had been marked by a column surmounted by a 
colossal statue of Apollo, a pillar or pole god, Constantine erected 
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a apaciouft ediUce, from tlie centre of which all roads of the cm* 
pire were measoretl.'^ Considering that, at the time when this edifice 
was built, the ancient quadruplicate plan had l>een revised and the 
empire of New Rome had been divided into four parts by Con¬ 
stantine, it seems reasonable to infer that the fos-m of the great 
edifice which marked the territorial centre of tlie new empire bore 
tlie impress of the cruciform plan, and that the shape of the cross 
should have been adopted throughout the empire, in edifices mark¬ 
ing central consecrated places. How much of the true spirit of the 
Christian ideal of universal brotherhood entered into the constitu¬ 
tion of Constantine’s New Rome it is impossible to conjecture. 
Niebuhr denies that Coustaniine was a Christian, records that he 
was only baptized shortly before his death, and states that the relig¬ 
ion of Constantine “ must have been a strange compound indeed, 
something like the amulet recently discovered at Rome, which is an 
example of that curious mixture of Judaism, Chnstianity and Pa¬ 
ganism which we so frequently meet with from about the beginning 
of the third century.”* 

In an extremely iuteresting monograpli “ On the origin of the 
cruciform plan of the me<lUeval Cathedral,” by the distinguished 
architect, Mr. E. M. Wheelwright, published in the “ Transactions 
of the Boston Society of Aicbitecte, 1891.” I find the significant 
fact that what is now the little church of S. Tibuice, Rome, in the 
form of a Greek cross, was built at the time of Constautine. 

The same monograph teaches that “ de Rossi discovered in the 
catacombs of Rome two scholia of a plan called specifically triclin¬ 
ium, of a date previous to Diocletian and probably of the third 
century. In such were celebrated, by the presbyters, the memorial 
feasts of martyre, the congregation assembling outside. Tombs of 
a positive cruciform plan are also found in the catacombs. In 


^eanoletUof aa«l7WTOti^ht»Uf®r,w1Ui maflolnacHpdon.Ute leTeo-bruched 
^dlcwlck of Jerusalem and Uic nanal Chrtrtlaa monogram. The luaortptloD la In 
0«ak. mined with barbarooa and OBlntelllgiblofonDa. Iteontalns howerer express 
allualona to CbrIaUaaitr end atatoi titat whoever wore It would be sure to please goSa 
and men." Itla well known that Conaundne had on the reverse of hlo coin th* In- 
^pUoa M Invlctua and on the ebvona the monogram of Christ, « Thli has been 
Int^r^ as a proof that the sun was hla own gnardlan deity,*• bnt 1 venture to ox- 

*«lMt Egyptian mode of designs, 
dng lbosovereign as tbs son oftheauo, tha aaered representation of aeavon. Dean 

C«BiU»d..-a ^.rnode of harmo“l»ln^e 

dlaoordantrellglonaoftheeinplreunderonelnstUutlonand retention of the oldPa- 

gan nameof Dleo Soils orSnaday. for the weekly Chrtstiau feeUval.** which was ree- 

oiBmended by<>na»ndDOtoblBiubjectt, Pagan and Chriatthn alike, aa the rener. 

QAT Oa tut Suiki'* 
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the fifth or sixth century cruciform buildings became in the East, 
and wherever Bytaniine infixtenee was potenit tU xscognized form, 
fvr tombs, mortuary compels and buildings i^memorative of holy 
phces. TIjeae types seem to have been given, by Byzautme ar- 
chitecta, special recognition of the purpose of tlieir construction 
and to have appeared to tJiem as monximents requiring a aymioiicoZ 
expression of plan, while tliey evidently did not consider such 
symbolical expressions requisiU in buildings plannetl for penerew 
congregaiionsy which, although of types without distinct associa¬ 
tion with the Christian faith, wci-e held, for several centuries, to 
be 8ufl3eiently well adapted to pui-poscs of Christian worship with¬ 
out material change from their ancient form [that of the Roman 

Basilica]. , ^ . 

Refeiring the reader to Mr. Wheelwright's monograpii for in¬ 
teresting data concerning the Byzantine influence discernible in 
the early types of Christian chiii-ches of cruciform plan erected 
in northern Italy and Europe, I merely note here that in St. 
Sophia, founded by Constantine, and completed by Justinian, ‘‘the 
load of the dome is thrown on four great plera disposed at either 
comer of a squai-e. These great piers, with the corresponding 
buttresses of tlie outer wall, suggest a possible symbolical intent 

in the arrangement.otherwise the cruciform plan 

here suggested is expressed neither externally nor internally.*’ I 
venture to suggest that in St. Sophia, “ Holy Eternal Wisdom, 
as in the case of the Pantheon, the dominant idea may have been 
the all-embracing unity, but that, as the number four was identi¬ 
fied with “ wisdom and justice ” by the widespread Pythagorean 
philosophy, that number must have seemed, to the initiated, to 
pervade the entire structure. In the case of the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, where it was Justinian's intention to mark 
a sacred locality, we find the cruciform plan clearly carried out. 

The church of St. Simeon Stylite at Kelat Seman Syria, built 
about A. D. 600, is a most interesting example of a cruciform 
church, marking a sacred spot [and associated with a sacred col¬ 
umn]." 

“ The church of the seventh century built at Sichem, over the 
well of the Samaritan, shows a distribution of plan similai: to that 
of S. Simeon Stylite, the holy object being at the crossing. . . 

. There are existing at St. Wandrille and at Querqueville 
in Normandy, two (cruciform) Iviapsidal churches of n date prior 
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to the Norman conquest .... a well pi*cserved four*apsed 
tomb chapel exists at Montmajour near Arles, built iu 1019 ; the 
detail and plan of which point to a Syrian prototype and resembles 
two buildings of an early date now existing in Dalmatia.” The 
use of U»e cniciform type of church, anterior to the great revival 
of purely Christian religious architecture in the thirteenth century, 
was confined to Picardy and the Rhenish provinces, fine churches 
of this type being at Cologne, Bonn, Marburg, etc. 

It is interesting to recall that the building of sacred slnictures 
is attributed to ** secret oiganizations of free or enfranchised oper¬ 
ative masons which existed during the middle ages, and pos¬ 
sessed grades of officers and secret signs by which, on coming lo 
a strange place*, they could be recognised as real craftsmen and 
not impostors.” To this day, in some parts of Germany and Bohe- 
mia, the swastika is the sign or mark of the stone-mason’s guild 
which has survived from the mediieva] times. In the organised 
bands of masons whose mark was the swastika and who introduced 
Eastern cosmical symbolism into Europe and gradually developed, 
upon this basis, a purely Christian form of ai-cbitectui-e, we may 
perhaps see the descendants of those ancient builders who, filled 
with the conception of the sacred Central power, the Four Quar¬ 
ters, the Above and Below, planned the square, seveu-stoned zik- 
kurato of Babylonia-Assyria, the pyramids, obelisks and sphinxes 
of Egypt, the columns and cruciform tombs and sanctuaries of 
Greece, Asia Minor and Rome, the cruciform temples and the topes 
of India and the domes of the Pantheon and St. Sophia.' 

It would appear that these ancient buildere were also the design¬ 
ers and founders of ciUes and states. It is, for instance, known 
that Hippodamus, the son of Euryphon, a Milesian, and by pro¬ 
fession an architect, gained celebrity in bis own art by constructing 
the Piraeus at Athens and by improving the method of distributing 


id.i ^ "“P-fewlth jDdla U>T tbo exjKMlUonor th« pjram. 

If or Bl«dh madau (forraerly thi^ 

.demolliSed ]iith« aercnMenth cantwy) wm 

Miiiuucted Jd theflio»r«of acolowal «rou.wlUi a tony doma ai the centp* alwTe 
we a maulve at^are of a pyranldal form. At the fear extremIUe. ot the 

^ there w.« f«roJ^ pyramid! . ..A Mmllar bplldlayexiated at ilhut. 

Ptocedcrowwtiethe HlodooaJeo dlapiayed the aU- 
**'• *•“!»'« of CbUtambi-uin.on Uie Coromao. 

uir nihT? pyraatdal gateway! to the nidat of eaeh elde which f^a 

ttie llmbeof a vaet eroea (Faber, quoted by Doaelly to AUaiiUa p S8S) 
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streets snd planning cities.and also wrote a treatise con- 

cernlng the beet form of goveinmeut. 

A kineblp of thought undoubtedly exists between the trained 
builders of cosmicul structures iu the Old World and the ah-cnen, 
the amantecas and toltccas of Central America aud Mexico, who 
also reared pyramids, cruciform vaults, circular temples, with open¬ 
ings to the four qunrtera (see fig. JJO, p. 97), altars and Pinal’S, 
and in their temples wrought, in stone, endless variations of the 
great human theme: the sacred central, stable power, the four quar¬ 
ters and elements, and the heaven and earth with the dualities of 
Nature, and likewise instituted an artificial scheme of social organ¬ 
ization, a calendar and religious rites based ou these same funda¬ 
mental principles, which can be traced back to primitive pole-star 
worship. It has been of utmost interest to me, ns I was approach¬ 
ing the end of the pi-eeent investigation, to become acquainted 
with Hewitt’s work and his view that it was the seafaring Turanians, 
originally a northern race, the worshippers of Tur = the pole, 
who claimed descent from the seven stars of Nftgaah, the sei-pent 
= Ursa Major, and, from India, extended their trade and carrieil 
their form of social organization and religious cult first to the 
Euphratean kingdoms and afterwards to Egypt and Syria, where 
they were known by the Greeks as the Fhcenicinns. 

The subjoined detached passages, which open out new fields of 
inquiry, not only appear to me to establish conclusively this view, 
but certainly afford most interesting information concerning the 
ancient race of pole-star worshippers, seafarers, builders and bandi- 
craftemen who, according to Hewitt (p. 26), extended their emi¬ 
grations not only to Europe but also to America.^ Hewitt bases 

***The Tnr.THiu, or people whose creeUng go<! (vMtt) waa tiio pole (tor), when 
snited with the trader* of the eonth. beeamo the merrantila marinera of the Indian 
Ocean, who had Imposed their rule and tredlBons both on the lands of Northern India 
and on those of the twin rlTera, the Euphrates and Tigris. . . . From India, the onlj 
land on the Indian Ocean where tber conld build sea-going ships, Uicjr extended their 
trade, form* of goremment and national myths, fli-sttothoEophraieanklngilorosand 
afterward* to Sg^pC and Syria, where tliey were known to the Greeks as the Phmnl- 
olaos” (p.SSS). 

These people had seven parent stare wboeo names ar« preserved. Profeseor Sajree 
hae tdentlflod the flret ef these, Sugl, wlUi ‘ Uie etur of the Wain' and states that it 
neane the ‘ creating^plrlt-r©cd' or the northern khu » bird, the ‘ rced of the bird, 
the raoUierof life.’ Sugl le therefore an additional name for the Bear to titat of Bel, 

distributor of waters.In both names the motaplior Is the same, for It ie from 

the roods at the eource of the rivers, their point of distribution, Uiat the rlvors are 

boro.Both names deuocod UiS star Uiat led Ute year and It was the Great Bear, 

ae Sugl, that led the earliest year, opening with the week of oreadon ” . . . . (p. 8 S 7 }. 
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the latter assertion upon the identitj he perceived ^'between Ak¬ 
kadian and American mythological traditions.” 

As the limit of the present inquiry excludes mythology, I cannot 
discuss here the evidences of similarity pi’oduced by Hewitt. I 
must expi-ese regret, however, that lie designates a tribe of Pueblo 
Indiana (the Sias, related to the Zuois), as “ Mexican " (sec vol. n, 
p. 248, etc.), a term which, in this case, is decidedly misleading. 
His identiOcatiOD of the truly Mexican, “teo-cIpacUi ” as a “ fish- 
god” is unfortunate, as numberless conventionalized drawings in 
the Codices prove that cipactli signifies alligator. If tlie some¬ 
what limited and ^'agne evidence, produced by Mr. Hewitt, ap¬ 
peared to Justify bis crmclusion, how much more must an identity 
of social oi-ganization and cult such as I have traced, not only 
authorize but also render it imperative, that the possibility of pre- 
Columbian contact should be thoroughly looked into. Disclaiming 
any desire to formulate hasty conclusions, and merely for the sake 


.... Th« ion* o( the Tor or polo «er« the Indian Turyanhu, th« Zend Tnmo. 
tone, the morfnereof AeU Minor rnllod by the Kuypaone Tonr-elui (Moepero), the ma 
trndore of the ModlterranMn eolled the Tur.eene of Lydia. Ute Tar^eoa or Tyrrhen. 
lane of and ICtniria, who epoke a lanfiufe eloeely allied to that of the Akka. 

fuane. That their god was wonhipped In Cypnia and Asia Minor le proTOd by the 
^rra-totta tokorl found la one of ibe Mttlemeots on the site of Troy, dedtcatod la 
Cyprtou oharactere to rrUorl.Turi, the faUier Tor, who gyiTC hie name to the Phry. 
^an rtty of TuriaJoa. The gniat anttqul^ of the seulemeot le prored by the ftiot 
that thoofli Home bronte knlres and Instromenu were fouud la It, by far the greater 
nomber of Implemenu were of etone and the pottery, thougli elmllar to that of Myotnm. 
IL* t*ch«»c»^*«*fe Schllemann'e ExcavaUone. App. I. SSI- 

first ,planers, weartrs. maksrs of pottery and built eanose 

and worked In nines-They grew wheat, bartey, peas, flax and frolt trees. . . . 

«4Sonlhero Asia. . . and the Indian Oek. 
^nj^th eromlech. and .tone Mrele,. whleb were certainly In lotneeaeee roofed orer. 

eu^f Ublee shrinee, aliare. cumuli and memorial tionee or pillars 

rdinllinS!' Western Bnrope or Southern Alia, are completely 

r migrations, established an aotlye 

and widesproad foreign trade.»» (p i;j) 

O'* matriawhal AmawnUu tribee 

!f *Phe«u8 and that 

countries of the Caueastu 

m« S Enphrate. roes, that the earliest ehephenls 

S?r,iuL^^?r “*! f">“ t*** aotitheaet. the Hindu rlUage com- 

M L «rT- U V Shultes. or the worshippers of Sasl.nag 

m n IM ? "V ^ Ammonites, Amua" (Sayce: lllbbert Lectures. 1SS7. 

J l,p. IPS, note 1. Aiaun meassthi builder, or architect, and la. like (hst Af the 

tun god, formed of am.n, to sustain.. (Ges^nlus^h^t^^.^.^Jl'm;'; ^He wM lbe'^od 
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Of gaiDing informalion by looking squarely at facta, I shall now 
rapidly enumerate some of these which undoubtedly apiTear to cor¬ 
roborate Hewitt's further assertion that “the Mayas and Nahiias 
of Yucatan and Mexico were emigrants of tlie Maghn and Nahusha 
tribes, who pertained to the race of navigators known by the 
Greeks as the Pbmnicians. . . . and who contiimed in their new 
land, America, the worship of tlie vain god, to whom, as their 
fathers in central Asia, they dedicated the sign of the cross’ 
(Hewitt, p. 492). 

“ The Maghas were the Finnic long-haired race of star- and fire- 
worshippers who, starting from Phrygia, as the Takkas conquered 
northern India .... who called themselves the sons of the 
Northern pine tree, called in Phrygia, as by the Northern Finns, 
Ma = the mother; also the sons of the mother-goddess Mnglia, 
the socket block whence fire was generated by the fire-drill: who 
is aUo worshipped as the mother Maga under the form of the alli¬ 
gator. Consequently the alligator was their totem.” In Essay viii 


of Uichouse J> 0 l«. who became IB Egyi>Uao Thebe*. AmeB.R*.tho hidden, And Uwaa 
Ihe people wlio made the Uoo*e-p«»a the symbol of ttieir anceetors, . . . who bro^ht 
to EffTpt a* well a* to AMyrla and India, the custom of bavins clttes for the dead 

apart from Uiose for the Ilf Inj_U wae from the rains of the sumraer-eolstloe. . . 

. . senerated from the Nasasnahe that the Pboailclan sous of Kuab were bora, 
kiDKS like thoee of Egypt, wore tbe Urmoa snake as a sign of royal authority. Their 

ori*t«uil sotUcmeut,nccordlos te a tradlUon recorded by Theophrastus, was at ZVIm 

orTuros In ths 1‘erstan Oulf, the modem Bahrein. This was the holy laland of 

DUouo, called IMlmon by the Akkadians-It was the settlement of Hindu nafl- 

gators In the holy isliiad of Dllmnu io the Persian gulf, and «t Krldn, which first 
brought thorn In contact with the Arabian aur-gasers and merchanU, and It was the 
UDlOD, In the ancient city of Ur. of these raoot with the Hebrew tribe of Gad (who 
built, not only the cltlei of Baahan, but also those of Assyria aud were tlte great 
builders of tho anoloni world), which first fonnod the Semite race. It wss the merid. 
lan pole, the heavenly, revolving pels, the Tnr of the .tkkadlaus, whIcJi the Bravldlan 
traders of India brought with them to Eridu" (p.»«). "It was those Tursena who, 

by developing the ancient organisation of the village and province in India, divided 

all the oountrlesithey occupied Into coofertemcles of cities, such as we find among 
tbe Euphratean nations, tho BgyplUns, (htnaanlies and the people of AsU Minor, 
Greece and Italy. It was they who were Urn fathers of Greek aud Latin clvlUtsUon. 
. , . (p. OS). "It was these people who broogbt from India their village Instltu* 

tlons, their holy grofc* end seasonal dancea . . . Among them the Finnic mining 

races descended.It was In Phrygia that they were mixed with the Daktnlol, 

or race of handlcraftomen and aitlfleers, the sons of Dak, the showing or teaching 
god, tbe god Daksha. the father of the Kusli race. . . . They were the carpenters 
and bnlldors of tl>e Stone age.” 

Pief. Sayco’s " Ancient Empires of the East” furnishes further Interesting details 
concemlng tbe Phmnlclans. According to this eminent sutbority. st an early date, In 
order to relieve the pressure of poimlallon, they sent out organized colonies to the 
reeenUy discovered lands of the West. A.-oordlngly eommorr.lnl marts were esUb. 

lished at Thera and Melos.Colonies were established at Attica, on the coast 

of Africa, In Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, and beyond the columns of llerakles. In 
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Hewitt states that these ** soos of the gpreat witch-motbcr Maga** 
lived itt Slagnesia, whence tbev emigrated to Thessaly and tliat 
tiieijs was the “dty of the Magnetes” referred to bv Pinto as ‘*the 
mother of laws.” The word mag, however, meant great in Akka¬ 
dian, hence accoidiug to Hewitt the name Makkhii, the highpriests 
or Magi (vol. ir, p. 54). 

The Mayaaud Mexican Arc altars and sockets aiul^tliciraNsocIatlon with 
the earth-mother and alligator tn the naUve Codices has been disensaed. 
The Mexican day-sign clpacili Agores an alligator and is associated with a 
female deity. The alligator altar at Copan, Is described on p. 2^8. Were 
it not for Unit of space additional testimony conld be cited Imre, proving 
that in 4(exlcothe alligator was associated with the mother of the race, 
the fire-socket, and was n trtbal totem. 

*<As the mother Maga she is the maker or kneader, the mother of 
the batldmg and coostnicting races .... they were the first 
builders of towns . . . They adored the god of the twirling or 
ehuming fire-drill. . . . They employed the name Ku, Ukko, 
Pnkka and Pukan to designate the rain and thunder god and star- 
god who guides the stai's in their coiu-scs and rules the beginning of 
the year " (Hewitt, p 488). The Finnic and Eethoniau ** Ukko is 
also called Taivabnn Napanen, meaning the navel of the heaven 
and this is called the place of the pole star, the star at the top of 
the heavenly moaotain” (vol. ii, p. 155). 

Ojutetro. Tbe three oitlei of Rhodes were planned by Pliienlrtan nrclilceeu. 

The Ateyrtan elieraeterot early Ureek iirt 1« due to Its PlinnlcinD Iniplratioa .... 
It was about "B.C. SCO Uiat these people peactmted to tbe north weat coaat o( India and 
probably to the Island of Britain ae well.... They wore Uio Interroedlaries of an. 
eleot dvlllaatlon .... and the etilef eleraciite of Greek art and ctrilUatlon came from 
Assyria (hronsh tbe hands of Pbrnnietaas .... Plunnloian a^t^vaa eseentlally eatta. 
olle .... It aesimllAtedtheartof Babylonia,^ypt and Aesyrla aupemddlng some* 
thing of its own .... Their chief deity was Yeud or £khad s-the Only One .... 

they worshipped the RahclH .... ortgioAlly seven stare.who were tlie makers 

of the world, the founders of drillsatlon.the InvenCon of shipe.Tlie cities of 

Phesaleia were Uie Arst trading coiumunltles tbe world liae aeon.... Their colonies 
wertorlglDally mere naarts and cbelr voyages of discovery were taken in tlie interesta 
of trade. The tin of Britain, the silver of Spain, the birds of the CfU]nrios,Uie frankin- 
eeneeof Arabia, the pearls and ivory of India, all flowed into their harbours. .... 
Many of their eolunies were wholly Independent, and governed by their own kings 
and beneflUng rhonlda only In Uie way of trade, .... In Phceoleia.. . the king 
seems to have been bnt the flrst among a body of ruling ... prlnoes nnd ... chiefs. In 
time the monarchy disappeared altogether, Its place being supplied by sufletes or 
'Isdgce,' whoee term of olBea lasted sometimes tor a year, sometimes for more, sorae- 
tlnei even <br life ... At Carthage there were two sufletes, w1h> were merely pre<. 

tdenia of the seoato of thirty.whose power was iubse<iuently chocked by a 

board of one haadred and four... By providing that no member of Uie board ehould 
bold ollee for two years rannlug, Hannibal changed the govomment Into a deraoc- 
raoy.*' 
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Compare Ku In Maya Usi. appendix in. also TcicatU poca or poca = 
Mexican fire-drill god. Ursa Major. 

“ They worshipped Nag or Nagash, = ihe serpent and fire-drill 
constellation of Urea Major, and consequently called Uiemselves 
also the sons of Naga=the Nabusbas. They worshipped the 
Pleiades = the mother stars.” 

The Nahuas traced ancestry to seven stnrs of Ursa Major and began 
their religions year at the calmlnatlon of the I’leSadcs at inlduight. 

The Nagas united with the navigating Shiis or Phoenicians . . 

... the red men, who worshipped the roler of heaven. 

These Shns .... called in the North, IIos .... were the Su- 
merian trading races of the Euphretean delta and Western India, 
who traced their descent to Kbu, the mother bird of the Akkadi¬ 
ans, Egyptians and Kushites.'I’hey reverencecl the aaci-ed 

*8hu’ stone, the begetter of fire and of life fostered by beat, . . 
.... designated as the precious stone, the strong stone, the 
snake stone, the mountain stone. . . The pregnant mountain of 
the Shu stone was to the Akkadians the central point of the eai-th. 
The people who are said In the Rig-Veda to have first found fire 
by the help of Matarishoau, the fire-socket, and to have brought it 
to men, and arc said to have placed it in the navel of the world . 
... as the sacred Sbn stone.” 

It should be added here that the Hittite sign for lahtar was a 
triangle enclosing a stone: “ the mountain enclosing the stone of 
life.” 

About 270 A.D. the Tutol-xlus * Kukul) under a great chief or lord 
Kukulcan reigned at Chlchen-Itia . . . .fp. 200). Iti Mexico the name 
for turquoise iszinltl and the god of fire Is named Xiub-tecuhtli. Jadelte 
is designated os chal-.chiDUl end is associated with Chnlchtnitlycne, the 
mother.goddess. The spark.produclng, flint knife as tecpetl Is also em. 
ployed os a symbol of generation. 

“ Their kings, like those of Egypt, wore the nrseus serpent as a 
sign of royal authority and made this the emblem of kingly rank 
in countries so widely distant from one another as India and 

. Egypt.” 

We learn from Prof. A. H. Sayce (Ancient Empires of the 
East, p. 200), that enstoms that bad originated in a primitive 
period of Semitic belief survived in Phoenician religion and that 
clear traces of totemism are found amongst the Semites. ** Tribes 
were named each after its peculiar totem, an animal, plant or 
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heavenly body.David, for instance, belonged to tlie ser¬ 

pent-family, ae is shown by the name of his ancestor Nahshon, and 
Professor i^mith soggests that the brazen serpent found by Heze- 
kiahiii the Solomonic Temple was the symbol of it. We And David 
and the family of Mabasb, ‘or the serpent,’ tlie king of Amtnou, 
on friendly terms even after the deadly war between Israel and 
Ammon, that had resulted in the conquest and decimation of the 
latter.” 

Tlie came of the cultnre hero Kukulcan or Qnetzalcoatl locorporates 
the word serpent In Maya and Nahnatl. The conventionalized open ser. 
pent’s ]aw forms the nennl head-dress of the lords sculptnred on the Cen¬ 
tral American stein and bas-reliefs. The existence of totemism in Ameri¬ 
ca is too well known to require comment, and the arbitrary method by 
which it was established by the Incas of Pern, when they founded the 
new colony, hss been described. 

I have already shown that the snake-father of the snake 
races in Greece and Asia Minor and of the matriarchal races in 
India was the snake Kebis, or Aebis, the holding snake, the Vritra, 
or enclosing snake of the Kig-Veda, the cultivated laud which gir¬ 
dled the Temeuos. This was the Sanscrit and Egypti&n snake 
Ahl . . . But the Naga snake was not the encircling snake, but 
the offspring of tbe house-pole and in this form it was called by 
the Jews tbe offspring or Baal of the land. But as the heavenly 
snake it was the old village snake transferred to heaven, called 
the Nag-ksetra, or field of tbe Nags, and there it was the girdling 
air-god who encircled the cloud mothers, the Apsaras, the daughters 
of tbe Abyss, the Assyrian Apsa, and marked their boundaries as 
the village snake did those of tbe holy grove on earth. But on 
earth the water-snake was the magical rain-pole, called the god 
Darka, set up by tbe Dravidian Males in front of every house . . 

(p. 194). **TbeyaretheCanaaniteB,ordweller8m thelowcountry, 
and tbe Hivites or the villagers of tbe Bible and the race of 
Achmans of Greece. These are the sons of the Aebis = the ser¬ 
pent, tbe having or holding snake, the girdling snake of cultivated 
land which surrounded Temenos or inner shrine, tbe holy grove 
of tbe gilds” (Hewitt, p. 175). 

Attention Is drawn here to tbetwia serpents which enclose the Mexican 
Cosmlcal Tablet (Ar. W) , whose bodies may be seen to consist of a rep¬ 
etition of the conventional sign for tUlll = land, consisting of a fringed 
square. Each square in this case encloses a sign resembling that of fire 
as tletl and tbe numeral tan. Itiese girdling serpents, whose bead.'i unite, 
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being directly nMOClated with land, appear aa the counterpiirt of the Old 
World Achls, a carlooa fact when It la conaldered that they are repre¬ 
sented as springing from the sign Acatl (see p. 267). 

On the other hand, the heavenly feathered serpent” of Mexico and 
Yucatan is distinctly associated with the air and the circle; Its concep¬ 
tion cnrloaely coinciding with that of the -‘girdling air-god " mentioned 
by Hewitt. It Is well known that the walls enclosing the court of the 
Great Temple of Mexico, were covered with scnlptorcd serpents, and at 
Xochlcalco, Mexico, and in Central American rnlns (Uxmal, forlnstance), 
great scolptnred serpents snrronnrt the buildings. It is remarkable that 
the sign Acatl not only fignres conspicuously on the Great American Tablet, 
but also on the allegorical figure of the “Divine Serpent,” which may 
well represent the totcmlc divinity and ancestor of a snake trlhe, associ¬ 
ated with the word Acatl. possibly conveying their name. The noitcnlable 
association. In Mexico, of the serpent with Acatl, curiously agrees >vith 
the name of the-‘sons of Achls, the serpent” = the Achalansjand de¬ 
serves consideration. 

Id tbe Genesis genealogy of the kings of Edom, the land of the 
red man, tbe priest king of the Hue or Sbus is mentioned **, . . . 
bis people bad replaced the Tur, the stone pillar, tbe Egyptian 
obelisk by tbe temple, tbe home and symbol of the creating god, 

who had been the pillar of the bouse.But in their eyea tbe 

father*god was not the central pillar bnt the two door-posts and 
thence they called the temple gates Babel or tbe gates of god . . . 

This gate was guarded by the holy twins.Tbe doorposts, 

and night and morning are invoked in the Rig-Veda .... Tbe 
Magas were tiie discoverers of magic, mining, metallnrgy, handi- 
crafts—tbe pioneers of scientific research and the first organizers of 
a ritual of religious festivals.” 

Twin pillars, sculptured In tbe form of great serpents, whose names 
signify twlnshlp, support the entrances to the ancient templeS'Of Yuca¬ 
tan, Central America, and have been found on the site of the Great Tem¬ 
ple of Mexico. The Mexican and Maya accounts of the cnltnre-hero 
Qnetxalcoatl-Kuknlpsn sute that he and his followers were “ great necro¬ 
mancers • and magicians and that they taoght handicrafts, metallurgy, and 
instituted calendar, social organisation and ritual. A personal, cl 0 J*e ex¬ 
amination of a large number of old Peruvian and Mexican as well as 
Coptic textile fabrics, has convinced me moreover of tbelr Identity of 
technique. 

** Tbe Magas sacrified dogs,. . . They wore long hair, . . . They 
made human sacrifices in oider to obtain rain” (Hewitt). 

Tbe Pbcenician priests scourged themselves or gashed their 
arms and breasts to win divine favor. . . . Human sacrifices 
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were made, to Molocb or Milkom .... the parent wtia required 
to offer bU eldest or only eon as a sacrifice and the victim’s cries 
were drowned by the noise of drums and flutes” (Snyce). 

The human sacrlAces of Mexico are familiar to all. The native dog 
and varloua kinds of birds were sacrlflrod. The Mexican pria’‘t.H, named 
papas, wore long hair, practised asceticism, gashed their breasts, arms 
and legs and pierced ttielr eai-s anil tougocs. On tbe Paleiique bas-re¬ 
liefs. priests with long hair are sculptured. The human sacrifleesof Mex¬ 
ico and those of Egypt, rheenicia and Assyria, described l>jr Sayce and 
Hewitt (pp. S75 and 349), are closely alike. See also Hewitt's account 
of the bluod brotherbrnkl made between the sacrlflcer and the land on 
which the blood Is poured (p. 196), and the Chichlmec hloud sacrifice de- 
8ern>ed Id the present work, p. C6. 

'I'he foregoing are a few noteworthy analogies which have 
impressed themselves upon me during the present course of inves¬ 
tigation, in addition to the many undeniable and unsuspected evi¬ 
dences I have found, of an identity of star-cult, ritual and social 
organization in Old and New World civilizations. 

It will be seen that the outcome of my researches coiToborates 
the opinions differently expressed by a long line of eminent inves¬ 
tigators, who have been constantly discovering and pointing out 
undeniable similarities and identities between the civilizations of 
both liemisphei'es. 

It seems to me that an accumulation of evidence now forces us 
to face and thoroughly investigate tbe possibility that, from remote 
antiqniiy, onr continent and its inhabitants wet's known to the sea¬ 
farers of tbe Old World, to whose agency tJie spread of similar 
forms of cult and civilization in the New World is to be assigned. 

While those who uphold tbe autochthony of the native civilization 
may regard such identities as accidental, those who are willing to 
admit the possibility that the Phmnicians, the red men of antiquity, 
whose land was Syria, navigaUng by the pole-star, may have 
reached America, will doubtlessly dwell upon the unquestionable 
fact that tbe most ancient traces of organized and settled commu¬ 
nities sctnally exist along tbe coast swept by tbe equatorial cur¬ 
rents. A glance at an ordinary chart exhibiting the ocean currents 
and trade winds shows that vessels sailing southward from tbe 
Canary Islands and caught in the north African current, might, at 
a certain point, enter tbe north equatorial current flowing towards 
the coast of America. Further southward still, off the coast of 
Guinea, the cuiTOnt bearing this name meets the main equatorial 
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current which sweeps along the coast of Hondums and Yucatan 
iuto the Gulf of Mexico. 

What is more, ancient well-knowu tradition asserts that the 
cultni-e-hero Kukulcnn-Qnetenlcoatl, with his followers, came to 
Mexico from the liinst (a/a Yiicatnn) and told the natives of their 
distant home, named Tlapnllan and Hnebne tlnpallaii which, trans¬ 
lated, mean “ tlie red laud” and “the great ancient red land.” Na¬ 
tive Amciican tradition unquestionably and unanimously ascribes 
to single individuals of aged and venerable aspect, or leaders of 
small bands of men and women of an alien race, the peaceable in¬ 
troduction of a definite plan of civilization, identical in its elements 
with that known to have existed in India, Kgypt and Babylonia- 
Assyria fiom time immemorial, and said to have been spread to 
these countries by the Phoenicians. 

Native tradition, therefore, is seen nnanimouBly to controvert the 
indepeiident development of the cosmical schemes of government 
and most advanced forms of civilization which prevailed in Amer¬ 
ica at the Columbian period. This, of course, in no wise excludes 
the existence of pnraly native people, with a certain degree of civ¬ 
ilization, more rudhneutai 7 in form, founded on impressive natural 
phenomena, which the n.atives had always been in a position to.ob- 
seiTe for themselves. 

In order to obtain an insight into conditions which might have 
determined and affected maritime intercourse with distant America, 
let us now make a rapid survey of the histoiy of the ancient 
civilizations of the Old World. This reveals, in the first case, the 
undeniable fact (one of deepest significance in the light of the 
present investigation) that the period of a general stirring of men's 
minds, in countries where pole-star worship had prevailed from 
time immemorial, exactly coincides with tlic period to which I al¬ 
luded on p. 43, during which there ceased to be a brilliantly con- 
spiouous and perfectly immovable pole-star in the northern heavens. 

From Mr. Ilinckley Allen’s work (p. 454), I have since learned 
that astronomera have closely determined this period, and that Miss 
Clerke writes of this: *• The entire niiUeonium before .the Christian 
era may count for an interregnum as regards pole-stars. Alpha 
Dracoois had ceased to exercise that office; and Alraccabah had 
not yet assumed It.” Prof. A. H. Sayce tells us that the Pbeeni- 
ciao pilots steered by the pole-star in remotest antiquity, and it is 
a matter of history that “Pytheas of Massilia, the bold navigator 
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(died about 285 B. C.)i showed the Greeks that the ]>ole*star was 
not at the pole itself.” Previous to that date, however, the astron¬ 
omer-priests must have noted the change in the heavens. On 
descendants of ancient pole-star worshippere, whose entire religion 
and civilization were based on the idea of fixity and rotation, the 
nnacconutable change in the order of the uui\’erse must indeed have 
produced a deep impression. Under such conditions it seems but 
natural that a great awakening of donbt and speculation should 
take place, that worship should be tiunsferred from stars known to 
be subject to change, to the unseen, incomprehensible but ever- 
pi'esent eternal power which niled the univem. 

Let ua examine some of the records of tlie great intellectual move¬ 
ment that swept at one time, like a wave, over the ancient 06011*68 
of civilization. The eighth, seventh and sixth centuries before our 
era ai'e marked by the growth of the Ionian philosophy which, ns 
Huxley tells us, ** was but one of many reaults of the stirring of the 
moral and intellectual life of the Arjan-Seinitic population of West- 
eru Asia. The conditions of the general awakening were doubtless 
manifold, bat there is one which modem I'cseai'ch has brought into 
great prominence. This is the existence of extremely ancient and 
highly advanced societies in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Nile. . . The Ionian intellectual movement is only one of the 
several sporadic indications of some powerful mental ferment over 
the whole of the area comprised between the .^gean and Nortlt- 
em Hindustan. 

Professor Sebroeder’s statement that, “ in the seventh century 
B. C., the idea of four, f. s. five elements, spread in India,” is par¬ 
ticularly interesting in connection with the date assigued to the 
birth of the Ionian intellectaal movement. Of l^thagoras it is 
related that, like Solon, “be had visited Egypt, also Phcenicia and 
Babylon, then Chaldean and indepeodeot, and founded a brother¬ 
hood originally brought together by a religious influence, with ob¬ 
servances approaching to monastic peculiarity, and working in a 
direction at once religious, political and scientific.” According to 
the learned translator of Cicero's first Tasculan disputation^ ** it 
is generally accepted that Pbcrccydes of Syros (one of the Cyclades 
islands in the j£gean sea) was the teacher of Prtliagoras. Phere- 

> XtoIdUoh and EUilec. Appleton ed. New York, 1SS6, p. lOt. 

<“D«ath no Bano." traoelatloti toy Robert Ulack, M. A., Sampaon Low, Maraton A 
Co., London, U8S, p. lil, note. 
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cydes, who flourished about B. C. 544 is said to have derived his 
knowledge from the secret books of the PhoBiiieians and from 
travels of inquiry in Kgypt." Through Pbilolnus (see Grote iv, p. 
895, note 2), Pythagtuean science was inotle known to Plato, 
whose views 01*6 quoted on p. 449. Grote states that, about 
800 B. C., the Pythagorean philosophy nearly died out. It is a 
curious fact that this date coincides, approximately, with the de- 
stmetion of Tyre (Tsar, in Phoenician, = the i-ock), the last 
stronghold of tlie Pheeuidans, “ which had defied Assyrian, Baby¬ 
lonian and Persian but at last fell,” according to Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
“ in July, B. C. 832, before the Greek couqneror Alexander. Thirty 
thousand of its citizens were sold in 8 lavei 7 , thousands of others 
massacred and crucified and the wealth of the richest and most lux¬ 
urious city of the world became tJie prey of an exasperated army. 
Its ti*adewa8 inherited by its neighbor Sidon” {op. cit p. 194). It 
is obvious that, at this period, bands of fugitives may well have uken 
refuge in ti-adere’ ships and sought safety in flight to distant regions, 
where they might establish Uicmselves aud found colonies on the 
pattern of Tyre or of Carthage which, in sncleut times had also 
been founded by fugitives and been named “ the new city,” Kai*- 
thakhadasha (Sayce). While the great historical events which 
marke*l tl»e fourth century B. C. seem to have ai-rested the spread 
of Pythagorean philosophy, we find that, according to Grote, “in 
the time of Cicero, two centuries later, the orientalizing tendency, 
beginning to spread over tlie Grecian and Roman world, caused it 
to be again revived, with little or none of its scientific tendencies, 
but with more than its primitive religious aud imaginative fanati¬ 
cism. ... It was taken up anew by the pagan world, along with 
the disfigured doctnues of Plato. Nco-Pythagorism. passing grad¬ 
ually into Neo-Platonism, outlasted other more positive and mas- 
culiue systems of pagan philosophy, as the ©ontcmiwrary and re¬ 
vival of Christianity” {op. at. iv,398). Neo-Plalonism reached iU 
height under its chief Plotinus (A. D. 205-270) who sought to rec¬ 
oncile the Platonic and Aristotelian systems with Oriental theoso- 
pliy. His pantheistic and eclectic school was the last product of 
the Greek philosophy.' 

•Merclr M AffordiBg »gUmpM of tlio troubloM period during wbieh Plotluui lived. 
I reoAllUtfl fectUielCarecellA, vlilttng Egjpt. ceuied e lergo oanil»er of young mea 
to be injUMcred at Alexnudrte (A. D.»!). Between A. D. M end Alexandria 
waetheiemtot civil war for twelve year*, and Oirough war, famine and peeUlence, 
ta a few year*, about half of the population, notonly of Alexandria, but of Rome, 
periahod. A general perveeuUon of Chrtetlaoi waa alao carried on at this period, 
and in A. D. SSS Zenobla Invaded Rgypt. 
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It ia, at all events, remarkable, tliat the date tradition nasigns to 
the presence of Kukiitcnn in Yncatan and tbe foundation of the 
quadruplicate state of Maynpaii coincides with tlie dying out, in 
Europe, of pagan philosophy, one of the features of which had been 
the elaboration of ideal forms of government bused on a ntinicrlcal 
and cosmical scheme, tbe elements of which hud apparently been 
spread by tbe Fiiccnicians. In Copan niul Quingnn wc find reninanls 
of long-established, peaceable communities revealing no tmeu of 
wai-like weapons, and tbe memorial stclm of whoso rnlcrs stand 
above bidden cruciform vaults, while carv’cd pei'sonngcs are n*pre- 
seated as seated in tbe centre of ornate crosses. In Yucatan, 
through which laud the foreign civilization seems to have reached the 
plateau of Mexico, there are significant traces of an ancient city, 
named Zilau, situated on the Atlantic const; proofs that build¬ 
ings of cosmical forms were erected; that tbe state of Maynpan 
was laid out on tbe familiar cosmical plan; that repeatotl migratiooa 
took place, and tbai, from time immemorial, a calendar, on tbe 
same Bumerical basis as that of Mexico, bad been in use. Tbe 
great state of Mayapan, where a remarkable stone cross was 
found at Cozumel by tbe Spaniurds, Is shown to have been figured 
as a circle within a circle, tbe whole divided into four parts by cross¬ 
lines. Here, as in Chiapas and Mexico, all divisions of govern- 
meot, population and time are orgauized on a numerical scheme 
representing the combination of 4 X 5 = 20 i. s. an entire finger 
and toe count, “ a whole man,** with tbe 18 directions in space. 
Tbe multiplication of 18 and 20 results in a unit of 260 which, as 
a cycle of time, represents the complete set of all harmonious 
combiaatiODs of man tbe miulature image of the living state, with 
tbe thirteen directions of space in the all-embrecing Cosmos, com¬ 
posed of four primary elements. In consonance with this we find 
tbe existence of 20 (or 4X5) lords, whose names correspond to 
those of tbe 4 chief and 16 minor day-signs of tbe calendar, and of 
a lord by election, whose name signifies the thirteen divisions or 
parts, and who constituted a microcosmos, a Four in One. In reg¬ 
ular rotation the 20 lords, consistiug of 4 chief and 4 X 4 = 16 = 
minor rulers fulfilled duties towards the supreme representative 
who resided in the capital, while they reapectively lived in four 
provinces, tbe population of which was subdivided into four tribes 
each of the 20 divisions of tbe state being again divided Into 18 
parts. 
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In a coBinical state like this in whicb each Individoal not ouly felt 
himself to be a onit and a microcosmos, but also an indispeDsable 
part of a living organism, under the form of whicb the state was 
symbolized, its inhabitants, leading lives rcgalated by a calendar 
based on the phenomenon of circumpolar rotation, under a chief 
ruler entitled the ** Four in One,” assisted by four sub-rulers, roust 
indeed have felt that they “ lived, moved and bad their being” in 
the Teotl or Theos, imi^ned as the embodiment of the four ele¬ 
ments. In this connection it is interesting to learn that *‘tlie nniinar’ 
itself, of Pluto, is considered by eminent authorities to have been 
the tetrad. 

In ZuSi, where, at the pi-eseut day, eacli individual feels him¬ 
self ideutiQed with some part of the body of a quadruped, bis clan 
totem, the conception of tbc state as a living animal,” is an act¬ 
ual reality. Their pueblo moreover represents a 6 -f-1 = 7, or a 

seven in one,” the miniature counterpart of the far distnntOoraon 
village of Chota^Nag|)ore and of tlie ancient archaic kingdoms of 
ludia, Persia, Babylonia, Kgypt, Greece, Rome, etc. Anciently 
the Zuuis called themselves the Ashiwi, a name remarkably like 
that of the Ashvlns, derived from the Akkadian ash = six. 

I revert again here to the following landmarks, which may per¬ 
haps furnish a useful working hypothesis” for future investiga¬ 
tion. In Mexico the pyramids of CboluU and of Teotihuacan seem ‘ 
to I'ender testimony of the, possibly conseentive, establishment of 
ideal states amongst tribes “capable of subjection” by Toltecas, or 
“ Master-Builders,” who, according to their method, used the build¬ 
ing of a great structure, requiring time and united labor, as a means 
of oiganizing a new community or colony. It may be that the pe¬ 
riod of their completion coincided with tlie establishment of the 
Calendai' system, beginning with the number one. 

In my l^reliminary Note on the Ancient Mexican Calendar Sys¬ 
tem (Stockholm 1894), I demonstrated how, by reconstructing the 
Calendar cycles, it was possible to determine exactly when the na¬ 
tive system u'as adopted. According to my demonstration, which 
has now stood unchallenged for six years, a fresh year cycle began 
in lfi07 A. D., with tlie year sign 11 Acatl and the day 2 cipactli. 
For a cycle to be associated with the number two it is obvious that 
it must have been preceded by a cycle ruled by number one, there¬ 
fore it may be safely inferred that the cycle II Acatl that com¬ 
menced in 1507 followed a cyclical period of 4 X 13 = 52 X 20 
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1040 yeare” (p. 82). Accordingly tlic date when the Mexican 
system was institated in the form which existed at the time of the 
Conquest, may be fixed ascoiresiwudingtothe year 467 of our era. 

Considering that the Calendar system was, however, but one 
part of the machinery of government, wns inseparable from the or¬ 
ganization of tribes, classes and imlividuals, and tlmt its institu¬ 
tion signified the foundation of A state, it is remarkable to ascer- 
tain that, but 137 years previously, Constantine, in A. D. 830, had 
instituted the empire of New Rome, on precisely the same numericid 
basis as that of the Mexican Calendar, and divided it Into 4 parts 
or prefectures, each subdivided into 13, yielding a total of 32 pre¬ 
fectures*. Moreover, as far bock as the institution of tlie Klcis* 
theneau democracy, the Gi-eeks hod been familiar with an extremely 
intricate and close union of calendar tod government system, such 
as existed in Babylonia-AsKyria and, as I have shown, in ancient 
Mexico. 

It is certainly suggestive that the period of 187 yeare, which 
elapsed between the establishment of New Rome on a partly re¬ 
vived and partly amended or remodelled plan, and the foundation 
of the great democracy of ancient Mexico at the date inferred, 
is unparalleled in the history of mankind for religious persecu¬ 
tions, carried on in Egypt, Greece and Rome, following upon three 
centuries marked by the growth and spread of Christianity and the 
persecQtion of its followers, the destruction of Jerusalem aud the 
persecution of the Jews. It was in A. D. 879 that Theodosius, 
the Greek, proclaimed Christianity the religion of bis empire and 
instituted a relentless persecution of the Ariaus and followers of 
the ancient Egyptian religion. 

Under Arcadius, Emperor of the East (A. D. 895), the Anthro- 
morpbites, who affirmed that God was of human form, destioyed 
the greater number of their opponents. Under Mareianus (A. D. 
451), Silco invaded Egypt with his Nubian followers and the 
Council ofCbalcedon condemned the Monopbysite doctrine of Eu- 
tyebes. Later, under Jnstinian (A. D. 527), the Monophysites 
separated from the Melchites and chose their own patriarch, being 
afterwards called Copts. 

It is impossible to close one’s eyes to the fact that, during 
this period of persecution and massacre, imminent peril of death 
must have forced many a band of the priests and followers of the 
ancient E^ptian and other religions to seek safety in flight. The 
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events which took place in Egypt between A. D. S79 and 451, cnl- 
minating in Silco’s invasion, must unquestionably have been deeply 
felt by tlie descendants of the ancient Pb<snician, Carthaginian 
and Grecian exiles, fugitives and mercenaries who, during count* 
less centuries, had founded colonies along the Libyan coast, and 
pushed migration further westward along the coast line. Migra¬ 
tions from these regions would doubtless have resulted in the 
remarkable combination of archaic star, fire-drill and socket wor¬ 
ship found in Yucatan and Mexico, existing alongside of a highly 
developed and perfected philosophical scheme of social organiza¬ 
tion identical, in principle, with that which, in the Old World, con¬ 
stituted an ideal which was the result of centuries of experience 
and active intellectual life. 

The present investigation, in which 1 have collected more mate¬ 
rial than it has been possible to present in this publication, brings 
out facts tending to show that, originally, both hemispheres were 
peopled from the North, and that, in antiquity, at intervals, an ex¬ 
tremely limited interoouree-was kept up between the Old and New 
Worlds. The obvions fact that navigation must have been seri¬ 
ously impeded by the interregnum of Polaris, lasting for many 
centuries, would explain a prolonged isolation of America anterior 
to tlie Christian era. Whereas the equatorial currents facilitated 
the voyage to America, the same favorable conditions did not ac¬ 
company navigation lu the same latitudes in a reverse direction, 
and this suggests the probability that few who set out for “ the 
bidden land,” ever returned to the port whence they sailed. In¬ 
vestigation seems to reveal that influences, emanating from the 
most ancient centres of Old World civilization, reacherl sundered 
regions of America at different times, and that they could have 
been carried tlierc by a seafaring and building race such as the 
Minyans, the Magas, the Phcpnicians or their descendants. 

If such were the case it would be i*casonable to expect that, in 
America, traces of words associated with the archaic set of ideas 
would be found, and the same method of writing. Let us now 
refer with prudent reservations as to the possibility of their being 
occidental, to the striking resemblances whicli undoubtedly exist 
between certain names for God, Heaven, Nortli, Middle, etc., in 
the languages of the most ancient civilizations of the Old World 
and the Maya and Nahuatl. For convenient reference and without 
detailed comment, these words arc presented as Appendix HI. 
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Too much importance must not, of course, be given to these lin- 
guislie analogies; at tlie same time we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that these broken fragmenta of language, traceable to India, 
Babyloiiia-Assyria, Egypt ajid Greece, arc found, in America, 
clinging tenaciously to a set of cosmical ideas and a scheme of 
oi-gsinlsation ide)itical in Imtli hemispheres. 

It has been surprising to me, for instance, to learn, by carefully 
collecting facts, that wheicus Piofessor Suyee tells us tliat the 
supreme gotl of the Phopniciaus was iiamctl Vend or Kkhad, the 
snpreme god of tlie Mexican Chichiinecs (literally, Ued race) was 
named YoualU-Ehecatl, which signilles, literally, uight-aiv orwind. 
I likewise oseertBioeil that, whereas tlic wonl yau or yu signifies 
the source or origin in Chinese, is linked to a character forming a 
cross and is homogeneous with Yaou Sing, a star in Ursa Major, 
described as “revolving,” the Mexican mime for the pole-star god 
was Yaual or Yoliual TeenhtU, the lowl of the circle or of the 
night. 

Again there is a remarkable similarity between the Mexican 
yaualli = cirole and the verb yoli or yiiU = to resuscitate or vivify; 
the Chinese Di=:to turn around, and the Scandinavian ynl, yeiil 
or yol = wheel, also the festival of the winter solstice, when na¬ 
ture seemed to resoscitate- Whereas the significance of the above 
Mexican, Chinese and Scandinavian names, is clear, no meaning 
has, to my knowledge, been attached to tlie Semitic name for the 
supreme god, which, ns IVofessor S.ayce hiforme us, was pro¬ 
nounced Yabu or Yaho or Yahve (see Appendix, Imt i). 

Other striking resemblances are fonnd between the names for 
haudicraftsmau and master-builder in widely distant countnes. 
Thus, in Phrygia, we have the Daktuloi, the builders who erected 
monuments decorated with CTOSs-symlmls arranged sa os to form a 
geometrical design, such as represented in fig. 72, 2. In Oaxaca 
the Toltecatl=biinders and bandievaftsmen, erected the walled tem¬ 
ple and cruciform structures at Mills, and decorated them with 
geometrical designs. 

Iteliable authorities tc&ch os that “the Hittites were the north- 
’ era minyan or menyan=mea8nrer8, a building race (Hewitt) ; that 
Aba-Mena, the first historical ruler of Egypt, was a builder; that 
the name of Amun, the god of the Ammonites, signified “the 
bnilder.” Dictionaries reveal that, in America, Maya-speaktng peo¬ 
ple designated a master builder or handicraftsman as ali-men, or 
ses 
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menvah which, io Nahimtl, became amantece. In Yucatan the name 
for North was Aman or Xaman; tlic buUdIng race of civUizers 
seems to have been associated with that region, which the Ara- 
bians named Sbamaliyy. In the liabyloniau-AsByinau Shamash, the 
Sanscrit Brahman and the Egyptian Ameu-ra, we seem to have 
but different forms of the same word, whicli recurs in the Akkadmn- 
Sumerian Sama, or an = the revolving heaven (see Appendix, list). 

It is to philologists that I refer the question whether the resem¬ 
blances, in sonucl and meaning, of certain words I have fonud asso¬ 
ciated, in widely sundered countries, with the universal cosraical 
set of ideas, aie merely accidental or whether they furnish ind.c^ 
tion of a remote common origin or of contact at a later pen^. 
It wiU intei-est me particularly to learn their opinion as to Uie old¬ 
est forms of the wowls; and whether there is really no clue to the 
meaning of the Hcbi-ew Yalui and the Pbanician Yeud-Ekhad. 
One is templed to inquire whether the Chicliimecan Youalli-EUecati 
was not the same and whether tliis and other analogies do not con- 
atilute evidence tending to establish that Mexico was a Phmnician 
colony in which during centuries of isolation the archaic forms and 
meanings of Phmnician words were pre8cr>'ed. 

It is my hope that these lists will be carefully examined and 
explained by competent authorities, lo whose judgment they are 
respectfully submitted. Whether they will be accounted for in one 
way or another, these lists will be found to estoblish the existence 
of striking resemblances which, by themselves, might not carry 
weight, bnt which unquestionably gain in significance when found 
in conjunction with cosmical conceptions, wcial organization, 
forms of architecture and croes-symboUsm, which appear universal. 

A few words here concerning tJie undoubted general resem¬ 
blances that exist between the Chinese and Japanese, and Central 
American methods of organization-resemblances which even ex¬ 
tend to certain words directly traceable to Western Asiatic influ- 
euce in the case of the Eastern Asiatic civilizations. The existence 
of marked differences between the Chinese and Maya-Mexican nu¬ 
merical sysUms and determination of elemeuto, appeals to exclude 
the possibility that dominating Asiatic influences could have i-eached 
America via China and Japan after the still existing, crystallized 
forms of government and calendar had been established in the lat¬ 
ter countries. As far as I can judge, the great anUquity altribu- 
Ud. by Chinese historians, to the esUblishment of the governmental 
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aod cvclicftl achemes, still in use, appears extremely doubtful. 
Referring the question to Sinologists, I venture to ask whether it 
does not seem probable that the present Chinese scheme dates 
from the lifetime of Lao-tze, in the sixth century B. C., a period 
marked, as I have pointed out, by the growth of Ionian pliilosuphy, 
one feature of which was the invention of numertoal scliemes ap¬ 
plied to divine {wlities " and ideal forms of government. Future 
investigation may, perhaps, prove that the powerful mental fer¬ 
ment” alluded to by Huxley, os spreading between the eighth and 
ninth centuries B. C., over the whole of the ai'ea comprised be¬ 
tween the JBgean and North Hindustan, was caused by the growth 
and diffusion of plans of ideal stales, which would naturally sug¬ 
gest and lead to the formation of bands of enthusiasts, who would 
set out in seai-cb of districts where they could carry oat their prin¬ 
ciples and ideals. 

Personally, 1 am strongly Inclined to assign the origin of the 
Chinese and the Mexican schemes, which are identical in principle, 
to the same source, and to believe that they were carried in oppo¬ 
site directions, at different periods, by seafarers and colonists, 
animated by the same purpose. Favorably established in distant 
regions, both grew and flourished during centuries, constituting 
analf^ous examples of an immense, submissive, native popnlation 
living under a highly perfected, aiiiflcial, numerical, scheme of re¬ 
ligious government, preserved iutactand enforced by a ruliug caste, 
who possessed superior knowledge and claimed divine desceut. 

It is, of conrae, to Chinese and Japanese scholai's and to arebae- 
oli^iats, some of whom constitute the able staff of tiie Jesup Ex¬ 
pedition, who are investigating the question of Asiatic contact, that 
I look for further informatiou and enlightenment as to piebistoric 
contact between China and America.* 

The foregoing investigation seems to have shown that in all 


* To UioM of m 7 follow.workera vbo ba^e mule a epeelel etudj of tb« nost e&eient 
fonai of curelTC and tkoBomaUc wrlUnga of Ute Old World, I should like to labnlt 
sons facts concerning the ancient Mexleno method, nrblch mar carry a freeli auggee. 
ttoB and be an aid to fnture research. 

When Che first Spanish nisslonarlos who rescheU Mexico found themselves con¬ 
fronted by the barrier of Uingnage and wished to teach thonadveconvertsthe Lord’s 
Prayer la LaUn, they adopted the method of picture wrUlog employed by the aborlg. 
laes. BypalnUngabanBera)>antll,aatoDeastet], a caetass Dochtll andanoUter 
BtOMHtetl, they conveyed the words rs4e-noeh-te, wlilcb, approxtrastely,repr*. 
sented patomoster. The eonsotiuence was that Uio Indians were able to memoriae 
prayere In a language unknown to them, by referring to pictures of objects and nam¬ 
ing these In tltelr own tongue. A number of cnrlone documoota exist, wbich exhibit 
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oounfiM alike, .t one perio<l or other, the 

laka expi-ceecd absolutely tlie same meaning. Primarily the rerord 
of a year, which suggested the division of the heaven '“W f<>“^ 
parts, it had come to signify the establishment of communal life on 
a basis of liied law, order and harmony. Like the number fom 
self which, in Pythagorean philosophy, is identillcd with wisdom 
and justice “ because it is the firet square number the P™ 
equals,” the criicifoi-m symbols have been the emblems of justice, 

eauality and-brotUerhood. 

^From tbe dawn of human bistoi-y, the cross, therefore, api^nrs 
to have expressed apian as simple it was noble and great, which 
cousisteil in peaceably uniting men, on principles of good-wiU, pe^, 
equity, equality and mutual help, of instituting and oi^amzmg com- 
mnna^ life, and of regulating iis activity m accord with the imm 
table laws which govero the movementaof celestial bwlies. causi g 
the circumpolar constellations to assume opposite positions, forming 
the sign of the cross, and marking seasons, days and yeai-s, aU les- 
Ufying to the existence of a single, all-rnling, all-pervad.ng, sUble 

isssiss 

*« Hlenmc «r.pt. I haro .h« 

«n.l •raboinm. II doei not •€«m unreawnablo to endearor to oxi-Uln thii by 
ilcturt T. tii or boat nkmod an lo ono ton«u.. and In another country. d«w a 
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and eternal central power, who thns controlled not only the heavens 
hot, by a human representative, the earthly kingdom, laid out on 
the celestial plan. 

CoDStdering that no less an authority than St Angnstine has 
asserted *‘that which is now called (he Christian religion existed 
among the ancients, and in fact was with the human race from tlie 
beginning,’' it is permissible to ask whether the above scheme docs 
not strikingly substantiate bis dictum, a/Tord a deep view under the 
surface of accumulated dogma and a perception of tlic mighty prin¬ 
ciple that has been at work from the beginning of all things jind 
was understood by many at lliat time when “the i)eople that satin 
darkness saw great light, and to them which sat in the region and 
shadow of death light sprang up..” . . “From that time Jesns be¬ 
gan to preach and say, * Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at 
baud’” (Matthew iv, 16, 17). Adopting the cross as the emblem 


«Tol?* in ooiirteofttrofl.oaUTe arUtu wonld more or leas akllfullf prodooo ooa. 
TenttuniUltod and rtUanrtJy eiiaractarlatle foriui and metltoda. 

At thos^o time the eolonUing nu:« might be emplo^lDg and parfecUog a toCnUr 
different form of enraire irrltlng for thoir own |tnrpoee« of rvgiitratloi], cto. Kor 
ln«Ut>ro: In Athene, where Boellrt held an areitoneliip la 403 B.C. and, ilnrlne nen. 
tertee, Pythago^B phlloeophere IdeiiUAed « earth with a enhe. Are with a prmmJd. 
ajr aim nn octnhedroo. weter with an teoiAbodroo. and thtSpktrto/tU £7a/»erM irlth 

wlte «10monad, both being 

lomrtjble. a line ^th the duAd, etc.. It le ohrtotu that potate, linee and gooincu 
rkal dguma mtut hare been emptofed for the camtre reglitraUoD of Ideae. In 
7^^ «»«l»ll.hed OB flaed prlnelplMof numbere, thecarelee regietractonof 

»•* tendered poeeibie and in euelt a com. 
woniiy toe neceeBly for enniee writing would be limited and perhape be eondoed to 
^rcglRraUon And IdenUflceUon of IndlfldualB.toereporU of qunnUUeeof prodoce, 

tolt lettereof toe Greek alphabet poeioM fixed numerical TAlnee. and 

u “t. ^r* **• inecrlbed on the ihleld* of Lac. 

^•raonlen, Slcyonltn and Meuenlan warrlori. for inetaoro. appear to indicate that 

bl^ to Iw^at i?*' poeeceead iueontre mark, a letter, which may 

uZ * nme. a numerical ditielon of Uie confederacy. To urn 

dor^daueh cnrelre records It le eTldCnttbat a knowlodgeof tbonumericiU baste 

tot beJSirraonlli'’ ^‘“‘‘'•P*”*'*'® *■»> tmperatlTe and that this would be confined 
J?r« nSSon ^ h" "'**'** “*y*<»looUform hleroglyphe constitute cur. 

Jrrt » «>e «Uendrtcal and gevernmental cyclical eyetem 

UBJntomglWo wltoont a knowledge of this, has already^n partially 

mean8ofaaumbrra^d*"‘*i***.i where Indltldnals, by 

mtotoabtoS “•‘ked to adiftslon of toe eute. I bopi 

IS of^U^'’”**'“* working of a maehln. 

wMci, ™ »“c“ ,;i; .itpT. ‘ “• «' 
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of bis earthly mission be said: ** If any man will come after me, 
let him take up bis cross and follow me." By the words: ** 1 
bear in my body the mark of the loi'd Jesus," St. Paul desigsates 
the recognized mark " to have been tbo quadruplicate cross of 
the Saviour, who cbarged his apostles to preach, saying: *‘the kiug' 
dom of heaven is at hand " and promised them that ** ye which 
have followed me in the i*egcncratiou, when the Son of Man shall 
sit in tlie throne of his glory, ye also shall sit u^iou twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel" (Matthew six, ^8). The 
mother of Zebedee’s cluldren came unto him asking that her sons 
might sit the one on tliy right hand and the other on thy left, in 
thy kingdom" (Matthew xx, 2U). Repeatedly, the Teacher, refer' 
ring to children, said *'of such is the kingdom of heaven," or ^^Ex- 
ce|)t ye be converteii and become ns little cbtldren ye shall not enter 
into the kiDg<lom of heaven." St. Paul and his followers were 
designated as those that have turned the world upside down 
. . . doing contrary to the decrees of Cmsar, saying that there is 
another king, oue Jesus" (Acta xvii, 6 and 7). 

It is well known that the early Christian church was pemeented 
because, from the first, it preached a total regeueratum of human 
society aud its reestablisbmeut of a basis of peace and good-will, 
social equality, absolute justice, mutual aid, respect aud sympathy, 
unselfish, disinterested sultservience of the individual to the inter¬ 
est of the community. 

It was for the sublime principle of a religious democracy and 
the regeneration of human society that, in an age of tyraouy, op¬ 
pression and bloodshed, the early Christian martyrs laid down their 
lives. The foundations of religious orders were as many attempts 
to realize the Christian ideal, aud to this day the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose clergy aud religious oi'ders unquestionably afford a 
splendid living example of devotion to a common cause, self-abne- 
gation, obedience and bumitity, cliugs to the ideal of a state in 
which temporal power is wielded by a hierarchy raised to rulersbip 
from all ranks, merely by viitue of personal, moral and intellectual 
qualities. Throughout the Christian church the ideal of religious 
democracy prevails. Each day it is prayed for in the words “Thy 
kingdom come," by those taught to look forward to the promise of 
the time when former things are passed away and a holy Jerusa¬ 
lem shall descend out of heaven from God, lying four-square, with 
twelve gates, aud at the gates twelve angels and names written 
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thereon which are the unines of the twelve tribes of the children 

of Israel.and the wall of the city had twelve foundations 

and in them the names of the twelve a)>ostle8 of the Lamb, . . . . 
. . . And I saw no temple therein, for the Lord Go<l Almighty 

and the Lamb are tiie temple in it.but the throne of God 

and of the Lamb shall be in it. And he showed me a 

pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, pi-occeding out of the 
thi-oue of God and of the Lamb. In the snUUt of the street of it 
and on either side of the river was thci'e a tree of life, which bore 
twelve manner of fruits and yielded her fmit every month. ...” 
(Bevelation, chaps, xxt and xxii). 

It appears significant, in the light of the present investigation, 
that the birth of Christianity, as well as the revival of pagan sys¬ 
tems of philosophy, embodying pnnciples for tiie oi'ganization of 
religious brotherhoods and ideal democracies, should coincide with 
the spread of the great tidings that a star had been seen by the 
Magi, or “ wise men of the East, who came ftmn the east to Jeru¬ 
salem.” Occurring, as it did, after “ Ihe interregnum as regards 
pole-stars,” during which nomadic tribes and seafarers had vainly 
sought the fixed star which had guided tiieir forefathers, the ap¬ 
pearance of a brilliant pole-star must have seemed doubly signifi¬ 
cant and revived, among pagan philosophei's, the ideal of an earthly 
kingdom ruled by Heaven. The advent, at this time, of the Mes¬ 
siah who, with his twelve disciples, announced that the kingdom of 
heaven was nigh and taught that God was to be worshipped in the 
Spirit only, must indeed have appeared particularly impressive and 
well-timed. 

Faithfully clinging to the ideal of a regenerated religious democ¬ 
racy, the early Christian <^urch maintained itself tbixiugh centuries 
of persecution and is slowly advancing, amidst almost overwhelm¬ 
ing and innumerable difficulties, towards its realization. 

Returning to Mexico we find that Us civilization at the time of 
the Conquest was precisely what might be expected if a small body 
of men of superior wisdom and experience, such as was possessed 
by a remnant of Grceco-Egyptian philosophers, had embarked in 
ships manned by the descendants of PhceniciaD seafarers, and found 
refuge in the “land of the West,” amongst simple, docile people, 
existing in large numbers, who, treated “ as little cbildren and 
instructed with love and gentleness, willingly submitted themselves 
to the guidance of their teachers.” A single, short-lived generation 
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of these would bftve amply sufficed for the establishment of tbe 
governmental system and calendar, the Arm institution of a*‘cele8> 
tial kingdom," and the spread of knowledge of the technique of 
various arts oud industries deemed most useful to tbe natives. On 
tbe other band, the foreign clement, whose aims were chiefly ideal, 
could have left little or no impression upon the evolution of tbe 
native race, its art and iudusti^, which doubtlessly followed its 
original independent line of development. 

It is remarkable how tbe echo of great events in Old World 
history seem to have reached tbe Western hemisphere. In the Old 
World the eleventh and twelfth oentnries were marked by a revival 
of religions enthusiasm, by tlie Crusades, tbe peisccntiou of infi¬ 
dels by the Christian world aud by a geneml stiiring amongst ori¬ 
ental people, tbe descendants of tbe ancient pole-star worsbippere. 

Historical records and traditious accord in stating that in about 
tbe eleventh and twelfUi centuries of our em, the civilizations of 
Mexico, Yucatan and Central America uudei-wenta great period of 
warfare, pestilence and famine, leading to tlie disintegration of the 
great ancient centres, to numberless migiations, and to an assump¬ 
tion of dominion in lilexico by a fierce warrior-race who increased 
the number of btiman sacrifices. It seems signifleaut that it is to 
this tronblona perio<l iu the history of ancient America that tlie ad¬ 
vent of the Incas in Peru is assigued by native tradition, wliioh 
also records tbe existence of move ancient centres of civilization 
situated around tbe Titicaca lake. The foundation of tbe Inca em¬ 
pire is assigued to as late as about 1200 A.D. (see p. 148, note 1), 
and all who compare Plato’s scheme for tbe reestablishment of tbe 
holy polity of tbe Magnetes, aud the description of the Peruvian 
** Four in One *' state, must admit that tbe latter cfmstitutes tbe 
most perfect example known, of a community based on those nu¬ 
merical principles which were considered most perfect by Plato. 
At a first glance one might be tempte<l to conclude that the foreign 
civilizers of Peru, tbe Incas, were acquatute<l with Plato’s twelve* 
fold scheme and deliberately established or reestablished a ‘‘divine 
polity ** accovdingly, naming it the ‘‘ Four in One and instituting 
tbe worship of a supreme divinity designated as “Earth, Air, 
Fire and Water in One,” in consonance with tbe cosmical theory 
said to have been first formulated by Empedocles about B. C. 444, 
and adopted by Plato. Reflection shows, however, that no such 
conclusion is justifiable until competent authorities have thoroughly 
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investigated and satisfactorily e6tabli8be<l how far the ideas of 
Empedocles and Hato were original and how far theyincorpoi'ated 
older philosophical idcaSt sach as were preserved by tlio Egyptian 
priesthood or had been disseminated by the PUccnicians.^ Never¬ 
theless it is an undeniable fact that the Inca colotty constitutes a 
most valuable object-lesson of a cosmicnl state founded on 
precisely the numerical scheme and principles of organization ad¬ 
vocated by Plato. RcQectiou shows, moreover, that such a polity 
could only have been established and miiiiitained itself during ceii- 
tnries, in a land free from enemies and amongst docile people ‘'apt 
for subjection.” 

A siguidcant result of a critical comparison of the celestial 
kingdoms of Pern and Mexico is the perception that, in the former, 
as in Egypt, a hereditary sovereignty was exercised by male and 
female socei'dotal rulers of a “divine line of descent.” On the 
other hand we find, in filexico, a state of affairs in exact accordance 
witli Montezuma’s account of the behavior of bis prcdecessora to¬ 
wards the lord who had led them and presided over the foundation 
of the Mexican emph'e. During bis absence they, his vassals, es¬ 
tablished democratical principles and when he returned, having in- 
teraarried with wgtneu of the countiyaod founded new cities, they 
refused to rec’Oguize his authority and let him depart. From Mon¬ 
tezuma himself we learn that, although they thus emancipated 
themselves from their former lord, they continued to regard them¬ 
selves as dependent and owing allegiance to the mother-city whence 
they had come. Until the time of the Conquest, however, they 

»I( U psrtleuluir IntoreAln^ to loam from Profotaor 8ayc« (oy. cU.p.lM), aot 
only tbut ruonleian csulturo had boon Introduced amoiiaUia nido trlbea of land, 
bat that tha tonpta of Jeniaalem waa butU by Phoenldau nrUaU after tbe model of a 
rhtaalclan ono, the main foatarea of wttleh wore the two cotamni or cone# lit the on- 
tranco and the brazen tea or baain, which reeted on fweftM buMe, tbie nonibcr agree. 

Ing with the sQiaber of taraellUc trlbae and with tribal or eaete didalooa In otlier 
anelent oentrei of etTlMtatlOD. U U thoi certainly anggeaUTe to And the number 
twelve aaaoolatod witb the I’hanlolaBa, to whom the apread of elTtllzatlon (n tbe Old 
World la attributed and whoae predeceaaon, at the period of Babylonian colture, 
were, acconllog to Profeaaor Sayce, •• aollttry tradera. who traAlckod In alarea. In 
purpIe-Oab .... and wlieae voyagea werelntermltteotand private.’* v 

. . . “OlodoruaSlculoaaaalgQatotheCanhaginlaaa the knowledge of an iatandln 
the ocean, the secret of which they reaerved for thenaelvea aa a refuge to which tliey 
oould withdraw ahould fate ever eonpel them to deaert their African home. It la far 
from Improbable chat we may Identify thla obacuro laland with one of the Asorei, 
which net a» mllea from the coaal of Portugal. Xelther Greek nor Roman writer* 
make any reference to them, but the diaeovery of numerotta Carthaginian eolna at 
Carvo, (he nortbweeterly laland of the group, leavea UUle room to doubt tliat they 
were vicited by Ponle voyAgera.*‘>-3ir Daniel Wllaon. The loot Atlantia and otlier 
ethnographic atudloa. New York, 1B9S. 
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were governed by rnlers wiiotn tliey elected, and who bad risen in 
rank merely by virtnc of tbeir moral and intellectual distinction. 

It U indeed deeply suggestive and impi'easive to realise tbat, in 
autiquity as in modem times, the American Continent seems to 
have been sought, as a place of refuge, by men whose ideals have 
been state institutions founded on democmtic principles. The 
ancient polities of Mexico and Pern and, wbat is more, tbe archaic 
Pueblos of io*day, alike furnish examples of conditions, such as 
undoubtedly existed in Mediterranean countries in aucieut times 
and inspired Greek statesmen and philosophers to plan ideal polU 
ties, and must have preceded the ci'catiou of tbe Jewish and early 
Christian spiritualized ideal of a New Jerusalem, peiwaded through¬ 
out by the Divine Spirit. In conclusion, thei'e are a few points 
which 1 recommend to the consideration of students. Different 
writers have, os Prescott summarizes, with certainty discerned in 
the highest American civilizations, a Semitic or an Egyptian or an 
Asiatic origin. 

This remarkable comhiimtton of features, distinctively cbaractcr- 
istic of the said civilizations, actually existed amongst the Phoe¬ 
nicians who, as Professor Sayce relates, wete allied to the Semitic 
race, were affected by contact with their consins the Arameans or 
Syrians, penetrate<1 to tbe coast of India, derived tbeir art from 
Babylonia, Egypt, and later from Assyria, and knew how to 
combine together tbe elements it had received and to return them, 
modified and improved, to the countries fioro which they bad been 
borrowed.” In the case of India and China it is an established 
and accepted truth tbat an active communication existed between 
these countries and Asia Minor, which was carrieil on by a race of 
seafarers and colonists. When it is realized that, through them, 
distant regions became known and accessible, and that at one time 
in the history of Greek philosophy, for instance, statesmen, phil¬ 
osophers and mathematicians alike rivalled each other in plan¬ 
ning ideal states, based on the identical principle: tbe harmonizing 
of human life with Nature’s laws; it seems but rational to infer 
that, at different times, bands of eutliusiasts, adopting one numer¬ 
ical scheme in preference to another, and led i>erhnpe by its in¬ 
ventor or disciples, set out in search of distant countries where 
they could uudisturbedly establishcelestial kingdoms” accord¬ 
ing to iheir ideal plan. To such an enterprise as this 1 venture to 
assign U)o establishment of tlie celestial kingdom of China, draw- 
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in* attention to Biot’s statement, cited on p. 298, that year cycles 
. the sociological and chrooological system since m use) were 
introduced there from India, after the Christian era. This being 
the case, contrary to the claims of a much greater antiquity by 
Chinese scholars, the present form of the “celestial kingdom ’ 
appeM-e to date from the arrival in Chinas from Peraiay of Semitic 
emigrants, during the first century of our era P; “f) • “ 

have undergone a certain re-modelling in the first half of the sirth 
century, after the arrival of a band of Syrian Christians (p. 804). 

Pointing out that these dates would make it appear as though 
the cyoUcal systems of India and Enatem Asia had been formulated 
under the direct or indirect influence of Creek philosophy, I ob- 
sei-ve that the date of their introduction and establishment assigns 
them to approximately the same period which produced the nu¬ 
merical scheme adopted by Constantine, Maya and Mexican calen- 
drical and chronological scheme. At the period when Constantine 
established New Home and instituted four divisions of the empire, 
each divided into thirteen yielding a total of fifty-two prefects 
urea, there lived in Byzantium a philosopher and rhetorician (816- 
890 A D.) whose name was Thcmistius and who filled the office 
of prefect of Constantinople. It is well known that the attempt 
thus to organize the empire proved fmiaess and that the proclama¬ 
tion of Christianity as the religion of his empire by 'rheodosins I 
(879 A. D.) inaugurated a prolonged persecution of pagan religion 

and philosophy (see p. 630). j. 

Is it inadmiMible to consider at least the possibility that, msap- 
pointed and driven from their land, some of those who clung to the 
ancient ideal, and were acquainted with the perfected scheme of 
state organization instituted by Constantine during the lifetime 
of Themistius, carried it at a later period, to the “hidden land of 
the West and established it there, where it was preserved intact 
untU the time of the Spanish Conquest? Is it by accident only 
that one of the names of the capiUl of ancient Mexico,as pre¬ 
served in the writings of CorUa and Bernal Diaz is Temistitan, 
literally “land of Temis,” the Nahnatl language not furnishing 
any meaning to the latter word? Can it be that, just as the word 
Teotl, resembling Theos, is found on Mexican soil, employed with 
the same meaning as in Greek, the name Temistitan means the 
land of established law, order and justice” dedicated to the Greek 
Themis, just as New Rome was dedicated to Sofia = Wisdom? Or 
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did some sort of conuection exist betireeD ttie name of the MexU 
can capital, the system on which it was estabiished and the phil¬ 
osopher Tliemistias? 

Is it b; chance merely that the state calendar of Temistitan was 
based on 4 X IS = 52 divisions, and that Tlieroistius of Byznn- 
tiom, a member of that school of philosophy which bad evolved 
Qumberless plans and numerical schemes for ideal states, should 
have held one of the 4 X IS = 52 prefectnres during Constantine's 
reign? In order to make the most tapid advance towards a solu¬ 
tion of the great problem of the origin of American civilizations, I 
venture to suggest that Orientnliste and Americanists sbonld com¬ 
bine and freshly study it from opposite points of view. One side 
might be taken by those who incline to admit the possibili^ that 
a few Phmnician traders discovered the American continent in 
ancient times and that, subsequently, those to whom they imparted 
their discovery and their successoi's, the daring Greek navigators, 
conveyed thither, at inteiwals, bands of refugees or entiiusiasts who 
braved danger and death, in the hope of reaching the blessed laud 
where, free from pereecuiion, they could found ideal democracies 
or divine polities. 

Besides studying and adding to the numberless similarities which 
have been cited by so many different authorities and to which I 
have added a modest contribution, let them produce evidence show¬ 
ing the improbability that the identical forms of cult, religion, 
social organization, calendar cycles and numerical schemes slroald 
have been independently evolved two or more times by distinct 
races. On the other hand, let those who bold the view that Ameri¬ 
can civilization was purely autochtbonous, advance grounds for the 
supposition that it developed a school of philosophical speculation 
and that America produced its Empedocles and its,Plato. Let 
them also formulate tiie psychical law which caused the American 
race to formulate the four elements, recognized as such by the phil¬ 
osophers of India and Greece, and not the five of Chinese philoso¬ 
phy ; and to evolve numerical schemes applied to social oiganiza- 
tlon, identical with those current in India, Western Asia and 
the Mediterranean countries, but different from that employed in 
China and Japan. It will also be incumbent upon them not only 
to disprove American traditions, which record the introduction of 
a higher civilization and plans of social oiganization by strangers, 
but also to demonstrate that, although in ancient times, Phesnieian 
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tradcro oarrie<l on nn active tratDc with BriUiii), daring tbo perils 
of the Bay of Biscay, they could not possibly have ventured across 
tlie soQtlicru Atlantic, even in the most favorable seasons. It has 
remainetl a source of sincere legret to me tlmt circiiinstauues pi's- 
veiited my attending the Orientalist Congress which met at Rome, 
in October, 1899, under tlie presidency of the illustrious Count 
Angelo dc Gubernatis, to whom credit is due for having first sug¬ 
gested and planned that a section of the Cougi'css shoultl devote 
itself to the discussion of piehistoric contact or connection between 
tbe Old and New Worlds. 

With an apology for my non-attendance and consequent failni'e 
to aid in oi^aniziug the section and canyiug out a plan which met 
with my entliusiastic approval, I venture to snhmit tbe present 
investigation to the Bresident and cfBcei-s of tbe Orientalist Con¬ 
gress with tbe earnest hope that it may contain material and 
suggestions for fraitful discussions during tlic nezt-Congress held, 
and tlml these may be carried on in a section devoted to tbe con¬ 
sideration of facts relating to prehistorlo America and its relation 
to the Old "Wtirld. 

Summary ani> Cohclvsiox. 

In the preceding pages tbe view ia advanced that the ancient 
ci'oss-symbol or swastika was first used by man, presumably in 
circumpolar regions, as a record of tbe opposite positions assumed, 
by circumpolar ocmstellations, in performing their nocturnal and 
annual cii'Cuit around Polaris. Kmployed as a year sign in tbe 
first case, the cross or swastika Inter became tbe symbol of tbe 
Four Quarters, of quadruplicate division and of a stable central 
power whose role extended in four directions and controlled the 
entii'e Heaven. 

At some remote period of antiqnity man developed the idea of 
social oiganization and, in India, ancient Kgypt and Babylonia- 
Assyria, actual proofs exist that the earliest cities and states were 
divided into four quarters, a division tnv<ilving Che distribntion of 
tbe population into four tribes under a central chief. Wherever this 
division was carried out, it represented an attempt to harmonize 
human society and the establishment of tbe ideal of a religious 
democracy, founded on principles of law, order, justice, peace and 
good will. The pyramid, a primitive form of which consisted of 
four stories, and cruciform sacred stmetores, may be regarded as 
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monuments commemornting a cosmical and territorial organization 
into four parta. The more extended coiicepUon of seven directions 
in space, consisting of the Above and lielovr, or Heaven and Kartii, 
tlie Four Quarters and the saci-ed Middle, the synopsis of all, was 
aleoevolved. In the confederations of India and Iran, and Arabia, 
in the seven-storied towera of Ilabyloiiia, and in the division of 
the Egyptians into seven classes, wo find the earliest traces of a 
practical application of this numerical division. 

The ancient historical records of Egypt and Greece reveal that, 
in the earliest polities, the population was divided into groups con¬ 
sisting of a fixed number of individuals, officially represented by 
chieftains, or odlcers of the state, and that, in consequence, a state 
formed a unit, constituted according to a mathematical sclieme, 
which was also applied to the regulation of time. Each officer of 
the state held office for a fixed term, in a prescribed order of rota¬ 
tion. The year was divided into a fixed number of seasons, marked 
by the positions of a circumpolar constellation, and this therefore 
appeared to regulate not only the cycle of time but the govern¬ 
mental rotation of office and the eutii'e activity of the community. 
Starting from a common basis of quadruplicate division in different 
countries, a great variety of ooustitulioDS of state was iodepeud- 
ently iuvented by statesmen and philosophers, who devised cycles 
produced by different combinations of numbers and signs, the ob¬ 
ject being to regulate time and communal life in imitation of Uie law, 
order and harmony existing in the motion of the stars and under the 
guidance of a supreme ruler, the earthly representative of Polaris. 

The origin of these ideas and governmental scheme, in the Old 
World, is as8igDe<l by competent authorities to a northern race 
which had discovered the art of fire-making and evolved a religious 
cult and ritual suggested by it, in association with pole-star wor¬ 
ship. Their civilization is supposed to have been developed by con¬ 
tact with a southern race, in Hirygta, and to have beeu carried at a 
remote period by their seafaring descendants to India, Asia Minor, 
Egypt and beyond the pillars of Hercules, to Europeau countries, 
situated on the Atlantic. 

The present investigation brings into prominence the fact that, 
just as the older Andean art closely resembles that of the early 
Mediterranean, an observation first made by Prof. F. W. Putnam,* 

* Addr«M ot Ui« rcUiiDg rrcsldent o( tb« A. A. A. S., Columbus meeting. ISM. Pro. 
ceodiDgft ot the A.A.A.8 .,toI. xlviu, to which tho ruador in teferrvd for voluablo 
dntft. 
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SO (he fundamentnl principles, numerical scheme and plan of the 
state founded hy the foreign Incas in i*em, resembled those for¬ 
mulated by Plato in his description of an ideal state. 

It is a remarkable fact^ on which the writer lays utmost stress, 
that, whereas there is a marked difference between the Chinese and 
the Mexican and Peruvian divisions of the elements and numerical 
cycles, the American systems exactly agree with those propounded 
by Greek philosophers and said to have rcaclied them from more 
ancient centres of culture, presumably through the Pbccntciatts. 
On the other hand, there undoubtedly exist remarkable analogies 
between the Chinese and Hindu and Mexican sociological, chro- 
Dolc^ical, cyclical systems, their principles being precisely the 
same. These close analogies as well as the marked divei'gences 
which have been noted can only be satisfactorily accounted for 
by the assumption that each of these countries derived their civili¬ 
sation from the same source. Over and over again different writers 
have pointed out undeniable analogies and resemblances between 
the highest foimsof American civilization and that of China, India, 
Asia Minor, the Mediterranean and Western European countries. 
At the same time modem research has shown that the seafai'ers, 
whom we shall conveniently designate as the Phoenicians, acted os 
the intermediaries of aucieut Old World civilization and formulated 
a culture which incorporated and formed a cnrioiu compound of 
elements drawn from different cotioiries and people. 

While investigation, moreover, reveals that the conquest of 
Phcenicia and intermittent periods of warfare and persecution 
directed against the religion and democratic principles of its peo¬ 
ple, must have furnished the most powerful incentive for them to 
extend their voyages of discovery and seek distant lands where 
colonies might be esUblished. It is obvious that, if safe places 
of refuge were found, their existence would remain a secret and 
that, in course of time, a complete isolation of distant colonies 
would result. 

Considering that it would be premature to formulate a final con¬ 
clusion on a subject which demands so much more investigation, 

I merely observe here that, as far as I can see, the conditions 
which existed and aurvive amongst the aborigines of America 
would be fully accounted for by the assumption that they received 
certain elements of cnlturc and civilizatioa from Mediterranean 
seafarers who, at widely separated, critical periods of Old World 
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history, may have transported refugees and wonld-be colonists or 
founders of ideal republics and divine polities” to different 
parts of the bidden or divine land of ** the West/' the existence of 
which was known by tradition to the Egyptain priesthood. 

Under each circumstances it is apparent how the American Con¬ 
tinent could have become an isolated area of preservation where 
archaic and primitive forms of civilization, religious cnlt, symbo- 
* lism and industries, drawn at different epochs, from vonons, more 
or less important centres or from the oatp4»te of Old World cul¬ 
ture, would be banded down, transformed through the active and 
incieasing influence of the native elements. The latter must 
always have been markedly predominant since it must be as¬ 
sumed, if at all, that the number of individuals who reached 
America, and the subsequent duration of their lives, must have 
been extremely limited. What is moi'e, as Mouteznma related 
that the colonists,from whom be descended, married native women, 
it is obvious that, from the outset, foreign and native influences 
were combined. 

There was one main clement, however, underlying both foreign 
and native civilizations, which formed the basis of both, united and 
made them os one, namely, the recognition of fixed immutable laws 
governing the nniverse, attained, by both races, by long-continued 
observation of Polaris and the **Northern” constellations. 

To me the most procioos resolt of the preceding investigation is 
the gradual rec<^ition that the entire intellectua], moral and relig¬ 
ions evolntion of mankind has been the result of the fixed laws 
which govern the universe. From the time when our world began 
to revolve in space, at intervals, a luminous point of fixi^ in 
space has existed and an unknown force, irresistible as that which 
controls the magnetic needle and gyrostat,^ appears to have raised 

* “Pro(c4wr Penr, F.R.S., la Mi admirable monosniph on Spinning Top(,>abowa 
how a spinning grrostat whose spinning axis Is compelled br tlie experineater Into 
a horizontal plane la tlien constrained by (bo earth's notton alone to direct ita apln. 
nlng axis due north and sooth and so to Indicate maUienaticallr the lie of the true 
meridian of Its spot If tite splnnlag gyrostat be next shut off from all other motloa 
exceptaTOTtlcalonelatheplaBeof tills meridian, Itssplnnlngwixlswillpotntltsnorth 
end up to, and oonttoue to point troly ap to, the celestial pole.” Tlien, adds Professor 
Ptrry, In terras stnngely solcable to my purposes: “It U with aeurlous injxtoreof 
feellags that one first recognises the (act that all rotaUng bodies, fly.wheels of eteam- 
engines and the like, are always tending to turn themselree towards the Polestar; 
genUy and vainly nigging at their fooodatlona, all the Ume they are in nioUon, to get 
roond towards the object of their adoration." 

t BoaMSM ef Stimm Splaaiog Tsps, by ProAstor Jobs Pnty, K.Z-, IXOa, r.&g, UW, py. ISS-US; 
u-u,tu*A by<raia,w. elL,^ t«. 
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tbe mind of oian from igoorance and darkneas anti gnided his foot¬ 
steps towaids a higher scale of existence and a 11)01*6 elevated con¬ 
ception of a supreme central i>ower. 

From this, amongst favored races, the higher conception of an 
invisible supreme dei^ seems to have been gradually developed by 
the human mind, as it rose in tl)e scale of spiritual evolution. To 
many, the idea tl)at it was the obeervation of Lite stars and tbe rec¬ 
ognition of the fixity of Polaris which first led man to realize tbe 
existence of immutsbie laws, and of a supreme celestial power 
ruling tbe universe and to form tbe aaci'ed sign of tbe cross, will 
appear as tbe fulfilment of the text in Genesis, which expressly 
mentions as tbe first, and therefore chief, puipose for which tbe 
lights ID tiie firmament were created, that they should be for 

8 ig)Ui and portents, for seasons, for days and years.and 

for lights.*' 

When we realise tliat all revolving spheres in space, and the 
beings that may live upon them, have been, are, or shall he subject 
to tbe same conditiooB as govern our tiny world, forcing their in¬ 
tellectual evolution to proceed in parallel lines to oura, we ai’e 
compelled to recognize the existence of One Great Plan, and to ren¬ 
der reverent homage to the Master-Architect of tbe Universe. 




APPENDIX J. 


COMPARATIVB TaBLB OP SOME QUECRUA, NaBUATL AND 

Maya words. 


QURCtiUA. 

batao a great- 
pacha SB time, name of 
annnal harvest fes* 
tlral. 


jracn and onn a water. 


pihi huy a drat bom. 


alii a good. 


ycacha s= freqaenta* 
ttve. 

ahua a to spin or 
weave. 

ahaa>yeacha a to spin 
cootlnnonsly. 

tlcpac a to lie mouth 
upwards. 

ticnu a the zenith. 


Kahoatl. 

hueyagreat. 
pachtli a name of an* 
nual harvest festival. 


atl a water. 


pll'Conetl ajnfant son 
plUi a nobleman, or 

SOD. 

pilbaa a he who has 
sons. 

pilU a tiie fingers. 


qnalll a good. 


mala-cachoa, verb, to 
spin or twist or turn 
soinetliing around 
continuously. 

malacati a spindle. 

Icpac a to be on the 
top of something 
high. 

tJcatlA a midnight 


Maya. 

pax a name of festi¬ 
val in which prayers 
were offered to ob* 
tain abundant har¬ 
vest. 

has a water, 
aak a moist 
aakal a lagoon, 
yachhaa a canal, 
stream of water. 
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QtTBCHCA. 

cosca a tilings that 
are alike, necklace. 


maqol or inakl=liand. 
maklp>pampa a palm 
of hand. 

pampa a name for 
plain. 


hamlhna asmall Tea* 
ael. 


bnnn and hnni a a 
nnmber, a dlTiaioo 
of men, fen thou* 
aand (Markham), 
boon a all. 

palla a woman of no* 
ble birth. 


pal lea a the fingers, or 
branches of a tree 
(Chinehajatiyo dia* 
lect). 


Kabuatl. 

eozcatlabeads, strong 
preclons stones, 
metaphorically used 
to designate one’s 
children. 


maitl a hand. 
macpalUapalm of 
hand. 

pan a affix, meaning 
upon, above. 


comltl a earthen 
vessel. 


tlapalU •eztli anobt Uty 
of blood or lineage 
(metaphor). 

tlapalli a color or 
dye. 

tli^alolonl a worthy 
of being reverenced 
and sainted, 
tlapalini aable*bodled, 
marriageable young 
man. 

atlapalU awing of a 
bird, leaf of tree, 
cnltlapllli, atl^alll a 
metaphor signifying 
the people and ser* 
vants of the state, 
literally the tall and 
wing of a bird. 


Maya. 


kababand. 
tankabapalm of band. 


cum a earthen veasel. 

hooch a vessel in gen¬ 
eral. 

hun a one. 
hankinchll a one 
connt a 10 X 100,000. 


pal. pn'al, palal, pallia 
child, hoy, servant 
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It la 4)Qlte obrioaa bow tbU metaphor came to be employed- The words 
for tail aod wing respectively terminate with plUl the word deelgnatlng 
nobleman, the upper claee, and palli, signifying the lower class, women, 
boys, aerrants. The head of the bird signified the chief and the two 
eyes and two halves of the beak conveyed the Idea of dnallty, or two In 
one. 

There are indfcatloos that the right foot, with Its fonr claws, symbol¬ 
ized the four chief rulers of tho Above and the left foot the four rnlers 
of the Below. 

The control of the feet and entire body was, of course, assigned to the 
head. It is only when the full metaphorical significance of the eagle, as 
an emblem of the state, is understood, that tlie meaning of tiie eagle in 
the arms of Mexico aod the native bird symbolism begin to become ap¬ 
parent. I have shown that in Peru and Tncatan the word for head was 
synonymotu for chief. It remains to be ascertained bow far the same 
symbolism prevailed throughout the American Continent and whether In 
otlier cases the words for bird, wings, tall and claws are homonymous or 
synonymous for the state and Its divisions. Amongst the Zufils the State 
and entire scheme of organization Is associated with the Imaginary form 
of a quadruped and in Mexico there arc Indications that at one time the 
human form was regarded as an emblem of -the State and its subdivi¬ 
sions. This subject la referred to more fully in the text. 


QuKcnuA. 

Uirs-coeba s name of 
mythical personage 
and title of Creator. 
Ulra? 

occhaasabyss. 


Kahhatl. 

In the native harangues 
the Supreme Being Is 
referred to as being 
like an unfathomable 
abyss. 

ixachtcatlso s abyss. 

Ixachissgreat, much. 


Mata. 


oochca s 

eocb-aUps s fallow 
land, ** tlerra de des- 
canso :** literally, land 
that la resting. 


cochl s to sleep. 
tlacochcalU as liter¬ 
ally, honse of rest, 
burial towers. 


cuehU as place or 
town. 

ah-cuch-cab s the 
chief or ruler of 
a town or place. 


collsna s excellent, 
principal, sovereign, 
first aod best of each 
species. 
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Qukchva. 

coUanan aylin as royal 
llRu, n»mo used by 
Uio iDcas. 

coya = princess of 
royal Wood, virgin, 
qnccn. 


hnpicMs title, mean¬ 
ing the collector of 
produce, be who col¬ 
lects or gathers In. 


Nauitati.. 

coyanac ^ somctlilng 
broad, like a spring 
of water or a win¬ 
dow.' 


tlaplxnul ss title of 
some priests, liter¬ 
ally, he wlu) pitlicrs 
in the harvest. Of. 
pizqultl =s harvest, 
etc. 


Maya. 


pis s meosnre, quan¬ 
tity. 

piidi SB to measure. 


tlaltic as appnrte- 
naace, right of pos¬ 
session. 


kin B the sun. 


tianisato sit down. 

tiyana b seat of honor 
such as were em¬ 
ployed as mark of 
chleftalii.<^hip. 
huahna-tlana == ma¬ 
trix. 

tlya-clitcu as to be sol 1- 
Ing something io the 
public square, 
tiyaehl ss to offer or 
place something io 
the public sqnsre to 
be sold or ezclianged. 


micuyBfood. 


tlacauan sbrave men, 
strong warriors, 
tiyacapan as flrst- 
l)orn. 

tlyacapanyotl = Utc 
right of priniogcni- 
tnre 00(1 property. 


tlanqnlztll b market, 
also pinco or square 
where utarkot was 
held. 

tiamiqolztil ss act of 
buying or selling, 
tiamlctll sa merchan¬ 
dise.* 


in-tl or in-tiD = tbe tona-ti-nh = the son, 
son. literally, that which 

shines. 


> The Ineae olaimed (o bsve deseended from throe wludevi. See Rltoe and lAwa of 
the lacM, p. 77. 

*It li Dotovorttif that the Zuiii name for village (u generel ie U'^MkJtwiB-ae. 
TiBaacmany ettUsg aroud aad kwia.ae as place of. 

dss 



Quxchu^ 

rnttlmteasuame for 

COlODlSlS. 


tajta 3s father. 


mama =Tnotlier. 


baarml s woman. 
Uama-ctuaco s name 
of a female rnler of 
rojal blood, mother 
of loca Rocca. 


umass llterallf, the 
head, title of prleat. 


Ingua or Incastitle 
of Pemvian rnler. 


Tonapa s name of 
cnltnre hero who, 
eatabliahed Inca elv> 
iUzation at Ttahua* 
naco, erected large 
erosf, etc., made bla 
wajr to the ocean and 
departed. 
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NanuATL. May*. 

cc-mltime saona of 
one mother. 


tAtU s father, 
ta-tzh) ss father, rev¬ 
erential form, 
nantli sa mother, 
nantatn s revcreniial 
form. 

clhnatl s woman, 
mama s verb, to mie. 


ome, literally two, title bool, ppool or pol, 
of head prleat, for bead, ohiefuiu, be- 

instance: ome acatl, ginning, 

ome tochtll. 
quaitl =head. 
ln-<)naiU&stbe bead, 
qua ss abbreviation 
for qualtl (aee Sa- 
bagun, book ix, 
chap, xxix, par. 6). 


tonal pouhqnc s di¬ 
viner or soothsayer, 
from verb tonalpoa 
ss to divine by siana 
or count festivals 
by ancient calendar 
(Molina dictionary). 
Of. tonal-mltl s ray 
of ana; literally, inn’s 
arrow, from tona- 
tlnbssnn. C/. tona- 
catzoii ss the ancient 
men, or the ruins. 
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Qdschca. 
tlcsl S5 foaadatioo. 
tlcsik sa foander. 
t«cci*maya*pachA =a 
thfi entire world or 
nnlvcrse. 

tekse or tlcl b t ties 
of Ulracocba. 


Pncba-Tsehacblc = 
title of Supreme Be¬ 
las: or Creator trass- 
lated as pacbass 
world, time, 
pacchas spider, 
yachachlo ^ the teach¬ 
er (from jacha = to 
learn with affix chi, 
means to teach, like 
mra as to make, rn- 
radil 8= to canse 
others to make some¬ 
thing). 

Pachacamac = title of 
Creator. 
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JfAnUATL. 
icxitl S foot. 
Icxinccniltic sa lame 
person. Cf. name 
of Ursa Major. 

qua s tecciztie S3 lit¬ 
erally: "heads dec- 
orat^ with sUolL” 
s disciples of Qaet- 
zalcoatl ** who 
called themselrea 
sons of the sun 
and toltecas.” Cf. 
Ticiti s medicine 
man or woman, as¬ 
trologer or dirines, 
who employed the 
pearl-oyster shell 
tlci-caxitl, for di- 
rlnHtory purposes, 
yoal'tlcitl s title of 
earth-mother, or 
ancestress of hu- 
moo race, whose 
symbol was a sea- 
SDidl =tecclitU. 


pachoa s Terb, to rnle 
or gorem others, 
yacana s to guide oth¬ 
ers, to gorem a 
town, to lead the 
blind. 

paccamachUa s to 
teach cheerfnUy and 
with patience, 
amaoteca ss skilled 
artisans. 


Mata. 


am s spider, 
aman s Korth. 
ah-men = he who 
boil da. 

ah-pakcah ss he who 
fonnds a town and 
peoples It. 
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Qxtscbca. 

pa-cbac*an or pa-eba- 
ca = tltl« of officer 
of the loca. 
ccapacs title of bo> 
preme raler; ccapac 
apo, male mler; cca* 
pae eeoya s female 
raler. 


Maiiuatl. 

;aca‘tecuhUl» title of 
the "god of the 
trBTellers or mer* 
chnnte,’' literally 
meaning " the 
lord who gtildoB, 
goreroB or leada." 

The names of hiB five 
brothers were Cbb 
conqnlauitl, Xomo- 
cuitUNaczItl. Cocbi> 
metl, Tacapitzauac. 
The sister who com' 
pleted the group of 
seven, was named 
Chalmeca-ctaatl 
(SabaguD, op. eft. 
Book X, chap. xxx). 

This god and bis six 
brethren, to whom 
the merchants offered 
sacrifices when they 
bad safely returned 
from tbclr perlloQfl 
and long expeditions, 
doubtlessly were 
Polaris Slid the Ursa 
Minor or Major. 


Mata. 

bacab a title of the 
rnlers of the fonr 
provinces or qnais 
ters. 

chao ai title of four 
assistants of bigb 
priest. 
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A PRAYRR-MBEriKO OY TOR STAU-WORSOfPPBKS. 

Sook-eS'Shookb, on tlie river Euphrates, ia tlie Mcsoi^otainiau 
vUIayet, though ao mtereating spot, is not au imposing or attract¬ 
ive place. Like most of the townlets in this paii of Asia Miuor, 
it is just a straggling, overgi'own village, a few one-storied plas¬ 
tered houses, with flat roofs aud narrow doorways, (lotted here 
and there, a number of wattled and mud-daubed huts huddled ir¬ 
regularly about, a nie^id, of course, a khan or caravanserai, and one 
or two open spaces with the inevitable refuse and rubbish beaiw, 
where a bazar or market is held on Fridays. It looks, however, 
picturesque and peaceful enough, os we ride into it, in the deep¬ 
ening twilight of a late September evening. The stars are begin¬ 
ning already to ta'iokle overhead, but there is still sufficient light 
left to note the strange, white-robed figures moviug stealthily about 
in the semi-gloom down by the nverside. Clad in long snowy gar¬ 
ments, reaching nearly to the ground, they pass to and fro near 
the edge of the water, some wading into mid-stream, while the 
sound of a strange salutation exchanged in a strange tongue, Sood 
ffavilakh, strikes oddly upon the ear long accustomed to the ordi¬ 
nary salntation, Selam jHekwn^ of tbl Ai'ab-speaking Moslemin. 
Paderha SvttJch, “ their fathers were burned,” cries our Persian 
ChaTvadar and guide in disgust, as he catches a glimpse of the 
white-robed figures, thus delicately binUng that they are not fol¬ 
lowers of Islam; and a Jew from Hamadnn who accompanies our 
party, on bis way to the tomb of Ezekiel, deliberately spits upon 
the ground and exclaims, in pure Hebrew, Obde Jeokhabim umcaa‘ 
lothf ** servants of tbe stars and planets.” And the Hebrew is not 
wrong. The forms gathering by tbe riverside in tbe twilight are 
those of “Star-worshippers,” tlie last remnants of the famous 
magi of ancient Chaldea, and their followers, the Babylonian adoi'ers 
of the host of heaven. To the number of about four thousand in 
all, they still survive in their Mesopotamian native land, principally 
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along tbe banka of the Eupbi'atea river, where they form small 
villc^ communities. They invariably keep their scttlemento some¬ 
where near a stream, for their religious rites and ceremonies are 
preceded by frequent bathings and ablutions, and a rill of flowing 
water passing near or through their tabernacle or meeting-place is 
indispensable. Hence this edifice is always raised quite close to 
the river. They call themselves Jlfandaya, Mandaites, possessors 
of the “ word,” the “ living word,” keep sti’Ictly to their own cus¬ 
toms and observances and language, and never intermarry with 
Moslems, who coll them Sabba^ Subeans. Their dialect is a rem¬ 
nant of tbe later Babylonian, and resembles closely the idiom of 
the Palestinian Talmud, and their liturgy is a compound of frag¬ 
ments of the ancient Chaldean cosmogony witii gnostic mysticism 
influenced by later snperstitions. They are a quiet and inoffensive 
people noted, oddly enough, for tlie quality of their dairy produce 
in tbe villages, and for their skill ns metal workers and goldsmiths 
in the towns where they reside. Their principal settlement is, or 
was, at Mardin, in the Bagdad district; but there has always been 
a small oommnni^ of them at Sook-es-Shookh, on tbe banks of 
their favorite stream, the Euphrates. 

It happens to be the festival of the Star-worshippera celebrated 
on the last day of the year and known as the KanaJiio Zahlo, or 
day of renunciation. This is the eve of the new year, the great 
watch-night of the sect, when tbe annual prayer-meeting is held 
and a solemn sacrifice made to Avather Ramo, tbe Judge of tbe 
underworld, and Ptahiel, his colleagne; and the white-robed fig- 
nres we observe down by tbe riverside are those of members of 
tbe sect making tbe needful prepai-ations for the prayer-meeting 
and its attendant ceremonies. First, they have to erect their 
Afu 7 (ubui, their tabernacle or outdoor temple; for the sect has, 
strange to say, no permanent house of worship or meeting-place, 
but raise one previous to their festival and only just in time for 
the celebration. And this is now what they are busy doing within 
a few yards of the water, as we ride into the place. The elders, 
in charge of a alJcando, or deacon, who directs them, are gathering 
bundles of long reeds and wattles, which they weave quickly and 
deftly into a sort of basket work. An ohlong space is marked out 
about sixteen feet long and twelve broad by stouter reeds, which ' 
are driven firmly into the ground close together, and then tied with 
strong cord. To these the squares of woven reeds and wattles are 
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securely atUcbed, formiog the outer coutaining -walls of the tab¬ 
ernacle. The side walls run from north to south, and are not more 
than seven feet high. IVo windows, or ratlier openings for win¬ 
dows, are left east and west, and space for a door is made on the 
southern side, so that the priest when entering the edifice has the 
North Star, the great object of their adoration, inime<Uately fac¬ 
ing him. An altar of beaten earth is raised in the centre of the 
reed-encircled enclosure, and the inteisUccs of the walls well 
daabed with clay and soft earth, which 8|)cedily hardens. On one 
side of the altar is placed a little furnace of dark earthenware, and 
on the other a little handmill, such os is generally used in the Kiast 
for giinding meal, together with a small quantity of charcoal. 
Close to the southern wall, a circular basin is now excavated in 
the ground, about eight feet across, and from the river a short 
canal or channel is dug leading to it. Into this the water flows 
from the stream, and soon Alls the little reservoir to the brim. 
Two tiny cabins or huts, mude also of reeds and wickerwork, each 
justlaige enough to hold a single person, are then roughly put 
together, one by the side of the basin of water, tiie other at the fur¬ 
ther extremity of the southern wall, beyond the entrance. The sec¬ 
ond of these cabius or huts is saci'ed to the Oanxivro or high priest 
of the Star-woTsbippers, and no layman is ever allowed to even so 
much as touch the walls with bis hands after it is built and placed 
in posidoo. The doorway and window openings of the edifice ara 
now hung with white curtains; and long before midnight, the hour 
at which the prayer meeting commences, the little 3fis7ikna, or 
tabernacle open to the sky, is finished and ready for the solemnity. 

Towards midnight the Star-worshippers, men and women, come 
slowly down to tlie Mithkna by the riverside. Each, as be or she 
arrives, enters the tiny wattlvd hut by the southern wall, disrobes 
and bathes in the little circular reservoir, the tarmido, or priest, 
standing by and pronouncing over each the formula, 
d’Aol', EshTTio Smanda kai madlikar eloAA” (“ The name of the 
livingone. the name of the living word, be remembered upon thee”). 
On emerging from the water, each one robes himself or herself in 
the rasta, that is, the ceremonial white garments peculiar to the 
Star-worehippers, consisting of a sodro, a long white shirt reaching 
to the ground j a natsifo, or atole, round the neck faUing to the 
knees; a Amiatno, or girdle of woollen material; a gabooa^ square 
head-piece reaching to the eyebrows; a skalooa2, or white over- 
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mantle; and a hxnxolo, or turban, wound round the gabooa head¬ 
piece, of which one end is left hanging down over the shoulder. 
Peculiar sanctity attaches to the roeto, for the garments composing 
it are those in which every Stai‘>worshipper is buried, and in which 
he believes be will appear for judgment before Avatber in the 
nether world MaUrotho. Each one, ns soon as bo is thus attired, 
crosses to the open space in front of the door of the tabernacle, 
and seats himself upon the ground there, salutiug those present 
with the customary iSood Havilakhy ‘‘Blessing be with thee," 
and receiving in return the usual reply, Assootah d*ha\ 

“ Blessing of the living one be with thee." The numbers Increase 
as the hour of the ceremonial comes nearer, and by midnight 
there are some twenty rows of these wbite-robed figures, men 
and women, ranked in oi’derly array facing the JfuAAma, and 
waiting in silent expectation the coming of the priests. A conple 
of tarmidos^ lamp in hand, guard the entry to the tabernacle, and 
keep their eyes fixed upon the pointers of the Great Bear in the 
sky above. As soon as these attain the position indicating mid¬ 
night, the priests give a signal by waving the lamps they hold, and 
in a few moments the clergy of the sect march down in procession. 
In front are four of the sAAxmdor, young deacons, attired in the 
rosfa, with the oddiUon of a silk cap, or tagha^ under the turban, 
to indicate their rank. Following these come four tamidM, ordained 
priests who have undergone the baptism of the dead. Each wears 
a gold ring on the little finger of the right hand, and carries a tau* 
shaped cross of olive wood to show his standing. Behind the tar- 
midos comes the spiritual head of the sect, the Ckmriwroy a priest 
elected by his colleagues, who has made complete renunciatiou 
of the world and is regarded as oue dead and in the realms of 
the blessed. He is escorted by four other deacons. One holds 
aloft the lai^e wooden tau-cross, known as deraskvod sivo, that 
symbolizes his religious ofiSce; a second bears the sacred scriptures 
of the Star-worshippers, the iSidra RcMta, “ the great Order," two- 
thirds of which form the liturgy of the living and one-third the 
ritual of the dead. The third of the deacons carries two live 
pigeons in a cage, and the last a measure of barley and of sesame 
seeds. The procession marches through the ranks of the seated 
worshippers, who bend and kiss the garments of the Ganzivro as 
he passes near them. The (amidus, guarding the entrance to the 
tabernacle, draw back the hanging over the doorway and the priests 
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file in tUe denoons and tarmidos to tUe right and left, leaving the 
ffawivro atanding alone in the centi*e, in front of the earthen 
jdtar facing the North Star, Polai is. The sacred book, Sidra RaHja. 
b laid upon the altar folded back where the liturgy of the living 
U divided from the ritual of the dead. The high priest takes one 
of the live pigeons banded to him by a aJtkuiuJo, extends his hand 
towards the Polar Star upon which he fixes his eyes, and lets the 
bird fly calling nlood, BsAmo (Thai' rahba nishahhaJi zivo Icadmiya 
Blalia EdmenNafilii Eprali, ‘Mn the name of the living one, 
blessed be the primitive light, the ancient light, the Divinity self- 
created” The words, clearly enunciated within, are distinctly 
heard by the worshippei-a without, and with one accord the white- 
robed figures rise from their places and prosti-ate themselves upon 
the ground towards the North Star, on which they have silently 

been ganing. 

Noiselessly the worshippers resume their seated position on the 
(rround outside. 'Within the JtfisAfcna, or tabernacle, the Ganxivro 
Lps on one side, and hia place ta immediately taken by the senior 
priest a tarmido, who opens the Sidra Rabba before bim on the 
slur and begins to rend the SJtomJiotto, “ confession " of the sect, 
in a modolated chant, his voice rising and falling as be reads, and 
ever and anon terminating in a lond and swelling 3f«fto66o havi 
ahmakhyo Manda d'Aal, “ Blessed be thy name, O source of life,” 
which the congregants without take up and repeat with bowed 
heads, their bands covering their eyes. While the reading is in 
progress two other priests turn, and prepare the Peto elayat, or high 
mystery, as they term their Communion. One kindles a charcoal 
fire in the earthenware stove by the side of the altar, and the other 
grinds small some of the barley brought by the deacon. He then 
expresses some oil from the sesame seed, and, mixing the barley 
meal and oU, prepares a mass of dough which lie kneads and sepa¬ 
rates into small cakes, the size of a two-shilling piece. These are 
quickly thrust into or on the oven and baked, the chanting of the 
liturgy of the ShovaJtoUo still proceeding with iU steady sing-song 
and response, Mskobbo liavi eshmakhyo, from outside. The fourth 
of the tarmldos now takes the pigeon left in the cage from the 
shkandot or deacon, standing near him, and cuts its throat quickly 
with a very sharp knife, taking care that no blood is lost. The 
little cakes are then brought to him by his colleague, and, still 
holding the dying pigeon, he streins its neck over them in such a 
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way that fonr drops fall on each one eo as to form the saered tau, 
or cross. Amid the ooDtioueil reading of the the cakes ara 

carried round to the worshippers outside by the two principal priests 
who prepared them, who tliemselves pop them direct into the 
mouths of the members, with the wonls Rtthimot hereskm d’Aat, 

Marked be thou with the mark of the living one.'* The four 
deacons inside the Mialikna walk round to the rear of the altar and 
dig a little hole, in which the body of the dead pigeon is then 
buried. The chanting of the confession is now closed by the offi¬ 
ciating tarmidoy and the high priest, the Oantivro^ resuming his 
former place in front of the Sacred Book, begins the recitation of 
the MassakJUo, or renunciation” of the dead, ever directing his 
prayers towards the North Star, on which the gasc of the worship¬ 
pers outside continues fixed throughout the whole of the ceremonial 
observances and pmyers. This star is the Olma d'nAoom, literally 
** the world of light,” the primitive sun of the Star-worshippers 
theogouy, the paradise of the elect, and the abode of the pious 
hereafter. For three hours the reading of the “renuociatiou ” by 
the high priest conlinnes, interropted only, ever aud auoo, by the 
Mshobbo havi eiJimaJchyo, Blessed be thy name,” of the partici¬ 
pants seated outside, until, towards dawn, a loud and ringing Ano 
a»borl<Mi ano asborli ya AvatJier, ** I mind me of thee, mind thou 
of me O Avather,” comes from the mouth of the priest, and sig¬ 
nalizes the termination of the prayers. 

Before the North Star fades in the pale ashen grey of approach¬ 
ing dawn, a sheep, penned over night near the river, is led into the 
tabernacle by one of the four shkandos for sacrifice to Avather 
and his companion deity, Ftahiel. It is a wether, for the Star- 
worshippers never kill ewes, or eat their flesh when killed. The 
animal is laid upon some reeds, its bead west and its tail east, the 
Cfamivro behind it facing the Star. He first ponrs water over bis 
hands, then over his feet, the water being brought to him by a 
deacon. One of the iarmidot takes up a position at his elbow and 
places his band on the Ganzivro’t sbonlder, saying, Ana ahaddakh, 

" 1 bear witness.” The high priest bends towards the North Star, 
draws a sharp knife from bis left side, and reciting the formula, 
In the name of Alaha, Ptabicl created thee, Hibel Sivo permitted 
thee, and it is 1 who slay thee,” outs the sheep's throat from ear to 
ear, and allows the blood to escape on to the matted reeds upon 
which the animal is stretched out. The four deacons go ontside, 
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their heuds and teet, then flay the sheep, and cat .t into as 
many portions as there are commnnicante ontside. The pieces are 
Iw dUtribnted among the worahippem, the priests leave the tab- 
eranele in the same orier as they came, and rrith a parting bene- 
dietion from the flonatwo, ^aaoofad d'hdi tiavOakh, •< Ihe benison 
the living one attend thee.” the prayer-meeting terminates, and 
the Star-rrorabippers qnietly retnrn to their homes before the erim- 
son snn has time to peep above the horizon. 

the eboTe article are Touched for, In an Intcreetlng war 
iTheaccoraeyand tp ILG S fa mUslonarr who «j>eal ten years Jn Ara. 

by the ROT. ^muel bU le^nt publlcaUon: •• Arabia, the 

bia), who refers to anonymous artlclo la tho London 

Jrayer-mectlng of tl.e Star-worshlpper./ curl. 

sosMthfaJ. made It easy for them to wll me more. 
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CoHpARATiyR Lists or Words. 

I. 

OLD WORLD. 

YAU otTU sthe source or origin, tbeCbinoso cbaractor for wblcb 
figures a square or circle divided Into four by crossed borizontal and per* 
pendlcnlar lines, the latter projecting above the square or circle.* 

TAOU and YT7 mythical emperors who instituted the celestial king* 
dom. see p. 298. 

TAOtT 8INO ss *' Revolving Star" in Ursa Major. China. 

UI or UW£I s verb to turn around. Chinese. 

TUL, YBUL, TBOL s wheel (Icelandic bjol, 0. Swedish hiugl, Swedish 
hjQl). 

HVEL S3 disk. orb. Iceland. 

WUOTAN ss ODIN = supreme divinity. Scandinavia. 

JOVLA s sacred hearth fire of Northern Finns, under guardianship of 
mother of family. 

JOVIS = Roman supreme divini^, associated with wheel. 

TABWB ss Hebrew name for Ood, translated as heaven," was pro- 
noQDced Tabu. According to the Masoretes most be read Yeho (T&bn). 
The early Gnostics wrote lao, that is Yaho (Sayce). The four conso¬ 
nants yhvh, pronounced Yahveb, constituted the sacred Tetragrammaton, 
or four lettered name of the Most High. 

Archbishop Teuison says (Idolat. p. 404): *' This name was no mystery 
among the Greeks, as is evident from the mention of the god leuo in 
Sanchoniathon; Jaho In St. Illcrsm, and the Sibylline Oracles; Jaoth or 
Jaho la Irenaeus; of the Hebrew Ood called Jaoia by tbe Gnostics; of 
Jaon to Clemens Alexandrlnus, of Jao the first principle of tbe Gnostic 
Heaven in Epiphaniusj tbe God of Moses in Diodorus Siculus; tbe god 
Bacchus In tbe oracle of Apollo Clarlus; lastly, as was said, of tbe 
Samaritan Jabe. la Tbeodoret." 

YEUD REHAD s name of supreme god of Pbcenlcians the Red people 
(Sayce). 

> I point out Uie remarkable met (hat tbe Cblneie name for Jade m ya. Is bomony. 
moua with tbe word for aource or oiifla. hence, perbapa, Ita aecredaeM and employ* 
neat as e aeoret aymbot of the htdilen eouree of ell Utinga. 8oe p. 977 for Chloeee 
oboieo of aymbola Influenced by eound of name. 
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NEW WORLD. 

YOUALLI-BHECATL, literally, nljrht or clTClioff*alr or wind = aa« 
preme god of tbe Chlchlraecs (aee p. 88), a Mexican rnllng tribe whose 
namfi sigolflcs the red noeage or people. 

TAHUAIrTBCUIITLl or YOUAL.'n5aUIITLI =the “Lord of Uie 
circle or of the Night, i. a. NortU-«ur god, anpreme divinity. Mexico, 
see p- 279. * 

TALAIlUA s Txeiidal deity, p. 181. 

YANAULUQA s Zufil deity, p. 228. 

f lO, lOYANA, lEIiLA, lOCAHUNA as names for god. 

J HUIOU = enn. 

( BUIOO or HUIHO *= mountain. Haiti, 
f TOLI, YULI as verb, to live, resuscitate, vivify. 

\ OLLIN = •• motion.” Nahuatl. 

YAUALLI as to walk in a circle many times. Nahuatl. 

YOUALLIas night. Nahuatl. 

HUE ss egg. Maya. 

II. 

OLD WORLD. 

SHAME sbeaven. Babylonian-Assyrlan. 

SAMA sheaven. Greco-Ferslan. 

SAMA or SHAMA ssiiorth. Arabic (A1 Kaukabal Shamallyy sstar of 
the North; Al Kulbal Shamallyy csthe northern axle or spindle). 

AMAN s verb to sustain. Akkadian. 

AMAZA s name for Uma htajor = a chariot Greek. 

SAMAS or SHAMASBsBabylonlan-AssyrIan god, “the universal 
Judge," whose Image was wheel with four rays (see pp. 831 and 880), o/. 
Samman. 

BAAL-$HAMAYUN = 8Dpremegod. Phoenicia. 

AMASIS = Elgyptlao god. 

KAMOSH s god of Moabites, p. 850. 

HAM or KHAM = name for northern Egypt. 

AMANTINI san Itlyrian tribe. Greece. 

BR-AHMA ss sopreme god. India (c/. Tama).’ 

BR'AHMaNAS K priestly caste. India. 


* been respect. 

iTelyldeottfl^ by Prol. Max Mailer Mnlgbt and day. Tama.tlie Inaeparable dS 

“7' f JasOee, etc. and waa T«preieatad with four arroa, ridln* a 

boAala.^to * ^wn OB hla baad, accampaalad by "two foar.ayed watch doga, which 
ut proh^ly (ha eight or twl«a.fonr regloiii of tbe compaai" . . . (Chambers' Bo. 
eytlof«dU). Of tbe origliially eosmleal eharaotar of Tana Uiere eaBbano doubt. It 
U cn^na to flod, at the aple and Puranlc period, the aoeoant of " Tama»' marrying 
the (north.paople, white), becoming the regent of the 

*“• • ‘**‘*"- appear 

n tadloan toe a^l aaubllahment of a kingdom on the familiar plan by an aa^ly 
rtpreiantaara of the cosnical detty. ^ ^ 
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ARrAMAN««tar.god essocIaukI with Mltra-Yanjua, Ursa Maloranrf 

AMP *• E«ociat«d with Ashyino-rltoal. India 

AHA or AMB as heaven. Japan. 

Kami a dcltj, top, above. 

0-KAHI = the honorable government. 

YAMA = moontaln. Japan. 

YAMATO *3 main island of Japan. 

Japan- 

Cen!If«f^« a , “ Delty-Mastcr-of-tho-An^st- 

Centre-of-Heaven, first Japanese •' bidden " god» * 

AMSN-RA 3s hidden god. Sgjpt. 

nAt r '"“"“'f of kingdom = •• tie Con: 

Egjpu°r ‘ “‘’"““"’onnment.i »nmD=to ..tabUsh, 

“e “c,“ln In^IT w a o gmt agrlcnltnnl m,d bnlld- 

atflUUon. T Meaanrad Ulna bjr olicompolar «m- 

m“ hX"' “"’"'"O lout 

chft^l’ilr. Ammonites. Amnn means the bollder or ar* 

He ^alThe td of fh* formed of amin. to sustain. 

. ® i Md of the central honse-pole. snsuiolog 

Hewitt ^ Ge^enln^, quoted by 

Hewitt, cU.). The supreme god of the Ammonites was Nigash the 
constellation of Ursa Major (Hewitt). **** ’ 


NEW WORLD. 

(P^O“- Hamsn) =north. Maya, Yucatan. 

handicraftsman; </. Menah or Menyah a 
artillMr, artisan, bnilder, handicraftsman; <if. rerb men»to build 

govern. Maya, p. 284 

handicraftsmen, synonym of Tolteca. 

“■* “ iotroduced 

ni. 


AH 


OLD WORLD. 

: heaven, god. Babylonian Assyrian (p. 88i). 


“■ ^ tl». bid 
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ASA^bcaren, Sumerian. Abbadlao.' Akanaa = Ur« Major, Ak¬ 
kadian. see p. 2*5. ^]--tiia and terrestrial sacred central cities. 

.»d «r“ .round, Aceord.n* «, FHndnr. 

B«TP»t </• fluted column with a square tenoo or top. 

Petrie, the an was no -itaatcd In N. W. Egypt. 

-MANU =»««'* “"“fl central cosmlcal dlrislon sltnoted under pole- 

KW-AK-IRAS - 8«r 

.Ur, around which Ihc .lx Wngd™ 

CANAAS = l-o'y''^°“?L.l.n emplro. 

AN'SHAN — name o Aggyrla, tf- Nannar, pp. 336 and 337. 

Onlrls. Egjpt, e/. Annhl. .leo Ann .nd 

SHAKO * heaven, the Above. Uin»- 

KAN = mountain, „ed fur moon i origin of Sp.ni.h 

ALKAII) = star in Ursa Major, ais 

title Alcalde. Arabic. 

ALKABIR s Koshlte father of Ufe. the hidden cod who 

of Egyptian Wng, n.o.lly rnademd by •■ bnU.” 

J-P—• c/.anhh=<i»w.r. Egyptian 

“lCror°ANGRwi^n ■>«“•«>. P-“‘ 

tloned by Tacitus and Ptolemy- 

r «. iMthaedMCrlUed: « Above tbe oartJi extended 

iTUe Akkadian („nlj revolting around the mounWn of 

tbe»ky.ana.epangl^^^^^®^”^„ jclne the heaven and the earth Md 

the eaet (Kbamk Kurra) The eolmlnatlng point In the heaven, the 

^ea aa an axle to „ „le • on the contrary. It was iltoated Immediately 

aeolth (PaknJ.wae which was regarded aathe centre of the In- 

»hovo tho country of Akto^^ ^ ^ heavena waa to 

iMbltedlanda. vrhlle the a ^ raoootaln, alao to the northeaat, extended 

the northeaat of thl# ^ . ^ and waa Inliabltod by the goda and 

the land of AralU, which w- jporren «p. ett. p. W). 

hleeeod iplriu (LonormanM .he la tho Sek-Xeg, the god of the 

»Thli la the Ka of ®*7f**“ **‘“v that la. the aona of Ba-Ho. Uio begetting 
BiJ. or royal race of “Sufeatlrtl le held every aeven yeara and la atte^ed 

(Hn) creating toltarltea.TWa god. tho great Kag, 

onlybymaloiwboaiebouid loaecwj^^^^^^^^^ . . . .the other being the Ahl 

lithe aonl of Ufe In therein^ . - the Jalna, who are tho great 

or Behla, the make of ‘ K*.,R=the aona of Ka. Tbla name they muat 

trading race of India, (DUmon), from thence It moat have trav- 

have bronght with them to the ^ pj,Uie Knahlto role there” (Hewitt). 
oiled to Bgype with the race who eatawim 
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NEW WORLD. 

CA'AN s bearen. Mitya, Tncatan, aco pp. 278 and 288. 

CANAL a Above. “ *' 

CAN = title of cultare-hero: KUKUL-CAN a the divine can, homo- 
nym of can a serpent. Maya, YocaUn. 

ZlUVA-CAAN a Colony fonnded in Yncrttan, byHolon-chan-te=Peub. 

ANAHUAC: name of Mexican empire, usually loosely translated as a a 
water, nabnac sa by the water. 

To this list should be added the following affixes or prefixes, denoting, 
in each case, “ place, land or region of.** 

Egyptian: ta, for instance meh-ta or mah-ta * north; amen-ta = bld* 
den region, N. W. 

Chinese: kwan = earth, land. 

Persian: Ewan iras or Hran-iras as the name for Iran ss «land of 
Iran ”? 

Japanese: ban, empire, ken = domain. 

Maya: un, for instance Ainan-tan or Xaman-tan = North. 

Nahuatl: an, tian or can, ** land of, also mountain.” 

Znfll; wan * place of, for instance Ilalona*wau. 


IV. 


OLD WORLD. 

AKsMiddle. Egypt, p. 86fi. 

AKANNA = literally •• the Lord of Heaven.” title Ursa Major Akka¬ 
dian, p. 894. 

N-AKKASCHstltle of Polaris “the serpent.” Phoenicia fp. 828V 

Ofwtt Nag s= the great invisible god. 
bidden in his ark of clouds, who reveals himself to men as the ruler of time 
and the orderer of the regular sequence of the phenomena of nature, and 
who chums, in the mortar of the heavens.the life-giving rains in which his 
divine spirit is infused.(Hewitt). 

snake, at whose summer festival called 
Akkhsdi or Akhtuj, the Gonds worship the cart axle or akkha in a cere¬ 
mony which is a reminiscence of the days when the axle was the upright 
revolving pole pressing out the heavenly rsln. The Naga snake was 
the offbpriDg of the house pole; the soul of life in the rain cloud; the 

?»*!!. V time-measurer and year god of the Hindus 

(Hewitt). 

P-AEU = aenith. Akkadian, Pspakbu, central sacred cosmical 
chamber. 

p North,name of country (B. C. 3800). Babylonla-Assyrls, 

K-AKKABU = tAe star, Polaris. Babylonla-Assyrla, p. 820 . 

AKROS = summit,point, supreme, most high; f/.;ok = eye. 
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AKRIOS = Rod of aumiolt, title of eopreme god. Greece. 

AKA-TOS. AKA ^ » ship. Greek. 

ACHAIIS = the AcbaUn land. 

ACRAIAKS = In Homer, the name for Oreeke generally. 

AKRA = Hinda village dancing and marriage ground, where sacred 
tree Is planted and sacrifices made to It In great Naga festival (Hewitt). 
AKSA = name of mosqoe at Jerusalem. 

AKSHAFARU ss point, summit. Persian. 

AKAL, AKAUAN = god, eternal, timeless. Zoroaatlan. name of god. 
H-AK*HAMAN1SIJA as ancient royid title. Persia. 

HAK = king or r^nt, royal title. Akkadian, Egyptian. 

AKACA =s Sanscrit name for fifth element ether: (Schroeder). 
AOATHON « name given by Pythagoreans to all-embracing soul of 
the universe. 

AK or AG « verb aj, to drive, urge, Impel. Sanscrit. 

AGKI as god of central fire. India. 

AGASTYA = star father of Pravldlans. India. 

CHAKRA = wheel. Sanscrit. 

CHAKRAYARTIN as title, supreme ruler. Sanscrit. 

AKSHA saxls or axle. Sanscrit. 

AK8HIVAN = “ the driver of the axle," snprcme ruler. Sanscrit. 

DAKSHA ^theNorthpeople. also white, blessed, andthelcft. Sanscrit. 

TAKKA8 = one of the most powerful and wealthy tribes of the Pun¬ 
jab, whose progencrs.founded the great city of TaxUa, the Hindu Takka- 
sUa or rock of the Takkas, taken by Alexander the Great. Their name 
Takkas or Taksbas means •• the makers or artificers," which is connected 

with the Akkadian tuk s* stone.They ctll thenuielves the sons of the 

two Ksgas or horned snake, Tskht-nsg and Bssak-nag or ** the sons of 
the race of artificers "... as the sons of the all-mother Maga [the 
maker or kneader], they called themselves the sons of the mother-moun¬ 
tain.(Hewitt). 

AKHAL, AKHAL-ZIKH, AKHAL-KALAKI ss names of towns. Asia 
Minor (OTfell, p. 681). 

ACA8A or ACA8 E b axis or axle. Old Norse. 

AKKA and UKKO =* names given by Plans to mother-earth and father- 
heavens (O’Neil, p. 88). 

NAKA B Middle. Japan (O'Neil, p. 638).* 

H AK-KAKtJ B eight holy corners or points; also that which Is revealed, 
disclosed, known, come to light. Japanese dictionary. 

AKA B above, mountain, </. SAKA s: ascent. Japan. 

AGATA = ancient name for domain or department (Cbamberlalu). 
Japan. 

HAKKI B the eight diagrams, Ya-he-koto-shlro-ou-shl-no-karal b 
D eity-elght-fold-tbing-slgn-master. Chamberlain op. ctt. pp. 88 and 
101 . 

iThe Utlu'*Middle Unx," “arett Middle prineeit," are dted by Ghamberlntn, 
op. oU. pp. XU and 9S7. 
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WAKE. WAKI, WAKU lord, till*. Japan. 

KAOU s Meant Knga In Heaven. Japan. 

HAKU = white, shining. Japan 

HOKU,NE.NO.HO.KITA,KITA.NO.|IO = North. J.pao, c/. Khlu 

= ^0 loeotlooed In Egyptian and Biblical l.latory, ami icftal = name for 
HOKB. SEI, HOKO-SHIN, HOKKITOKtJ, North Star. Japan. 

NEW WORLD. 

iVoAuatl. 

ACACHTO as the first, at first. 

^ extension a nose. 

ZAt-A^A s to govern a town or to gnlde. 

YACA-TKCUHTLI (literally, the governing or gnldlng lord) — title of 
Polarl., c/. Pacb.-Yachachlc = Pernrlan Cr«tor p Ijl ^ ~ 
TON-ACA-TECUHTLI s« UUe of Creator. 

W walk •round In a 

ACATL « cane, staff. 

^«>«cs meaning One Acatl. Two 

»“ o>- 

ACALU = boat, from atl s water, calU b house. 

ARAB =s night. 

B-AK-CAB a ill a circle, around, qf. hab a year. 

A®, “ y*"'" tetTMch. 

Aii'BAij a a vessel or pot. 

C*ACAB = town. Tillage. 

2 a circle, in the soixoandlngs. 

B-AK-TE B together. 

B AE>aCH = all, the whole. 

hero^""'°'*’ '“Closure, also bone, phallas, foundation. 

N*aK as throne, belly, 

N-AK*LIC b at the root, on op of all. 

L-AK-AN B standard, banner. 

L*AK*1N B east. 

K'AK B fire. 

P-AC-ATb sight. 

Z-AK B white iztac b white. Nahnatl. 

V. 

OLD WORLD. 

MAD'HYIAS b Middle. Sanscrit. 
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MAGHAVAN * V«dlc name of IndrA. 

MATH as the fire-drill, from math or maoth s= to twirl or chnrn. San- 

MATHURA a: name of central aacred locality. India (see Hewitt, p. 

2U). ^ , , 

MAGANA sa Akkadian name for the Sinaltic Penlneula. 

MAQHADAS = Finnic race rnling Northern India before the Knahltes. 

MERU = the Middle. Sanacrit, p. 817. 

MAHTA or MEHTA * north. Egjptian, mit a: death. 

MED-DOS, MEDOS or MESOS =» Middle. Greek. 

MBD-inS s Middle. Latin. 

MBD-ON = Middle. Old Irish, Medl = TuUlom, centre of state. 

lilD-JlS, Middle. Goth. 

MIODHACH ss a Central Power (Joyce). Celtic. 

MITBA *= the god said, In Rig-Veda, “ to 111 times of feetWals." Was as¬ 
sociated with Varona = night and rain god (Greek, Ooranos), with the 
constellaUon of Ursa Major and the nnmher seren. The North waa sacred 
to Mltra-Varona who “ maintain the Invariable soccesalon of the order of 
natnral phenomena" (see Hewitt, pp. 144, 416 and 420). 

HILKOM * god of Animonlus whose supreme god was Ursa Major. 

MEDIA or MADOA » ancient kingdom whose inhabitants were allied 
to Persians and shook off yoke of A ssyrlan rule in 706 B. C. 

MEDUM s site of most ancient pyramid known. Egypt. 

MECCA = sacred coital. Arabia. 

MY-CBNAE =s very ancient city in N. E. of Argolls, bollt upon craggy 
height, principal city of Greece and capital of kingdom In Agamemoon's 
time. 

METHONE ss most ancient Greek colony on Thermaic golf. 

MI-YAU-KEN: “name under which the Pole-star is worshipped In 
Japan in the form of a Bnddba with a wheel, the emblem of the revolv¬ 
ing world, resting on his folded hands."* <if. Chinese. 

MUKDEN B capital of Manchorla, p. 888, <if. Maghs or Maghadas, 
Finnic race mling Northern India before'Knshltes, and 

MANJHUS B “ royal land " set apart In Ooraon villages. 

MIOKEN SB name of town and mountain. Japan. 

4 1 HadbQ B ttie IniplriDg l&toxlcatlas hoaey mead uaed lo the uored ritual, sab. 
atitated by a Northern people for the bariey liquor offered In tho mautblQ or ereadug, 
ehemlas cap. The Damet gtren to Pie drinkers of madhas*'inadbaya,’' madhu-pi 
and Mndhrt; also madha-rarua, the men of Madhu’e casta, are ourtoualjr horoony* 
moQs wicb the word for Middle Madbylaa and appear to desif aate then as the " Mid* 
die caste," naturally aseociated with the North. 

* Qaot»l by O’NoU from Satow and nawes‘ Hdbk. of Japan, Snd ed. p. 8S. 

It is Interesting to oompare the following Japanese words with iilyauken: 

MITO m wonderful, admirable, secret, mysterloas, holy. 

MITA B Shinto temple where the kaml are worshipped Japan. 

MITXTKI BtraTOlllng, going, only applied to ctroolt of provlncos performed by 
Mikado. 

KBM B imperial domain, or that territory which is nnder the direct gorernment 
of the Mikado, qf. Chinese k*an aland. 
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MUKO ^uicient sacred capital of Japan, residence of 
or^^n»!l iovcrelffD who. like the Chinese Wong 

Chin««*r ^*1*’ powers, heaven, earth and man. The 

Chinese chwacter, consisting: of three horlsoutal Unes crossed by a per- 

f^es and U Japanese Mlko which inclndes nudes wd 

M‘rlflul '• '■■ 

MIHB = threefold. Japanese. 

Old Irish. 

MiD-ttARD iscosojlcal centre. Scandinavia. 

MEKC?a“'L1?hT*,?T' ”'“■•“>= "'“h. of rrl,h ktagdom. 
MKBCiA « middle kingdom of Britain. ® 

HAR-HOEJ) = central mountain. Isaiah xiv 

(''o^wppidg 

NEW WORLD. 

MEXICO = name of capital and by extension of state. 

empire, literally: -land of Mek.- 
MITNAL or MBTNAL ST underworld. Maya. 

surrounding pyramids of TeoUhuacan. 

All TLA = name of ruins in Oaxaca. Mexico. 

Nahoatl. (if. mlqnittii s deaUi 

M.X.C.P 

VI. 

OLD WORLD. 

'*** '*"*"■ ” Polaris. Assyria. 

of light. Polaris. Akkadian. 

KU — holy, divine (tul-ku, the holy altar). Akkadian. 

brought to India by Northern settlers - 

CHU SB the brilliance or light, Egyptian. 

?f ®*"**‘‘^ founded by Amenhotep. 

AL'KUTB SB thtf axle. Polaris. Arabia. 

TUL-KO = the holy altar. Akkadian. 

OU ss the urn. Akkadian. 

ofS™ = r'”' Wng 

MrtlT '«>“ n.«».rl = to toM, 
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NEW WOULD. 

KU « god. 

KUKUL » holy. dWn® (p. 69). ^ 

KUKULCAN — n*me of cultare-hero. 

EU-LBL as noble. 

KU-NA =s temple. 

KUKUM s feather. 

KUL s> ehaUce. 

CHUT « bowl, <f. Nahoatl cumltl sa bowl or jar. 

CHU’MUO =:that which Is In the middle or centre. 

CHU-MUCCIL = Middle, centre. 

CHU-MDOAKAB = midnight. 

CHU-NIL = adj. the principal. 

VII. 

OLD WORLD. 

CITRA = bright, shining. Sanscrit. 

TARA sBtar. Sanscrit, qf. Ra=:god. Egypt. 

SITARA ESUr. Hindu. 

TJAKA = star. Old Norse, </. tar = tree. 

TARA ss name of central city. Old Irish. 

UTTARAs= North. Sanscrit. 

ISH'TAK sgoddess, a hymn to whom, In Akkadian and Assyrian, logins 
thos: “ Tbon who as the axis of the hearens dawnest, In the dwellings of 
the earth her name rerolres” (Prof. Sayce, quoted by O’Neil, p. 716). 

Compare with Egyptian ra as god and note that the Sanscrit ottara 
conld have been expressed In Egyptian hieratic script by the form of 
eye s nta and the sign for ra i. e. an eye within a circle (see p. $90 and 
flg. 62). Also compare the Sanscrit and Hindu citra and altara with 
Egyptian seb seta. •*tbe hidden star,” pletnred hy the turtle, sit or cit, 
etc. (seep. 89$). 

NEW WORLD. 

CitLALLIN ss star. Nahnatl. 

IX-TOLOLOTLI a eye, employed In plctnre writing for star. Nahuatl, 
aee In centre of Nahul-OlUo, flg. 3, Noa. 1 and 8. 

IZUAssthe birth of a plant, the germination of aeed, qf. clbaatl=3 
woman. Nahnatl. 

IXTLIs the face. Nahoatl. 

ICH B the eye. Maya. 

IK 3s life, breath, air, wind e/. ecatl ss^ceath, etc., Nahuatl, and ek ss 
star. Maya. 

RIKCOLOM «blood. Maya. 

XICOanaveL Nahnatl. 
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VIII. 

OJ.I) WOULD. 

TKII-'I KH = <lc8lgiiAtlou of tlie lirst itUr of .tlio Bear, given In 

»Uir-llgt hi Fopyrng of AnI. and Uie s.ame lui Te*tc, the Akkadian star-god 
of the two foiuidattons (Hewitt, p. 2t17). 

TE l'ss highly abraded form of tiuiuieii s foiimlntloii. 

TKM = foiindaiioij, Egyptian (O'Neil); foundation atone (Brown). 
Akkadian. 

TRTseternity, symbolized by atone pillar. Egypt. 

A-TKN ^circle or disk. Egypt. 

I*A-TET = Egyptian name for emerald. 

THEOS = Greek name for god /. «. Cosmos. 

THKOasdescrlpilve of rimnlng wheel, of anything circular which 
scorns to run aronnd Into Itself. 

TIIKOKS s aacred envoys, who came for aacred festivals to Olympia 
or Delphi from dilTereut points. 

THEMIEslaw, right, agreed upon by common consent or prescription 
Greece. 

THEMIS s pcrsonlfled law, ortler and justice, e/. ArtemU, the goddess 
to whom the seven stars of the Great Bear were sucred (Hewitt). 

TEMBNO.S = piece of land sacred to a gmJ, aacred precincts, precincts 
of temple. 

.V-THRNA = name of Grecian capital, state and goddess, sigullteil 
“ Seven." 

TRNOS and TKOS * names of Greek states, p. iSfi. 

DEOTHANs village earth-god woi-shlpped by Brahmin prlesu (Hew- 

TEEN or TIEN s heaven, god. the character for god being an upright 
pole or support, a •• U." Chinese, sec p. « 01 , e/. Chinese charncter, tieii 
Held, representing a aqnare dividetl by cross lines Into fonr parts. 

XKW WORLD. 

TEM, TETEM =* shme alur. foundation. Maya, p, 229. 

TETLss stone. Nahnatl. 

TRO-CALLIs<‘bouse of god "stemple. Nalmatl. 

TEOTL = name for god. Nalmatl. 

TEOTIHUACAN = site of extensive nilus. Mexico. 
TKNOCH-TI-TLAN s name of capital of .Mexico. 

TEMI8TITAN =auothcr ancient name for Mexican capi'ui. 

IX. 

OLD WORLD. 

ASH snnmber six. Akkadian. 

ASHURA = trading non-Aryan racc.s. the Ilittites, worshippers of six 
r. u. rAPKRS 1 64 
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gods, six scMODs, of Pleiades and of Ashora Mazda, the Zend god. Be* 
tabllsiit'd system of grouping six prorlnces around central royal province 
where king resided. 

A81IVINSsstars which drove round the pole the constellationM of 
Ursa M ajor and Draco, another name for Ashura? Sons of horse (ashva), 
brought barley to India, drank mead (ma<lh(i); insUtnt4!d the Aaliva 
or bortie*sticrill(;e of the Hindus, also used by North Germans 
Ugro^Flunx, Scythians atid Koinans. 

A8H, NAK'KASCEi s Draco, Buphratean name for Polarla. 

MAS8EBA s stone pillar. Uubrow symbol, sec p. SMI. 

ASlIBKAH spole or tree, worshipped by Phcenlclans aud Hebrews 
equivalent ol Indian rain^pole. 

AL>KASS = axis, Arabian name for pole-star. 

PH.4I<-A3H-All, PAllR-ASIS a Hebrew and Phoeiitdan **gnldlt)gsUr, ** 
Polaris. 

ASSUR = kingdom and god of Assyria. 

AS tR ^ transcription of Osiris. Egypt (O’Neil, p. 69). 

ASIA St name given by Greeks to Asia. 

ASKAN108 Ts ancient name of Phrygia. 

A8TARTB ss goddess of heaven, see p. 360. 

ASS or .£sIR s Scandinavian gods. 

A8SOAI1D sss central, divine dwelling. Scandinavia. 

U.M-A81II sreed shoot that sprouted when the eanb, young and like 
unto floating oil, drifted about medus:t-Uke. Japan. (Records of Aucleut 
Matten, section 1.) 

UMA$H1-AS1U-KABIH(K0-JI-N0-KAM1 = “Pleasant —reed—shoot 
— eider — deity,” born from primeval reed-shoot. 

ASHl-HUtA-NO-NAKA-TSU-KUNI s Und la the Middle of the 
Reed plains, common periphrasticdeslgnatloo of Japan. 

NEW WORLD. 

AZTI.AN s tl>e original home of Aztec race, according to tradition. 

AZTEC s iisine of dominant race. Mexico. 

ASH IWI solher name for Zuill tribe (Cushing, see p. 208). 


X. 


OLD WORLD. 

0, ON or NO s name of celestial and terrestrial capitals. Hebrew and 
Egyptian. 

OLYMPDS ss •• the breaker or organizer of time (Hewitt, p. 6U). 
KOLONII s a hill, monad, Greek; Lat. tumulus. 

C0I.0N08 s a demos of Attica lying on und around hlU sacred to 
Poseidon. 

COLONIA s a colony, the Lat. colonia. 

KOLuSKOS wm statue In general, f. e. columnf 
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OM-EL-KORA » mother of cities. Arebisu, see p. S28. 

OMPHALE s: in Greek mythology^ the Are socket, wife of Herekles. the 
Are drill (Hewitt). 

no s desigojitioD for directions in space. China, see pp. 265-2Sfi. 

HO = acme, taken to mean the best, highest, most showy part of 
nnytliing. Japanese (Cbamberlstn).* 

HO as the land’s acme, or a plain snrronndcd by monntains. Japan 
(Hotowori). 

HOMssdate-palm-sacred tree. Babylonla-AssjTla (Sir Geo.Birdwood). 
NEW WORLD. 

HO. or TI-HOO = ancient capital of Yucatan, see p. 277, 

HOM s moand. Maya. 

HOMTAUIL as belly, i. e. omphalos. 


> Traa«actloD« of AiUatlr Aoetut^ of Jaiwu, vol. x, i*. S4S, noto i. 
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Abaitlano, l>toi])Blo. M6, S&l. 

Above (eee “ neaven or Abovo 

Ara<]cinla>lan«*rii)>t, II. 

^ Aranaplchtil, Mexican ruler. haTlnjciltlv 
of ” Woman-ecnicnt.'' O. C7. 71. 

Acatl, one of tbe four Mextcnn Tcer.i>v»i. 
boU. 76.170,170. t57. 

.\oolroa. U. 

Acoata, 7B, UO. 

.\|^Te ot^maxury, Jiilru uf, '*<lr1iik of 

Ahau', Majn rlitof, Innl, IM: Ax- 

■re<1 on xomI pbti|UC fnnu Ciixrv, VO, 
HO. 

Ahao.katsu, 9i.ycar iwiloil, IIUTiiIly 
lord, iOatwue. romiuiri'd with 
vtelK.Xlt.ttl. 

Ah«uoh^‘av. Mnya iwine of nilvr ur 
rlitef -of a town or iilaev, 1N4; title of 
nhlef.SM; terrcxtrinl tonl, £M. 

A h.ciicb.ba4i)). Mava nainv for four year. 
MKHr, ttO. 

Air, In Mexico. (JuetxnleiMtI. lonl of, 
W; lUMBO of one of tlio four cma Hliwe 
tlio creation of tlie world, SS-t. 

Air and water dBaljtii, on aarred cdltlrca 
In anrlont Amerira, ld$; union uf. ISO; 
eoibleni of Aliovc, IdS; on drlnklna 
vOMOlis l^> •*» dome of ancient Ureelc 
monument. If7: aaaodatol vrltb tin- 
raaJo rtalOB, <49. 

Akbal. Mara IfiA* 

MiAkkad mtiie north. SW. 

^Akkadiana, Srtnitlr rare uf AM>\ria- 
Itabjrlonta.SM. 

Alexander of Macedonia. .Vi7. 

Allen. Rlchnnl lllncklcy, 449, 431,ac!S. 

Alllxalor.altar at Copan. jS7. fM:to. 
tCTD of Copan tribe, SS>i; aymU»l in co. 
tlltwii, AM, All; In India, BCS, AID: tutetn 
of Maraaand MetIcana.Afft. 

AltaraatCoiMn.ess, ±47. ±Rt,±t9. 

•wiVniatcn|»ti, Jniuinreu oiin icmldeeH, :ill. 

.tinaytiin, palntcil Tcnrr»enlatlui> of tlio 
and M'Tcar riKH'n, ilii; iSn. 

.Vnien-Ea, Uio aupremo diuit ipmI of the 
ExypdaiiN W. AW. Ml. 

Aiaertean AM>c1atlon fur the Advance- 
ment of ttdence, AlO, A4A. 

Areerlean l^>1k•I.{>ro Hor.lcty.AIO. 

American Miiaenni of Nntural llli.(ory, 
SM. 

Ainctiraii 47tPA4e'. 

Aianiun, Ut, 

AiumonUca, AAI. 

Anacreon, 4fiS. 

.Xnalmdel Muaco Naclunnl de Mexico, 

». n.flik 

AndaMea, 108. 

Andean nrt, roiii|Nirvd wlllt Mcitllorm- 
noan, A4A. 


Audree, RIehanI, Id. .18. 

Antfraiid. Leonre, 150,151. 

Anitnal funn, aa lotvin, I.M: ureocliilcd 
with KuurQiiiirteni by Ruhl, SMV; ctnn- 
billed willi bird. Ryniitul of unluii of 
Above and Belov.a>6:amnllutr^‘of u*c 
In oynliutUni.SOO: In Cldnescralendnr, 
OM. In Bwldldot uirtlwlotr>*. AIM; rtiiti* 
blnvd with human In Italivlonian avui- 
bulUm, SS5 (nec Human fnmi). 

Anlhrnniorpliltee, ARi. 

Apia, imemi ExypHoo bull. W; cult ol, 
wry ancient, 4^. 

ApuUo, woralilppi.'il In form of aciilnain. 
M7, .lU. 

Ambla, atnr wurvidp. nxtal rotation, 
aeren «biv twrlml, etc., 354,44X, 4i*f. 
4fiA, SAA. 

Anitoa, 4AA. 

Airadlua, AM. 

Arriiliectvre, aiwleul, Indumerd liyrc- 
llgloua calU of Heaven and Karib, 794: 
Bytantlnc, AIA: crwlfonn, A1A; arm. 
iMillam of (acc IVlmhiwa, Cuac, Tan, 
Pyramid. Color. Oreek fret, ctc.j. 

ArchM. 4U. 

Artatotic, 485.488.48T. 

Artxona.At, IW. 

Arrlajen, Padre, 1S4. 

Arroniioint, lairbed.iiat**! liialradof lint 
kolfeanavndinlorllfvpraMtnclux fom>. 
5A,A8. 

Aahmolean Muacuni nt Oxford, AdO, AM>. 

AahnriMiilpal, Aa>7rlan kinx. offapHnx 
of llenvcu and ifarth, A48. 

Aala Minor, comimreii with North Amrr 
Icn In reludon to trrtlary planta and 
funxl, 471. 

AKinUrruiitnct.AM, 541 Caw I'rv-Culuiii. 
Iiinn rnotact). 

Aaliitir Soridy of Japan,.185, ATS. 

Aaayrln, alar.cuU. SW; nuuirrtcal lUri- 
alona, etc..879: cult of PolarlmSSS: an- 
iiloirlca with Cldna und Contral Aincr 
Ira. Ml; rlvlllxatlnn more recent than 
that of Babylontn. S53: fotinde*! by 
.^eniltic Bebrluulaiia. A54: rlae of pnre 
nuiUolhelaial MA: atelv wllb aevvn 
ayinlRila, aeven dwlea, etc., 888: l*ali‘- 
clar wnralilii, aercn>fDld clUUIon. Konr 
t^iiarlera, etc.. A07: aummary, 488. 

Aatnrir. Aaarrian r^deaN nirured aa 
cotf and aa moon, 987.845,980. 

Aatroiioniy. mat of mdrononiy.lendcra, 
if: aluny of, amour native rarea. It: 
luiolii of rr)l|(loii. 4S: knonleilrt* of, 
ninnnr KHkInio, SO; and oilier native 
peoplri>.8A: Alcxleaii aatromimiTM, M; 
ahionr the /nfil, tOA: ll•t^»nolner- 
niicalKof Mexico 874; In (‘hlna. M: 
ChlucMi. Itahylonlnn, Hlnduo, Chal- 

( 577 ) 
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■leu. l^pUu, TlitlictAn eml ImUan, 
XI0.M1: inCI»i»W«». WM" 
■naAM3rn*.»9«.*M: 

Kirri^lu toillan Hlicn*. UlHBlrftt«*n..'BiS: 
Uie Uinowiien tlK'rori’iMwdt^t iw B rnn- 

S 'lCTioua polvater, IWWHC (*cv PolertK, 
lender, rtr.). 

AtInntl*.lMa«rtof,44G. 

AUntl or eponr tlimwer, 911; on tomplv 
of tbe Tl((or». And oh Stono of Ti»>c, 
SIS- 

Attlwendaronke, 106- 
At1Ia.19S. 

AxayAe»U.UTlngrcj»nieontatt¥cofIiiill- 

KHoiMcIttll, 71- . , , , 

Axial roudon (or wheel) In aiwlwst 
rellcton. lymbollam Ainl govornuiriit: 
In Math nujo for Unm Mnjor, fUlfi; 
ddo of Mexican anintstnc rtltlnltr, 
“Wheel of the Wlnda," ll. S>; origlN 
of Idea WH» rotation of Ur>«i Major 
aroend Polarla; HyinbollaecI hy owaii- 
tlka ernbol, IS-SS; tinltatCKl liy STcxt- 
oan ranc, "Thoac who fl.r,” *4; naeiJ- 
clatM with Moxtnnn Cniendar ayatom, 
SS: Indicated by name Tep-Callitiacan 
or Astlan, BS; repressnted l>y Mexican 
aaer^ daiieo, SO; Indteatod in VIoniui 
Codex by circle of fooiatopa, W; in 
Znfil rallirloujicei'entoiiy. ISO; In rellg- 
Iona ceremony and Irrljcndnx eanala of 
Pern. US, Mo; aymhoilaod by Nalinl- 
olllo on Mexican Calenrtnr Stone. SM- 
aS; by one<footed man on Mevlean 
“Sacrldctal Stone.” W: In aneient idan 
of Mexican xoTemment, STS; pictured 
divinity aurrounded by circle of foot- 
ttene. <n plan of nnetent Cliincco 
jrovemmeiii, MO-SSl; In calendar arn. 
tema of Chinn and Mexiro. SSd; »fv\- 
housed by apldcr’a web, S«; in Oil- 
neaecalandnr.SAO: tlio wheel In Hindu 
relbrion. SIS. SIS: In IWihvlonlaand As- 
■iytta.SS1.)n2.S.VI,SiS. sntl.SST; "Wlicol 
of the law '* and “ loni of ibi* wlieol ” 
of India, In Ksyptlan aynultollsin, SM, 
too. 401 :coBtHfiigal power nnd ni1o lu- 
dicated by nanjca of capital cJttea In 
^rypt and Croone, 4IS; revolvinr pil¬ 
lar OD AeropolU at Athene, 447; In Ara- 
Ma. 44S; In fndla, 448: in Mato'a ooa 
mteal conoeptlon, 448: In Ilomer'a 
worha, 4AS; in Sopboctea’ work, 481; In 
aneient Oroece. potoi esa etar revolv- 
las on Iteelf, 488; Snnaniit aod, "the 
driver of the axle,'* 45S; Greek “Ixlon'e 
wheel,” 45S: indicated by rroae aym- 
1>ol and later by awaattka, 4AI. wheel 
aaaoelated with Jove on Roman tomb- 
atone, 484; In Scandinavia, the wain 
wheeled around tlie throne of Thor, 
478: Turanian xod of heaven stho 
pole turned by tnorovolvlnit dava and 
weeka. 4B9; avmhole of, in Old and 
Mew World, 4M-d44: eummary, S44. 
Aylin, Peruvian word for tribe or line- 
are, 141. 

Aatlan, land of light. S6,87. 

Kaal, AMyr1anrod,848; worihlpiie*! un¬ 
der Imafe of bull, 410. 

Babyloniw. Cliineie Iminlyrante from, 
XW; Middle klncdorn, IM; aetronomy, 
800; aurrult, IW; ‘iiomerieat dlrla- 
lone, eta.. SSS; either a mountain or a 
aurelirnided a god, 839; aetronomlcal 
obcervatione ef grMt antiquity, 399; 


orieuti'd in the Konr Onartei>, am; de. 
dine of the cmpln*. 847; fctiiak' nilcr, 
847: dcMullwd In lU’wliitloiie; m.‘tcu. 
fold ontnnluKtnn. Stil; iM'V'Cii-ernpal 
towcr.SMI; M!Vi*ii-fuhl atalu.UT; altars 
uf irold. 801. 

Buhylntiln-AMyrlti. Iliv Ttahylonln triad, 
Aim, Kn. nnd Ttcl, alxiilfy Iho AIhivc, 
Mbbiittiuiil Ridiur, 880; r<ini|>Am1 nitli 
gu<U of ('hliia, :R(I: cimihhicd llcavuu 
nnd Knrtli cult,844*. )mv<‘n rolil mvan. 
iMtlon, SCO: auvcn ataRcd Uiwur (7.1k- 
knrnt) and Ihc grt'al Iwidn tAiwn) aytn- 
iaillsod c(>rin)«>l<>Kicnt ci>ii4'C|iUoiim; iroo 
ur iM>le aa aacnil ••.viiilK)f: Orc-atlck, 
Stil; wonthlp nf Polnrla; anil fe- 
inalu prfi>rhdc4 In imtiin-, 8iSt: Mow 
Ycar’a fi-aUvid, 804; Huuimnry and 
coiicliiMotia, 807.844. 

•Ibuuih, title of Miiyn rlilof, 80; Utio of 
nilora of Four Quartoiv, M. 
llnlllv.SIO. 

Balatn, Maya word for ocelot; tide of 
fourlordnof Uulow or Rniih; aaraoaa 
ciiao, IM. 

Rnllioa. m. 
nail, C. J., Mi. 

Itandttller. Ad. V., ill. 74,79, M. 10M, 900. 
naptlam. Maya. 9i9. 

]iari>er. Commander,U. S. b., ISO. 
Kartholomow dc Ina CaMaa, Vriar, 83. 
net, aymbn) of happlni-iwt, 977. 
liat-kln-yn-inOli, tliu Water iHwple, tOo. 
Raatlan. A., }M. 

Bead, jado head, ae ayuilM 1 In Uoxteo, 
81; “itold lica'V' need aa llUo; symbol, 
leal among the Mayaa, 937. 

Beard, on atclai at Copnn aud Qulrliiua. 
Sl^ 980; on calendar alirn: ontnmfrcHof 
Rlr-god, 9SI: worn by miircaontatlvoa 
uf A hove. 931; not wnni hr rcnrcacnU- 
Uveaof Bclnw.231; Injdoforlal art, 389: 
on portralt-aUttic nf Stela K, at Qulrl- 
gna. 889: licardcd perMiiinRca on id«lw 
were lilBh-prleKta, «-tr„ 989; Iwardlcea 
ofllirtea fndiented dltTerciil caalo. 339: 
lieardod SiMnlAnlrtreimnloil, by Moxl- 
dcacendanle of foui dvrs of tlielr 
rlvlllxatlon, 900: enibluni of aover- 
elffnivln Kgypt. 49B 

Bor, Maya worti for scab; Cal> giyph, 
lie. 

Beetle (see Scarab). 

Beltraui dc Santa Rosa, Fmv, 8U, 101. 
Renarea. tcniiilo of; aacrod txiw, 310. 
Bentham, 470. 

Benttov, 800. 

Bertchton der Ticubioiion Butauiachen 
OcMlIachaft, 4TS. 

Berlin Muaeum.SSO, 417.433,494.490,497, 
487. 400, N7. 

Berra, Oroxen y, 9A4.968.98J. 

B. M. MS. (lllhtlotecA Knxionalo MS.), 
aame AM “ Lvfo of the fndlans.” 
Blbliotcca Maxlonale Maniueilpt (iu 
preaa). 7,9.11.19,84.87. SP, 44.4S. 40.47, 
04.87.04. m, 71, 90.109,11], 113, 195. 196, 
180.188.941,9^.500. 

Blot, 9IM. 801. 

VBird. title ot Woxlcan war chief,'96; 
hnmmlng.blrd in i^ibollfni,*3A: with 
epldor, acr|>ont and ernes nn shell gor- 
got, 40; Btrd-god, borne >in Utter, 71; 
ancient Twatanln shapo of bird. 86; 
Illustrated social organisation In Mex¬ 
ico. 87; Cntnm of Incas, 187; on arms of 
Mexico, 157; on sculptures atTiahua- 
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nacu, 1S7; iiuut-Unl roi>r«*eDto(l ruler < 
wt ujtptr dlrUIOD ot !$Cnto to Mextno. ’ 
tm; typteaior lunU of four prvrlncvjt ' 
lu XluxW, Iw; liluo-liinl, Mexican 
■ymbol. in; nnmo of NaliiutU trltiv.^fcM, 
314; Uiroe miMt |K>n*ur(uI ullwi«<i( Y»- 
cnUin haro blnl iinitim, 317; on Hltarat 
Cuimii, !tt8; tn iiruliiturvit n( l*alvii<aiv, 
nn<l ill Alvxli'«n Kiijermry rliitrt.£U; , 
iiiaak in Meximn fraUvul, 343: lnutmaf 
till* Air iHMjilu III MexUn. 3-'i4; nn^- 
liltuluUuH wf iiieaiiliitr wf ayuilNil, TM; 
UM* ufas eriiilMil. 3MI: vulftiiv. i«>'mUil 

Ilf *#. 

Klnlwuml, Uvu., ll4,5Tr>. ' 

UlarkliH>4 InillBiM, luytli aliuiii I'rHi 
Mu>>r, bll. 

Blnck, Kulicrt. BK, 

Kluk sun, III It. N. MS., 54. 

ItltMxl wffvHnpi, Dimiliiij uf, 08, 00.443. 

ItuBB, Vmiu, 147. 

Boat, In Brnljituniil luft-relief at ClilelicH- 
Jtxa, 100: 111 Ik-ibylonlait ayiiiltolUiii, 
9tti; III Ki^pttun Byiiilxillniii, 40A; Kiry)i- 
tiaii, itmuiin.l’liceiileliiii lu early tliiiCii, 
4»1. 

Boriiica or Iila du-xua, culture ticru u( 
the .Muyaraifi; iionHuiliIcntiou nf Uu* 
Bun or Alwrr, Irl. 

UoUlelnii M.S., 44, W. 

IMIelAii Ubnifral Oxfonl.CiOS. 

Itooekli, 4ft<. 

ItwftfUi.Uunl Kurenuueiil, ruileiiilar, 

lltibB, 4Ai. 

lloul; of tlie ncHil.STi,S74,38ii,387,404,400. 

Book of Maun.SI'. 

Kook or Yu,«iG. 

Uoiiii autl l‘o(t, 340. 

Uotnriul, ISO. 119,181, IPi. 3)9.3»u. 

Buiirlwanc, It. d«, U. iti, », IVI. SM, Sll, 
siii,<i;,«i. 

Buumiiaf,44M,4St. 

Bwvalllue, Hr., M. 

Bowl or va«« (eru Va»o). 

BrahiuanUm, 813.814. 

Bntndeoburf. apuarliud from, lllastrat- 
me trlakollon and Bumatlka aaoocinled, 
tg, 

Bntuilaford.J. r..S0. 

Bmsll, wooden rlelM with Greek fret, 
181; ayniliolUni, etc.. coiiilMired wtlli 
Uintol oUier ancient Americnn rlvIUxa- 
tloii,>,tM. 

Breatli, |iuffaor,nijareiiUonallz«<l unCu- 
pfin*lal»,32S:iiulM»-rvllof at I'nltfn<|ue. 
Kl: nt (^iriima, 333; mmiuirv*] witli 
Zofii »yml«all>iu,S33; In (k>|Miii, 330. 

Rrintoii, t>. G.. «.(9,73.83,^ Kt, HM.IOT, 
lOe, 110, 111, llliei, 171,17S,ITS, 181,133, 
lUl. 103,317, Ot. 

Rrltala, AnrJeut, iinmorlcAl dlrUlnuH, 
uitdiile, cciitnd ruler, quadruple or- 
pinlutlon, 470,40ct. 

Bntleli Guiana, wooduit rlnbu willi 
•• Greek fret,’* 131. 

BntleU Uuiteara, 181,104,384, SU,8SS,3Sil. 
807, m, 4B7.4SU. 

Brown, lldieit. M4. OS. 837. W, 944. 

Bruaacli, S7ii. ym, 877, 978. 8TV. 9«. 30, 
8t?. tin, M, 9BA, S'17. 3»^. 3UU, 4Uil. 4iil. 
444. 40t, lOa, 407. 4U, 4IU. 4i3, 431, 435, 
4311. 491, 433, 438. 4«I. 437. 434, 4»l. 440, 
441. 413. 

Budilhleiii, 3i>t.«ie,80l. mn, sn, 314. 

itodire. >Vallli,^.>«, tTO, 331, Ti. STI. 
374, 973, 373. t«, S9S, StO, Stl. 3M, 337, 
438. 487 ; 4it. 


Hull, vrlnaod Uulle of Babyloala ami 
AMyrla^miryinboliioi of.l»7: Yah we 
nntlwual goii ofiho llcbrvw«,rapre>ient 
e-d AM innu or aahiill, 8S0; aalmnoinlcal 
mI«i In khf.rpl for tJ nA Majur, and (mm. 
Mllily of I'ulariM, SoO: llli|tuiatlurcaaoiiii 
why klRK i»r Kitypt wiirt ciititkd “ Uir 
liiiU," 9Kt; title ot K;r>'IdlAU BU|»roiiic 
deliy.SW; cow, hull wrux.la Binrptliiii 
jwmIiao «l|CiiM,X*t; Aiila, aacruit liull of 
Kxyptt 3:8); III iiiM’ri(itl4>ii hi (em|i>(« of 
Hrmlenih, lu|; Ihuil woraliliiiied under 
liiuiKunl, 4IO;K)fyiitlnii3a, rulian, «lrnl- 
fyliii; l'olAr1»nti<i Uraa .Major,414): tltlr 
of Amou-lta. 4|0; lUMoclatetl wtUi tlit* 
l(ui»f>u III ayialMllniu, 418; Mlnotaurua. 
tulur of Crete, 457. 

ilurKcr, Ueunte, 49i:. 

Hurtui lira, viii'iloii] of uartli niotlicr, ini. 

ItUM'liiuimu, Dr., ir^ 155, IS9, KSt, 173. 

Ituitvrdy umv*I ha ayinliol of lmuiort.nl 
auul liy Uuxlfaiiu, 90: kviiiImI of Cen- 
tru ami Kuur Quiirleru, 4,, 

llyaatittiiv nrrliUecture, SIS. 

Cab, Maya day aigu, word for bee, Alan 
eaith. loB; buiioy, 110; nenoclAteil vrltli 
fciiiale principle, 110. 

Calinl, ilny-idito, on Copan altar, 337. 

UalKiii, Maya ilav.«lm, Ideiiunl with 
ayniliul of eartli, 107; ilnruretl vritli 
IniVM of Mialxe, Kw; tlie Below, 337. 

Ca'Mir. mlled the don of the Sun, 440, 
47M. 537. 

Cnkcliiquel Indiana of Gitatcnala, TV: 
court of. TV: olwldlaii uilrror imiI oa 
oracle, W; Aiinala of, 184; Ivnial euK- 
ircatlaif fona of jtoTtTiiiiiont, 173; tribal 
lilTleloii HMOcJnteil with calendar, 278, 
170; tmdiitotiln relation to T-day ne- 

Calendar■yetemn, ]klexleaii,7; eugitceted 

K J’ularla aud dreutupoiar cuuntella- 
ne,SS: Mayn,otij(ln of, 85; Mexican, 
laoiiogmiih on, 83; orlpln of, leu; no. 
cluiureruTlan,146;aiiiotigUieUuyacaa, 
171; ronntxtloii betW4»en oalendar elgaa 
amt iIItIbIodi of the 179; a goT. 

eniineotal Inatltutlou, ITv; Inrentlonof 
native syaieni by ancient Inhabitanta 
of Cltlajiao. 183; anongthe Zofil, 308; 
kept itpifound acrrvt liy prleatnood, 
38.8: Maya, 330; fixed term ot oQlce for 
ancient ArnerlcRii rulera,331; Mexican, 
orliflMited fromtlie Rxoil marketdaya, 
34S; algos IdcnUHcd wltlidllfcrentpaitM 
i>f human form, dfd; inatiluted by tlie 
Chliieao ctni>cror. Yaon, 8SU, 383; coiu- 
iiaiiMnof American and l-blnese, 387, 
3^ 3119; 9>i0: Chakloau and Iflniloo,8i3V: 
.iNpanenonimiuired wlUi Muxieau, 311; 
llhidn with Uexlcaii, 310; Aaayrlati 
and JIahylonian, 837,949,340; ancleot 
KityiiUau, 377, 37«; lunar and aolar, 
4Sii; Kane calumlAr, 440; Caiiopua ind- 
on,lar, 441: Contnil A tnerlcan bihI Mex - 
lean, 839; dme alien tint adopted. 839, 
6Sn. 

Calendar.atone of Moxteo, 13; night sun 
pl4-tiircd on, 13; aymbel of flve dota 
compared witli aame on reeuntbeGt 
alone figure. 93; marke(.tU)uo of the 
City of Mexico, n‘xolnt«da«x'lal o^n. 
laadim, MB; auoclal work on, by Zellii 
ButUll, 34it: Image of ” Great Bbtn ” or 
Scheme of Organltatlon, M7; dfftircd 
and described, 349-388; rcgulatcil ma 
ohlaery of state, tS4; Gama's, Vaien- 
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UB«'a ftiKl CliA«ro;» I 

liu«<t on oUinrvnUoii of roinn*, Mi. 
.Slwlleil U»« »•ll» Of rl!n 

('nlouiUr-ilv^ll**. «. I*. t*"'" 

(J!if.rnlii IinllaiiH, iuw t»»ilny two ttyin. 
^Ik III »M liy iiiH'knt MoxIcAJii* ««nl 
Unyii*. f. lUnt-knUv «»il “Mono 

fr/lit^'^aUinalVor wemuni luirtxon a Uic 
Iiobsc. 88; unoof Uio four-yrar mvihIkiU, 

TS; iiionuinjc. ll>o hou" 0 » 

Uajrn word tor aeriiont, |W; 
andiiumcml four, 80. HO. 

IIABIM of lOWIIB. *t} 

Mexican, W; aioodatod willi p>rBmm 
na T«otlf>u*-OAn. MS; In <-h*tiw and 
Maya aajM*cl*tcd wlUi fourfold dWli*. 

CaMaS^ocount of Ilelirow wllglon. 
tjanada. Iroquolitown. Wj Maya mean- 

Cantata, quoen of tins Etldoplana, 440. 
Caiilud. Maya wort! tor, homonymoua 
will! n»0 as I'O, 

Oaracol. or Kouiid Toinplo.of Chloticn 
Itsa hallt by OueUalcoatl, ropiwnt- 
Inr bliidio andVoor Qoartor>i,and con- 
tra of ilotntnloUi V7. , 

(Janllaal potnla,aaaljfnsneiUoUoiora an I 
parta othnujan body, 9ii i#*; aanocl. 
BMNl wltU fbnn of quailroped among 
th« 7.uCl ,»u8 « 80 C Four Quarter*). 

Caiino.Creac«nrlo,tfi,iSB. , , , 

CarthMidana, hurtug knowlcdjre of an 
kaland In Uie ocean, S4ft. 

Cnrtior. llW. ^ 

Oan''t uaoalaUonof llerodotoa, isT. 
CaiyuUda, at Cldoboa-ltM, 4I». 
CaaaloiMlu, *».».»».».«. *?• 

UMta, In roni, 143; In Moxleo, 473. 
Caattfnau, UO. 


CatTMcre^ symbol In Egypt, 40^ 
.of tiie Incas, 181. 


Catarl, ehronWor w* *-« .—• , . 

CeU.Ced, mo dual power. 

me nnlverse was bom (DruftUc}, 471. 
Centipede, Msxlnan symlKil, 1«. 

Central Amertea, faudameatnl 
goTemment and clvIlUailou, 18. tyra- 
boUeal forro in architecture, ^ lU. 
wrrsd stons seata or altars, MS (sec 
Copaa, Ouawmala, etc.). • 

Centre eatable eentre or middle). In an¬ 
cient goTcrnroeovroUgiOB, and symbol. 
Ism: PoIarU, tlie centre of lalal ea- 
srry. <1 SO; centre of the Coemos, 
smong Zoftta. Mayas. Msxlcaas and 
Perumns, 41; syrnbou of, 48; on aliMl 
rorceti. 40; dlTorfsaea from Ides, B: 
represented by teoombent itone flg- 
lue, W; among Incas, ISO, 14S, 144; and 
Poor Qnaitsrs r»re*ented on carrqd 
■lab fmm Santa iTaela, US; In aaelent 
American game, ITS; In WldiTaTy 
dex, 170; la BO^ organlxafloD, w; 
on sculpture of Lord of Above, ISO; 
colors anaocUted with, IW; among M 
Zeftl.SM; In Copan SwasUkiuW, *M, 
SU; on Tablet of the Cross at Palsnque, 
18S, S43; union with Pour Quarters In 
Maxlcan ealondaretoee, SM, SM; » 
Maxlean monollUi" Divine Tvrln,*'SM. 
MS, 3M; iyrabollied by pyiumld,^ 
074; words and aymboU eonnsoted with 


S77; asBoriatod vrIUi swasUkn, 4S); 
oxpreasett by nrmmid. tOd; typlllcd 
by croHM-legKeilfminnn flguru.SW; ex- 
nroiwod in lluwcr iiynibol. ; Cliliiuai- 
••Mlddlt! Wnjfilom,” SOU, 487. SOO. Ml. 

OM dK); In Anienivi, tyiulHilUcd by 
humnn lioart nml imvct. In tnilnir In 
KtunuiHi, iWi: In t'liinm* rvllgltm. 3 dd; 
.iBiiau r.incil “tvmn* nf tlir ,Karili." 
31 »: n*nn'm*nU*i| bv ntatui* of lluddiut. 
514; Nlrvnnn, OIA: In Mlndii rvllgtan. 
517: In TvIlgliMi »f .\ntl>Ul, 34S, 544; of 
IVmln. .K^i; of Itabylonlii, 33U, XQ; Ji-. 
rnHnImwwrrril aiioi marking llir ovntiv 
of the woi'lil.lKVt; In Ilnbyloiilu-Asayrlii 
5W:ln K«y^•^37K..:PJ.»«*,»^l,.•ft^.». 
3 «L 534 ; i-xiirrHHiil by ninunnyjilinjiwl 
obh'cl, aim* I'J' ronv. 4MI; by a rrpwu, 
414; by a flower, 4IS; In Kgyiitlnn feast. 
Tekliu. 4:iu: In iiuclent gorrrument of 
Crotv. 487; in iinrteiit Itoinc, 44E<; In an- 
lient Irebiwl, Britain nml Wales, 4CS- 
471: In rti*aniUiiayln. 474; In rroaiMyui. 
Iiollwn, 611; lu rvHiclous bliws of Did 
and New WorbI, 617, 655; summary amt 
ronclualons, 644. 

Century Dictionary, 464,464. 

UuxaU'ouatl, name for Knkniran, flU. 

Chaac Wool or Uml Tiger, namo ptlvsu 
by be riongoun to tire rveunibunt np 
ur« bearing circular vessel, found in 
ChlcJien ltxa, «! (sec “ Kucumbent 
stone llgnro”). , 

Chac (Maya) rod color; also ^n, stoniis. 
titunder and Lightning: title of LonI 
of Itolow, 185. .... 

Clmc-nout-tau. name for 1 urA»n, 410. 
Chalftblliultl ■Blade. 84. Pi; lads Iwmli, 
fll. 

Olialmers, John, 811. 

Uliainber*’ Eueyclopwdla. 4«. 401, 403, 

i&S IHi 004, 

ClrainberWn, nasll Hall, 608,8*1,671,674, 
575. 

Chariot, syrnboltam of, 818,600, 501. 
CbaTefVA.,85.#l,45S,456. 

Cb4. Maya wortl (or tree; In name* of 
trilres, l«t, 484. , . , «i 

Cbccker-board (ortariau) design, formed 
by tans, 1*4.148.1*4. 

Cl/en, Maya day «lgn, 110. 

CIrelea. one of Uio Yucatan tribes, 417. 
aterokoea, 100. 

Clioss lioard. in KgypL 1*4. 

Chiapas, the present home of tho T^en. 
dau: nattve ealemlar system, 
migrations from, 410; numcricnl divis. 
ioni, 648. ^ , I . «« 

Clilehen-ltxa. colturo-hero ruled In. 08, 
S; reoumbent stone Aenre bearing 
circular vessel. I*, 1*5,414; connection 
establlslied with Mexico by Knkuloan 
(Qnetxalooatl), tlfl; Camcol or Bound 
Temple,01; baa-reilef lUuBtratlnc nav- 
intloa by beau, 106; tradlUun about 
Sttlemeni of.*67; evideuco of Asioc 
iBflnence. 014: elaaslflcatlon uf ml^. 
*10; tablet In nouae of ” Tcnnls-conrP 
* 00 . 

Chichimeee. savrlflcee by, 00. 
Chloomesjoatl, literally, •eten^enK'nts, 
title of earth mother, lei. 

China, cosmlcnl symbol compared wiui 
those of CoMn and Mexico, 114; sym- 
Iwlsot Alfoveand Below. 118; sound of 
words, In symbolism, 470; 
worship. MB; the emperor nt Pekin 
termed the Son of Heaven and the 
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KmpnNui Inliiltiio tl»ff iidlawof KNrtli n 
n'lKtitr: Y)iii}Ciii<l Ylw; AlurtH* «>i*l Hr- 
low, cl*'., Mi; tvoMm i>f tlofamiintiun of 
f«-rl, M7: Chow I>viiai«t>. fiiurfohl pliiii 
ofHiltw. IlniruUth* adliiiiivH Willi Mr\- 
liwimiinil MiiMim -yumlrtfonM iimMl. 
lullon,” M*; ritl«*iMfiir nyxlinii, wwlnl 
timl Mlfrioux ornnljcAtloii n»ntiuir\il 
wlUitIuil of niiHi-lit AliOTlrn, 
tlEi; inliltK Mliowliiir ihif tiitm-iiifiit mol 
o}*li*Mii*»f I'lilnn 
mol Ainvrti-a.aamwilioniwiH of cujnn* 
nioloriuirlHof liiuimn Ixoly lo i-nnlltiol 
IMihitx, fiU; niniiMimllvo »lit«l) of oxiii. 
i■ol1•>lll. ail; Hwlitl orftiiitlMlioii. I'll*., 
SUT: iTloJular mimI ninuortoal 
SIT. 3 Uh: orlKlu of rlrillxfltluii. au; no* 
iMioonlrnl m rfeui. XO, .ml; llu<liilil'>Mi. 
ml. 300, 0lj; jirlmUlvi* raWmlJir. »>l; 
TnoDlMii, 9>l; dilUcM- Imiitiinifi* Mhl 
tolwtlK* «gnm*na Akka<llnn,»«; ••Ull* 
luilloii uof liollKi'noiioa‘>ot>nml<»t 
VB: I»ownKor Kiu|ii\*io< Lliip, ;W: lit- 

niellU'o. 3U3-30(!; riirlr-tlmu. .UK; tun* 
alaiiHoilal prliM-liili**! uf ivlIrUm lili-iili- 
ral Wllh llinl of miclonl Aiii«*rl«-a. loit 
UiiiT. iUviT^*ni.3oo.an7..mK..iiw; if«-av. 
fti mol l-larlh r-iilt iinoHlo.il at llw pivn- 
oiil tlioi*. 0*4; l•^l 1 llllar^ of iiuuwrii-al 
ill»la1oBH.4KI; iw «if mIuvI fn*m«*arU* 
tiiiii'is^iDl-oia: MiworcroM K.MuUil 
wuti liUw Ilf roiUml imWiT.ilt; ivikiii- 

lilmiOTM mol clltfiTvniw. ililiici,- m«l 
Mhvn M^'Xlran. W*. •«*; iloulit altoul 
rxl'rviiii* ntn* of irovfniuu’iirnl w-luiiio. 
iVO: <'011*01181 klliploio ilnU ‘11 rnitii IlM 
roiiturv, Ml, M3; rtuiiiinar>’ amiroii- 
rlii<4oBit, Mil. . , 

•aiiilula, <'oMtnlio< b^r)r^•^t v>rn»'<'' '** 
Aiiii'rifn. aix; Imllt no iiImT of n*fiiin' 
fmm hiuiiilitllonx,. 371. 372: lik'H'f of 
i4iihHIiv, 37.'»; nUi oatloal ClmloU or 
Cololi. t'-'l; marki> olto of Rrviit amt mi. 
otont Tolinn, 373,37R. A&i, 

Cliololbm, iivraiohl, a voucratnl igini’liu 
ar>, aw; tfmllllow roiniTiilwjt, 37p; 
tl\V name In ••loliRn,” 473 (ajw Tullaii 

CloilonaR). _ « 

Clirtntlanlty, lii Clilna. ^ »»: |H>rtoil of 
■rruwUi, iwniwullonof iinKnumAIO, AHI; 
Ki, Aoicuntlno afntw* llial U liai««\la*r«l 
from the li^nali»jf..W.Nt7,3»<. iSk-MI. 
t'liuou, jla.va itav.»ljo». 114, 

(Hb, tinvn <lnv.«(KU, KV, lln. III. 

CIIriU, IwvoB oltWof.aB. 
doom. 4KS.'il«, 347. 

Closa <V lAr<m, 1*2,1.10. . 

CIhuaroatl, llioonnli nuillii'r. flint knlfr* 
In «rni*|il«ifN i*>nili«t of, M; llio 
Wiiiimii i».*rt>onl (<ir lwlii'.«»: iimm- of 
Uiilbuili. no: fontaW rulor.itt, iB. tU: 
Movlonn rulrr, lt7; i»iT«in1l!ralton jof 
Karlti. 70; ilunl.'XiimnV nulftllutr, 
ilntli'K of. ajtrnt* of. "i*: <ifi.T»*«l am'rt* 
llrr to Koil of I’liikTMorlil, 7t>: roiu. 
iwml nnil<• TTi'iH In MnjaCmWx, Ml: 
I'lrtlik'ni of. Itn; frmnk tllW oflonlof 
the iilKfat. IKl. , 

dlMitll. »lr\lrjiB xlKU forfii “ uiariiio 

CIitU', avuilwl of hrnvon. OT*; InlliH'iii'r 
on nin-lrUtarrhlUrtun* nml n.vialiollMU. 
404; wItJi (lot, K^yptlnn olxn o'** llnio, 
347. 

Clrrlo or rlmt, nyinlml of KjtyptJan *'b»pl 
of Uir rlux.’’ lUiwIu *• !<»r«l of tin; 
wlwel," rrralau •‘jpkI of tlio rlnx.” anil 
Mrxb'an "loril of tlio Hn-lo.” 40l. 


Cin'l* orOlak, Kxyi'tlnn nymbul, iitt. 412, 
414; «li« 111 IVm. 4*4. 

firi'uiiiiMilNr ('ounlrllnilonn, Mlwllml liy 
iirliiilllvo tiinn. 13; In n.'lalluii tooti^ii 
of iiwni^lku nviiiIhiI, 1,1; funn IrlnkiOlon 
on ulirtn of nnitiT-HiIrtllt'o. 47: n-1ailoii 
loMcrtnl nuiiilH'ris 2b; tiMun'Iateil willi 
liloii of ilvulli mill n*Mum.<'tlon. 3ii; In 
rolntlon to umliTworlil. 4ii; four mow. 
iiH'itiMof.M: In roiim.<-lluii wlllii'iilt of 
Iti-lon, .'ii; vorKlilp of In <>hl WnrhI. 
t>3-:iK7 fwo l•l^•lmll•ls l’r«a Miijor, fiva 
Minor. I•l■l:lrb^.. .... 

Cln*uui|Hilar n^mi. |•n»l»nillr liirtn-|»1iii'r 
of run of IliiarlM. 47.1; I'biw wIhtv 
I niiimn nirri'nilinlily ioh'UI lti» InfanoT, 
*73; fmiiia mol tiora. 4tii. 47>. 47U. 

flrruiiiiM»Uir roiiiilou. n'lin-iwnUil liy 
KWJMllka ninl •lnr.i.>inl<otM*n 1 «'Uory, 
rontiMri'il to miiiiioii of itro-ilnU 
liv «-ar4v ppitjilo!*. .VB {n.v Itolalloli or 
if'lu'ch*. 

C1bvI|«*i'o. 44. 41. .VC 

Clan * (or nnlU: of tin- ^Uilr. Iltk- of war. 
rlnl-it. 47; In MoNlnih r»il<'inlar.<ao»p, 
4I»: on iiHiiiolilb ' I>1v1ik‘Tx>lu. 4nl. 

Cliff ilui'IViv. tail nn xx imIkiI. Iltf. 

CIhIn* (xiimhIi'ii'i fixiiiisoiilli .\nH.'rt<*n mm 
IVni. niili KXMilMilinil iIi*hIxii'S 1^- 

CiKill <MTi»pm or txrliii In I'ouiieitlon 
witli mn- xiuiIhiHkiii. IhX; ix<m|mn-<l 
xxith /ufit Kfonatwlii.mi. 

Cooiinii'x. Maya trilw. f*'. 414. 

CoiUri-x: Ikintbiii, 17. W. .Vs Ul, 113. V. HO. 
HQ. I’W, .m*. .VO: ClihnaliNiiHM-a, 4iO: 

« huiiinxi-l,i<l: Cort.-ainn, III: hrofuli-n. 
». 117. *1. 41. 4.1, IlM. Hei; K6J4aary. a. 
1 ( 1 . 44. iiC: 4'u.>nli'al. >*. In. 14, Ck 44; 
Mi-mloMi. ISI. »<7.»«. 117, n«, in, l»», 173. 
4(B; IVlhTfnuo.Ki'umiiKln, in. II, 44«: 
Tmami. Mt. ltd, ll»: Vath-an. II. 44, M. 
an, 7M, m; Vienna, SI, 44, lai. Id, lOO, HO. 
110.14:1.147. 

Coimllmlo. Ml. IM>. 4>^ 4in. 4U. 

CoHiriHikninl lli'iillry. .Vd, 

('olhuai-aii. Mexli-nn lia'al uanic. *8. 

Color, tv'll In Mt«\Uxi, axwirlntwl with 
north 37; «tiltof Knrth. ItO; title, llO; 
blui'. aiWN-Uileil wllh niliTHlilii anO dl* 
vinllhn. (51. fU.IH.414; Mark, B.ai^lBtcji 
tilth Teii-aUljuK-a anil with tinllaatll, 
04; yt'IInvr. roluf of the xitiit. mnaU' »«• 
ifion.iU; iitenninxof. 114. 11,1: uu Mokl 
maal.x. nil; In tnu ileHlxn, 142: on an- 
rU'Ut Mexbun Iviiiplen ami aeolntun^ 
IM: In I'l-nivinti «\ iiilNillam, isn: In 
Zufil (ixuilmllain, l.io: litarehllretnTV at 
Cvninf. HI: UMlenuleoorlalatalOM 

hv IVnivUiD*. Mnyms Mi-Nlmiui and 
/iifilK, no; naxoclniwl with four Quar* 
teea ami Alaire «ml Heloxx. 104, 451; 
tiatl f'lr fiM'e Mini lanly }ibIiiIIiix> MO: 
lliui\ti<iwn maiitK' of ilxv liumuvd ejn* 
orx, 4i»*; iwinlinx "f enryailiU In Cm. 
rlnni Umi. Hi: mmlHilli'at Co|>an ami 
Otilrlittui. 233: I'nihk-tiialle, In China, 
•Mi: axelifiiril to eleini'nla by Vexicana. 
Xtifila iinil (.1ilmm>.4no. 4tf(; aM<ixne<I m> 
ranilual tioliila. In lliliui and Aineiira, 
4!il: In llmldldrt temple: In tyuetaal- 
imatratemulealn Mi>\lro.£iA:ln Mlndn 
eaalf. 31.1: In Haby kmln. In KRynt, 
wd ««-K lJiUal w ItU the noMli and nmk* 
K-x. ami nUllu with miuHi mihI fenuilo 
wv, WO. 373. 44.1. 

Colormlo, cliff d»xelk.rK, IW. 

Coliiinu, imrpxil. In gTvnl U'lnpk' of Mrx- 
Iro, AS; on Idll of Juatter In tiaaUmuiln, 
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fnuDdM bT MaDf« Cxpa<\lSO: tompto, 
ftirjnir itorth niid covUlninr ffoH iin< 
Dire of “Crrator.” JO; {;oi<l plaqna 
from, 168; BrinbollMiu BnalofroiiB to 
liexk:aii niid uayn, 170. 


nnhltfrvii, E. W., i». 

D'AlVlollfl.UohIct, I'J. <». 

DniircM, M<-nNl,f>7t «U'«r.r1))t>on ofMexi- 
cAii ilimrv, rcprvBOntkitx irlievl or axlnl 
mtatloti, iiH, M; uf Mukl Indian, 119; 
ftlCiucru. ItS; Sim |Ni)u>Unoo of .Viiicr. 
trnii Inillnnff, .IIS, Mifc. 

Uarln. 4. K.. xn. 

Unv-nlKO. niid Mvxicnn, 7r>, 107- 

flSi liidiK'iirv of, 177; tutiNii nf rian, 
ITS, 170; Cnlsil.on Cii)inn nltar, nml 
Xvar nixnn of mttlro «'alisi<l»r, in 
rnl«tntlar.*l>mc, SU: iinnivN uf. used as 
pcrsonnl and irilsil lutmcH, SSI. 

Doatti, Hjrmbul of, 30. 

IKh-t, mask of, inA. 

Ucitlca. Attor, numliur of, sami* v»(l un. 
d«r»orsral i>aini!S,6. 

PeinnntlH'nos, Iniitorn of, 1S7. 

hsiKlvn))), fcu. 

Deniilis 4. .H., 

l>rKiNU>i,ei4. 

Ite«lnrtltna, 160. 

Dcntnrtluu of tito rnTiti, Moxlrnii trn* 
ditlona roncomlnK, STO, S7I. 

Phniva, 4UA, 4110. 

Dins, Itonint, 71. n, 73,77. 80, tiO, U7. MS, 
SS.Sii. 

Pln-wm, Akkndinn annio for God, 902. 

DloeTctian.614. 

IHvlnatlon, In ronncrtlon wiUi line of 
mirrors, 83: orljdn oC 177; In Cblun, 
Tliiliet ant) ludln, SOI. 

Divine Tirin (avo Oualltr). 

llornnivutM Inedltuti del Andilvlo do 
Indtns, 77. 

Doff, head of, on acnliiluroa from Santa 
Lunia, inS; Mn^aTrorrl fore: in«u, ‘494. 

Ponellr, Iin>attns,874,616. 

IVOrbignr, 1611. 

DodrIm, It K., tf6, m. m, S80.30i. 

Dramiils, ulMenraUoo in Kitypt, SK4. 

ProKOB, at QuIrtKaa, ttS. 

Omjrnn.fly. cntiiloycd aa ftross-aymltol, 
on Alttonqnln garment, 48. 

Dmlda, 470, 471. 

Prnina, ^ 80, m, SIS. 

Duality nr •• DlvJno Twio,” annlmlof, 
SO; ouiirrntiunnl reiifoaentatloo of,40; 
Idea of, 47; dtial stellar dirtnity , 6<s. 
67; reprcBCUtedin aarreddanra. All; by 
malo and female ruler, OS: dovdop. 
inentof Idea, 87: twin brotbera as mi¬ 
en In Vnratan, 88; Slontranuia, inipor. 
•nnndun nf, 73,77.78; In I'erurlan syui. 
iMUain, 134; tliu “Rclorcd Twain" of 
the Znnl, SoO; Qactulooatl and KuknU 
rjui, SS; dual ruler at Oopan, SS8; In 
Qnlrbcna, SSS; on ruleuquo tablet. 145; 
on Ik'Xiran Calendar Slonp. S40; In 
Mexiran aeulpcnre, SSI, t8O-S0l: uuai 
■rovemment at time of Conqueat, SOS; 
In China, SM; In Hiniln religion, SIS; 
In ludia, 914; In Itnbylonla-Assyrla, 
349; In Egypt, »«,9ir7.980.410, 419, 410, 
4tl; In andent Borne, 403; In undent 
Ireland, 4d8; In Dnildlo iraditloua of 
Walea, 471. 

Puemlebrn, 888. 

Duran, mar, 98, 41, 68, 67, 6% 81, 71, 77, 
78, 80. 88, les, 941. 943, 946. 99^ 989. 


Engle (qnanhtll), anaoelated with Caul- 
epda; title of Slrxlran war nhief, 98, 
)<t7; Eaglc-wuinat],n); among Urn Inrns, 
1.70; on ima-rflU’fa of Saotn Lnela, 
Giiaiomaln, L78, 157; totem of one or 
moro of the Incaa, 167; on baa*rcllof In 
City of Mvxiro. 1671 In arma of Mexlrn, 
1.77; h,vbiIh> 1 of AImivo among the ZuSl. 
SfU: synibal of>-tntt' In Mexiconiicl Cen* 
Imt Anier|c4i. Sid; a'liniinnry of luioaa 
ayniliol, tiii. 

Eartti, or “ Tim Below,*' In nnrlrnt relig¬ 
ion nnd syiiiUdlKin; 111 anrient Mexi¬ 
can and Ultra c(u<iiH<a: In wirrt't bcllcfa 
of Ztifll prtWis, 41; fcni.nlc rt'gion, 49; 
liinl of, 46; riiUof. M; iiHHodatcil with 
womtin, iXMSl; MKTidrvit to. t16: Cf. 
linanMill. |HrrM>nlflcnUuii of, Ttl; sncrl- 
tier* to god Ilf.in conncitiitii wllli 
liuiiiaii lac'rlftcta, OUaarred rltos, 07, 
nS: tu ZiiftI rcmll■>nle>^ 100; In connec¬ 
tion wllti cruiiiallon, KiC: aymlnl of, In 
iiK'by CnlifomU’i Indi:iiia,'t0G: prlcst- 
Csees of, ianried In carra, 107; symiaols 
of, lln; flsaoclateal wlUi iuuige of iwr- 
pciit. 111: with uiigulnr form, 113; eon- 
poMHl of tire and water, 118; on .7ltir at 
Ci>|Min, lit; asaocifltiil wHh ai(unru 
fomi and IkiwI, 116; flat-topped mltro 
worn by lord of, 116; flblncac sriulio], 
118; HRciifla'CH 118; tnn uprlgiitom- 
biciii «>f, 1IH, 118; cult of, In Porn, 
13(1. IXI. 134, ISA. 141, I4S; Idea |<re- 
cullcd lul*in)iuatiBco, lOfl; amona the 
MuyacaS, 171; In calondnr, 17l>: fa ao. 
dal organlxntlon, 18n; 181; aiKoc-lated 
with aulmal form, 1S4. INI; color aaao- 
clntcfl with, I9S; aModnted with feninlo 
principle, IBR; rotnrica of. 106; In Znll 
soelal ayaUtiii, 81)9, 903, 904; prieata of, 
repreaonted wlUinnt iKtarda on acnlid- 
nros AtCoiMn and Qntilffiu, 981, 933; 
moon aymtml of eiOt, 9n7; eulttvatlon 
of mnixe, brdaag|gernf,376: lymbo- 
llxetl byqundmiKm,98S; vaae, emblem 
of, 983; aMoclatod with aqunre form, 
and darkiii'Ut; influence oiMidinlUve 
ArchlU)ctnreaBdayialiollBiB,98t; flower 
n*ed as Kymbnlof, 984: In China,286; 
S^ SSK), .id?: In Hindu religion, cult of 
Rlru, 814; In I’eraUin religion, SSA; In 
Asayrinn and Babylonia cult, 884, 338. 
838, 330; cult combined wltli that of 
Above pmctlBcd In China at preaent 
Cline. 814; Baal, I’hmnldAn god of 
Rartli, 361; lo Bgmt,88l: aymiKilIxed 
in .Scandinavia by Tbor'e luimmer, 474: 
table of r-<mntr1uR where tracea of cnlt 
iiATC been found, 480; anminnry and 
concliulona, .744. 

KarUi-moilier. rvprcaented by Cfhna- 
oontl, 7U; pictured in Borginn Codex, 
98; Znfil aymlml of. 100, 900, 901 faeo 
Kartli or tho BeJow, alao ClhuA- 
contI). 

Earth-w'ork bnllden of the Ohio vAlley, 
00.100, S80. 

Eddaa, \TrlUen by agricultural people, 
having knowlcdi^ of the flre-drlll, axial 
rotation, etc., 508.64B. 

Egypt, ernx anaata, 119; checker, 
tioani denlgn; Imiditorrhcaa-lioard, 194; 
rlvlHzation nininly Knplimtean, 897; 
explanations and llluatmtlona of Egyp¬ 
tian aymbota,337-4ai; colorayrabOliBni; 
high dcvelopnieiit of pole-atar wor- 
ahtp; terrltoiin) diviaiont, 806;'Tour 
Quartora; hieroglyph*, for .capital or 
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rJtr, cnu nytitltol vrith four iltrlviona, 
•W.S7I; !»rninil«l, aH'l Muar* lonn 
MM-UUx) witli wirth. anji n.Bwl w^tU 
«ky. 371; niHMCTlrul iHvUlon*, 175; 

Mvea.ruM oripmlfcntlon. wnire. lo. 
Urlm 3711; «-nkM'UiT. 377. 37**; Bky-jpm- 
.Inw Sat *71; Kun*. Clowin- 
I'olarln, miUlny. vyrnmM, 3Ti». 

iiiOKimy. Polnrt-, I 

uaod iwa iapn*»iri*r •»« tnui*. .w; i»uii, 
»i«<t as aatroHiMnW-nl 
Mnjnr. klBjc vntlUcil •• Tliv Hull. 
Ainen.Rft.U«« ►u|>rwMe,Huai iKmI; kliip 
MPMctau^l wtlli KUii.anH imeon wUb 
luiwH. SIS; Uawk lMiinlctliP**!, An.omi. 
twreil wltli Awvrtan, iSm-k nml Mi'xU 
can itPd* of ll»« plrclo «r wU-rl. 401; 
XcrpUun iiucen aiialo;p>ita In pualtioh 
to k^xlmn QulUxtll. 438. 4«0; fe-tlvnl 
of Tekliu, 410; licrotiM-a a Rcmian pror- 
inee, 440; rule of i>rlndvl«* 
nature, 44i; oummary. 4w: aacrcHl 

MdtiiWl lrei.\49R; tlie •ymltolkua u»u 
of the rolumii, 513; Alui-kiona, llrat 
hlatoriral ruler, wna a HolMor, IWW; 
•uumary ami ronelualona, &tt. 


Kaber. M«. , 

raona and Hum of tlie trrtliin' ))eri«<l. 

In Old aailNiw World, 47Wf0. 

rmtlter, arialMil of divinity (Mc-dran 
andMayal.OB. 70; namcaatinilly aorau- 
thln)r (llrine. 13U; K|0'l>tla» nymlMil, 
100,400. 410. 

Kcatheroil M.-n>«nt. orlidn 4>f um- ft* aym- 
bol. M; cffliHeaut In Mexlro. 70; nmr*! 
aa rebiii Oi eX|*rci*8 Suprruu* Itelnic 
and ItiH eartlilyre)>roii-utatlTr. Stm (ace 
alw SoriH-itt). 

Ke«t of Cluncoo vromcn, dcfunnatlwii of, 

KlSmarr Cwlex. 178. 187. m 350. 

Kerllul.ilT. 

Fcwkci. J. WaHor. 110. iflO. 9M. 

PIcaeTvdo, I’adro Juan dr, IM. 

KlDircrandtorraanltf 30: ITS, 395,308,397. 

Pirr. aacri^. I'letmlor, In ruimrcUun with 
klBdllnir.U; nvw,klndllnffuf, 58: fea- 
tlral of Koit of, 57: earlleat form ondor 
which dcitr waB wnrahtii)»ed, 58,84,70: 
to PBru,fa; Hahtlnc nt. Uymratia of 
mirror, (9: ko<I or, aaaorlatod with 
•rantre hartof yold disk, KT; kindled 
on body of hniuau victim. Bl.tA; lord 
of, 137. 188. 314; fcaat of In Mexico, 
340; BXB 10 of unc of the four ema rinre 
the ervaUon of Ute world, 353 ; aym- 
botical meaninjrof, 3B0: roeana of pro* 
dnrinr In klexiro and India, SIB; In 
ftinnrrtloB witli cult of I'olaiia, 819; I 
worohlpof in India JI90,331: In Paraee 
reilKton. 196; In Bnbylunla-Aitayrla, 
863; reromonlal rtte.ln andent E|r>'|>l, 
44i: at Sow Year featival In 14(‘nndl, 
navla. 474: fin old M'urid} aacrol Arc, 
dro-drllt, fire xorkel, flrv alUra. lord of 
flr«, 4I4-5A4. 519. 580. .531: (In Sew 
World) Mcrml Arc. Are-diill. Arc. 
aocket. Aroaltar, flrr^rtll |c»d, 504-500; 
auflaiuary and conclualona, 544. 

Kira eleuneuta In CItIna. IWt. Ml, MU; hs 
India And In Orrrrr.484. Mofr. 

Fire day period*, roar dirtiled Into in 
Mexico, <at: In Japan. *10. 

nTe.<let irmupa. Idea of, 358; on monollUt 
** DlrtneTwIn," 8fl0; on coin fouitd in 
laluid of Crete. 457; on Uiercnolauli ■ 
ofklngHldaa.458. i 


K1 etcher, Allro C.. lue. 511. 

Kiliit, klarl, 105. 

Flint knife, Tcepnll, In wrappiuKa, ^'in- 
Ixtl of oiirih.mother, Unvd iia MirrlArial 
ktilfi-.5.\ Ait;un hoiid rlrcMlii It.N. 518 . 
AT: ill niniiei'tluii with emhimnttc rnae. 
Iia; aacn-d niiioiiA Uie llupa liiillaiiaoi 
t'allfurula. 105; on iwcridrial atoiio of 
yieviro. 3.18; eiuhlviii of icciirniUun. 
A3I (acoTrr.|K««l). 

KIuiHl and doMlnirtlun nivtha and tradl- 
Uuna. a*. 341). 353. 37U>375 (miu Mytlm 
andTmultluiiH). 

flower, int Hynihul, inl: fnnr indalK, two 
IcavM mill ahiik, lUI: onTahlvtuf the 
CnHo<,33il; ayiiilml orCimlixi iind Four 
(iuniterii. 378; roruidtiilatluii of mean- 
log of,384; loturtin ilimlnrollptuii.lU; 
orruaettr, In Anavrlnn ayiiilwllain|.'ine: 
•vrun iwtnlled Aowur on IMiiritirlau 
lablctH. 3U5: Kgy)>tlnn wuni for as rmiHi 
incena aIm “life.” 413; oinhlom «»f 
MIdiUu,axial rotation and life, 4I;M30. 

KooUtepa, In circle, Indlcatlnir rotation, 

no. 379. 

Korrer, R., 480. 

KhnrtemAun, E, 107, IMi. 113. 

Kuor BIciuonte, In nnrient religion and 
aymbollain: union of, In Mirred rItUH, 
n; n-canicdnaiutrlhutca of Sopreinv 
IHrliilty.UII; Mexican and /itfil bullefa 
and cemnonlcB, Wl-119: ayndiullxetl liy 
calendar 183: ayinlHila of, on 

Mevlcjin Calendar Mone, 34P-351; 9.13. 
354; clHHAlAniUon of iintong the .Mext- 
can*, /.nAl.nndChhirac.diia: Crea* 

tor, In Pern and Mexico, minimi Karth, 
atr, Are ainl water In t)iio,”4W. 0lb,51U. 

Pour Quartera, In imclent ndlKlou ntul 
aviiilwIlMii; 38.41,4U: on nholfitonreta, 
4k, 4»; colon urreprexenled on fcatli. 
ereil (•erpeiit, 7n; repreHeiiled In Mex 
looby four executive oAlcurri, 75. 78; 
ancient Yucatan dlrUUNt into, 85. 86; 
In Vienna Coilex, M. 01: In Durglnn 
fUidex. «l; roproaented In Camrol or 
Round Temple of Cldrhon Itxa. 97; all 
tlilnga divided Into. Air an IndoAnlte 
)ier)od. Anally anlxtlrldcd. it); ngiinxl 
aa idiiglo Blgn, 134: In plan of rnpUal 
and fonii of govemment aiuutig I nrax. 
130. 144; rejireaentod on rarved vinh 
from Santa tucle, 173: repreeeuted by 
fonrllniltii of human Agure, 174; arni- 
bolizml In ancient American games 
178. 178: In PBJdrrnry Cncicx, 178; rom 
resentod hy 30.day period. ITU, 18i>: lunls 

of, among Oie Qnh‘hr•^ ltd: rolora of. 
193; among F.ufil, 301; in pymuild 
temwloat Chicheii llza, 30 k: Idea of. 
carried oot hy OuoUak'uatl In the Mex¬ 
ican temples, 3nii: ruler of. uu Co|mn 
Btela-. 330; moaning of aytiiuol as usod 
among Uie Maya, 338; on Copan swas- 
Uki. 334; nn raleiniue tahleU, 341; In 
Mexteau cAlendar-ntone, 350; dealg- 
nated hy colora on monunienrs In Mux- 
Iro.351; ■ymimllzedon monolitli “Di¬ 
vine Twin," 3a>; cult of, In Mexico and 
Peru. 3A4; Cortes rcgtiniml as Tmixl nf, 
380; In eonnortlon with pyramid, 373; 
Hal of symlKilB eonnorted witli, 378; 
cxpraAsod hy pyramid, 383; In Aower 
symiMil. 3A4; In Cldnoae calendnr sya- 
tein,98S,39l; associated with color and 
the elcracnta, 388; with tiarta of the 
body hy Clilneae. 3M: with form of 
quadruped by Znfil, 306; In China, 906; 
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In JuiNin, 311; in India, 313; In PeniU, 
SU; Iti llAtiyU>ntii,XU,333, 

.tn.ni; inKjrvpi, an.awi.3ui. :ba, 
415: III flnrlunt Irrlniui, the lire klnn 
aMlKMil Ilia' ill tliu luhlillu and Ihn 
otlicni h» lliu rnnilnnl ixilniit, 4iS; In 
aiK'luiit Krllalii, ITO; In aiwUmt rtc-aii. 
ilinaTia, 47^; tnliio uf roiiiilflCM hi 
n'td>*l) (rarrM of mil lurr Ikcii found. 
4tO-4n>; III rrllirloo-i Idrim of iild ninl 
Krvr U'urid. 317, fiaii; nuinuiarynixli'oit- 
clUKlonp, f»44. 

linn*. TImiiiiiiii, 7.‘V, SI. 

Uallntln. IMl. 

(iuina. I.CHI 1 I y, W. IMk ifC. i'li. »». 
llniuo of luili, rvi>r«M‘niiil l<li*a of infr- 
)H-lual inotloH of tlie hvav'inily ImmIU'k 
M: of |tat(dl1.di!M-H|itlou of. iT; tlnHi> 
III niid imbilll III Mi'xiru, 17l>. 177, ITS. 
(inrria, ISO. 

Uiirrilaiio di* ki Vi-^sa, 137, ISt. 

(■lint, dirlili'il Into M'vi!h jirovliireii, 4ti3. 
(illK-llllia. blK. 

(•cualvr. l>r.. Xlfi. 

Ohltvli Miimnio], 137. 

OIIiImiii. KiO, 

(itlKnmroli c|iii‘, Sai. 

Ullflim Jo1iii,4K;. 

(liulilM, >*d. 

(iod (\ llnyn divtiilly. lOK, lit; not ii1en< 
U<‘a1 nitli l’olart«. 117. 

Goil I*. ilIvliiUv. itvi. 

(tod M. Mnya illvIiiUy. hji. 

Uodniaii, r. hwaiic. 170. 
liodiiiaii nnd Sal\lu. 31 s 
(tuiHiini, 3it. .m, fiO, tai. 

UoiHlvfar, Wllthiiii II., .114, XCs 413, 414, 
413,413.430.4«4.4riU. 

Goom>. Ill Kxyi>Uaii nynilwltiiiu, Sfii; In 
Kiryidinn. S.iiiiirrllftn>l ttliidii ndlidoua 
art. 413: In Uir iiirididorii* art of 
(truna*. Italy. Ilnllatntt, (tnul, Kwndfii; 
name for In ditfm-nl lansiiaxt'a. 419. 
Gordon. G. B., SI3. 

GoUfrtfiK. d. r... (9. 

UoTomnirnt (Buidrnidc urmnlui, 
tinn, ami .Sorlal onrnnlmiUoa). 
tirrai I'kin, stone of, flan. 

(imat tvinido of Mvxlro, 5S. W: rcruiiu 
Iiciit atouv (iBure ouaumiMltof.M; ron. 
Minn forty liTrli toiriTo to liold etllrlcH 
of ior^ of Ilin 107. 333. 

(inut Turtle at ijutrlKiui, S4,3(A. 
Urerrv, luu nf riivrl:i‘r>lHi.ird dv.-dini, 
134; loiinlUre irovi'nonent nf. 443; 
AUieiiun rullurv. 43l-4.m; HUiniunn’. 
434: llm-k colouteain K|fviit.4Ul: tfiu 
syiuliollr use of Uk* i-otamo. 313; aiiiu* 
mary nnd mueluatoiis, 044. 

Uivvk fret, t‘voliit1on of, on tin* Aiiieit* 
can rontliieiit, 131: funavd by tt)ir1glii 
and nTorMHl tan, lit. 

Crinia. tv. K.. 31U. 

Gnite, 4M. 4Nt, 4ir.. 491. 4U3. 337. 
Uuatenialii. cult of I'olarlK, 44: (^iknliU 
qttcl IiidlAiui,79.171; olwldian mirror iih 
omric, 33; anrlciil ni|>ltnl of, divided 
tiilu tvo and four |Hirta.K3:anrluntclT, 
lllMtlon in,.V:niiislimoin-a1in|ml atone 
flyurvs from, 114; i<cul|iiurod alaba rc> 
HomlillnK Iwnire In hirafahir, 133: Na* 
liuatl lanirunifo Hixikrii In, l.tt; mate dl. 
vlalon aMurtated witli left liiind, rti- 
Jenro Uiat Nnliiuitl wna aiiokrn In. IM; 
Naliuatl nABiea of four )>ruvln<-m, 173; 
Btelu with ayinliol of open hand, 134: 
numerical dlTltloaa, social orgaulia* 


I tlon. armhnllani, IM; Nummary, In 
tahlc of countries, 4M. 

I GuiieniaUs, A iikvIo do, 313, &44. 

^ Gudra, 337. 

Uulnna, NynilHillain, et<-~, <*onii*areil niiJi 
tliatof otiior anrlent Anivrimu rlvlll- 
uitloiia. 334. 

(iiilllciiihi, AiiinUe. ICf. KO. 

llulHtl, Dr.. 134. Un, 
llajmr, .staiiHlmry, 430,310. 
llniUiyl. 140. ICl. 

Hair. Ilorallo, |ut, Itia. 
lintlliin-ton. It. (i.. S«i.4e!i. 

I IlniiuntirnM, 3411 . 

I liiiiiiy. Krnmt, 114, 174. 
lliitiaii-avllii, upiK'i' iIncaBi' In Peru. 1:9. 
Iluiinti ('uam m Uiu AlMive. rulml liy tlio 
Jura, l.tl; «llvU1«>no( liH'n ra|iitnl la* 
olmliiiK Ih»>m of n|i)H;r rlaois 140, IA4. 
llntiuir-Uis, Kjo'ptlaii molilcMS of xrlioni 
tin* ouvi-ii wan the tlrliijc Iiiuibo, 430* 
437. 

linvrk sod. In liByidian xodlar, 4410; on 
ln)>crliitl<>ni> in triiiiik' of iHrmU-rnli. 
4(il; KB.viAinn ipHi iloruM rviirmcnUil 
with ht>a<l of hawk, 403: iiik‘<I ns tinaitc 
of .\mvii Rn. 413. 

limven. or '* liu* .Mkiti*,” in anririit re- 
llsloii and h\mhollMn: In I'onrviitlon 
of i*oMiiiuii In niic-Ivtit Mi'xlro. In secret 
iH-liefsof Kufil l•:1e»U.a»HO>'lali■■l with 
risinsof rek’sUal Ihk|{i‘n, 41; inak* rv* 
IClon. 43,34.«i3,03: sarrlllci'N to, OR: Mon- 
h.'sinnii lIvliiB rvnretwutatl^c of, 71, 73: 
In Zulil mruiuoiik's, 100; ay nibollxetl as 
Air. Hshtaiol water, Urt: hmls of, hurli.'d 
III woiHlrn erases plaoi'd In hlirli ton- 
erx. 107: aMMwIatfHl with nniuded form; 
tcniph'N wm> itrrular, 113; na lentil 
slia|KNl altar at Cu|mii. 114: In mnali. 
rouMi lOtniHal »tone fltenros from San 
SalriidoT and (<iuitoiuala. 113; ponkiil 
mitre ironi liy luni nf, IIO; n'lirusimtcd 
in Mcxtmn o]|ln.ai4m hy rono, 113; 
synihotlxcd liy ntiiiml Ntoim nil wlilrit 
Iiuninn vlctliaa trrrti wii*Tllh‘c<l, 118; 
(.’hinese eralileiii of. lla; In Stokl la. 
diaii i|anr(‘.llli:ln anriunt archlterlure, 
119-131; o» i-lulm from Breall and lirlt. 
Ixh (luinna, 131; In Peru, 1.10-144!: In 
TtnhuBiUM'o, loe; In Ikiyntn, 171: r«|in.-. 
Ntmtvd liy human limd. 174: assoclatcil 
with liiimnn tlaiire, 134. IK1: In Mexlran 
treesyinbullsiu.ltiS, 139: coluratwHN'Iat. 
ed with, Isrf: priests repreiwnted witli 
iM-anla on sruliituroa nt C'u|Mn nnd 
QtilHifua. 2S1: In Meslciiii nileudar. 
t4onc. 349; In •‘Dlrlnr Twin.** 3®: list 
of svmlMiU<*oiiiH><ti‘<l with. 373,8Kt: In 
Cldnn. 3iM-3Wi. iOS. SflO. .HH. SaO. 307. S44: 
llehrew •trhovah mllml '‘Uml of 
nraTeh.’’»i4.333.351: In Ilid*a.314: 111 
P«Ti>lii..t33; In Asavrta and Itahyloiila, 
3.14. 33a.xt8.339: inVlsypt, 4«i: in.<icaii. 
dhiarin, 474: table of countrlesln whIHi 
trnrea of cult hiire bccu found, 480; 
summary and ruurloaionii, S44. 

Ifuavon and Kartli, union of: aymlioltxol 
hy liiiinnii fan>. 48, 47; esnreMPil Iw 
rroNs syniliolN,4.*i;l]lnMra(ed liydoiiIiTu 
tiiu nliaiMHl tlyurc, 80; 1u coiiiiertlon 
with Totmfl fmtlrai. 07: hi anrlent 
airliltcrture. 130; In AiH'Icnt avnilKn 
lism }.10; trpliled by ahA|>o or Irri. 
satliiKcnnala nf Peru. 133: celoliratml 
In Peru and Mextro uy mrtnnonlaU 
and iDatcli.inaklas, 140; on Cepau 
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•MIk, tSl; OB BumiulU of htxli nioun^ 
ulni. 9<9; lit ClilM. **7 flirnro pf 
ocelot sad citglo e<»oililn«l. **J: lit 
ItahvlouLi. an, m-sto; 111 Kfri>t.«2A, 

llvbrewa. SM. ff4.3S7.3M.3-M.SU.3r4. 
ifellofiolla, Miat of lonniliii; iiiid nioit- 
otheUm b niwleiit Kxri'*' 
lIcrBclKna uf K)iliei>iM, 4H. 

Uerciilc*. tirclvc biMn* of. Sll. 
llertMlotiitf. 300,3f6. asn, 30). ro. 3!U. 41S, 
437. 44«-4V$. 
llcrrvm. 77. 30.133. 

lI^lU.’45]i 400 403. 4U4-3M. &17-U4.S8S- 
57S. 

HlatTAtlw, 197. 

lllcrot(lTl>)4.aiid ajialKilii, on atone nioa- 
nmcitu of Central Aiucrira, SI6-SSS: 
YiKatxn.^-iM; Mexico. i43>'iTS. 
iilUTt. m. 

Hlnpeixltcu. 4M. 
lllpu<>dKinaa,406, S16. 

Illetorlcftl Rx|>oa)Uon nt Miulrld, SS. 

Ho, BBctonl name tor Merida, on ancient 

map from Codes Chnmaxel, M, >0. 

Ifockelan, klncdom of, 197; Iroqnole 
fentrai rapIlA). lOit. 

Holean. title idTen to war chiefs in Mex* 
Iro. tlftitlce literally tbc iK-nd of four, 
M: relatea to rolershlp of Fonr Qnar. 
irra.900. 

Holmea. V(. U.. 3M8. 49, «i, 97, 181. 818. 

tl6 849 

Homer. 4-11, 483. 

Hondnraa, nnetent cltlllitatlnn In. m. 
tl8; I'ealndy Museum Kx|ii-dlUon, 013 
(soe Copan). 

HopI, nereoiAulal havlos BfllnltleH with 
UiO Mshuatl and Slaya.SOii. 
norlson, wcalent, Nnituall syinltol for s 
ealll, the honae, Sii. 

Iforse, Mtered nnliiia) In SsyptvtOV. 
Korae^oe aymiMil. KA107.109. 

Honia, l^iiUaa Cod IdeiitlAcd wltli To* 

House of die Doves at Uxiaal, symbol* 
Ian of, 181. 

Hoaca, tribal or household “Idol" 
amoDS ^o I’cmvlans, origin of, 138, 
138,140. 

Huaxtcraiis, 04, lift; Mava colony on 
Uoxlcan roaM, Iffl, S07. 908. 
liolullO|>orbiU.trecllUon concerning, 13; 
represented as liaminlng-blrd.SS; eon- 
nectod with Above, the male region, 
49; the traditional lender of the Asters, 
67; tradldoii eonreruing aUter of, 80; 
aaaorUlcd wllli blue cnilor, 09; repre* 
seated by Montesutna, 7j; title ot, 
“ Heart of the Heaven," 79; eoinpan. 
ton Idol to that of Toxratli|>t>ra In great 
temple of .Mexico, M; monolith In 
Merino. 346; statue of, 986. 

Human arm. symbol of one of the dlvls. 

Ions of stido In Mexico, 178. 

Human bones, aaoil as rebus, 183; reason 
of decoration, 181. 

Human breath, syinltollain of, 9,10 (aee 
alao Ilraath). 

Eluraan faoe, lued symbolleallr, 47; In 
centre ofollln slgn.M; on oculpttira at 
'nahuanaro, 199; In Mexleau calen- 
dar, |S8; In Central Amertran Mnipt- 
urea, ttl; In Copan anuinture, 318; In 
Mercaa calendar-itoDO, M; aumsoary. 


niiman farna, ot silver And inoanie, on 
nurkbu'-e of stntue, 9(15. 

Unman llgnro. In luivrifleo regonUyl na 
armboUr of Middle nitd Vour Qiinrtvrs, 
Ul; la luiiebrooin shnpcd stone llgiire, 
114; In Vluitiia Oudvx, Ita; slntue of 
man and woman, ariiilxillse*! donllty 
In I'crn, 1.31: lurnguld hnageof Urantor 
null of the ann, 188; Image of tbo dtate 
In Mexico, 174; aaiMM’J.'itcd tvlth Kour 
Quarters of the Alwvu, IM; <‘om)iln<^ 
with animal Itguro. ayinlml of dual 
Stale, 18&: on Copati Mtelm, 919-397; 
At Qnlrlgna, Sll, 93i 383.334; in m-uI|>. 
taro at rs1ttii<|tie, and in tlcxlcau 
chare, St3.94U; rccnpttuln. 
don of meaning of aynilwl; Image of 
couititntlon and nilembir sretem; 
naivnilar signs Montlfled witli, 9U: 
aeato>1ero<iMCggcd, emblem of stnlalo 
Centre, 383; parts of. aaslgucd to rnrdl* 
nal points In C1tliiA,9U4; In /.ufii, 396; 
•Igiildriinro of, In srulpturv, 985; on 
atvla, repreaeiued the chief and his 
terra of otQce, 396; sommary of Ita uso 
aa ayinbol, Wu: atatoeof lluddha con. 
vers idea of swnsUkn, aleo of Centre, 
816; roinbiiied vrltli nnlioal In Bnbrio. 
nlan ayiBltolIsm, 836; wingod, Idrd* 
Iiemicd hninan flguro on Axayrlan 
baarellAf, MS; In Kgypt, .378, 879, 
400,437,438; in dm {aland of Crete, 457, 
468. 

Hninan Angora, aymlKil of four oAlrera, 
176. 

Hainan foot, aytubol of lower dlvlilou of 
SMte. ITS. 

Human hand, ayndiol of imppllcntlon, 
197, SOI: on carved alnb fmm Rnnta 
f/nda, 179: meaning of, 174; woodon 
sreptre In form of. 174; aymlml of capi¬ 
tal of Slate. 176; on gnrhieul of chief, 
tain St Uxmal; on stela naed na iiaino- 
algu of nder In Mexico; svinlml of no. 
deut rapltiil In VucatAn; sceptre In 
slmpe of, 184: aymbol of four lords of 
the Above. IM; t*heldenof mnnylinnda 

S ided by oim head or central rmwer, 
I; eymuol uf lord or chief, ite; ex. 
prcMM nnnieral Are, 979; Egyptian 
a^rabol of Centre and Four Quartcru, 

Human head, on Tablet of the Cmsa, 
SSrt; as com colie on malxe plant, 887; 
In serpenta' Jaws on cnlondar-stune, 
387; poTtralia or efllgtea of the dead, 
378; used as symbol of Centre, 979; on 
winged linl],837. 

Human heai% symbol eniplovod by 
Mexirans, Mayaa, Qnichea, and Txon. 
dais, 71: extractoil fnmi linman vlciiin 
of sacrillrv, HI: emidetr of suppUca. 
tlon,137; In MicxIAre, 173.990: between 
4 ninares, symbol for cldeflaln, etc., 
199: on monolith " Divine Twin," 301; 
of gold on necklace of Idol, 985. 

Human eye need aa ibtr aymbol, 979 (too 
Bye aymboi). 

Human monUi and teoUi, aymboliaed 
earth or Itelow.SOl. 

Human now. mystic union of two 
atreama of broath. consecrated by 
wearing aymbolloal nose ornament, 
989. 

Human eacrlAco (see SacrlArc). 

Human skull, artlAclal deformation of, 
148. 
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Hnraan ttoaueh. In China arinbol of 
Centre; deolti hyilloemUtweiIng prac- 

Human thunili, ayniltol of reiitnil ruler, 

Kft. 

HnuilwMt, 297. 901. atO. 

lIumlwMlTablvt, SUB. 

Iluintii-kaiiilitufl. Eiiftt 'Unre.tan Hyinbol 
UMtl lu, 119. 

llunkT, Annk', Vfi. 

llo|>n Imllaua, liO, 

lluiin-ayllii. luwvr itni'axelu Tera, 133. 

Ilurtn Ciwo ■■ ll)r lU'low, 133; illvUItiii 
tif Uio Iitra Rtiitlal liiclu<nug the lower 
vhim, 141.114. 

Huron Inillmim luikItO, 431. 

Iluvivy, sal, AM. 

llwauit.U'. ClitnvM cin|»cror who Intro, 
duevd ralcnrlnr aynlcin, 2 UK, aui. 

Idola, rtH>n'<*unU‘<1 attTilmto* of dlrine 
iMver. ctr., 3; trltwl anil liouai-huUl, 
m 13U, 140. 

Ik, Mnyaidy|>>i. «a. 

Jliinola, cult <if l’olarii> indlcate^l l>y cni. 
lileiUM on idirll.Korjrct, 44. 

Imix, Mayn glyini. UiK. 

Iiwoa of Peru. 133; euU of. 134; (Jrcat 
Temple of. ISft; gold linngeH of Crvniur 
oikI of the aun, 13.1, I3U: fonn of gov. 
eminent, Imih.i1 on Cvntn' and rour 
Qonrtem. 13H; anmitor worHldp, 197; 
origin of, 151; uae of tree ayinbollidii, 
IW; rmtrdof inatonuti fcuialo nimva. 
try, Itn; nid aaiwelxtetl wltJi inalu vlu. 
mriit, klivrr with futunle, 1K7; nMaorl. 
atm wlUi goldi-n cllgy of aun, iCI; ad. 
Tvut Into Pvni.AS; auiuniar}' wnd cou. 
rliutouii. 510 (Mi‘alvO Peru). 

Irwltn, cUrlalonaof year, 391; notronoml. 
rnlavali-ni, 910 ; awimtllui nlMtinda In, 
313; Mlilira, nindii god of tliu whcvl, 
313; ItmhiiMna, RuddliUta, SU; mar. 
riage riiatuni, AIO; numortoal dlrldcnia, 
317; iMlIve luapa of, 318; rerumonlul 
mode of nriKlimlng fire. 3tS: Middle, 
contrlfugnl nowtw; qnadraide onpinl. 
aatlon. etc.. nO; tree worahip, 3SI; wor> 
abln uf 1‘olarta, “ the pivot of the plan* 
nofr.'amuiuary.ld); Pytuago. 
TUedurlrud Ida philuaopliy from, 484; 
anrr^ lire, flix'drtll, flro altar. 4lM; mar. 
rlngv, 403; the Mnglina ami Naheuthaa 
cunipannl with the Mayae of Ynmtnn 
and the Nahuaa of Mexico, MR; the 
Idea of five eleincnta, .lis; aetive Inter. 
courM with aeafarerm 541; ci-nllenl aya. 
tem of. aaeigned to aamo porkid na 
Cunatanllnu’a noiucrlcnl arhemo and 
tlie rairndricat arJienic* of tho >fayaa 
and McxirniM, 542; •amtuary and con- 
clualoaa, 544. 

Xndra, 312. 

Initial acroll. In Contnl Ainerleaa In. 
aorlptlona, ttl. S33. 

Interaatlonalea Archie fllr Ktlino- 
graphle, 7U. 

Ireland, numerteal dlrlMoBa; quadruple 
nrganlxaUonidtuilmlcr'.Mlddle; Pour 
Qoartera; comical mood tower; Seven 
Charcbea: great hall of Tara (mid* 
court), 4ttM70; auranuiry. In table of 
conntrlea, 4n. 

Iroqoola, aorlat organixatloii, 190; warn. 

f um liclU. 1U7; iiumertnil divialoaa, 
at; llaguletio afllnlllca with Mayas, 
IM. 109. 

Irrigation, In ancleat Peru, 140. 


Tahtar, cult of, S4S>SS0; ring or drelo, 
■yialiol of, 300; " fjio 

heavena,” female I’olarla, ACS. 

lala. Egyptian giKldraa wonhlppod an. 
dcr funu uf cow, 4U6; In aculplura and 
aynilKiliain, 421-434; rolled daughter of 
the anil, 440,441. 

fMkmU'a, 4Uf. 

lerueUk-a, :U5: hka of centml iwwor; 
■.tnrcult dervlopliig Into uionciUielMn, 
3.12,3Vt, 3.15. 

Itxa, trilic whu ouriiplml Clilclicn.llza, 
2IMI. 

Ixliin'a whirl, 4SS. 

Ixkun. 21ii. 315, 244; iMw-rellcf at. 2S0. 

l\ltll\ochtlt,S3, nil. 34, l4Si.25r>. 

Ixiimal, ruli» ol, 914. 917. 

Ixralll, Mexican 2u dnr period. 245; foa. 
tlval of ’• rvnovathni,” 141. 

Izlaccihiuill. giant volcano, 275. 

.Tndo.Nahiiati word for, chnlchtultl,34,81; 
iiyuilHd uf; euihlcai uf watur gtaldca*, 
91; pinced with deed of upiwrrlaM In 
Mexico. lliSiI.tilc cclU from Nicaragua, 
10 i>; ancient nanio for |iyratnid<if(3io. 
Inin, “ the iniintinient or prwIiMin jade 
atone of tint Tullcc>ii, etc.," 309; ClilneM 
won! for, aIgnlAcanrc uf, 501, Nofr. 

Jaguar, tignro uf, reprcacuted fonrlortla 
of the Hclow, 154, IM; alceletua of, In 
Stound 4 ntCupaii, £D; oumpareil with 
m-etot. 233; on Crtiaa tnlilcta at Piileii. 
quo, 239 <auo itcclot, Pniua, Qaad. 
mpinl nnd Antnuil fumi). 

Jnnut. dnuhlc.fnced, probably •yiiiltol of 
dutiblo atnte In Rome, 4'a. 

Jn|»an,Iunka,3QU: orgnnixatton founded 
oil plan derived fruiii Corea; "groat 
Centre of tlio Kartli;" tradition about 
Xiirlli Pole; comiMml with China, 310; 
Kuddiiiani.SIl: fuur divlatons uf pop. 
nbuluii, with Kniperur at bead; gov. 
cmoil by tivo nitcra, cclvatial nnd tur- 
rcetrlnl, Sll'.ewaatlka; Sliliitu religion, 
311; quadruple organluitlon, 811, 812; 
aumiiiarv, 48X 

Jiutrow, flurrla, 327-344,348, 390,854, 357. 
301-«l7. 

Jouacn, 327. 

Joruoalem. temidea to Baal and alrnr to 
AaCnrt«‘,355-3K: dcatnictlon of, 590. 

Joanp uxpoiUtlun to the Nurtb FacJdc, 
A34. 

Jonee, .9lr WllUan, SOO. 

J«»yco, 670. 

Juatinlnn, 690. 

KflAB, kfnyawoni for cord, agBodnted 
wltli cfuui. Heaven. 112. 

Kaka or Akaka.kwc., mythic dnneo 
drama poo)>le. among tho Zufii, 31)4. 

Knn a nuuiernl four. 110; Maya word 
for eerpoiit, lit; Niuioatl word foracr- 
pent, IW: Ciiluoao word for moontalii, 
al«o for prvvlnco or roler, 2S7. 

Kaiimatn (Iroqnola) frame poles of tho 
coaoeil-liouse, l«7. 

Kanattadat-koma (Iroonola) "tho grent 
fniinework;’' namo of Iroqaote league, 
197. 

Katun, period of twenty reara marked 
hy ■cuiptured stone. 2)8, 210, tcO, SSl. 

RhigalKiruugh, 11.57. 5^ 78,249,246. 

Kin (ktaya) a sun, 217. 

Kln.1cJi.ahaa, one title of hfaya sunreaio 
divinity. 98. 

Klrclier, 485. 
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Ktikutmn, Maj-ii UUu for Mcxionn jcod 
uootzalcMU. <»; »i<uinlnx of ixnie = 
■TlvlnnaoriM'Ot. 'H. <S: rupn'aeeicd by 
rwithori-d «rr|H-Ht)D Yocnuui and Mox> 
Im, O; tndillon ntaoorulng, ID; nilor 
ufCiilriivn-IUA. e»; Miwuiiied oWrcoof 
four rnlom, W; untitliUalHMl roiincrtliiii 
liciwecn (;hlHioii-Itm«n<l Uoxlco. U: 
coiiiiuifril with colUiro hero of Koipito, 
171: >1kva rlilvf «r k>r(l. tounirriil to 
Mrxlcoiiwl WHM Cltcro cnilol. QiiotzaK 
cuaU. #»: ArtMl tH*rM»n, Moya lil^h 
tirltvl. Mrxlfion culture Ik-cu. S««7; 
f>niuir>it colony front YiirnlAn hi Mex¬ 
ico. »)**: HAWo ilirnllled “ dlrtne four." 

title a-Ntiresncil byi«r|ieni on Co- 
imii MU-ltc, iiUK itt: roi>reMutv>l by 
woneilUli“ IMrlnuTwill.’ini. 

Kulkaii. mounuilit In Chino. «‘Alic<l king 
of luouiitilno, vutimUof tlwvartb. ric., 
tfT. 

Kaahltea, myth rcxunllng origin of life, 
ric.. 

Kwttkiull IndtAiiA, wtrlal organUntlon 
ond oren-i iMifiMint. 147: cuni|Mre<l 
witli Maya. Mexlcnu and I’crurlao. 
lirt. 


t^Accdaimon. ancient )ihikiitu|thy nf. 4i<7- 
i.oruO|iciic. T do. :XKi, XU 
Laml. cciitTciilioufll *ywlNil of, ItU 
I,.aaiU. Kra IdOKO dc. SA. («. 9K Ibl, UK. 

I.«nirU)tP. illffercd III mnle ami female 
coiamunlrlca, IKi; liiflin-iti'e on aiicleDt 
Anivrlcaa ») lUbolUui, s«4 (iioe Llngnla- 
tical. 

l.ouutaZC. foundcrofTHitulam.iUll,.'n4. 
Laplare. SIM. 

Ijaa ('o«aa. <7. 

Lnyard. XH. 

1<ea. Chlnree word for Bclovr. Iia. 
Left-hand: icfl-batnlnl wnii attribute of 
Mesiru god, IS: rooavcnitlon of. In 
Mexico and I’vrn, IIB, IR4: honorlflc 
title. ISB: on U»i>an altar, tM. 

Ixgice. SH0.»«. m SM. fW. SK. i». 

Lenoniiani, AM. 

liCon, Cloza de. 1X1. IBO. 

L« rtongcoo A-M. (0. IM, 2U. 

Lepnlu*. STh. MO. 

I,rffvler. Enillc, 477,478. 

Life of the Indiana >Mn»c aa lf 1 <|>AQ 0 - 
Mexican >1:*., BlbltoCeca Naalonale 
M.S.. or It. S. MS.). 

LlnrutaUca, tmecK of wnrdi aannclnloal 
with archaic »et of ideaa In (lid and 
New World, sal; romjiaratiTo tahlea 
of word*. Aituendlx l,M8: and Aiipen- 
dtxIll.AO. 

Lion, uicrrd AyeBlinl In Kgyid. 4(K. 
Llaard. akin of. In coiiuecUon with bn- 
man aacrtftce. and wlili goddcaa of 
earth and undcrwurld, 81.9A, IH. 
Llaana.tlO. 

Limine Yunaatinl. third Inca. 1S8. 
Lorkycr. Nonaao. IS. 14. «i, lOf, ttt. S78. 

Sn. Ml. Mi. 8S4. 8M. SM, 400. 
I^orenxana, m. 

Iiortllanl City (tee Mench8).iM; eculpt* 
ur« and artnf. XM. 

1/otua. an aynltol In Egyid and India, 
814. 880. 87b. 413. 
r^uUt. I>nc de. 8S0. MM. 

Luna. Dob Jooc, OO. 
i.onar year, U4. 

Lunar peiloda, 358. 


LunarcaleiHlar III klovlca.Xi?; hi China, 
Stir. AU. 

r,iiiH'luiti, Felix roll, 3.11. S.*i0, U7. 
Lyelcratoi, cJioriytlc inniiuiiivnt of, 117. 
Lyourgua, 457, IVT. 


MairliA<lAa of liidls, 407. 

Mnghari of India comparcil with Uavaa, 
aOU; a Fliinir race. .'dll. 

Nngbl of I’unlii, 41f7. 

Mngnai>.l‘.. 477,47)(. 

Maliady,.!. I’..417. 

Malxe.ceremaidiil, 7K; aymlailof gnddew 
of tterlli, III, let; b»eil tii ceremuidal 
oferlngH by Cnllfonilaii Indhiiia, lOA; 
on eartli Hymbnl tii OHUcea, lOU. 117.1S8: 
on acul|»hirea at I’nlenifiie niiil Coimii, 
£17. fXi. 143; In Slexicjiii New Year fca. 
tlVBlii,S4l; ctilllviillon nf. In rerv unrly 
tlmee. tii, 17.1: legiirv of Cura UaiilenH 
and liatiidihira vf Eartli, ITiS; as year 
Aviiiliol, AH. 

MaW, Teoburt. lid. 111. 113,814. 

Maitaya Ima-n-lief. :U1A XIO. 

Maiiro, Cauar, 133; founder of t'uxco, 
IM'sISI. m 

MnnrlM, n trilie of MeiKM and Paleii. 
I|UC, M. 

Mniidalto iiole atar worehln. 311,813. .’WM. 

Man-Ji. H. Colley, 28.14. 

MarrlanuH, .180. 

Market Mtone uf the Cltr of Mexico, 34.1 
(aee Mexican Calendar Stone). 

Mnrtuiiji. 4.11. 

MarlUuie liiton-onrMU between t>ld nnc| 
New World, liitcrruixoil for ninny ceii- 
turlM bv Inturrogniini of I’tdarlii, .Kt); 
equatorial curreiitn faroiing iiilgra. 
tioimto New World, .W. .*K.1: eTbleiico 
of Une(*o-Kgy|illaii contact with >lu\. 
ico, lUK (ace rred.'tfluinbl.mc^intact). 

Marklwni.CleaiciiU B.. I3t IM. 143, IM, 
ini. 168, 510. 

Marrlaire, In Mexico, •>acrcil rhea In con- 
nertlon wlUi, IM; lawn governiiiw, ITti; 
ainongtlie lllwlu, 310: on New Ycar’a 
•lay In Itabyluiila and .teavrta, 831,840: 
III ancient Kgyiii, 441: feallvulii. In In- 
din and In Mexlro coniiectetl with wur- 
a]il|» uf I’leladem tW (aoe llenren and 
Eartli, ualun uf). 

Marrmiuln. hO. 

Mnapero, 437.518. 

Mnater balUlera, ah-nien, Mara iiniiie 
for; anian.tcca, Mexican nniue for, 184: 
klitahip betvorn lliuae of Central 
America and klexico, and the trnliiml 
bnlMeni of roatidml irtrta'turea In tlie 
Old World, 517.53ft. AM. 588. 

Maudalay, Alfred I'.. lAi. 131.170,171,315, 
316, 318, 3IB. 131, 313. 138. 117, MU, 

3S. 2S4. 33.1, 3X1. M9, Su|. 

Mavaimn, raidlal uf oniifedenii-y of 
>fayAa, 06; ancient tnipllal of Yurainii, 
M, He. another uanio for, IM; Ich)M, 
aaotlicr name for, 308; aneirnt elironl. 
i‘lci.306,31l; Cucumea, iKnqdu of, Sil-* 
316. 

Marrr’s MautiAl, 385. 

MaaaUaaa or door |wO|il«, of tiuntemnia, 
165. 

Mctjc«.W.I,1Al. 

Me«ca.‘-tbe motherof eHlea:" Uieftreve 
of MoUiCr Rvo, 838. 

Medborat, \V. H.,385, 388. 

Melchitea, 580. 

Memorial itooM, In Copan, 318 . 
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Men, nnnie **t dotf In Uit^n rxk'iidnr; 
niL'nnn iiiMt«r-bull(U‘r, artlanii, etc., 

>l«nrli<i, am'lcnt nitiu or. 215: “T,uiinnnl 
CMr,‘'£M: nitrlcnt dvlllMlton ut« 244. 

MciiiUvU. 44. in, lU. 

Slcrlda. uinihTB rniitUil of VtiralAii, 06; 
iiiirlciitiiiiiiic, *' Hicureit In ttu. 

rU’iil nin|t. Nt. 

&U-raiiMiUtiittt, wonikli>,rt2l.<>&7: 

«jiiKilru|ile iirKantaHlIon, i4nltU< t'untrc, 
rttt: 6Cnt a( TnrtoUH i‘iii|>lrt'isSt4. 

>lv\i<’iiii Cnii'iiilar stuiti- (mn; Ctik'iMlar 
■Stone »r 5l(‘\icu). 

Me-vWn (‘atvmbirtfj’etciit (nec Cnlonalnr 
.SrHteiun). 

Mc'Vlrnii MiiH. iinimlilUhi-tl, BO. 

MvxirAi) Saciiftrlnl Stunu (wo Sarrlllrlnl 
Ktonc). 

Mfxk'o. namlH'rof iIcUU'm: a.iiuepid iin. 
(IcTM'Trml immcn, T: tctula.K; nrorHhl]i 
of Hapmiic t'n'Ator, H; rnlcmlar-KWMit. 
llkn. 11: rfllen'iiir-Ktouv, 12, U3. 24.V 

j.'M, 2iW; of ^ivcniiueiit, orlKlu 

of, IS; ipime, ityiiUHilUiiii; aNtul mtR. 
tloi), 24.25: rnli'iutar ityBtem, £i. .1.5, AJ, 
100. I4.% ItC. irJ. I«. 221. 245. 2*e. 2tn. , 
&2N 521), 5cK>: (ircnl Teni|ik‘of.Mk Ml. 
no, 1(17.223, AV7: City uf. tUviilcI iitto 
four itnarterk. M: luslU uii dual Ulniid 
III iliinl lBke,s4:nm*1unt iua|iuf, liiCftii. 

3 i‘iit4'a|>llnlof,dlTli|i‘«i Into lA'oluilreis 
: n'raiuUsit atone lliturea lH*nHit|C 
rlrrulor ren^'i, Ut: trllial and lioiuMr- 
ludd “lalulM," orltdii of, lai; iinUrr 
nniianr, 137: rnaU* dlTtaloii aioNHdnlcd 
urilli left knnd, 103; nrlirln of ktininn 
Mirrtflei*, 171: nunicrlrnl illTlNions no- 
Hal itriniiilsnllou, nyinlHitlMin, etc., 
idviitk'al wHIi I’eni, CoiMtn. (Siuite- 
innla, ViK*atnii, '/iird, ale.. 22C: iiiii|i of. 
tu Im) imlillnlitH], 210, ill: t'ounmrod 
with otlHT niH’leni rulturch of Ainer- 
Irn, 2tV244; Min rultnint iinM>n rult i*\. 
IMIiiiral name tliuv, 2M: dual (tfivuni- 
incut at time of Coni|ac‘*t, 200; rracllc 
of Auieiiran i-IvtllaallonK, 27(1; iianica 
of ayuiliol* imnnlatml rnnii Mnyn. 27S: 
Hwantika ayiidHi] found anMK'InU'd 
nitli r.ilciiilnr-MliriiN, 2Hi: H|ildeH»wcl> 
aHHymlMlof nuinertrni ilivialuiix, 2Kt; 
Mimiunry. In tnido of countries. 4(U: 
the Mrrol nmltrlldU tree, 4iti; lIjrlditiK 
the anenKl tire. 504: aynibola mid plan 
of irnTcmuient romiunsi to Unwo of 
Old tVurld. GMt-324: nninerfeal dirt- 
idunn on wlilrh tin* mKUdeal Mdieme 
wan iMweal, 328: ilatc wIhsi calondar 
wan Inrtltutvd, 650: ruder forniH of 
rullnrc, 31; rlrlllzation at llmo of 
ComitK^ liHlIt-atlro of roiiUin wlUi 
Old world, .538: tierlml of warfare, 

{ >c(4llenrc, ctr., KO: reaemklmieo be- 
neen name of cantlal rTeinlMltani, 
and of Urvck phlloKoplier. Thenila- 
Hum, S43: nmnmary and renclutloBa, 
OKI. 

lIcyi’T'a f,e\lkon, SKU 
Uirnae Indiana, uyttia almat Cntn Mr- 
k>r, .510. 

Mirtlainpa, Nahnati uarao for tlir North, 

kltrUan, land of tho dead, 40.34A. 
Mlrtlaoteralitlt, identiral with Tcxeatli- 
l•oca.8: ionl of liir North, 0,11; aymiwia 
of, 37. 42.44. 47. A7. 183, IMl, 848.KO.«». 
Mldaa, Etnjt of Pbrv/la, 4StJ. 

Mli^ratlon, from tlie north, to South 

r. M. PAPERS 1 r>5 


Aiiivrlcn, 224: eauMHl by ikutre to llud 
Ntntde erntra of tlie earth, 270; In 
Mexiro and Ccnlnil Amrrk-ain twelfth 
n-ntur}’, 6av (hoc kllfniUuD mytlia). 
MiKralluii iiiyUm and trailliloiia; In con. 
uvctlon wiUi cult of Polarla, 43; Pern. 
Tlmi. Mnyim. Mezkuin. 1411, ISO, lAi; mo. 
tlvcof.vxiiiidncd by Zufil, 201,2li2: Ku- 
kuknii dnron outof Chlidieu Itiannd 
Journeyed to Aluxlro, 200; three hroUi. 
erarnnio fixini Uiv Went and aettleal In 
Cldcheii Itxa, 207; latnYurataii from 
the South, 210. 2l);tlK* Miiyan ruuiu 
I rniniTidbiith Zii'lra,217; (livAluxlenii 
I ciiUuix* licm mine from the Knat, ** tliu 
anrieni rv«I land." 025, 528-030 (Hoe 
Mytlm and Tradition*.). 

; Altkadu.dtl. 

I Allll-atoiie, OK MViiilMd. 4tit-.A00. 

Milne, .1. (>., 42!>. 

MliHitauriiM, ruler uf iMbinil of Crvto, 
457. 

Mirror, of obnlilbiii, 10; iiMnl an nraeic 
aiimtiK the Unkrbhiuel liKlliin of Uun. 
tvniaia, 8>i: in MierudcdlllcCK: In jrreat 
lcni|do of Mexico; cyca of linafco of 
Tex<-ntll|iorn, Mi; HCinlHil of ToM-aUl- 
IKwa; onicle of Juilnnent lu Alexiro 
and ttuateiiiula; nUI tu netronuiidcal 
uliocrriitluUM, X2; of olwidlaii, nymlml 
of Miar-rnli; of |K)llBhe«l pyiitca, ayin. 
bol of MUiM'ull, iB; to ronnortiun with 
■yiiibollrul lixx* and M'riHtiit. llO; tiowl 
of water, inxTcdiNl UMiof, 2i&: In Sldn. 
(oaynihidfMUi, 311; in Kfojd. 40(1. 
AIImmImhIiipI Taller, cult or I'olarla, 44; 
carlh-wurk hulfircn. An; early iicopleo 
of, in riminctwitli Mayna, 112; names 
of rittm and trlhea kIhiwIii;; Mara In. 
nrt n'MciiiblhiiftJuit of Mayiui, 

MbtaouH, rult uf Pedarta Indicated by 
OiiilileiiiM o» Mticll-Kuryet, 44. 

Mtt (E|t.'')jtlaii)H death, or tlio dead, 381. 
Alltlira, A rj'an jeod uf Uiv wheel, .113. 
MItIninvM. Penivlnu eohmiata, I4B. 

Mltla, 244; m-eut oxenvatloiia at, A13. 
MoaliiteM, 3AI. 

AIuhamuieilauK, .105. 

Mol, yl.viih on Conan altar, 227. 

Molina i> dtetlunarv, S, sA. 132, 188. 130, 
141, US. ]4n, 147, ICkt, 154, US, IS, 108, ISR, 
180, 1B2. 653. 

Mominjuta Indiana, tn. 

AlunMiltii, lluddhUlM of, 31A. 

Mniikey ssDzonintll, Mexican dAr.altoi, 
112 . 

Mt>no|»lir*il« doctrine of Kutyehce, ASO. 
Montayiin rircr, 21A, 230. 

Munte>inoH, 14d, lOu. 

Montexntnn. 34,43,54,00.61,07-7.\83.106. 
Its. 15!^ IS, 208, 281, 245, 2U, 200, MO, 
647. 

Moon. iiaMoelatcd wlUi cult of niffht. 
l-lartliAluUicr, the Belov, IM; In Pont, 
vinti cult of the Below. 1.14. IS, 148; la 
BotfOta. ITlpiHtronoinleai attainmenu 
of |irtr>ta IS; lu Mexican ealeiular 
atoue.BMi; iBia»rcln ailvcr on nyramld 
ntTeolIhuamn. 201, 267; lu Chinn, 

287. 392; lunar caloiHlnr, 207; fu n- 
Uafon of 1'enln, 825; In llnbrloutn and 
Amyria, S3.344.847; In Egy'pt, S8U,424. 
48s. 

MtHiiii IndlauM, tau aynbol UKOdhrJIS. 
Moneii,^t7l. 

Murae.Kdwnnt T., 478, 478. 

3Iuitlllet, Uiibtiel dc, 10. 
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Jklortunry cattowi* In Mexico, ptadnir 
t««to with dci«<t of U|>|>«r clmw, Kud 
((•\axoctlt with •Ictni of ktrer cIam, 
H*: cxrrteil jiortltwi»r«l from Uitt *00111 
106; Ijody of Mcxiioiii rtilcr rororvd 
wlUi mlnteiil U( fotir cmbi, 

311. 

Moslem*. S'!!. 

MoO'Wcirf, 57 j. 

Motul, tllrUonurt- of. Hi. 

Muiiun, ••riiiliai of Kartb, 110; lii oyni> 
Uollc citrvlit; fruin Uroxll or Uulmia, 
iff. 

MountI UulUlcro (oc-o ” Kiirth-worl: UulM- 
CT**'). 

BlouDtatn. rAcml (oco *'Pymmid or 

Mountiilii ”). 

Murller, Iwan,t5t. 

MUilcr, Max, 430. 41*4, OM. 

Uuluc, Mava diritlon of 4 yeara *iH>lgliCn 
to llkO uo'rtli, 316. . .. 


Nalml.ollln. Mcxlr.-tn ».viiibal, “four 
inovciiicnU," 170; rvjircMiiita four 
iiiurcinciitM of constelhitloiu, SM); »uiu- 
iitary of llto (oiir.fohl lUrUlont of 
which It WR« A oyiiilMl. 231; rumiuomo- 
niteil tlio four vihx:Iui of tUo worlcVa 
IilHtory, iM; coiiituoii to tlu* TKiiouu 
RiM-.lei'it iK-oolvii of Amvrlm. SSQ, mtte 
taco nliM< ollin). 


(aco nliM< ollin). 

KakhunU*. kinif of HiiRltinn. 29(1. 

Natulnicof cliiiclrcnlii Mexico Mml Yura. 
t»u, il2. 

Xavvl.iiamo of cosiiiicjil mitre wlioro ltn> 
man vlctima were nnnuallr MirrIiVcd 
hr BfvxlrJin prleata B**Nnri>I of tlio 
i&rUi,*' n4: Cuaeu Nillcal “ Narcl of tho 
Kartli,’* IXi; ariulwl hi anrioiit Aiucrl. 
am art. 2MI; in Aml4a,3%i; in lixlla, 
''Karel of the hoaren," .Vt0;“NBre) of 
Uie world." 3dl. 


to ilM trortli 3)6 KavlKillon. niiiuUlTe rrafU and cliarta. 

Mommy, In k«yi>ann jyrabolUm. S80. Ceylon imd Kanuliee. m ia»; I'eru. 

1M 40.401 410 vta»flidi1nxlwit8ufaealskin;Quctxnl. 

Muacuina: Aineiicau, of New York, 2M; roatl'a twin raft of svnicut oracal akin; 


Berlin,380,417. 433. 434. 431.437.4.17.4W. 
A07; Hoon. 4C4; Urlttnh, 131, lOU. S34, 
sa. XUtSVtT. sen, 437, 4M: l>rr»lrn. 130, 
133: tthurr, 437: Xalloiml, >levir.o. 0, 
IS. mt. »>. 96,990,31)0; NntionBl, Waalilne. 
ton.U, 31; New Haven, 907; rcabody, 
84, 46, HI, l.U, MOfe, 196. 316, »ofr, S13: 
Soiitli RouIngtim.Sin. 337.3t4.31ti, 3U; 
Sinckholm. 40: rrocadero. IM, 174, tiote. 

Muahroum-alinpcd utone dirarcis from 
8aii Malradorand tluntrninui, 114; rep. 
rcaont antlre Idea of .Miove nnd Be¬ 
lov with ccotml rnlerof Imth, 114; In. 
dicate belief In oue ouprciue ruler, 
113. 

MuMtiliuan, 334. 

Muriwaa uf Bogiitn, 171. 

Mvilie and tradlUnn*; rrmffoN niylliH 
{are aeiMmtc licadtnfT), 34, 36, 30, 106, 
Ita. 31«. 33S, Sia-SIS, 3.44. S40. S3S, 496; 
jfoorf a»ttdflrtirUoH inytba («rr ecii. 
areteh<MuUnx),68,340,^,370^3; aif- 
aro/foa niytha (are toparate hcadlDf), 
a. 140. ISO. Ml. 309.906,907, 310,211-317, 
036-3S0; riar euU niTtUs,—Moxlran, 11, 
11,95, IS; Amertoau Indian.611, nofr,* 
ToranUa.Sn, 916; iferfeaw, life attw 
death and relallre poBidoo of man and 
woman, 86,36; Tezcatll|>oca ra*t down 
from Hearea and aroeo ae an ocelot. 
44,4S: QuUattU," woman eerpent," 69- 
63; ifntn. culture hero, Kukulean, 00; 
aoneetlnf worehip of I’olarU, 140; ro- 
laUBsio '.day penod among tho Cak- 
rhtuuel Indiana of Uuateinal^ 186; 
PwiwtaK, eoBcemtng the Inoa Tupan. 

g ol who intTodniced tbe worship of the 
reator, 193,196; relating to an«r«tora 
of Manoo Capae and the "royal eagle," 
190; Aoneemieg oonteat between eer- 

W mt and eagle, rorapared with almHar 
extean truldon. IM; yey>aii«<, eon- 
remlng blrthula«« of JapancM race, 
810; .4rtib4aa. jtoelem tradition abont 
lleareelyand earthly Kaaba, 831; ae* 
ownemleal, 483; >4*4yrfaa, relating to 
planet Venna and god 1 tbiar,S44; Orttk, 
about 6re-drtll, 406. and ixtoo, 000; 
Ktif f'edo, origin of 6m, 991. 

Kahr-eUKelb, bea-rellet* at, 837; Sear. 
haddoB too. 

Kahua* of Menoo eompared with Kahn- 
ahaa of India. 906,9l6. 


roatl'etwtn raft of avr)icut oracal aktu; 
illuatmtloiia In native codieva niKf 
arulpturva, lon (ace nlao Boat and Xlnr- 
Itinir Intrreuiiree). 

Krliucliadiiexsnr, liio. 

Kccklacu of liearta and luimb>, oh Mexi- 
ran Idol, IniUcatlre of anpiiHcAtlun, 
138. 

Keo-platnidam, 637. 

Neiumtln, tbo zenith, 36. 

Neal, In Ktfyptlan ayntliwIlaui.SOe. 

Nv‘t«tor1nii^rAtdet, 904. 

Now Year'* Day, In ancient Mexico and 
Central Aiiicrira, 14l>-344; In Clduit, 
9iti; In Mc<Hi|>oimnla, 331, 6.17; In Baby- 
Inula and ANyrla, .161, 94<i; in nnclent 
Kgv'iit, 419,423^7; In Nwndhiavla,473. 

NezaliDBl-coyotl. ruler of Texooro who 
erected teiindo to "I'likiiown Oo«l," 
.13, Its; title, Oine TochiltBl mbblt, 
160 . 

Klcaragtia, tUr-aymbol on imUorr from, 
90; aiielont oc'cnpation hv KulioAtl* 
B|K*akli>g race, 19K; )ado celta from, 

Niebuhr, 614. 

KlBiit, prieat of, lord of, SS; tone of, 88; 
Egyudau aymiM) Of. a atar anepended 
by thread, i87. 

Nlmroud baa-rcllefa, 886. 

Nirvana, in Hindu religion, 616. 

Korden^Okl, Baron CuatAT, 119, S30, 
nefe. 

Noraemen, Eddat, aymliollam, celCBtial 
trro, 003,608. 

North, ayinboia of, 10; algn of, 36; nn. 
derworld, 69; In Coemw^ aiwmctatcd 
with Teepati as flint, red, nre, wanutb, 
43; aymbol of, 06, 37; color of, red; 67: 
lord of,67; female region, 64; aymbol 
of, to Mexican calendar^itonc, 300: 
region oftitodead.tOT; Maya name and 
aymbol of,378; Buddha aaaorlatod with, 
816; veneration of. in India, 817; In 
Efmpdan pyiandd ayniboIUra, 881; 
Babylonian word BAkkad, 400. 

Koee, groteaque, on aculpUirce at Copan, 
Qulngua and I’alenquc, 340. 

Koee ornament, rcliglouj idea aaeoclated 
with, 108 . 

Nett and Gllddon, racea of men recog¬ 
nized by ancient Sgyptianz, 878. 

Knrelwra, aacred, 38, 90 (lee Kumurlcal 
divlalons). 

Kumerleal dlrlalona, In aoctologlea] and 
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raloHilriral nyfitoiiio: In Mrxirj jiii<) 
L'viiIntI Aiitrrira, Si, ni; Itt IVrn, 144, 
147.107: liiOunti-iiialn. ir^, 171,171>: rcii. 
n'twiiivtl l>>' liitiiinn llinirr. 174.170; in 
Mi'Xtrnn fraivvriiiiu'itl. ITu. ISl; l■llrl‘lv■i 
iiortlinanl fmiii tin* noutli, IW; in Tin. 
rnii OiRf)‘ili-ntrv, lUO; itinoitK tlK* Xuni, 
SOI: In YiH>itnii,siiu.siit.»a: nr t'lili-h. 
«n Itxn, SIS. SIO: In Ctiimn, SSI. SS>i. SSti. 
ISM: In l•ylnlH>ll«* rarriiiir froni South 
Amt*rirn,Sit; In t^iiiritfiin,StS. SX}; lu 
YlfXh-flii CnlcinlMr s|«iih% Sns SAft: on 
>ii(inolll]i'‘i>lvliM' Twlii,”s:i; inf’liliiii, 
SM^SnS. SOS; ]ilv\lr4iii cs>iu|i,mMl with 
CI>l>n>M-. SV7: hi •hi|nin. SIO; In linlln, 
:il3,XSu:ln IVnila,::^: in Aimyrtn, 3SX. 
tun. .tCM, son; in Kityitt. afh>-.l7K: In 
rvrllralni’iteniH of Kin'lSliiiiH. IlhnlUf*, 
Ciilin*h<*, Mc-'cirnnn. Mnya» nini <4ni*kii, 
4A0; In aiw'li’iit Ihmu*, 4iU; and tam'iH*. 
4SI: in Niiriinit ln‘1an<I. 404-470: 
iitn. 470; IVnlvn. 471; S«-aniltiinvin, 471. 
47S; hiMv of ruuiitnc* In wltlcli uncil, 
4SrM'.il; I'Uto'ii "tllvlno imiHUcm ” «ini- 
panil with M*Iu>iiioof ontnnixntlon In 
Mrxiru nml IVrn. .Vm: nunininry, tin 
atiown In Yiir.ii.in nml Mrxtcu* S^; 
rlitcf rulrr rallnl “ Knur in i hK'.’* .VSi; 
a|>itfin‘nt Hiirilrnl In cnrlv 4'hrintUiii 
n-nKlon.&Si:>43S: In l‘lnt(i’« iiihI Inrn'ii 
M'livniu uf ntnlr, AID: In (’uiiKtantliic’ii 
l>hin. anil in Maya nml Mrvlcnn rah 
vixlans A4S. A4:i: iinnloirlii*anil ailvenr- 
fiircis Ararrirnu tltvlaloiiii ajrrct' niUi 
Gr«rk hut <iir«r fruiu ChliiCAi*, fUO. 

Nutt. I>nr1il.4.‘ll. 

TfnUall. /ella. work on the AtluU. A4: on 
Ihc Mrxii'an <t4iluiMl*r ayisttnii, 7, Al. 
S44-SI7. 

Ob»h1l.in mirror (are" Mirror”). 

Orclut. TmrAtliiMirn l«ok nliane uf, 8; In 
Mcxirnii niythlmt ilmnia. IS: of iiat- 
larnal aky, S5: In Aluxiran m«Hrct). 44; 
atTl.ihiwnn(M,hUt; llUoof onodlvUlon 
Ilf Mexli'nn warrlom, 1C7; man witli 
lictwl (orclnt or JajrDAr.lrymhvI uf ihutl 
Atnlu In Vnratnn, INO; tlUu of minor 
nilrraln Yucatan, Itft: nian-oeclutnnd 
mnti.blrd, rv|>re»ciit«d mlera nf two 
lUrlaluna of in Mexico, 189; or 

tt|rtr, wnrrlor-caato of Mexlno, SIS; 
■kin of, worn by hlgli-nrlCMt In Co|Uin 
anil Qolrljnu, SSI. SIS: totem of Uio 
KIro |ica|i1vlu Afoxico, SSt; ayinlJollxtHi 
roll of Mrtli, UK opinHiea to bird. 
•)-inbolofetiKof Hearcu, SSI; aymUil 
Of Suto In ancient AmericA, SnS, SSil 
(SCO also Jniroar. ruma and Quiulm- 
p«d). 

Orna, a Maya feattml, 248. 

Oetll, name of native wine, 78; pulqiic, 
lei; eartb-wlnc, IndirAted by flfure of 
rabble IQR. 

Oetll-icoaa, aMoU of the Clliuftcoatl, 78; 
rain ROde, BC; raln>|irleits, 101: iirleota 
of the earth,emblem ofaraie nilod with 
rain or eartli-wlne, 107; monkey Inti, 
mataly connerted with, ill. 

Oilla. SeatullnnrUn kinf and deity, 471; 
Norao "ruler of irMven,”478. 

Ohio valley, ancient eartli.work bulldcre 
InrontAci with anrlcut Mexlcane, 60; 
art reaemblee. Mnya, 190; swastika 
ayrnbol SHOClatcd with acritont sym* 

iMi.tao. 

Ollbway Indians. 611, tiofs. 

Oldenborf, 4M. 


[ tUd World, Ori’drlll, firv nltnr, wirrcd 
dre, oil oivrK. mlllstonr, axlnl robiUou, 
I ric., 4!M-0iU: rtrillutlloiia i‘oni))«i*ed 
I with New World,MN-AXi. .‘iSS; suiuiiitiry 
and r4iHrlu»loii». .'V44. 

I (diva, l*.idrv A nvlto, 132, l.V), t.M.ISO. 167. 

I hU. 

' ollrer, (>., 4S|. 4K*. 

I tillln. In 4‘alrndur-rtiiiir, IS.U, 14, 15, 5| 

I tMn'alMi Sahiilolllii'. 

' olnuiK, Kriar .Vinlrra* tie. At, ].*4i, 100. 

tHyiiiidn (itiiiu*». tuarkril eyrloor |M>iiiid, 
4tA, 

tiiiiMratl. n»M>r|:iiii| with water, ni, 
i»uiiiliti Indiana, niisiauntl tliiir liy rnui 
Mnjor. fill, tiii/r. 

Ouii'Tochlll IxtllKorliltl, htl. 

Ondi>jtni''lu, iNiloilr, I3S. 141, IIS. 
tt'Sell. 44 n *4». 431, 4tts hW. 471, 472. M7. 

5i«.:»7«», 672.674. 

(irienUil Coiixn-.m, Al |. 

(tiieiiiatlon. 42; of 4'o|t.in ninl 4;iilrtRiu 
tin* lUiMir, S:k>: of tentidra at t’.’ilrni|ii(‘, 
S3.V: dtURonal, In Kiryid nml Ueiitral 
.tim*rl<‘a,372. Kryi'tlan |ivramid* 
furiil the uorth.ainl the |Milr.slnr.882; 
tetuidra In t.oaer Kpryiil fnetnl to the 
North; In |.'|i|K‘r Bityid lu (liv South, 
3S3. 

OriRtn of Anit-rlran rlvIllatiUulu, 543; 

Hiiiumnry and roncInaitniK, 644. 

(trlnlui, Wlaiil vulrami, S7&: iinrlrnt 
iiauie. Cillnl.U‘|K-ilsSLnr Mountain, 
S76, Nofr. 

4 hiiniintll, inoiikoy; Mexican day-4(pi,I12, 

I'aclui-YneJiacht, Inra nauiu for Creator, 
135. 

I'uintliiir.ln ronnertlnn with ayinlioIleiM, 
114; of iKMiynnd ftirein I'cnt, Mexico 
and Yiieatnn, IBS. Iin (Nre Color). 
1 * 11 ) 011 ^ 00 ,1‘alnce llnns<> with tan (dinpcd 
rveesAOa, ISl, tinfr,* eJiiirneter nf stOttv, 
SIS; atnily nf monuinentii. 04-2S9; same 
enliaa QolriRUt and (.kijian, S40; tab¬ 
lets. tribal repfiater*. 243; Ublct, in 
"Tcni)ile of Die Sun," llkcnoil to Mexi¬ 
can Sncrtdrlal atxne. 2 W. 

I'aleatlna, cuttof Aatarte and Baal, and 
inonoUielem oftiie laraelitos, 346. 

Pnu, feoHt of, 44S. 

I'anthcon. 615. 

l*aniM‘o. Maya rolonr eatablUlied at, 
128.207.206, NOfe. 

rapa. name of .Mexlean Krieal, SO. 
I’anakliQ, name nf Inner sanctuary of 
luibylonlAB and Awyrian temple, S30, 
StI. 

I’aimlotJ. bnttcrflv, 39. 

Parry, franels, 104. 

J’arsce rellRlon, worship of fire as ont* 
come of pole-star woreblp, 928. 
l*artur 1 tlon, eymbollzod byelwll, 95; by 
snail, 111 . ■ • / 

Path of the Dead, ancient road lead- 
Inir to Prnimld or the Moon, 207. 

Pstoilt, native Mexioan nrae, 87:jmn- 
boiued eoelal orceiilBaDon, 170.177. 

Pax Soldon.lM. 

PoAhody utiaouni, 34,48. 61, 153, Mte, 

IM. 

Peabody Moeeniu Hondume Expedition, 
218, safe, 612. 

Fcdreftal de San Auprustln, ancient lava- 
Held In City of Mexico. 271. 

FcMdr. contains tempU to Xortli Star 
God, 284 <ieo Chinn oud Polarla). 
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rcfiailt'l. Antonlu.tflS. 

t*crvx IW 

l‘«rrot and Cbiptvx, 4S1. 

fuven *ll»»»loiin Coaimw, four-foltl 

J-cro,'’woTi<lilii of PJolnrtM. 88; Mcrcd 

* ilrr. fei: une* of <!»iw.kcrbttiml dcitlxo, 
1«; and dw-k ool«r» uwt to doK- 
kKMtetlw Al»ri**ii<J Jk-Uiw, ISO, Irrt. 
■nitliiK cnnnb In 

Vto: cinUtiw of cIvfHwiUoii. lK; •tono 
nionumenl tndfr1»K 
kuowledjte of Cr««u»r. ISO; fonn of 
KoTcruiacnl,»». 1»7: trihnl and Uoum- 
R..I.I "IdoU.*-»». ISO. 140; foor rulers 
UI;HaMlftrntlon o(iie«i»li',U4;* white 
vlnrtni*,” Otic grivcii to «l»|»er cUaa nwl- 
.Icub; “lilack vtrjclni*.”^ tower Hum; 
m>rt«; dctonnatlon of fkuUs, 148; cere¬ 
mony for drlTl»s out ulckBCwi, 1*4; 
Ab»rc, BHow, Centre awl FourQunr- 
tcr*. 1*4; rrremouy tllniilntOni rot*. 
tl*>n, 140; rclktona fcattrnljs W M<; 
rtvttlzndon from 0»c north, WO; i«rc. 
lil»torirmtn», 101, lU; Im-n faldc, IM; 
rciui|<«fT<l with aymlHtneio of aculo- 
tnred Hnlw I" UtwtciiiaU, 1S.H. 104.100. 
I8«; lltJicnlrtic nftlumcH Iwlwwn One- 
rlinst aiid Mnyn and Nahuatl. ISa.,l»; 
polurla: navIcnlloM.lMi. ISO: wotahlp of 
freator" (l'«Tarli«) -apcracilcd aon aad 
imamcnltK.Wl. 104; pnrteiUrWonaaim- 
«•lalcd wltii left liaiid, 108; nilna of 
TiBliiuiBaco, l«V-lfiti; aymliola powwrc*! 
wlUi thoac of Mciico ntnl Central 
Aa»cr1ea. 170; •uiuinar>-,404: whemo 
of miTcrnBiciit roniiiiirvd with rinto a 


ronrlaaloais M*. __ ^ 

1‘elrlc. KIlDilur*. 878,380,404.448,490, ill. 
440.401. 

inicl.I.m «f Corinth. 40C. nofr. 

rhertwydi-^ the Phirulrtan tcarhor of 
l*ri^suraa, fifiO. 

ritiloUnK 4'«, .W. 

rinrnlclan«.calt of A6taTtc.84.1: a mwtii. 
cm rare, rolled Tumniana, 817; nuTl- 
tfutora. 810; worahlpped aen»ent. fire- 
drill ami the I’lctadea; railed Uie “ retl 
men.” 841: trarilllou Indiratea their ml. 
imlloii tu the New tVnrId.AM. 848, .1^ 
.k'O; etUknre of their tnflnenro. 83^ 
Ml: nlited to Semltlr race, 840, »o4r, 
841, SIS; aummary Hud eoadtuloiw, 
.MO. 

intf, ^ar^ed animal In Ra'PC 400. 

Plrmr rarer, tradltluna of, S99. 

Pillar, worrlit|i of [aoc Coluinnl. 

inilL Mexlran title, 74; meaning “flu- 
Kcra.’* title of minor lorda.484. 

Ptli{ul\tU, a Mexican Icatlval, ilQ. 

I'litrhea. Mr..117. 

Plato. MO. 444-481, 487, 488-400. 800, 827. 
K», 880, 848. 

]‘|aiu’a^DlrlBerolltlra,'* IdcnUral with 
M'hema of icovrrnmvnt In ancient Hex- 
trn and Pero, 800,830. 

PUdadea, atndy of. Iiy primitive pCoplM, 
•Id; on itorirty Ulancla, St: In Mexiro, 
AS; In aoutkem America. 83. 84; on 
Meviran Caleudar-ktonc. 104; In Chl. 
iit-ar calendar, 188: In Bahrlonta and 
Aaarrla.3safaee PHnria, Iran Mator 
ond'l'raa Minor); w»rahln of. In fndla 
«u<l Mexiro; 1u nonneruon with New 
Year and marriage fcatlralB, 4ld. 


Plutinni, 847. 

Plntarcli.441,4S«.4a3. 

Polnr conktcIlationM, chart of, lo. 

Pvinr T^ona. iMitli hciulajdiurva urlifl- 
imllr pcoiiliHl from, 531. 

Pulnna, tlie author's »li»or>'nUon of, 7; 
utiiulUTo mnit’a atudy of, 14,18; l>ra. 
fonli, aa pole-eUr; npimrent linitnita- 
Mill)':Hica»a Ilf dutvninidBicdirti’tlon; 


iiicrir»lrarueof^.3i;ru»trRurc<>t,iiilo 
arateiu. 4<i, 41; rhanKva In ndnllvo |>u. 
eltioita»r. 41; rvniM'dtoheltrllllniitniiil 
iniinornhlu ultoiit OCai B.C.to 1400A. I)., 
48; eultuf; mlicmtluna from MiutU to 
north, 48: Hpread of riilt In Me.vlro, 
Yucatan. MondtirnH, tltmleninla, Pern: 
bIm,Im Mlhalml]>pl valloy.aalndlraUHl 
hy earrinira on ahcll iwraetMi :Hy nilwlK 
of, atialoauua to rrtwa and alitr oyuilKile 
(III shell purscU from TinuieMce, 4H, 40, 
80: KUUceatlonH of rultniHnnir iIk- Ka- 
klmo.SSl: rcpn*iieMU>il by rtar avnilwla 


aiidHwaHtlka on iHJttcry from Arixona 
atxl Nleam^ua, 80; In roiinc«-ll<>ii with 
rtiU of klaAi and Nlicht, 84; iv|ireM>nU 
eil hr UoutexuMiaoubUtlintiif.TI: not 
IdcHtlenI with Uo<l C. lit: aa (wntre of 
rohittonln Zufilemlileiw. 140; no n iriddo 
In navlicnUciit hotween Uunu‘u>al;i, Nle- 
amjriuinnd I'erii, I.Ht: l•etwecn Cuyluii 
amlKanieheo, ISO, KiO; cult •niperoedcd 
Hun and muon riilto In Pern, inl; In- 
Tlolhlo at Cuxm; Inrn wondilp of tho 
InvIelUle Creator, ini; Yual-ternlitll, 
Mexican lord of the Nlifht: title of Po- 
Inria, 181 tprudw-cruf life and reaiihtlur 
ofthe unlvcrnc;Uwi)nUilllntk!ilfe)B.vm. 
Itol of. li<S;ln connection with trv« 
Bvinbullant; title, “ileartof livnrun,” 
Ipd; amony the Ztifil, 102; at Ci»)>an, 
134,344: n’dorletl In howl of waters 
Creator. 145: In Shakoopi'aru, 1i7; rep- 
rcwentiHl central fare In Mevleait rnU 
eiHlar Atone. 100; Calundar idnnu tinned 
on ohorrvatlon nf, 157, ««<<•.• In miiiier- 
ttnn with iiyrainhi.lTS, 174: In roniK>c. 
lion with ewaetika aymtiol, 476; Maya 
name. Kk-rhuah, patron divinity of 
irarcllcn and tradon, ITS: N'urtli .Star 
Oud, temple tu, lit Pekin; Chtneoc 
iinaieBTeeu.liwanit.ta-tec, lltemlly 
tlie prrent imperial ruler of Heaven. 
484-187,111.108; In work of Confmdiia, 
Iftt; In Chtneao TnnuUm.8Ul, 904; He. 
bn*w Jeliovah, ImrlnKMiiie title, **<iod 
of ne4Ten,";m: in India, slC, Sid, SIU; 
In Meaopolamla, ItSl: lu Amhin, 924; 
llnffuiatle afllnity iK-tweon name of Po. 
Inm, and word for capital and for 
nortli, In Bahrlonla. 343; Phu'iilrlan 
namesthoierticnt, 938; In Persia.S4R: 
In BaliTlonia, “lom or klnn, “Groat 
MoontA(n.“949: cult of, lu Aanyiia and 
naliyiokila, SS1-Q0; amonar the famol. 
Itca, $31: In Bahyionia. h1{tlicat form 
derelopod Into monothclfm, and Inweat 
fonn Into cult of lalitar nml Bet, SSI; 
rcpreMiiled In Babylonian tcniplcr hy 
a Arc in centre of luiuaru alter, .Va. 
983; KupUrwtean Btar.worwldiipur*, luB: 
tiiidi dereloimient of cult In RK 7 Pt. 
301 878-391; Eyyptinn muininy, linaso 
of. Stt; Giryiiuan iinniM for, SBh. 481- 
44B; In Egyptian religion and mvihIioI- 
tom, 4411$, 40r, 410. 418,411. ^33: In 
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lll•Ua,rnlU•lllho'‘llln>l nftlwiilaiicti«," 
tHilf: ill Aminn, "ilii* hou' whcra 
Uiv I’arth'aAXlo fuuinl Itx 1ii<nrlnic."44(l, 
K'^r: ill mii'-loiit Urvc(*c, 48a-4.VS; (in'vk 
I’olun. fl Htnr n-rolrtiif; mi iUvIf, 4M, 
4&|; Imltmuil Uy r.niMfivmlMii Ijvforu 
ilic UM.I <if Hvrnnttkn. 4M: liy 

vnHi' t>Anc« niMl iRctniiilcni. “Iliniin* 
Ilf 'Tliiir” or•• ■mallvr Cimrliii," 47S; 
ralliilbv KiiiiiK **Tnulillv«t«r Ml tin* 
(■>11 Ilf (liu lu'arriily iiuiiiiiUin,** 473; 
MUitiiiir Uiuniirlciit Hi*Aiii||ii.‘ivlitn»Miiii 
IhrlnlUHruniliiiilji Uui Vlklii;rii, 47(; I'lr- 
riiui|HiInr n'tflmi, iimlMNii 1ilrtJi-|>l»ii* 
Ilf rnit. 4*f>; InMv uf iiiiiiitrlvM In wlilrii 
Imrvii of riilt )mr« Ikhmi funml. 4Wi; 
liiuMi('iaU:il witii um< Ilf lirtf'ilHli In ol>l 
anil Nvir Wort<l, 401; ainmix lliinlun. 
404; (iivfk Ixinn, 5U(>; AiMyiimi itimI. 
iIbm luhtnr naliri) (lie **nxlii of tin* , 
iMMVouf.*' ftiionle Polnrln, nol; flifunil , 
liy wiHMUni nr ntniiu itficki'l fmiii wiilHi ' 
flrv nml triilcr llnu’t!i| tn tiu* fnur i|uar- 

pi'IC'i'tar iriHi nf Uiu IIIihIiih , 
niiii)>nrt;il wiUi lln!>iiiill kuiI uf Mvxiiti, 
Mil Uii‘ klvxIcAii )Kile*iitHr jmii I'uiii- I 
|>«r«>’i wltli lliu llimlii. Urm-k, Nnrro, 
Hiivilau. otr., sa>; Olil ami Nimv Worlil, 
A17; Phietilrlanii uluorvit liy, fmiii carll- 
out tJnii'K, 333, Mi; InturTMl nf tliiiv 
wIh-'R tiiii iHilc ntiir cviimmI lo Ih* run- 
•)>lruiiii«, dd); ni-'trUiiiin tiiUimniimu ] 
tnu.Tru|itr<I, Oil; n*ai|>|i<’itrniirv of. 3Si4; 
•uiiiiuary ami roiirlunlou:*. Ml; Men- 
ojHiunitnn iinrrr iiirulliiirof Htiir.n'or- 
Klihi|K»rK(Aii)i<'iiill\ II),.W7. 

ru|K>mU‘ia'tl, rnlniitn, Mrvli'o, 27.V 

roiwI Viiii, Rftorvil Iwul; nf tiiv Qulrhta, 
74, anfr, ltS,4n». 

Popiilar.Srli’m^o Munllily, 4TH. 

Pnrti) lUrn. atuiic iiliJiH'^ fmia, II)*: r.ult 
ofHlinriicliH'x, 11*4. 

I’tiwcll, 4. \V., m»4r. 

Puwrra, Ktciiiioii, lOS. 

ri«-CulumliUn miitarj tit<lti*j|loil l>y 
HAmtiriMiMilrnl illrUtuna mid w'licmo uf 
roTomiiH'ni In (IM anil N'ew Wnrlil, 
440-304; mine aymlmlUiii, rt**-, Aa!Ml(4; 
tmlltinuM liiilirnte, 345. 3i^ fidO, KNI; 
nuvMUiiU uf raiitiuH Iirtwreii Clitiuiniiil 
AinerleJl, SM; auiniiiary unit imnclu- 
•iuiiit, 514. 

PrOnmtt, 541. 

PrttrJianI, W. T.,S». 

Prortiir, Ulr.liiini A., I6S. 

ProiitUHtInn.urlMln nf, 177. 

Ptolumy, 454. 

Porlilu In'ltnna, uMOf tao.lll): naaorlntu 
atop pyntiulii with min, 134; nOliil. 
ttca wlUi Muxlean luid Maya, IKi; rum 
iiMiilnna, 470. 

Pom. Mr., .tiS. 

PdIiiiiv, In rjiniiertlon wlUi rult uf uartli- 
mutlii-r, IDS (aoo OcSlI). 

Pauin, four iiend-t tonmaatln^ nmia of 
awaaClka at Tluhuanaro, (««« Qumlrti. 
ned. iirclot ami .lasnnr). 

Putnam. P. W., OU, tlK, IflU, 545. 

rymmlil or Mrred monniala: rulmlna- 
tion of eymiMiliam of rone, 118; In 
mountAln woratilii. ISt: Mnya wwni for 
191; T-onl of tlie Mouiitaln a aoTorelgii 
tltlo among tlio QuIcM, Sll; orlidn ami 
•igulfleanru uf.ul; typldod nniiierlrMl 
dlrlitoua, 104; on atatuo “Divliio 
TarlD," 184; origin nttiihutod to tliO 
MayaaponklngnMp1e;atTeot1buaraii, 
18, Intorprotanon of aflK **ran" In 


naniVH of Mrxirnii ami Mnyn tmrnx, 
48,404,41111,40; itu.ngr uf mitral, dual 
anil •luailrmile |>uwrr, 4m, notr; nt 
CliuluiM, atiririu iiainu fur, iiioaiia “tlii' 
uiuiitiiiient or prvrtuna Jailo ntunv ol 
the Tultw-.ftr.,** 48: crertuil an place 
of n-fiige fruiii Iniinimtlona, 174: i>vni- 
ImiI 111 ('riilrai iwnrer, nml i|iiailrupli‘ 
organlantliMi, 474: puiiuo an expi'i‘«MH| 
lir KWii-tlka, 474; of Cliwliiln. mark* 
tlii' altc Ilf grrnl nml niirli'iit Tiillaii, 
S7.*i; n-i >.yiiilMil uf I.Vutro In (’omiiiir, 
477; iiit'iiniiig of rvmliu]. 4tt& 48; In 
C'lilnroi'l•vnltH>1lMlH .null aiM'inI urgiiiil- 
Witliiii. 4^. ‘4!*)*, 3r,: In .Inpan. .ila; 
III llhiiln rt'llfttuii, 517; In llnliyluiita, 
tid: MU-ir.giMl RalUil Uruiit inoiiiitaiii.*' 
34.1; lilvitth'nl vrllli gml In Italiyknila 
and in .Arnyrin, SK: IliOirevr gmi, 
Yahwo. wiii>tilpjHil on Mount Sloit, 
X’l; •IrriMihnu foumleil on Muuat 
/Ion, a.*>d: hilly immnil aynilMil of gml 
.Slinunisii of A»ayrlR. S.V<: mitml iK'lty 
of Ihiliytoiiln rallml *' tliu grvnt nioiia- 
titln,'*.'KiT: In Kgvpti'X|ir«-kiHMl a wriwlc 
ilirliluil into four |>art><,.'t71: niluiaturc 
of mxtmiM.STS, 38; fuvon.atnrliil pyra- 
mill of SiiKluinih. Kgr)it. Sdl, Ml; of 
Tk'iri'muU-. 447; "lioly uioiintatu of 
Uoil” liiHik of Prophet KxokU‘1, 44D, 
Mnfr.* till' I’hlcf tilot of Irolnml vrat 
railed (hinn <!mlrli 0i]onnil-rlili'r),4n; 
fiiriii Ilf Icttonirlta In Greek Alniiatjct, 
511; »inniiinn‘ ami t’Oiirluxluna.lMt. 

Pyrninld temple nt Cldriien Itxa, 407, 
40«. 

Pyrtlm, mirror of, need iw rymlnil gf 
Miin.niU,8. 

Pv-UiaKurenn phltoaopiiy, 4«-4(ts, wofr, 
'51.5,540; Kvo.Pytliagonaiii, .Id'. 

ytunlnipeil. meantiic of line na f>yinlMil, 
4)42: rvpro«eniod Ziini ntiUo mid anb- 
dli'lalona, 3U3: llluntrnteil liy AlllMtur 
altar at Co)«n and by “ Grent Tartlc" at 
Qulrlmia, almiby tortoUu tn Cliiou.tOU, 
ttofr (M« Drelut. Jngnarniiil Puma). 

Quadruple orgniilantton, tn r.nanioa. nud 
arinnnuof iriiTcmniciit: orlirtnof Idea. 
1.1; dliira, Mexlran, and 7.uiil, 41, 44; 
expromvd In cruaa nymbola, 47-54; 
Mi'xtrn iltrtded Into funr ihirU, 8; at 
time nf CumpiCHt, 7S, 70; In anrleni 
map of Yuratan, tv: In auoleut map nf 
Mexloo, 8; In Inra empire, I3ii, lit; 
ill Guatemala, 171,174: lu Kngoin, 171; 
among the Tzemlals, Ian, IDI: Qnirlii, 
ifi; In YurjitnR uruliitlirca, 18.'>, 16U; In 
trim ayutboliBni, 187. ltd: ca^cd north, 
wurd, IDO; lu lliimn Indian Confi-der- 
arv. ifti; Among 7.ui*l, 401: In Mayaninl 
M0NlRantrAdlUona,tn8.9Ufl;tn Ynratiiu, 
418.443; atC0)>nn.4r8,438; ntQnlii^a, 
234; atPAlcn<|iie,4M: l*nleii<|iK'. reru, 
Guatemala, Yuratan, MoxIro and 
7.u{il compared,4t4; regulated iiy Cal- 
codar Stnue, t4.\ 447, 154; In roniior, 
tloii with pyramid InilldlDg, 474, ITS- 
1K4; In UhlMA, 480.491: reiirearnteil l>y 
human ft8ire.Su8; C’hlna and Slexiro 
rompar^, 407: tn Jaimn, SKMli: tn 
Indin, 313. 318. 481; in MoMpntainln, 
341: In Penita.345; in Aanyiia, Sdt-.W, 
333; In anrietii Kgypi. 311. 374,399; In 
Greece, 454; Indirated flint by croM 
avmImlAiid Inter by Hwaattkn, 441; In 
aVirlont Rome, 4(0; In aiirtent Ireland, 
4A*; in ancient Uriudn, 470; lu KenniU- 
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ikde:; 


naTin. 47t; tal»le oT pnuntrifj* whwo 
tnipvaarc fouint» • P'MiiittwtlvB 

turn, at Co)*i' "'“i !ii« 

pliivf nil«“r ralloil ** Fi.ur hi Oao, •<!9 
[•Cl*. ol«», Numisrtrnl 
QuftUli.C1liD«0«thc KokIc wi.uian.Mcx- 

0»u'tMU«’twiJii«*. Ouptxalcw.ll, 

tltk-uf Wu •no-i'-woru, 7«. Uf.y- 
Oitotxnl, frnUion. uf. .‘arviul im reaUtoml 
uslill.tthnf n.lwr- of t.mr 
OaartBra, 7i»; tiocil an Mexican ..ywluil 
(?f lM>lDreil eWef *.r HUM. 100: U.icn^t 
I'nIeiKiur. *Iii. fiH; toJcwnt U»inii, an. 
(■cc iUmm lUnl). . 

QueUaleiMtl. laTo.*alU.n to; CrcaU.r awl 
maker, twin 

••wheel of Use wlmla," W; ilw illvhie 
twin, centre of exu.ino.i, .'tliiT 
■mmeu for; mytli cinifcrulnie, »: an 
arlnal irtroou who came fiyia ^iira- 
tan, 87: nilM la CUh-Uou.lua, (B; 
Maya tUloa Kukiikan,.*; In Mexico 
•uiircue jfti.l. a1iM> |f«ul of tire, anu of 
tliu fotir wlwlu. 7W; Mu-pcBuon. n., 71: 
wiu rtrtron Inim Tullnn l.y eiifuskw, 
!«: wtal.lhhi**! cdimi'ethni hetween 
ai»<l Jlexle.', »; 

tKntllauroof.lntcmpU'of c-ltvwf row. 

ffV; -arrHlrp..to.f»: riul'.f we whuU. 
9rt; l.u1U iJaraeol opRonn.1 Tiuaj.le at 
Clitclipn Man. tff; Rmnul TcwiiK** In 
Mi*\lr.MU*.ll«»t«ll4i, si7. .llvhie twin. 
126: HiJ •euli.tnrf.l elalia fnim ttualciiui. 
In, 1.11. lA?; Ilia craft .•allwl ••urri.entor 
twhs raft.” im: unolhcrnnuie for Mnyu 
h.!*.!, Kwkiilcan, »nI: liroiiahi ••olony 
from Yncataii to Mexico, SO*.; Imuiir 
taut liUtorlciiI iierwni, 4(»t; Tullaii 
nUalo uf.aiT; .•omiwir«*.l wUls 8inir« on 
tlounn M'uliaiirc. «n«l wllli |.rli*f.t In 
Zofilcreatl.Hi iuyt1»,*tt: fljmrMl with 
iK'anl. Ill Mcsh-aii nullcc**, SSI; luunij- 
liUi “ IMtIik* TwI ii.” ««: lttia«i of. 
Ill tcniulcof Cliolollan, S70: teniiilc at 
Tula t»l. 

QucualountI Totiv Tlamncaxuiil. tlllo of 

hlidi »>rl«r4 111 aervli'ti of Iiiilunoiwv 

rlitll.7l: alaoiUlu ni .Monteaumn. 71. 
Quiche. Suurcmo IHvliilty of, 71. i»»*fc .• 
Sarretl liook uf, ?t, uofr.-totviua. la, 
nn(f: Domorh-Jii ami aorlal ayatoui. 
ll1uatTuteilbrtfii.1IUoiJ.lW; comjjnre.t 
Willi ZnfM. IW; of the Moun¬ 

tain" Otic, Sll; affix In name, rtf 
Mava Tror.1 for tree. 488; um» 1 .lay nmi 
year alffna aa iioraonai ami tiiual 
aaine*. iM: IradlUona ut destruction 
of earth. STO. 

Qullastlt. fitter of llultz11o)iochtll. mytJi 
ronremiDic. 80: the motlier of all. Msmu 
AM OhaacAatl, 81. 87; conipare.1 with 
Ecytitlin queen, 4f». 

Qiitrfgua, Uatar city to Coiwii. SIA; 
^rUntraonumenU, SlS,tIA.tl^ttS. 
MJcUl orranlzalloD wiDie as that of Co- 
iNin.sn. SSI.S-IS; totvml.- SBliBila and 
armbollc colora. SSI: "GreatTurtk." 
■m, S48. SM. wetc: stela as nieiiioTtal 
atones of hljri) iirisat rulers,SIS; rein, 
iianls of old clTlIlxatlon. MS. 

Ra, Rn pUsn wonl for tioil. 4fai. 

Rabbit (tuctitll). 78: Mexican calomtar 
aljrn; symbol of iurtli niul reprodur. 
tion, uHXl to reiuvsent sound of wunl. 
ArtlC 78: flifuri* of, Indlratce sneren 


uctll or fiirth-wliu*. luci: In Nuliuntl 
iil.tun* wiittiiir, 1S.1: tlw n-l.u*. for 
i-anh.wiiic or rain, ftw. 

Rnbliinl. m. 

Knln.Tkloc.i.'.Hl of. 78,81; IlKUrvil with 
iicnillB alu.iit till* eycK, US; a> iiiIkiIi*. !B: 
h.nla, f..ur hiiiulntl In uuiiiImt, nnciml 
vnac.iMiilik-iiM.f. KU; /.ufit mhi-uinkvm, 
IS3: riles iinictlacil on suuiiulls of i.yr- 
umlda. Sid: aiich'iit d'Ktlral .IcMcrfliixl 
In llicnnihtHnnns,4‘.Ni,4!t7: syiuls.ltaml 
l.y nil.I.lt, .7118. 

RaitWunkcM. on uioiiiiliUi '' Ulvino 

Twill," a». 

Ibivcn. or suitiiurr |«o|.lc atiioiip thu 

/.uGl.Snl. 

RAWiisk'y. 4511. ... 

Uava. i^n vil on Ciileii.uir stone the t.k-« 
of. 4M. 

Rentl.C. II.. in>. 

Iteruiulwut Mb.iic sinttics, 03-40,185, S14. 
Itei-nrvcl atJilf or BCcj.tn%:M. 

Rc.t Isiid. ill nniiic of Mexican .-Ity Tla> 
unlhiu, aiid<.f<.'liiclicn (Itsal.fM: *• the 
gxmt ancient rvdlniid" In the Kn«t, 

Rcl mail, oHirIn of title IflS; title of tlio 
Fti.i-Hlrlnnu, SSI: In tienvais. '.13: 
(.iihiihnivs of Mevtcu (lltenlly, Ibxl 
mci-), MS. 

RI^VcUi, 41U. 40n, 4(17, 410. fiOO, ffiCs QSi. 

RlksmoA-iiiii of :4tiM*kbo1iii, 4s- 
Klnif or clndf, 111 l'cr»Jii,.tK(heeC1n*lo 
.irrInK)- 

Ulo l,arartiis. SIT. 

Rios, l^ilre, li.sna.STw. 

Rlevro, 134; mulTiwhiull, lai. 

Koinnn, ISti. 

Itoiimn Cntliulir ClitirrJi, (.37. 

Rumnii Mllllaraio .\nmnii. SIS. 

Itoiiie. sarred lire, Roiiin t^un.lmta, tfH; 
.lnallty.nildd1v..|niiilrinik*jt'*veriinient; 
4.a; nunivrirni .llrlsions. 4 <p 4; 
storlr.1 lower, 4<W; si-ren..Iay iwrlcul, 
4(S, 40.487; aiiiiiinary. lu Utl.le of coua- 
tiiv«s 498: ConstniitInoV l.laii of stnto- 
oritnnljuittoii In New Rome hlciiHcal 
w’illi the nuitivriral whonH* »f the Mnyn 
and Mexicnii enIviMtars, fi09: the sym> 
hollral use of the roluinn. SIS; nmnlct; 
fil4: .■hiircli bnllt by Coiintniilliic hi 
fonu of (•reck t.'roas, 814. 

Roni. Kcltmii <1v la, JM. 

Roenr, I.euii dv. :IU. 

Rotation {si« Axial mtntloii}. 

Round fonn. owsMlnUxl with eult of 
Heaven or tin* Above In Mexlrn, Cun* 
tml Aiuvrim;niiion|t Ziifiis, 11S*IIS: in 
ancient arcliltectare, IIS: aosiMintril 
wllli akylB E|cy|.t.37l. 

Round Ten)]dvs of Chlelieii Itsa nnil 
Mexico, ay'iiiboltsm of. 07. 

Royal Ktimoicniidtlnni Museiiui of l>rcs* 
lien, Isa. l-V. 

Rust, Horatio N., KM. 

Salnean stAr-wuralj||i. 3SS. 

.iabluuli, ileiivatlou of iiAiiie, vte., 3S7. 
.SaaTlSne, liuinnn, snere.1 rite, In Mext.-o, 
IS; symlnltsin of. In AxUx- rcH^un, 86, 
77; huniun vlrtlni formed llrhiKswaa* 
Uka, 91, US: liuman blood nsed to iiioU* 
tea Bacnul doujtli. W; orlirin of blood 
wicridces, {•*; to Menvon nnd to Rarth, 
llil; In Peril, 147, 148,151: In Moxlccx 
taking out licnre of cn|.ilve slgnlllea 
ilcatroylni; lifu of ■‘on.iuerud tiioo, S8S; 
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in CliiiM, £»; £iry)ttl«ii cH>ni]>ftrcil wlUi 
Slexlraii. 443, 443. 

8*MTiiU-l»l.(«toJif 0* Mpxlro w Trllmtft- 
■ttom'.orlnw-Ktuuc rrconlliiK oullrctivit 
of trifnitcM, rti*., SSd, tXi. 

Siihniruu, l^iAr lIcninrciiiM) ile. K, II, :I3, 
St. SI. >4, 3I>. 47. 5t, ao, Rl, IK, TO. 73. 73, 
76. 77-«. 164, UK. }£>, 137, i3K, IfiO, l.^O. 
173. n.\ I7«. ISIK IW. 90.4SU, SCI, «7tf, 
(107, M3. M6. 

St. .luruatiik*, Kin. 

Malckamli. KiryiillAO iM}Vt.'ii.«loricc| iiyni* 
3!<l. 

Bala<U>. Smi. 

Snlnuniayliun, 133.14C. 14K, t3), |ni, 17i), lAi. 

8 «ic«uutyliiu hibkt, 610. Hofa. 

SnurlM'K. Ji-Kua, 44. t«. K. UR, 157. ««•/<•. 

Sun Viiii, nni’Icnt CIiIiivm? work, Sbl. 

iteiilAivyn-kwo; wrliwtlMHKl of lliu lliiiu, 
niDuiitf tli«‘ Kunln, SRI. 

Sun Salraiinr, iiiu«linMiu-it]iniH‘<l liloiiv 
tlinin^>^ from. 114. 

Santi l^ln CosiiiiinlUuaiMi, nrul)ttun;<1 
elalMat, 13,151, HO, 17£ 

.SapixT. t^irl. 114. ITS. 

Satnwand llawiV Ilaiitlliuok of Japan, 
670. 

Snville. M. II, 6 I.^ 

Saxo (tramnuillrua. 473. 

Savro. A. II.. 334 . 337. S47, S4K. m 43.5, 
.<411. 4!<l,4gl. QlS, dig, 63U,d3l, S3(Jrl\37. 
633, 540. 373. 

flcaiidiiitkvlit. trliJcellun aMaM'latml wltli 
awaartkn, ■», 3U; Unwk frel, 131: nu- 
morlral dlTlKhiiM: nililillc: KourOtinr. 
te<a: l-rna Major wilkxl ■•Tfior'H 
iVnjtna;" aurred inoiintnln iindtro*: 
a\ial rutaltoti; ralt of l'olnrta;(lnnlltr; 
fl«tra and fAutia, 47I-47D: noiuiuBry. In 
tnblu of cuiintrlois 406; uti* of wheel lu 
vnriv airto mill atom*, 50i, (KCt. 

Sraiwtt, monnluir of vialdom. alfiii 

for " litddcu (tod.” 3U7, SDR. 

Sro]itrr, wlUi tRdd dlMk.tn Mvxleo.KO^SI: 
innhlcHi of Mirvretirntv In AaayiiA iiml 
lln1iylonln,.'aa: In Kirxii^ 43.'i. 

SrUrllW I*., 107.106. lot*. Ill, IK3. 

SrblaxIntwuU. 3M, 301. 

Srhlvtfi'’. U.,3K4. 

Melillvniann, If.. 4oU, 4C0, SIK. 

Sciinmliw, 69H, 5(8. 

ScburhItanll, SIK. 

Sruri’loa. Maya Zln-nn; aynilHil of Jllrt- 
laiilcrnlilli, 0. 

Scotland, uae of rJiwrJcer.lKianl 
134. 

Sod fpritlral. 43.\ 430, 4.11. 

Arlildi 5IS., 37. tU, .KIK, M<Jc. 

Serda, ill ayinlmlUni of CKrtli inoUier, 
Ii8: In Mnracodlrra, III; WA'<Uof Ufi*. 
Zafil. Moxlnan, 3tai.*a, 333,335: on Tnli- 
let of tlK> CroM. SK; aiiCapauawna. 
(lkA;nii]onj;Ziiftl.S9!:aonr«-ntlonall)uil 
tiuilx«ai>vda, StT; Idola furuHnlof m*uds 
lu Krriit and ftlexlro, 443, 44:1. 

Solcr. a., I0i>. ISO. 

fkmdramla. temple of, S47. 

Smilirm IVi-sdS, 031; nauie of Huprcniu 
■codvYalia nr Vahu or Yalirc, 643; 
nilied to Urn 1'liOBidcljina, 540, ao<e,54I. 

Sondarliirll tablet, 80A. 

Srplirr llntliom, Ifohrew hook of tliu 
law,.^M. 

SeriieiiL,ln aurirnt rvllKtoua aynilwllain: 
awxM-latod wltli Ihuc, ifs 3f: Nnlmatl 
iiaiii« = t>vln, Maya nmiicMfour. 31; 
armbol of dual or iinadrnido iiaturo, 
81; of eternal IKv nndlhu Cirator, S3; 


ciin.tTO tijen for, on diell goritet* 
from TnUer,4g, 113; origin 

of Kvuibot. . 10 : dlTluo ruler of four 
iiuarleia. CK. 0); fratlicra with (aco 
Fi-utlien'il oeriwat) Tfl, 71: ia«rtnlnlutf 
lu enrtli-iiHitbrr. 160; douhle-lii-adinl, 
foniiiiitf ram*, lol: In connection wltli 
irvvof life, liKl, no, IK): wltli hiirhilof 
wuiniiii, 107: with HrinlHik of Karlh. 
Ill: tieMiclaU'd wlllinir r>einlHd, Idi; In 
anck*iii IVruvlan fahle, f.'K: onM-ulpt* 
urol kIiiImi from liiiBleiiialA, 174: totinn 
of trtiH' coiii{iH>n*d l)> Inrni^ I7>7: lu 
nnii«of Mrxicii. 1.17; on Mirer |ietiilnnt 
fioiii ('n/ro. ITo: with twrcii hcaihi, 
Kt iiilHiticahtf Mexirnn and Maya M'vru 
trllml dlvUloii>s IKI: of dual niter. Il»: 
uiytho|ii|clc:il «nnkc iinionjc the l’uvl>k» 
peiode, 3i«i: rviiiiNd of lli'low nnioiitf 
thc/.ui'il,:M: ioii-inir aniiii.il of t’xnial, 
314: III ro|inn and (Jiiirteim, SID. 3S». 
3£<, 3:0<: on‘•l‘r««a Tiddrt* ” iit I'nlen- 
33n, 3;><, 331; oil {.'alendar-idone, 
311; on iiioiioUili " Mh Inc Tw in.’'SCI: 
oftfiihl and imunlc on iitaliH'of lluita. 
11o|H»rhtiL'.H8: iiivanlaitof ryniUd.SKI; 
ill Midhi,SI.1: III rcralii. 135; In llabylo- 
Ida..13.1: womlilpiKil in tin* triaide of 
.HuI(Miion..Vii: In Kuvidlan avintHiltaiii. 
3Ki.3UI.8(«, 431; in OM andN'ew M’urld, 
.'ii8i-.1SJ. 

S«'rjH*nl>wmnnii. *!u. 61, nO; (’lliuacnnlt, 
Mcxtrnn ruler, *17. IT. TD, 111; enibleni 
of, tlKi''^‘'l and dtiwrtlKil, ISS. 

.'leven. *inrn*i| iiuiiiImt, SU. M (we •nut- 
mar}*, 4.-44-114: nlao Nutiierliail dlvla- 
liitm). 

SUakv«|>carv, 347, itotr. 

.ShnnuiMi, ti'in|ile of, In Rnii} Ionia, 331; 
nnlliiiilty of cult of, 3S3: nyniibolii of, 
SHI: m>Mt ami foiir a|>oke«l xrliecl of, 
SA5, Sii,% 4iJi3: linAMuf. made by a raco 
of pule Mar wor»ldi«(ieniJie3: cuiiniliTOl 
with “ lilaek ur ntglit nuti" on Mexican 
Caleiiihir l•t■lne, 6iiri. 

Shanif, Chtui'M wonl for Above, 118. 

KhBii|t.to,ClilnMr amirtrae ruler, whoeo 
reuldenn* waa *‘Tlon“ aa Heaven, SBl. 

S.ahaiH% frail Minor lljfitrxtl Hi 
hrouxe bmocli fmm Scandinnvia, 30; 
on unlive rnbr1r*,lu Vtclina Cmlev, S4; 
In n. N. MS., 34.38: In .sabamni'a Ilia- 
toria, 34: Cjiki-a In aliaiw of, 34: a«w»ocb 
nted with Mar Mifue ami tlw North, 35; 
lu Mexican aad Mavn ro<lleea. SS, »; 
•hni of aiimnicr iu)l«ti<X‘, 3R: wltli croas 
niidraln arnilHila.37: breads In rbape 
of, 4R; dguro on llnvnlrUui lainct, 305, 

.-thell trortnd!<. n-imiwiitlnw wtnacd^hB- 
man being,*', wofr; In lUluotr, Mia- 
•oiirt and iVnnoNiec, Hhowlng colt or 
I’nlniia. 44: from Ti-nneeaee, 48. 49; 
evidence of Identical •I'mlmlUiu from 
YiHiitanto tllliioK 4lbs13. Its. 

Shi’il, avinlml of |>rirtnrltloii, US, 3SS. 

Shell )>en<lant, HymlKilUin of, 113. 

Shinto rvibtlon.ill. . ^ , . . 

Shlwaua-kwe. prlealbood of tbeprleit. 
imonlc Auinnic the 7,u!li. *11. 

Sliou kitiir. Sm. SIM, *H. 3U3, Sn8.390. 

ShoKiinaie, 311. 

Shun.ChliK'MU utiiiierorsucceeding iiiun, 
31*2.3!»*. 

Siculus. OMorus, 330, notf, 540, note. 

Shlon, .1*7. 

SUnia, Italy, founiUd by mtua of Remus, 
ainidiUfi wHhancleiU Rome, 4**- 
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flllro. GS(1.UI. 

KK-srui«. w w »>, 

4iA, S03. Mb. 

Slton, l*rrutUn feMlrnl w1wnUii-«ulU 
of Above »ncl Below wcw mebrotefl, 

Mira,' ruH of, <'OH«|Hin‘rl witli riilt of 
KarUi-inoth«r, »14. 

Hliull, urtlflrlally ilcfoniutl In micJciit 
J*cn», MS. „ ,, 

Sfcv fallieratnoniftbvKuni.SOI. 

Suitth. l*rofca*ir. .'ttf. __ _ 
gfurtl). rinixl, Hbir-miin.Sn,4S. 
analKayatlnl of iMirtarltlon, 111. 

Aoclal oncBniuitlun In MrxIni.Bl tline of 
Mouu>xnnia, uiylUa reliidnjc to nrMii 
of, M, itt'TTj (aee Quft<lnii4c urgnuixn- 
tlou ami NHinerlrnl <Uv>mn»aU 
Soeli'tv lalandB, Hlualy nf HdailM In, 
S4. ' 

Solomon, built altar to Aslarte In Jem. 
Hlem. 8S0; built altara to KainoBli. 
^1 of Uie Uonlittes. au«l to Mllkoui, 
Kodofthe Aninionn«.'B.S5l. 
Sulom»i)’atein)ilo. Xf7, 344, bii. 

Solon, 443. 447.448. 4.U. StB. 

Solar orrJdl year, ilirlaloiia, !I34. 
S«Ib 414«, einiiiner, •'<6; winter, 40 ; lljclit- 
lUK aarrml 0rce nt time of, Ki. 
Sontuiler, Stepben. 477. 

Sopborlea. 40il. 

South Aiurrlm, ayuilKtllMiiof, rommrCHl 
wltlitbalof UeNtro, («iH> Peru). 

Southern CYom. in^. 

South, Arallssrnne, blnr, Mv\lmn vui* 
blew and oiJor of. 43. 

SouUi Keiuliiirton Mnm'tini. 310, 337, £M, 

Sputurr, 333,438,4.17. 

Si»ear4liruwura. on tiiblet at ('blrlinn 
lUa, nnd on Mvxlrnii TiibiUe stone. 
33U. 

Spoed. .lobtt, 470- 
SpUinx. Kjtyptlfin, 373, 3>{i. 

Spbter. a ayinliol of Mieltanler.ulilll, 37: 
tnulltion aboot TesentlllwenV ileareDt 
from tlieaky by a »plder'a throBd, 44: 
in Nnhuatl aKtocnll, In Miiynaam; 
aynalwl oHflnated lit Yuralaii, 47; on 
abelUMnruU from Illinola, TeuneMme 
and Miaaourl, 47, 4li: In auelent MS-S., 
W, 30S: in Zuui aynilwllam, 301; Maya 
ayraboi of tb« Kortii, 378; web of. nao 
aa ayinbol of nnmerlrai dlvlBloua, AS, 
03».iK>t«. 

Spinole, M aymbol of axial rotation, in 
oonooctlOB with erosa aymboli oa terra 
cotta Bplaoinir whorlB,48ft. 

SptnntoK tope. 547, nofr. 

4ptBBlnc wboris, ayinbollc of rotary 
motion, In Troy. 4M: In Mexico, 504, 
608. 

Sqoaro form, aaooelBtod with Earth In 
natlTO AiaoTlcaB ayinltollam and arch- 
lt*rtare.li5.tM>.«4: In Eyypt.STl. 
Stadaeon4, Bame a* Canada, 117. 

Stanloy, Dean, 514, luWc. 

Star aymbol, a black dot, 35: an eye, 38, 
<m 4«, on 118,15.S note 3110,370; auaimod. 
ed by thread, eyinboi of nlxlit (Egypt¬ 
ian), 07: plala circle la Ciilneoe oyni- 
boltam, m: oxprtooed numcnit flrolD 
E|typt.3M (oee I’olortB). 

Star-euli (oee PoUiio). 

Star fod, In Babylonia, Bvl; la Aila 
Minor. Ahbaal. IdeBtIfled with pole- 
Otar. 819 (oee Poiarlo). 


Suir-map, I’liixxl Smyth'n, do. 

Siar-nauivB In Mnyn, 378 

Stclw, tniriiooeof cnwtlou, marked perl- 
^Bof Unie, 318: atCu|wn and Qulii. 
tnin, 310-341): rorreniKiml wlUi Abua- 
ka-lun, tlH*30-vear iiieiiHirlal ntmie, 331; 
tif AMyiian Kln», linriny ncren rym. 
ImiIk, aeven elrcleM. etc., 33T>3iBi: Kiuir- 
hadiion wf HcndMdilrll, 343, .tSU; Itav. 
tun. »S7.3M, SSM; of Snriron, 3^7, Sib: 
Irlliliitual otulii »f 4*u)iO|niH, (irenerveil 
at tilxeli, .178: fuin'ml nteUi at Bttllk. 
481: at (iiilrlittui and CoiMiu nifiiiuiint 
nlonen uf lilxh piicid ruU-m, with title 
*'ll|vlnu Pour'*; built over blilcb-n 
rrndform rnult>s cnm|«n-<l with the 
JSjrj’irfbin "ntarof llomH,"5l3,51$. 

stcveBMii, ino. 

Stuliw. iiJalmar.4K, 131,334. 

Stoll, Otto, 70, aft. IIU. 173. 

Stoiuarh, i>ynilHi|ix««I tbu (.'nitre ur Mid¬ 
dle. in China, dliO. 

.Stone, niUKli or worked, emblem nf 
Knnii niollicr, burled with Uiv dead, 
KM. 

Stour of TtiUM*. cumimrcd wlUi Altar K 
of C'opnn, 33n. 

Stone collar, from Porto Klco, nunlogoun 
to Btonn yukca uf Mc.xleo, 118. 

.Htoiie rtmiree, rertuniKint, liearliii; clreu- 
lar reoiwlis Itt; airtin-d,1M (noc lU-cuiii- 
lieni Btonu drurc). 

Stour knlrea. Hint knifo in wrapplnirc, 
Moxiran and Maya ayndiol of »rtli 
muthei-..'Ki, M; iiuionK California Indi¬ 
ana, li>3. 

Stone im<iiumentH,of Peru {Tlnliuanaeo), 
Ir4-ifl0; Central Amerlni, 154, 318^; 
Yncatan.334-344; Mexico,34.V-373. 

Stone “ Heuln,” found in Kcundor, niinlo- 
Ituua tu vn»« or eanli avinlmlB, 107. 

Stone litter vritli human hrBil and de- 
urenalon In bark, found In klexlcu and 
Yucatan, 05. 

Stone tnblea. nt Cldcbeu-IUa, 313; Maya 
name furs MHyne iiin, 313; uBe«l m* 
dmiiiB in Mi-ml l■v^>lm>nlell. 31$. 

Stone tablet at si|>|iar. Xtl, 331. 

SloiH*rriwcli^ found In Mexico and Yu¬ 
ra tan, 31$. 

Stone •• yoke*.’* ^•oml«^ell wUli ayinlmllc 
TBsc; pertalmM tonuU of cnrth-mutlier; 
In uacumonr Indiana of HouUiem Call- 
fnnda, 101 ; in «-oniii!ctton with UiiHnl 
of piiertvaaca uf Itelow, 107. 

StralMK 339. 

Strebel. ileniinnn. 104. 155.1U,157,1(B,I73. 
Siabe), A.. 187. in. 

SturlCMon, Snorri, 471. 

Sumerians, Inhabited tiw Sontlim-SuTnor, 
»4. 

Summary, of otudy of ancient Ainorl- 
con ByinboU.—croas. arnwnt, tree, 
flower, etc,., 379-384; usoof liiiiiian and 
animal future In armlwIlBui. SWt; of 
oonntriri In width are found tlie 
“Quadnipla Orgnntzatlou," |K>ltt atar 
worship, etc.. iMMUi; nnrl Conclu- 
Btono,544-503; and tabiciof words osed 
In the Old and Sew World In connec. 
tlon with a certain culture iMstnl on 
polo Otar wonhtj). Appendix I,54$:nnd 
Appendix III, 6»3. 

Sun colt, Sahnatlword for aon applies 
equally to the ataro; day sun and night 
eun: Olllii, srinbol of 18; superseded 
by star colt, 81; aasoclatea with shir, 
colt, 51,54; nUck Sun In B. S. MS.. 
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tiij-Ui roncernln^, ft4, QA; eiiihlcm of 
MDUlcximin. 7i; MwnU'xuiaA, bt|{ti 
<4; mirror uf imiI1iUiv« 1 pyrU 
(i'«, ftjiDbot of, S3: livul of Mlnr-fult, 
i9; HrrirRc* to, In 117, IIS; lu 

Pom, 131; oaiienctlcHl by lielk*f In 
Cn-nior, AiHonu tlm Incao, ISA; tvinplo 
of, ntCuiro, i3(<; ii|i|icr ciahh innldvitA 
In Peru, <teil1CAti-<i tit, 1(3, 14.1, I4t^14fl. 
17A; nnioiift Miiyui’Ait uf Itugntfl, 1*1; 
AAtruDuiiilral AUAlniitoniM uf luieulA vf. 

Irli; “Vlivlun of itir Sun" uinl mm' 
iirlcAtK III Mexli'onnil IVni, 1!M; auu> 
rntlicr uf tlu< Zufit, jnO.Sil, ;iiM, Mtfr: 
on Copnii Hriilittiirr, In 3li'\li‘An 
rnlcmlAr-Atuiie, t49; four niovcim-utn 
of. itt; ^ililrii i-ftiiQ’ uf, hwocIaUhI 
with Inrnn lu l'cru.:in(; KurluMuru uf, 
luime of (ivrAtulil at IVotlliwi'CAn, 2M, 
jGT; tabiKof tbeaun. In Clilnii, inS; tom. 

S )lo of, SM; nltnrn, 3iC; Aait-KMldow of 
lawn, 311; Ainung the lllndti. 313; In 
rvllicioii of Penia, 3i,>: In Itnlivloula 
and Avayrla, SH3; hi kliii; 

of Eg.v]>( aAMM’lAtcil nitli, 38ii, 434; 

lU'M Ifntlior-Ials wua 
ttilltHi the feninlo nun, 433; devclof- 
inciit of rnlt In Kicyiit, 4U; CtrMir 
calk'd non of tlie huh, 44n. 

Saiirvnie lieliiK (ner Crenlor or 8u|tri‘nte 
Ueliigr). 

Sut-HCin -ni-tm*, the lender of the " KIiik* 
doiii of Iloi'.Iirlnmi," IVT. 

Swaatlka, lu Mexii'nii CaleiidAr, S. 18, 41; 
orl^n of ayuibol; formcilliy iHiaiUouB 
of I'ni Mn)or. 15, iU, 18; vniiuiia forma 
of, llluairatnl, 17, IS; Kc<i|rmi>h1ea] 
dlatrlhutton of, 10; lUte when llrn.t iwcil 
aitaynilto], 3U, 31; alxn forn year or oy. 
rie oftliiiu, 33; l•llnte>•Uaxlnl rotation, 
S4, NAfr.' forine-d liy fuar aertiontii In 
C'lnlcx Knrjrta, 37: annurinted with Iriie 
kcllun, on Biicarhead fruin Uninduii- 
liBre; on hronxe Uroueli from Heaodi- 
narm. SS; foniKil hy eomlriuiiclon of 
atar >;roupH.SU,S0; nuigrcatod hy nlar- 
aymiMtl on iniuory from Nleamiruaand 
Arizona, SI, M; origin of Uiuldcn of 
dtvhllnit ererythiiiz Into four tiarta.70: 
rcprcMutod hy Zull Ido). I3S; roBOdwi 
and aqaare forma of, nt TiAhuanaeo, 
KM; tvmiiiullnic In four imtnn hondK, 
tymholof rentral mlcr,SN; "ThuCo¬ 
pan Swnatika,"3£i, 3S3, 334: the prra. 
mid, A later lUTrlopnieiit of aitroelaea, 
S74; In dlffereut |tnrt« of Ui« world, 
norotnimnluil with tiolontar womlilp, 
ctr., fTO-SlO; In Sfoxtcu and Ohio valley, 
linked with aerpont; Id Coihim, with 
Middle and Pour Quartort,im; Chrla- 
UancreaM coinitnrcd with, 305; uae of 
ayiiilwl to CMna, SM: In •lajMin.SIl: 
incanhiircoareyad hy (Inire of Iluddha 
SIS: In Erypt, 409; on Kn*|itJan aoal, 
4SS; on roln from laland of Cruta, 487; 
ODColn Dv>m Syraruac; on roln from 
Corintb; on vaaea from Troy, 4S0; in 
Creecu, 4S0; 4Sd; on Cyprian and Ca- 
lian pottery; on Greek raaca found at 
Naukratla; on Ooptlojrrare clothe; on 
mummy caae from Iienno)>olla; on 
wborla from Trov, 400; date uf Ite uae 
aa aynibol, 401: later davolopmont of 
thecroiaaymliol, 401; In Scandlnaria, 
474; oniiiiajro found lDTroy,400:iden> 
deal In algnldraiioe in Old aud New 
World, 510; aymltollxed " Fourln One," 
and ttable centre. Oil; in aoiue parte of 


Gurmany and Bohemia la titlll Uie alim 
of tlioatuno-inAMtn'aculld.SKf ;orcro«>a- 
HyiiilHil.anino mcanlnir In nil tttuuttiea, 
834, S38; Buniinary and e<tnrliialon«, 
844. 

.Swent honac, Nalmatl naiiio nf, 154. 
.SyinlMhain, In central (JnlUMl ntatca tden- 
tlrnl with that of Mexico and Yucatan, 
4S,4ti, SO; uf Ucxlru Infliieitcml hv ml- 

8 ;niUoti frum Yucatan. 67; influenced 
>y Houml of vriinl, anione the Mityaa 
and McNlrniia, 110, ISt. ISfk 180,584; In 
I'lilna. f77; ahuwinjc llnirulittlu nfllnlttca 
iK-twccn SInyaa, ninl tairly pcuplcb of 
the MI>«iHatp|i1 rnlloy, 113; miih* In 
Peru. Central Amcrtca, Yucatan nud 
Mc\lc«>, 170; rvatnHhlniK'ea Iwlwcun 
Puuhlii pcttpic and Mnyne and Mezl- 
caua, lin. 5(W,5K: aanw In Untau.dSO; 
III Palonquc and (julrlrrun. 540; on Cal- 
ondar btouc cxpUiiniij, 347; ^iiiltola 
rttnnccteil with Mhkllv. etc.. 377: with 
Four Quartcra. Altorr ainl Below. 573; 
nninca of Slcztcnn ayiulxtUoflvn tnina- 
Intioiis of Miiyn nniuo, 278; rvcaidlula- 
thill of tiiipiirtant luitive HyiiilioM.t^ 
2K(; y(!ar>.yiiilio1alnMc\lroaiid China, 
Sill; rrocuihbtnrpH and dllfert‘m-e», 
C'hinwae and Amcrtran, SU4-5U0; mini, 
uuiry of umsof hniiian and niitniai l]|^- 
lire, Stn; explanatiuii* and IIIUHtmlloiia 
ofKiryplhin aymlHilK, 307-101; Kjcyiitlan 
pyrninlil nniiTniiiiiMiy, STtKUil; uf an- 
riont Scnndliuivia, 4*4; aynlMtlH denot. 
IngaxlAt robitlun, 494; In nndiltectura 
(M« uiiiilow, tall, pyramiil, Givelt fret, 
round fonn, a<|uaru form, otlur, cteO; 
of lianian form {aee ac|Mmte refer, 
imrce under Huuinn); for aitcrlal ayro. 
iHilti, 100 auparate refcreucca. 
Syrneuac, ooliia from, awa»tlkn wlUi h«. 
man head in centre, 400. 


Taluiaro. 811. 

Tiiblot, contahilnit andcut map of Bahy- 
Ionia (note folluwinic Index). 

Talon, of Ixinat of prey, aymhol of four 
Ionia of llciow, I&1. 

TaoDlam, 8X1, Sill, 3Un. 

Taraliiireari ludlaoj, cereinonieatvplfy- 
inz fecundity of cnrtli, etc., roiniMtod 
with thoae of ancient Mexicans, 101. 

Tartan dOHl^tn, IS2, liS. 154. 

Tnu, donlile, ahape of conrtyanl. 88, 88, 
ST; xlirnlfled union of AIwtc and Do- 
low; Inverted, eiuhlem nf Aliove: np. 
liifht emblem of thu Below*, IIS; In 
American ceremonial rtto; amonfC Gie 
cliff dwcllera of Colorado; ainousr Gie 
Pueblo Indiana; in Scandliinvhi, called 
Tlior'a banimer; In archltcrtnro of Cen¬ 
tral An]OTiea,and PaleiKiue; In dance 
of Sfociui Indians; tllffercnt forma of, 
flKitreci and deacribod, 119, 1S5; In 
viieoker-board or tartan dealipi. PB: 
BUfurosted by flre-drlll, S88; tau-sfiai>ed 
Arose In Ueeopotaiuia, 381; tau-eiiaped 
altar In Keypt, 411. 

Taylor. E. B.. 887. nofe. 

Taylor, IV. C., 401,408. 488. nr<fe. 

Teepan, Mexican council Imuav; mean- 
in* of wonl, 183. 

TeepntI, sy biIkiI of tlie Nortli, 18,84; flint 
knife, 4& 40; aaerod producer of vital 
■park, 4i;myt}ic.oncenilntf,A4; fljtvred 
aaoflaprlDg of dual divinity, 85; aym. 
1 m> 1 of flreJM; emblem of"«apreiiie 
]>ontlffa." te; ono of tho four year 
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■TiubolM, ?•; In Eorirtikn CmtAX, 06: on 
cttrvcil slab from MniA Lwan, ITi; 
iMXAlUle ortcln of unma, which iiienna 
**(0 ouTcrt). IXt; on HACrlflcInl Stono 
of Mcvk-o, <5*. 

TceD>hwnn)C-tn*tcc> Clitncao luiinc for Uto 
nolv-itM-, «M, •tuO. 

Tcmtotiun, aoclcia nAmc forcnitltAl of 
Mexico, Mi. 

Toiiihiu of Mexico, 0i<, 80, tCI, 00, HR. 

Ttnopliiv of Um! ■•TlKtra” M ChlrJien- 
ItzA,Sli; *'ll,'’nt(:o|Mtn,i±{; of '^tbu 
Inrtciintloiu *’lit rnlcnqiic, $I0,‘M0: of 
“ tiio Run," 238, iSO, ito; of *' CroM No. 
S,'* 28.1. M8: of Ftah tit Moni|ihU, 807; 
at Aliy<io«,38B. 

TenaTocan. name of MoxicAti town con- 
talntnx Uie n tUx “ Ciin," 2r3. 

Teiincaace, r4ilt of Polaria ludlcatwl b; 
einhleniii on sbclUforxvt. 44. 

TenochtUtaa, OS; hlorojcirnh in centre 
of ancient Maya ami kfo'xwnD ma{>a, 88. 

Teo.CulliuaCAQ, from Tn>tl, aum, aun, 
(utin. •onietlmiiC »Urlno: ninl fV/AMrt, 
aomethlni: recurved, and <yui, the placu 
of * name fur AzUnn, W. 

TcoUhaacan, |>>'Tfiml<U of, 140, 190, 8i3. 
304; deaiTlptiuB of nilu«, reirtalrr of 
death hr smnli ciay hoada,3*7: I’yra- 
miilfl Mhow knowlcilxe «f "Grcnt 
Flan;" xrcat iinUnuity; ndmuocii 
■taae of Inlollertunl <IeveU>|>iuonr, 388; 
Mmu cifitUntidiiaa liullilcraof i'yra- 
mill of Chotnla, 300; twu culu, t^vo1an• 
Ituagea (Mara and Nniiiiatl} and duni 
ruienhlp, 3^4, A3u. 

Tcotl, reprcMontoil liy ImnKC nf lun: 
p>lxntfle« iiomelhInfC divine, 18, U; title 
of Uie up|ierchiM ill Mexico, 103,140: 
moaatnx a divinity or illrinc lord and 
applleil to all lonw or ridera, 379. 

Tom mtla hvaiia and (litnrea In Mcxioo 
and rom, )8i^ 140. 

Terrace forui, min annbo). 1.13. 

Tct, Egyptian ayiubol nf vtemUy, du- 
•orltiM and analyzed, HM. 

Texeooo, 85, lA, lt(t. 

Texoxoctll, etune placed with dead uf 
lower eJaro. isiA. 

Tezeaii, oMdlan mirror, 1o. 

TezeaUl|>oea, meantnir of namu; iduntl. 
eal with Mlctlaatooubtli, 8: •orronudvd 
by circle of footateiia: niytti roneom- 
iup, 9; nymbolzof, repreMUtaUonzof: 
fastened to ayinbol of the Nortli, 10; 
kur^ruU connected with. II: HVitony- 
ntoua namea, 11; mytli eoneemina, id, 
38,44, 45: aMoclaioil with Uio Below, 
the fmnaie lealon. 43; with black, R2: 
title nf. lueanz'* Itoart of the Baiih," 
73. ae<e.-“Shinlna Ulrror,"7U: Iman 
of, boelde the Idol of llnitzlloi>ochtll. 
In groat temple of Mexico, 80, A3,885; 
lonT of the NocturaaJ lleaTea, 83: 
prienta of, called " dona of the Ntaht," 
connortMi with dlvlnAtluii.BS; honored 

K ntiy Willi IlDlUlloiiochtll at Tnxeatl 
4lval, 07: flint knUc.omblerD of, 1(8; 
comparM wlUt ZnBI idol. 138,138; auR- 
ReMed hy zynilwla at Tlnhuanaco, 168; 
tradlUon.mf; flre.4rill g^.006,907. 
Tezolotian, termed the land of war, ITS. 
Tezozomoe, 11,40, 80. el, 79. 

Themlatiea nf Hyzanclum, 543. 
‘nieodoMoa, 530. 

Tlieophraetua, 5Ui. 

Tidiwt. n«tronunilra| telonce, 301: Bud- 
dhiei uf. 315. 


Tliomaa, C)*ras, lOO. 

Tlior, Nofmo Bupremo Rod, 478. 

TIiorB ham liter, 118. 

Tliuoydldes, 457. 

TinliitaiiArn, plAco of (IrBt apjiearancc of 
Inona, 133; iiionoilUilc dounvav, I8.*i: 
awnvUka Micred Hymljol, loO; ruliia of. 
IRT-Ini, 30!l. 

lllmriu* ClnitiUtm. 440. 

Ticii (Ohliu‘»u), llvavuii, alao .SDiireino 
ruler. 801. 

Tisur, in atuiu-, witli liiiiiuin lirad iuid 
finlluw de|irv>M>1oii In iMck, fuuinl la 
YiH'ataii and Mexiiw, 03; uti aculptaro 
from MltlA, 183; “Ttocr*Bflnii.’’ title of 
ptincu in amdent Moxicu, 1(0: lio.td, 
nyintm] on iiKinoIlthlr. dnorwnv nt Tbv- 
hUAiuicu, I’cru, ICS; hiuiila, at end of 
swABtlku: on Bctdpiiirod donrw^. 180; 
in itenddreaa mi icnlptiireH, 107; war. 
rlur cftatcot Hcxlro; toiuplu uf.atCht. 
cheii Itzti, SIS {hoc Fnino, JoRunrund 
QuadruiKal). 

TikaJ, 310: rlnHallkatloD uf miiut, SIS. 

Tim.va«, 445. 

Time. Kgypllnii slRtt.circle witli dut, 3H7. 

Tlnnmlt, on CHUiiiacInto river, SIS, 

Tlonoatatd or Tobatwo Nation, 11*7. 

TiUmCA lake, na place of Axvt npponr- 
nnee of fiiraa, 1st. 03l>. 

TIUU, name of Mvxioan foaet, 70. 

TIzoc, Btoue of, ft. ITS. SIS. 

Tlacaxliieluuillxtli, ritual nt fcetlvnl of, 

TloHitlk courtynnl lit ahape uf dnublo 
tan, a,; nndcitt Mexican enme, 178. 

Tlnlec, title of Rod of laln, 76, UU: deNlR- 
nnted by nurruuiidliig hU even witli 
two blue tiiiRii, 81. 

Tlatotiue. literally, “ The apeakur" title 
of chief of clnn, 178. 

Tbixcalla. repniulc of; Rovnrnntunt of, 
army of. 75; rCRiimboni atnue liRnree 
licartiiR eJn'ular veeeelB, found In, At; 
Miaalt republic of Mexl«», uaiuo elRnl. 
flea broad: hieroglyphic elgn la inntse. 
cake, STS. 

T1oqaenaliiuii|uo, title of "Creator" In 
tcxcoea, 163. 

TorhtU, one of the four year armbule. 
75; mbliil, 78; tocbtll-Roda, agentii of 
Clhnacoail, 78. 

ToIUn. aliode of OueUakoatl, SI7; on. 
tire name for Choionan, 375. 

Toltceaa. reproeciUatlvcH of liigli cirlll. 
zatiou of ancient Vnratan, >9.' uiaatcr. 
builders. S-14. SS3, S54. SSft. 

Tmtlluin, title of atipraiiio lamtiff, of 
Qaetzafcontl or divinn twin. i7. 96. 

Torqiieniada. 54.55. sn, 87.77, a\ 98, l.V. 

TortoUo, among tho irxKiaole, 107: In 
Mexico, 379: Slava word for nr, 281; 
in Cltlaeae aymlwllani, S9n. 

Totemlem, Nortli American Indian, 154, 
UT: Peruvian, 157,301; Qutcli^lW. note,* 
Zufil, 301, 304: doiian ami Zufil, 327; 
and QnlriRua. SH: Hre people of Mex. 
Ico,— the ooelol; Air iwoplo,— the bird. 
2M: In relatlou to algna of zodiac and 
to die Btar«,SU; in Rnhy)onln,.l48: alU- 
gator totem In India aiid Mexico, 530; 
uinoug tlio .SemItOB. 931,833; aorpont to¬ 
tem among ReinltcB, MayaB, NabuHB, 
and PonivIniiB, 923,928. 

Tnxeatl fe«tlral,TuxraUtpocaAnd tlultz- 
llopoehtll, Jointly honored, 67. 

Traditions (see “Myths and Tradl- 
tlon«“). 
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Tne »]rinlHtlloiii, trci* o( life In Vleitiiiv 
CiMlex, IttS: In DroMlcii Cu<iu\,110; In 
nni'lciit Aiiivrirn, IW: iimuU)t*l*n iw’AM, 
JW; ninoUK the >le\h-flus MorUI argaiii- 
juitlon reiirctu;iite«l by, 1^7; Abore nnd 
lleluv, IWL MiriM'nt anti rnlarU. 18U: 
eiulwilled iiinlu nud ft'innk* elmnciila. 
1?«<; fluiiMi of liuinMii IM); uaoit 

to «‘lt;nliy lonl or irorvni<ir, nlao ni*. 
tvMinr, \9i, lDi>: KM'reil (rae of the 
Slnyna, lti|;niiiuuK IVnirtAiim Mcvl- 
(■ftne nud Mnyna, Intn/cuf •■rint orvim- 
iuttoii, iW: lit nyuiliolin rarvinx iruiti 
Hrnsit urliiitniin, £24: aymbal of triliv 
III Atiienca. £17, dl:!. UX StC. 

inttr: avmiHil uf tlic venr In Mexico, 
: 111 ; ciiK Mayn wonl for tree, zin cliv 
Bcrfiaa. liUTAlly triKi of tlfv or uf 
tiower. £71*: «|nnlin1tl, XAhaall word fur 
ti^r. ayinlKil •>{ Outre: houHinyiuoua 
witli meaning bead, £79; rern- 

I■itulnl1un uf iiiCAUinx of aymliol. £Hi : 
ruiniMnil witli ChtiioM bTiiiIpu) iif 
“ niKMl." £14: In nnddliiKt rcliirlon, .tfl; 
in Balivlonlu ntnt Aaxyrln. on bjiH rc- 
ilefnt Slmruinl. Sfif); a* Mu-nxlayuilml, 
aRi; ini- woni|il|>, li> llebrrwM, I'htenl* 
rlaDii.Ai'iiyiiaiia, <-«l4t>ti»l treu 

of life in pinh'ii of l*nin<Uiu‘, 366; Uie 
aMi4rrro( Uic SoreoTnen on the btiiii- 
uiltof Uie 11111 of ilenven, 47i; oyiiiliui 
of star nxl, I'olnrie, 474; tribal trrea In 
liiilln. Kwyid. Uexlco.t'cntnil Amerirn 
jinti i'cni, 4WJ: the relcMliil trecof (be 
Xoraetiieii ami MetiiilVK, anS; In ant'leiU 
Anierli'a.flUO, 607. 

Trilmte elunc, >le\lrnii " Snrriflcinl ” 
•tone, XW. 

Trlakvlion. romi>aii1on nynilmltn awas- 
tika; fornicil tiy jMilar cotutollntlonH 
at wiiiter.aolat1ce, £7: not H»«<l In tliu 
iSontii but with Htraallkn In the North, 
itl on iNittnry from ArkanMia; on 
»|ieariiead from IlmiHlcnlmnt: "li 
bronae liroorli from drAiwItnavIn, IK; 
formcil by eomblnatlnn of etar fr(iu]»s 
M; elan of winter Milatlre, S7. 

Tmeaderw lluaenin, li4.174, note. 

Tnineoco.Pranciaco del I'bmo y, IS.ftf. S-Vit 

iM. 

Tmy, vajtcR from, having •nmetika or 
crrM aynilHd, 460. 

Trov, Hiifndle wiiorU with awaMlikna and 
alltulou to (Mlc Btar goil, Tur, tud. 

Taclitnll. 184. 

Torh-itan, nainc of rnnital of Maya rul. 
ony, l£ts £17. 

Tula, OD; city of, 96. 

Talaiuiii.tlD. 

Tullaii, 173; nniiic of cailture beni'a huine, 
fl6; incnulugof. In Maya Inngtmge, n8; 
lilenilty not eatabtliilHXl; beautiful 
land of (ho AztcM, Mayna, Kieliea and 
Cakchlr|QvIa: Cakrhtiiuel Icirctid ro* 
yarding; Mnva niigmtlon from, 88. £6!*. 

Tulinn Ctaolullan. aneteni neat of ctvlll. 
zaUod; nrobablo plarovliem arhemo 
oromnlxatlon waaeTolTed,nnd trhero 
tradltlunaof dcatruetion of cartii orlgl- 
iiaied, «8. £74. £76. 

Toraiilan, oiiglnallr a northorn rare, 
feee PhrpnirJana), ^17. 

Turtle, at Qutrigua, 281; In Rgyptlan 
•ynibolUn, SnS. 

Tniayan, ceremonies, syinlwU and 
myth* eomiuirvil with thoM of Ccntml 
America, £00. 

Tud'aroras, 196. 


TatuKIns, £11 ilininlgranUinto Yucatau, 
tradition coiu'cmlng, tlO. 

Tvrtii, divine i»ee Diud llirhilty). 

Twill eur|ieiile. on Mr\lrnii Calendar 
Mionc, s,viiilH>ll/liig dual forces of na< 
tiire, nnd itnadrii|illral1on.£(i7: on diinl 
stntuvri, oil euniiiiit uf great Tomiilc of 
Mexico, £». 

Tyl.ir, R, It., l<K.act. 

Tyre. deMructinii of, by tho Urrck^, &£7. 

Txeiidnis, culture hero of, no, 71.7£; cal- 
ciobir »lgns, ItV; Mndni oruaiilaaltoii 
and ninnvrtcnl •■ysirtn, IM. 1%. 

Txibiii, nnrlciit cajdinl In Yucatan, £M. 

Txiuinii.t.lbuatl, nninv of Qulbixtlt, Ui. 


I’hle, Ma^, bo'IOi. 

U|M»ln, tiiilvvn-ity uf, £XI. onfe. 
rrltyc, C'hliiccr dfcilouary, Sli£. 
lirsn mytlia ruuevniing, 8, II. 12; 

ineanlng of liauH'In NidiiutI, S,li; four 
)Hi4tlonH of form swaMtka, J4>££; 
nearer to |H<le.»lar in ivinnU' .-iiitliiuity, 
31: rat»i 7 uiullon, ££; |•oaltlon» uf, 
scTiiicInit OH rtteks, beglniilng uf as- 
trononiimi reconU, £3: Tczcatli|><>ca 
nnd ocelotaama-laU'd witb, 30: in ruin. 
Uoii to sniTe«| nninbera, £ 1 ); roscioblca 
H.eiin|>e. 34: In I'clatbin In idea of 
AlHite amt Kchm'. 46; ancient Mexi¬ 
cans cintiued deecuni from Ursa >lajur 
and Minor, .*>7: on cnietnlaratono, 346, 
110; idciitllleil as Kiar-god, Y’oiinl. 
tirnhtll” niciitliincd by Halutguu, 379; 
niimiig tbe ancient Cailoiuie. £tM, £86, 
3111. £(«, Slit; In lllndii religion. Sill; In 
Babylonia ami Aseyria, 36^ N«fe; In 
Kgrid, 378, Ib'l 384. 386, 397. 4110, 4ln: 
AK^adlan tlllv, Akniina a Uie I^rd 
of TIcAvnn.Sd: Urveknnmofor Hellce, 
447; ns entllng guide in andeiitUrucro, 
451, (.IS: biN-niae Hrcnmimlnr about 
B.C. 4i4<i, Uinoof ndO|»Uuii of awnstlkA 
eyw1n)l,4(>t. 

Ursa Minor, s.nlm|>ed figure sign of, 11, 
£9: ri>uiu*i'tcd with Texcatlliim'a, 13; 
rotation uf. 18; buiiTtuitlkn fonued by, 
19: In rvlntloii to sacred uuiubcr,£9,33i 
rc|ircRcnlcd by rwurred »a-c|«tiv, 34; 
renrosciited by Maya gly nb. Koii.lml.v, 
In counccilon with rularl*, Sfli In 
relation to Idea of Aliovo ami Below, 
40; hviiibol of: s sha|ied brenda made 
ill buuor of, 46: ancient Mexicans 
claimed dcsrvnt fnmi I'nui Major and 
Minor, .17; In Co]>an swastika, 334: in 
Eg4-i>i, siSi', In Rabrlonln-AssyrlaB 
Kakkabu, 4<Ki: in ancient tirocco aa 
sailing gnlcle, 451. 

Vnuinachito Hvor. £t.V 
Uxnial. House «>f thu Dowk, syinlMillsm 
of, 131; evuiltollc liand on ganiii-nt uf 
clilcftnln' 1>4: tlie MriKTUt city of 
.Vincrlcn.lU: nili]slB,3ifl. 


Valentliii. ?. J. *1., £3& anfe. 

Vaicni, 1‘ailro Bias. 151. 

Variiiui, namu uf sii|>renie god In India, 
312. 

Vase, or Bowl, syislml of oarth moUier. 
im; vmbleni of Uie min urtunlMOrOrtll 
go<U, im: worn in nnso as oinldciu; 
nieaniug of, HB: routnlning mbiilt or 
flint knife, 164; as ronventionallzcd 
•eriH'iu Jaw, resemblus borsetlioe* 
blinpc«l sbino “yoke,’* 104; conhldurod 
■aervd among Rufd Imllans, 160 ; reason 
of rase dccorailun, 106, iw; gnrvo 
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In ll^n|>o of; burlol irt(b to 
)]ro|tttlalc •artli'Uiotlii^r; uimhI iti burial 
um. IW; Atone "aeate'* iniUmte analo- 
gniit cult of oartti-iui»tlivr aoiitb of 
MwXteo, 107; >l«yii clny-nlitn, Cnbnn, 
107; 111 Maya ROdlcPM. I(i7. I<M; llrary<l 
lu (lay alni, cli'oii, 110; aMortAtcil writb 
nccilo ao<it Koniitnattuii.b)’Mayao anil 
MoNtnans 111; In Vloiiua Cmfos, 12S, 
lit; aarrcd b<>vrl nmnnir I'uulilu In- 
dlniiH, Ul; In luinil of ruler nu Copnn 
Mcalpturv, Sti, Oil, fttt: bowl of n7iu>r, 
precHlcil UAC of olwIiUan mlrrur, In 
dlrlnatluti. i-Hx Maya niiiiruiuv prlont 
callcil “fainl of the riiao or Imtrl,'’ KO; 
on Tablet of the at I'nleoiino, 

SK; r«ra)iltaUiUoii uf iiiennlnir of aym> 
bol, 'Uti uaoil for NKtroiHiailml iiur- 
IKiflM among pigmy raroa, anil In niiw 
alcia, ▲aayria iiud Kgrpt. SW; large 
terra-cotta ]ara found at Nippur, ami 
in teinplf of Soluiuou. 3U; ranopfc 
raaca In Egypt, S7i: name lilon eni- 
bmUedluuj^mUt.ssO; in sodlac ahrna, 
tt&\ arraliol of Rixt Amen-Ra, 406; In 
eoUof Egyiitlan goildvaa, Ma. 4i4. 
Vedna. 312,8U, 4A2, lute, 4»4,490. 497.490, 
900, M9,9il.W. 

TegA, Uarrilaae dc In. 190.137.1.tO, 191. 
y^. NaAux lie la, ISO, lai. IM. 

Venice, roinparctl to Uexloo, m4. 

Venue, temple of kloxlro dvdtuated to, 
l^Bctof, U; on Cnionilar-atone, 233. 
Vikinga, roll of I’olarle, 474. 
VlllaTlcenclo, ISO. 

Vl^toi of tlie dun, In Mexico ami rcro, 
VIehnu, enltof,SI4. 

Volcjinoee, aa probable cauae uf trailb 
tions of ileetnirtlou of earth, 37IM7S. 
Von llonler. 440, Mfc, 

Von bUiebaii, 1U3, 8.18. uofe, 330. 

Von 8chrood«r, l4..4dl. 4.Vi. naif. 

Votan, rutture hero of the Tienilaln, title 
“tl»e Uaeter of tlie Sacred Drum,*’ 60, 
71-72. note. 

Vultnre, totem of QuU'US cbleflaln, 164; 
In Egyptlao eyinbolUiii, 3»,423,420. 

Walea, Dreldle Cell Ced oorreeDuniU to 
Egyptian Arona-IU; doal power; Cen- 
tm ruler; numeral aeven In Welali 
legend, 471 

Wanipnm belta, IroenoU, UT-ttu. 

Wan. CMneee word for eweeUkaiSCd. 
Warburg, A., lU. 

Waring, tHi. 

Warren, William P.. 479,966. 

Water, aacrod pool In temple of Mexico, 
226; In eonnectlon with eiar cult, 236; 
aeaoclated with ftre^rtlt and eoeket in 
Old and New World, SQ9. 

Water era. one of the four erne of the 
world, 299. 

Water goddeaa. railed ChakblBtlycue, 
91. 

Water and air dealgn. euclndlng the 
Bitro of the Lord of the Above; on 
maatlea of Montesuma'e predeceeeora, 
126; emblem of cult of Above, 136. 
Weaving, art of among the Uuaxtekene, 
207-2M no/r. 

Weot, ClnuaUampa Ua NabtutllB place 
of the women.86; In CosmossCallls 
houae, yoUow, earth, darkueet, 43; 
doornfiiieCnderworliLSi; female re* 
gton, Bt. 

Web«trr*a DktlonAry, 419. 


Wlicat, atiilk of. year ayiubol In China. 
291. 

Wliocl, einblom of the Deity and of rotn* 
titfii, aiiMingiinrlem MextiuuiH, .13; re|i. 
reacntcil by .Muxlcau ilnticu, 69; the 
fuur-a|H>keil tvhcol of ^liainiiali In Dab. 
ylonin nml Amyria, .tt2. :t3n,8a5: ayiii. 
liol uf iixliil mtatloii and time In Old 
Wurld, 3(Mi; iiNeurlatiMl with |»ulu*Htnr 
In •Inpaii, .Vil; nan of, known In .IniMtn 
and Ohlnti from tlie mrllcot ttiui'4, 
SUI-HU; In SiNiniUniivlK, 902: llrHtrcllg. 
htiia and their royal «yiRliul-~poaalhrr 
evolved from thcabme Rrv-fioi-ket, 9li6 
(Kce Axial lt«>tntlon). 

Wliuelwriuht, K. M..M4.5I5. 

Whitney. J. It., -149. note, 4.12. MOfe. 

tVlRkeriumm, <Jninea, 26^ 2P2. 

\Vlrnur, 162,140. 

Wiiliaiua, 2^. 

Wlleun, sir Daniel. 910. 

Vnieou, Tliomaa, III, 23, St>, Sil, :il6, 420, 
460. 

Wlnd-gnl, ayoilwl of, 34. 

Wlndowii, avnibnlUni of. In Mesiro, (.Vn. 
tml America and oloowhen*. 12ii, 121. 

Wlngml dUk. Iti AaayrtA, t5», 697. 

Winter milatlce, triakclion alien of, 27.2S. 

Woman, origin of Idea of Inferiority, 69; 
tieaiUon of, In I'erunml Mexico! 104; 
"Com Mnideiia” and "MoUirra" In 
Amorlca, 276; In China, 2ao. 267; In 
ItalirloBiA-Aaay’Hn, 841: in Creeeo and 
Uenio, 319 In Kgypl, 426-4811. 

WiiUiir.Vnrslve nmi tkononiatlu of tho 
Old World; iiicuire writing ndoptoil 
hy gnaulah mleelonaricwlu New Vrorid, 
04-W, itofc; EKypUan hlenitlu anrlpt, 
939, Norc; nuinorfcal value of loitere In 
Ureok alphalH't; Kfaya rwh'iillfonn 
hten>glyph8; geometrical (Igurca uacd 
by PhtrnVjana, 938, note. 

Wa, Clitneao einprivia, anu, 

Wyilc, Aloxnndor. W, 3ft5, 401, aofe. 

Xlealaiigo, 211. 

XUoiuanUcU, aiiotlier name for tlin fc«< 
Uval "laoull;" manning the hlrth or 
aproutlugof tho young malxr, 241. 

XluUtocuhul, Mexican mrd uf the year 
or of lire: emblem of, dgiircdaml de* 
iwribed; eallod cbe turauolev; or graea* 
green nyramld, 129,214^. 238. 

Xiu. trine of am-lent Yucatan. 211. 

Xoneeulllt, native name for Urea Minor 
(■CO f/na Minor). 

XoxoahiiaMlhuIcntl (Nahuntl)Bthe ver* 
dant or blue aky, n title of iluiullo. 
pochtll, 72. 

Tang and Tin, In Clilnnaoreliprlon; belief 
of tlie modem CliineM concerning. 286. 

Taou, Ghlneee uinpervr who divided 
Clilna Into four orovlunoa, 398 

Year aynibola,ln Mexlcaacaiendar, ncatl, 
teepatl.calll andtoehtU.TS: glyphaon 
Copan etelAorkatao, 226; klayaname 
forssAh.ooeli*liaAb, 230; In Moxlcan 
Caleadar-atone, 293; In Mexico, bunch 
of graai or malxeahoota; In Chinn, ■talk 
of wheat, 291. 

YoaldclU. inoClier of U>e goda in anolCDt 
Mexico. 136. 

Yop-at, Mara name for "a mitre," lym- 
bol of divine ruler, lU. 

Tope oryopt, Mexican peaked lioaddreM 
oreouoll?. 
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Toplev, RHino slv«n lo teiuiile nsA laon* 
Mt«ry 1 b coortrard of Ureat Temple 
of Meileo, lift. 

Youal-tccnhtll, BtAr-sod mentioned by 
HabtfUti, Identiflcd a* Urea Major, 
Snisame eJfpitllee, '* lord o( die nitflit.*’ 
nUo“ Lonl of tliec1n*te or vbool, STO. 

TuoalalioBBlont of Uiu wheel, 71. 

Ya.Clitncerciiiiieror; •UrUloniiutCliliui, 
tK, fUU. 

Yucainu, cult of l*iilarfe, 44; MvxU'an 
cnlturc-brn*, QiiinMiriiaU. miiio from. 
•7; aorlal iirxaululloii, vblvr (turn 
diet uf Mexico, fi?; TwlM.brolbcrH 

K ir*onlf)’luK the AImve and Reloir 
: acri*A'd aymliul, laore anrlcut 
dian in >luxtni, 7n; andent iuu|> of, 
HMO; early iicoiilia uf, In ruutact 
widi tlbOM of MlMiMii|i|i) Talley, 113; 
tnutllloea about Kukulun’a Journoy to 
Mexico, !ftia, Uadldona of trlliea who 
came froio tiiceoaUi. ;it0-fl4: luccdng 
cronnil of Maya, and NalmaU-apeaUiiir 
people, f 14; not rmdlouf Miiyn civtil. 
zndoB,SJ4; aurlent uiunniui'iibi of. !tl»: 
fourfold dlTlalona, 218, 404; Mnyna 
cont^ared with Magbaa of India, MU, 
ftl9; aneJent cJrlllxnttou, 928; rniler 
forma of culture iilunraldeof tlic per¬ 
fected audal ornniaatlon, sal: pcrliMl 
of warfare and |>«et1leacr, 5IU (ecu 
Chiciicii Itwi, MayajNiD, etc). 

Yu|ian«|ui. founder of Cuxru. who intro, 
diireil 
IW. 


I woradilp uf thoCi^tor, 13.1, lol; 


/ainorra. l^y Ucroulnio Itonian y, 375. 
7,amtc, IM. 

/oiler, Kdward, 434. 

/cDllli, neiuintla, .18. 

/Igxair or umtubiU'd llaea, nyrabol of 
water, IM. 

Zikkurata of Ibibylunia, aeren-atatfed 
towuim £7-311: urieuliTl to the four 
•'unlibal t>olut«, 333: loRctlicr with 
*' Uront Imatn of A{Hia,“ foniird tiniiirc 
of CfWUKMI, Ml. 


ZIInn.Mnya contro of feinnlo lodoetry, 
3(18. ufl/e; luimo eljcnlllcd ■'einbrol. 
dcry," 3l0: ■tone moiiolltha, 818; an. 
dent centra of cullurt In Yucatan, St7. 

Zip, glyph oa Copan altar, sn. 

ZiulgroiiBid, 10. 

Zodiac coiniHMed of twenty day^iliru. 
3&>: In Chliuw caleudar, sB5. 

ZauiarruKa, Ki«bo|i.8iH. 

Ziifii, ciinep|>(lun uf I'Ohmna, Altovc, Bu. 
low, Centra aud Kour Cuartcre.4t, lOO; 
oerainoiiUw (y]ilf)’ln|c tho focunilkiy 
<>r Ihv Miih. etc., 101: Taac ummI na 
cmldcin of earth.mother, lOS; cult of 
Alwru and Ueluw; awnaUnn aviiilnl In 
uaeniuuiiK: cult of rularle: ZnCl hlol 
comiiar«)l with Mexcan li>nliif Are and 
lord of Ihr uintrr world, 138,131), UD; 
twin brothoru, wargoiU, coia)iared 
with ruunterparta In Mexico and Yu- 
natnii, 130: I'ofora naeigued to cartlluAl 
iwlnts liM: creation myili, 3U0, ±23: 
loodent, cvremotilca, ayuiliulM, etc., 
coiii|>are<l with thocc of Mexico. I'en. 
trnl America and l'eni,300: Sky.fathur 
end KartlMiNither; Macaw or winter 

S citple, and RaTcii or auniiiMT iHropIO, 
)ll lInguUtIc alHnltlva witli Kaliuatl 
niii[ Mnrn, 301; myth alHint building 
die tou-ti at the atabk liilildlo of tho 
enrtii, 303; ikoclal ornukatlou, 90,306; 
aynilHd uf •cods of life, coiii|tarcd uitli 
Mexico and Ma^w, fSi; numerical dl. 
vialnjia, eodnl ur^nlxatlnn, ayniliol. 
lam, cte., identical wltli that of Mexico, 
YiN'atAo.Counn. ISiiaUmala, Peru, eti:., 
330, tnt; anldcr’awvb aa linagu tif nu. 
uiericnl dirlatoUa; culora naidgued to 
fbiir clemetilscoininircd with Mexico 
ami Cidnn, 3U<: u«o uf quadruped to 
aymbollsc nmlinnl iKiintaand ilIvtalonB 
of date comiuired xrithalndlarayialiol. 
Imdi in Mexico and Central America, 
3S0: Iho pueblo rupra-M-nta n " acren iu 
one," n connleriuirt of an'hale king. 
<lonia In India, renla, Itabyluiita, 
UreiHW, ftoiuv. etc., 030. 


NOTE. 

I am Indebted to the cuslneut Prof. Pau] ]lAai>t. of .luhua Ilopklna Cnlvoratty, for 
drawing my attention to the exlatcnccof an uxtreinviy important and Interesting aa. 
dent map of Babyluuta on an unfortunately l(ruken and mutilated clay tablet alau In- 
•Rrll>od with cuneiform rlinraetara. TliU tablet la reprodneod In photogravure and 11- 
loatratod by nponeli drawing on pp. lOOand 101 of the Notea on “Ibe Book of KzekieP' 
(trniialatcd by Prof. C. If. Toy), which froua Part 13 of the monumental polycbrome 
edition of the Bible, wbidi I* being edited by Prof. Paul IIaupt,wlth the noalatanceof 
Dr. Horace Iluwanl Pumcea. A Ithoogb deiignated aa a“Babyluttlan wa]) of tbo world” 
It obTlonaly ropreaenu Babylonia n» a Middle Klugtluni, trnverud by ibe Knpfamtes 
and containing Babylou, aarroandotl by other cities alluaied Inthe Euphrntean valley. 
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XOTl. 


Babj*loolii is eitdoMMl In tvo larica ronreotriQ elrclM roprcnontlnfc Die kck, <lca1^a((id 
In aenaeifom iiutrriptlon am Uhs *' BItUr strvwu *’ or *'Salt water riror.'' Triangles 
extend beyoiHl the outer rirrie, recAllliig tlie four *‘niyaor B)iOkva" of tlio linage of 
Shamash (dg. 06). Cunolturm obaraoU-ra, lu one uf Uivse trlaiigulnr HiiAoue, dcMlgiiAte 
It AM nil UIua<1. rmfCNMor Toy ntntea Uuit “llicrc aeoni to hnro Iwen orifcliially notv ii of 
those triangles, Initnioct of Uietn nro bmlecn away.** In imliitof fai'-tonly line of the 
triangles la wliule, and dlutliirt trar^a of tliroo otliem nn* iinwrvvi. Aa the iniit] luted 
condtlieu of Cho tablet forlihli certainty ns to Uu» original number of trImigItiH, 1 tcu- 
tufo to point out that It sevinc more likely tliat liiatewl of aeven tlioru were origliially 
■lx triangle* aroiiiKt thoiwntml disc and that thumnpof lliibyloiila rouMiUiiloM an 
Image of a nonfuderated atatv, like tlioae of Indln aiul I'omla (aoc )i)>, -iSn ami 481), 
eoBculTOil a« formed of “aix dcimiident and alllod HUitus mirroundlug lliu acrentU 
ruling otate In tl>e nmtre.*' 

Referring tlio rvador to p. Std of this work witero ** tlio motoii kliign *' of Babylon are 
mentioned and noremfold organisation in ilisrUMeod, I merely ntnlu tliat tlio lni|M>r- 
tance of die BabylooiAn wap can ecarrely boorermtc«Iaanproof of tlivnppllratlun In 
remote antiquity of thu eosiutcal sclicnie toterritoiial dirlaione. It will be forAMyr* 
lologista to determine for ne the rulatlro agea of die Slt>)>nm tablet (p. 334 and llg. GS, 
1), and the Bnbyloiilaii 3dap talilot and to dedne tlielr rvapvrilvv eoiincctlons wltli die 
"four reglone ** and “ouven dlrerdona," or with quadrupllmUi niid soremfold wliciiiea 
of organization. It la my hope tliat tJieIr rcsearclica u^l load to deilnlto knowledge 
as to the date when these conwlcal Mohemes were employed In the Buphmtean 
Talley. 

In ooncJaalon 1 draw Attention to the two Intercatliig whoel.eluiprd mnps of the 
worid alM publlsliod In the "Kotes on Kzektel" (p. 103), luid the lemarkAblo diagmni 
(p.197}, showing the atloiuiont of the land of Canaan according to Hsuklcl. On p, SOI, 
In the Xotes of Chapter 48of Rzeklel, tliero are raluablu deuilU eoncerutng the goo. 
graphical distribution of Uis trlboe of fanel, and Uie position. In tJio eontre, of die 
•acred reservation and the srranetrieal armngeineiit of tlio gates of JontMnlein, which 
were associated with the cnnllnal i«lnte and tribal representatives. 

Z. N. 
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